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LETTER  AJn>  AFFIDAVIT  OF  CLIFFORD  W.  BARNES  IK  THE 
MATTER  OF  ITTt  T.IAM  LORIMER,  A  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  ILLINOIS. 

liEGISLATIYS  VOTERS'  LBAGXTB  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 

Office  of  the  Secbetabt, 

Chicago,  June  6,  1910. 
Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  As  president  of  the  Legislative  Voters*  League  of  Illinois, 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  seeing  that  a  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the 
corrupt  methods  pursued  in  the  state  legislature  in  the  last  two  years.  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  officially  to  facts  that  have  been  developed  in 
Cook  County  and  in  Sangamon  County  within  the  last  month. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  statement  covering  these  disclosures,  which  I  beg 
you  to  present  to  the  United  States  Senata 

Yours,  respectfully,  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  President. 

State  or  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook,  ss: 

Clifford  W.  Barnes,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  and  for  some  time  last  past  has  been  the  president  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Voters'  League  of  Illinois. 

That  on,  to  wit.  May  2,  1910,  pursuant  to  an  order  entered  in  the  criminal 
court  of  Cook  County,  a  special  grand  Jury  was  duly  convened  to  investigate  and 
consider*  among  other  things,  certain  alleged  charges  of  legislative  bribery  in  the 
fbrty-Blxth  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinoia 

That  some  time  prior  to  said  May  2,  1910,  Charles  A.  White,  a  member  of  the 
said 'forty-sixth  general  assembly,  submitted  to  said  the  Chicago  Tribune  a 
confession  in  which  there  was  contained  and  embodied  certain  facts,  acts,  and 
circumstances  relating  to  said  legislative  bribery  as  aforesaid. 

That  said  confession  of  said  White  was  in  substance  printed,  published,  and 
circulated  in  said  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  April  30,  1910,  and  a  full,  correct, 
true,  and  accurate  copy  of  such  publication,  and,  in  substance,  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  said  confession  so  submitted  to  snld  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  so 
published  in  the  public  prints  of  Chicago  and  throughout  the  United  States,  is 
hereto  attached  and  by  express  reference  thereto  made  a  part  of  this  afllant's 
said  affidavit  as  Exhibit  A. 

That  said  special  grand  Jury,  immediately  after  its  convening  on  May  2,  1910, 
heard  the  testimony  of  said  White,  which  testimony  was,  as  this  afilant  is  in- 
formed and  believes  and  therefore  states  the  fact  to  be,  in  substance  as  printed 
in  the  public  prints  of  Chicago  and  throughout  the  United  States  and  as  con- 
tained in  said  Exhibit  A  hereto  attached. 

That  said  special  grand  Jury  also  heard  and  considered  the  testimony  of  H.  J.  C. 
Beckemeyer  and  Michael  S.  Link,  also  members  of  said  forty-sixth  general 
assembly,  with  reference  to  said  legislative  bril)ery  as  aforesaid,  and  that  tbe 
teirtlmony  of  said  Beckemeyer,  Link,  and  White  before  said  special  grand  Jury 
was,  in  effect,  that  each  had  received  certain  moneys,  to  wit,  $1,000  for  casting 
his  vote  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Illinois,  sitting  in  Joint 
session  on  May  26,  1909,  for  William  Lorlmer  for  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that  the  testimony  so  given,  as  aforesaid,  before  said 
special  grand  jury  was  published  in  the  public  prints  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

That,  based  upon  said  testimony,  among  other  things,  said  special  grand  Jury 
did  on,  to  wit,  the  6th  day  of  May,  1910,  return  an  indictment  against  one  Tiee 
0*Neil  Browne,  then  and  there  the  minority  leader  of  the  house  of  said  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly,  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  which  said  indictment  is 
hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof  as  Ex^ibH  B. 
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That  the  above  and  foregoing  statement  la  made  by  this  affiant  after  tnSi 
investigation  and  upon  the  best  of  this  affiant* s  knowledge,  information,  and 
belief. 

And  further  affiant  salth  not.  , 

OUFIOID  W.  BABN] 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  on  this  6th  day  of  Jane^ 
A.  D.  1010. 

[SEAL.]  ALFBBD  C  QOLDSIOTH, 

Votarif  PuhHd,  Oook  Count^f^  Him 


BZHIBIT  A« 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  May  24,  1000,  in  company  with  two  of  my  friends 
from  O'Fallon,  the  town  in  which  I  reside,  I  retired  to  my  room.  No.  133,  in 
that  historic  old  hotel,  the  St  Nicholas,  in  Springfield.  We  sat  al>oat  in  the 
room  and  conversed  about  various  questions,  having  an  occasional  drink 
served  us. 

At  this  time  I  had  been  in  rather  hard  circumstances  financially,  and  had  been 
short  of  funds  for  several  weeks,  having  spent  all  of  the  salary  paid  me  by  the 
State  of  Illinois— 12,000.  I  borrowed  money  from  one  of  my  friends,  enongli  to 
run  me  a  few  days. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  I  had  related  my  embarrassing  circumstances  to 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne^  of  Ottawa,  Democratic  leader  of  the  Illinois  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  he  promised  me  that  if  "  things "  worked  out  "  all  rig^t "  lie 
thought  I  would  be  able  to  make  a  little  "  side  "  money  out  of  the  session. 

My  room  contained  two  beds,  and  I  invited  my  friends  to  occupy  one  of  them 
for  the  night,  which  they  decided  to  do.  On  account  of  the  late  hour  I  requested 
them  to  not  trouble  themselves  about  registering.  My  friends  disrobed  and  sot 
tn  bed. 

Shortly  after  they  had  been  in  bed  my  phone  rang.  I  answered  and  found 
that  Browne  was  the  caller.  He  told  me  he  would  be  up  to  my  room  in  a  few 
minutes.    I  replied,  "  All  right ;  I  will  look  for  you." 

Shortly  afterwards  Browne  came  up,  and  walking  into  my  room  he  smiled  and 
spoke  to  my  friends,  whom  he  had  previously  met. 

After  passing  a  joking  remark  about  three  sleeping  in  the  one  room,  Browne 
requested  me  to  go  to  his  room  with  him,  saying  he  would  like  to  have  a  talk 
with  me. 

Browne  was  located  in  room  No.  101,  on  the  same  fioor  that  I  was  located  on. 
When  we  entered  his  room  he  closed  the  door,  and  I  noticed  that  the  transom, 
doors,  and  windows  were  closed.  In  a  low  voice  Browne  asked  me  this  question 
first,  " Can  you  vote  for  a  Republican?"  I  replied,  "  Yes;  I  can  vote  for  any- 
thing." Browne  asked  this  question  next,  "Can  you  vote  for  Lorimer  for 
Senator?  "    I  replied,  "  Yea" 

Browne  cautioned  me  to  keep  the  matter  strictly  under  my  ''  hat,"  requesting 
me  to  not  tell  anyone  or  talk  to  anyone  about  it,  saying : 

"  I  am  damn  suspicious  of  thnt  place  above  here  they  call  Joliet,"  meaning  or 
referring  to  the  northern  Illinois  state  penitentiary,  located  at  Joliet. ' 

I  reassured  Browne  that  I  would  be  very  cautious  about  the  matter,  and  told 
him  to  have  no  fear  from  me.  Browne  answered  me  by  saying,  "  Charley,  old 
boy,  I  can  depend  on  you,  can  I?  "  I  replied  by  saying,  "  Lee,  I  never  go  back 
on  my  word." 

He  told  me  he  would  mark  me  down  on  his  list,  and  taking  a  book  from  his 
pocket  containing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  l^slature,  he  checked  my 
name  off  on  the  list  and  said  he  would  depend  on  me. 

Nothing  was  said  by  either  Browne  or  myself  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
each  member  was  to  receive  for  voting  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator,  except  this  remark  Browne  ventured,  "It  wouldn't  be  any  chicken 
feed." 

Our  conference  closed  that  night  without  any  understanding  as  to  what  I 
was  to  receive  in  money.  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  made  this  remark  to  my 
friends,  who  were  awake  in  b^:  "  Would  you  vote  for  Lorimer  for  Senator  for 

$2,000  if  yoft ^Bpt.ipei":  •  ••.: :;: 
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Nettber  of  my  Mends  .would  answer  my  question  for  several  minutes,  and 
finally  <Mie  of  tliem  y^itnred  this  remark : 

"The  people  In  your  district  will  know  something  was  wrong  and  be  down 
on  yoo."    He  continued  his  remarks  by  saying :  "  I  don't  believe  I  would." 

We  talked  the  matter  over  freely  for  some  time,  and  after  thinking  the  matter 
over  I  told  my  frioids  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer. 

We  ordered  more  drinks,  which  were  served  in  our  room,  and  talked  for  some 
time,  and  I  waited  out  into  the  hall.  I  met  one  of  the  Democratic  representa- 
tives in  the  hall  and  talked  with  him  several  minutes  about  the  Tippit  faction, 
which  had  deserted  Browne  as  the  minority  leader. 

After  talking  for  quite  a  while  about  the  Tippit  faction  the  representative  I 
was  talking  with  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  Lorimer  deal.  I  avoided 
talking  with  him  al>out  the  matter  by  answering  his  question  that  I  had  heard 
nothing  about  it 

I  was  afraid  to  discuss  the  question  with  him,  fearing  Browne  might  hear  of 
our  conversation,  and  I  did  not  want  Browne  to  lose  confidence  in  me. 

While  we  were  talking  Browne  came  through  the  hall.  He  came  up  to  us 
with  a  worried  and  tired  expression  on  his  face  and  requested  us  in  a  low  voice 
to  go  to  bed.  It  was  after  midnight  then.  Shortly  after  Browne  left  we  com- 
plied with  his  request  and  I  went  to  my  room.  I  talked  with  my  friends  a 
short  time  and  retired  for  the  night 

Kext  morning,  after  having  breakfast,  we  lounged  about  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  for  some  time  and  then  walked  over  to  the  state  house. 

When  tiie  time  arrived  for  balloting  on  the  senatorial  question  my  friends 
retired  from  the  floor  of  the  house  and  occupied  seats  in  the  gallery ;  their  seats 
were  so  located  that  th^  could  look  me  square  in  the  face  as  well  as  the  entire 
assembly. 

The  galleries  were  crowded  to  their  capacity  from  the  appearance  as  viewed 
from  the  floor  of  the  house. 

The  senate  marched  into  the  house  ctiamber  and  occupied  seats  that  had  been 
assigned  them  early  in  the  sessions,  which  were  the  two  front  rows  of  seat& 
The  clerks  of  the  house  aud  senate  called  the  roll  of  the  joint  assembly  on  the 
nlnety-fonrth  ballot,  but  no  choice  was  shown  as  a  result  of  the  vote. 

There  was  only  one  ballot  taken,  and  'the  joint  assembly  on  the  senatorial 
question  adjourned  for  the  day.  The  house  proceeded  with  its  legislative  work 
shortly  after  the  senate  had  retired. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  I  decided  I  would  have  another  talk 
with  Browne  after  reaching  the  hotel  and  have  a  thorough  understanding  as 
to  how  much  I  was  to  receive  for  voting  for  Lorimer  for  Senator. 

Before  going  to  Browne  direct  I  met  Giblin,  Browne's  stenographer,  and 
told  him  I  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  deal  and  wanted  to  know  more  about 
It  Giblin  told  me  to  see  Browne  and  have  a  talk  with  him,  saying :  *'  It  looks 
pretty  good." 

Giblin  went  to  Browne,  who  was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  and  said 
something  to  Browne,  which,  I  presume,  was  what  I  had  said  to  him,  for 
Browne  came  direct  to  me  and  requested  me  to  go  to  his  room,  saying  he  wanted 
to  see  me. 

I  waited  for  a  few  minutes  after  Browne  went  up  to  his  room  and  took  the 
elevator.  I  knocked  on  his  door,  and  he  opened  the  door.  After  walking  in 
and  seating  myself,  he  said:  ''Charley,  what  seems  to  be  troubling  you?"  I 
replied:  "Lee,  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  I  am  going  to  get  for  voting 
for  Lorimer." 

He  replied:  "You  are  not  afraid  to  trust  that  to  me,  are  you,  old  boy?"  I 
replied :  "  No ;  but  I  would  like  to  know." 

Browne  replied:  "You  will  get  $1,000,  and  it  is  ready  cash,  too,"  saying, 
•*you  won't  have  to  wait  for  it"  I  replied:  "Well,  that  is  what  I  want,  for  I 
need  it" 

Browne  replied:  "Now,  don't  let  ansrthing  worry  you;  Just  keep  quiet"  I 
replied:  "All  right  Lee;  how  much  will  we  get  besides  this  from  the  other 
sources?" 

Browne  relied :  "  The  Jack  pot  won't  be  distributed  for  about  three  months 
after  adjournment,"  saying,  "They  have  to  wait  that  long  because  they  are 
watched  so  dose,  but  there  will  be  almost  a  thousand  more  for  you  then." 

He  continued  by  saying:  "Now,  you  Just  keep  quiet  and  stick.  Don't  get 
weak  and  don't  listen  to  any  of  their  talk,  for  I  have  got  enough  names  marked 
down  now  to  put  the  deal  over,  and  will  have  sevoi  or  eight  to  throw  in  tor 
good  measure." 
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I  asked  him  bow  many  of  our  mei  (Browne's  men)  he  had,  and  he  replied  by 
saying:  "A  good  many." 

I  mentioned  several  names  and  asked  if  they  were  in  on  the  deal,  and  Browne 
answered  '"yes  "  te  some  and  "  no  "  to  others. 

I  told  Browne  I  had  heard  that  Senator  Hopkins  was  offering  more  for  votes 
than  Lorimer — which  was  a  story  I  conceived  to  see  what  Browne  would  Bttj, 
for  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Browne  replied  by  saying,.  "  Hopkins  is  so  cheap  he  wouldn't  open  up  in  a 
thousand  years,"  saying,  "  Now,  don't  listen  to  any  such  talk ;  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could  and  am  doing  the  best  I  can." 

Browne  implored  me  not  to  talk  to  anyone  about  the  matter,  repeating  again 
that  *'I  am  awfully  damned  suspicious  of  that  place  above  here  they  call 
Joliet"  (meaning  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Penitentiary). 

I  assured  him  again  that  I  would  keep  quiet  and  left  his  room. 

After  going  down  to  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  one  of  my  friends  and  myself 
went  in  the  buffet  of  the  hotel  to  have  a  drink.  We  stepped  up  to  the  bar  and 
ordered.  One  of  the  Democratic  representatives,  a  Browne  Etemocrat,  was  stand- 
ing near  me.    He  looked  around  and  said:  **  Hello,  *  Whitie,'  how  are  you?  " 

I  replied,  "All  right,"  and  invited  him  to  join  us  in  a  drink.  He  was  laughing 
and  seemed  unusually  cheerful  about  something.  He  joined  us  by  ordering  a 
drink  and,  looking  at  me,  with  a  loud  laugh  said :  "  Have  you  been  up  to  the 
trough  yet?"  I  inquired,  "What  trough?"  and  he  said,  "Why,  haven't  you 
been  up  to  the  trough  yet?"  I  replied,  *'No."  He  remarked,  "By  God,  I've 
already  been  up  to  the  trough  and  got  mine." 

I  changed  the  subject  as  quick  as  possible  and  after  having  another  drink, 
exchanging  a  few  remarks  of  no  consequence,  we  left  the  buffet. 

My  friend  and  I  lounged  about,  possibly  playing  a  game  or  so  of  pool,  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon.    We  sat  up  until  late  that  night 

Next  morning  we  reached  the  statehouse  before  10  o'clock.  I  talked  with 
my  friends,  who  were  seated  on  the  inside  of  the  brass  railing,  at  intervals, 
until  the  time  arrived  for  the  joint  session  of  the  house  and  senate  to  meet 
on  the  senatorial  question. 

This  was  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  1909.  The  senate  marched  in  the  house 
and  occupied  the  seats  they  had  occupied  on  all  previous  joint  sessions. 

Browne  came  over  to  me  and  said :  "  This  comes  off  on  the  first  ballot ;  now 
don't  forget." 

I  replied,  «  All  right,  Lee." 

He  leaned  over  the  desk  at  the  rear- of  my  seat  and  told  some  of  the  members 
at  the  rear  of  my  seat  the  same  he  had  told  me.  I  was  feeling  rather  shaky 
and  nervous.  I  came  near  telling  Browne  I  would  not  vote  for  Lorimer,  but 
knew  it  would  result  best 

I  knew  that  if  I  should  t&il  to  go  into  and  be  a  party  to  the  deal  I  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  speak  as  I  would  like  to  speak  in  the  future  days,  after  the 
corrupt  session  closed.  I  knew  I  would  have  to  be  n  party  to  the  deals  in  order 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  whole  affair,  and  I  realized  that  to  say  merely  I  had 
heard  such  to  be  so  would  not  be  the  kind  of  evidence  the  ])ublic  demands. 

I  let  myself  be  bribed  and  committed  perjury  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
facts  which  could  not  be  denied. 

It  may  sound  all  right  to  hear  some  one  say  they  heard  the  members  were 
bribed  with  large  sums  of  money  to  vote  for  I^orimer,  but  knowing  such  to  be 
true  is  what  is  desirable. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Eklward  D.  Shurtleff,  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  joint  assembly,  thereupon  directed  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to 
call  the  roll  of  the  senate  to  see  who  was  present. 

The  clerk  of  the  house  was  directed  to  call  the  roll  of  the  house  to  see  who 
was  present. 

After  the  roll  call  the  speaker  announced  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  vote 
of  each  member  for  choosing  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  March  4,  A.  D.  1009,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Joint  assembly  was  in  a 
calm  yet  noticeably  pitched  feeling. 

The  galleries  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  both  men  and 
women.  Politicians  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  public  officials 
of  national  reputation,  mingled  with  the  throng  that  packed  the  galleries. 

I  noticed  many  politicians  from  the  forty-ninth  district,  from  which  I  wdfl 
elected,  seated  above  me  on  all  sides  in  the  galleries. 

As  the  vote  proceeded  members  would  rise  to  explain  their  vote,  some  making  '. 
feeble  attempts  in  explaining  why  they  were  changing  to  Lorimer,  others  de- 
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nonnclDg  In  bitter  language  the  action  of  members,  especially  of  the  Democratic 
m^nbers,  in  entering  such  a  dastardly  deal  or  combination  to  elect  a  Republican 
a^iinst  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  as  expressed  at 
the  primary  election  in  August,  1908,  at  which  Senator  Hopkins  was  renomi- 
nated by  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  vote  of  the  State  to  succeed  himself. 

Ab  the  explanation  of  TOtes  proceeded  excitement  would  ebb  and  flow.  Sena- 
tor Isley  (Democrat)  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
members  for  being  a  party  to  such  a  loathsome,  cowardly  deal.  He  almost 
charged  open  bribery  in  the  course  of  his  able  and  eloquent  remarks  in  condem- 
nation of  the  action  of  the  Democrats.  After  the  vote  of  the  senate  had  been 
taken  the  results^  as  announced,  were  as  follows:  Those  voting  for  Albert  J. 
Hopkins  (Republican)  were:  Andrus,  Bailey,  Baker,  Barr,  Brown,  I>ailey,  Del- 
lenback,  Dunlap*  Funk,  Gardner,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Hay,  Helm,  Humphrey,  Hur- 
bnrgh,  Jones,  Landee,  Lish,  Lundl)erg,  McKenzie,  Olson,  Pemberton,  Stewart — 2i. 

Those  TOtlng  for  Lorimer,  Republican,  were: 

Messrs.  Ball,  Billings,  Brandt,  ^Broderick,  Clark,  Cruikshank,  Curtis,  Down- 
ing, Ettelson,  » Gorman,  <*Heam,  Henson,  <*Hol8tlaw,  ^Jandus,  Juul,  McCor- 
miclt,  McElvain,  Potter,  «Rainey— 19. 

Those  with  the  "^^  placed  before  their  names  are  Democratic  senators  who 
voted  for  Lorimer,  the  Republican  who  cheated  Senator  Hopkins  out  of  his 
reelection,  which  he,  Hopkins,  was  entitled  to,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the 
people  of  Illinois  at  the  primary  election. 

Those  voting  for  Lawrence  B.  Stringer,  Democrat,  choice  of  the  Democrats  of 
Illinois  at  the  primary  election,  were: 

Messrs.  Burton,  Gibson,  Glackin,  Isley,  Manny,  Tossey,  Womack — 7. 

The  roll  of  the  house  was  called  amidst  intense  excitement,  which  was  created 
by  members  explaining  their  votes. 

Before  the  clerk  of  the  house  began  calling  the  roll  Minority  Leader  Lee 
0*Neil  Browne  arose  from  his  seat  and  addressed  the  assembly.  Browne  made 
a  very  poor  and  feeble  attempt  in  explaining  his  vote.  He  declared  all  of  the 
Democrats  released  from  further  obligation  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date and  said  he  thought  it  only  a  fruitless  waste  of  effort  to  continue  voting 
for  a  Democrat 

Browne  concluded  his  remarks  by  recording  his  vote  for  Lorimer. 

As  the  roll  proceeded  there  was  excitement  which  verged  on  the  brink  of  a 
riot  from  all  sections  of  the  house  as  the  members  would  explain  their  votes. 

Representative  George  English,  Democrat,  made  a  bitter  attack  on  such  pro- 
cedure, and  almost  openly  charged  bribery.  He  called  such  action  a  disgrace 
to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

English  made  such  a  bitter  and  fearless  attack  that  when  he  finished  and 
took  his  seat  Browne  "  took  the  floor "  again,  and,  pointing  his  finger  at  Eng- 
lish, made  the  remark  that  if  BSnglish  would  step  outside  the  statehouse  with 
him  and  repeat  the  remarks  either  English  or  himself  would  never  be  able  to 
utter  such  remarks  again. 

English  rose  to  his  feet  and  made  an  effort  to  get  reco^itlon  from  the 
speaker  to  reply  to  Browne,  but  the  speaker  would  not  recognize  him.  After 
the  roll  call  of  the  house  was  completed  the  results  were  announced  as  follows : 

Those  voting  for  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  Republican,  were : 

Abby,  Adkins,  Bardill,  Brady,  Campbell,  Carter,  Cliff,  Erby,  Flagg,  Fulton, 
Grace,  Gray,  Hagan,  Hamilton,  Holaday,  Hollenbeck,  Hope,  Hull,  Hutzler, 
Ireland,  -  Jewell,  Keck,  Kerrick,  King,  Klrkpatrick,  Lewis,  Liggett,  Lyon,  Mills, 
Montelius,  Nelson,  Perkins,  Pervier,  Rejmolds,  Richter,  Rigney,  Robinson,  Scan- 
Ian,  F.  W.  Shepherd,  Stevenson,  Terrill,  Ton,  Welbom,  G.  H.  Wilson,  H.  W. 
WUson,  Wright— 46. 

Those  voting  for  William  Lorimer,  Republican,  were : 

'Abrahams,  ^Allison,  <»Alschuler,  Ap  Madoc,  <»  Beckemeyer,  Behrens,  Block, 
«  Blair,  Brownback,  <»  Browne,  Bufgett,  "  Bums,  Bush,  Butts,  «  Cermak,  Chlper- 
fleld.  Church,  « Clark,  "Corcoran,  Crawford,  Curran,  »De  Wolf,  <» Dillon, 
Dudgeon,  Durfee,  Erickson,  <»Espy,  "Fahy,  Fieldstack,  Flannigen,  "Forst, 
•Foster,  'Galligan,  «Geshkewich,  Gillespie,  Glade,  » Griffin,  « Hilton,  «Hruby, 
'Kannally,  Kittleman,  Kleeman,  Kowalski,  Lane,  <>Lantz,  Laurence,  Lederer, 
•Link,  Logan,  "Luke,  MacLean,  "McCollum,  "McGunnell,  <»McGuire,  <* Mc- 
Laughlin, McMackin,  McNichols,  <»  Morris,  <»  E.  J.  Murphy,  »  Murray,  «  O'Brien, 
•CNeil,  Parker,  Pierson,  «Poulton,  <»  Price,  <»  Riley,  Schumacher,  Shanahan, 
OH.  A.  Shephai^  Smejkal,  Soilitt,  "Staymates,  Steams,  <>  Sullivan,  "Tippitt, 
I'royer,  •  Walsh,  «Werdell,  »Wheelan,  «  White,  «F.  J.  Wilson,  «R.  E.  Wilson, 
Tork,  Zinger,  Zipf,  Shurtleff,  speaker— 87. 
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Those  with  the  ^  *  "  placed  before  their  namee  are  D^nocratlc  repreaeDtatlTea 
who  voted  for  Lorimer,  the  Republican. 

Those  TOting  for  Lawrence  B.  Stringer,  Democrat,  the  choice  of  the  D^nocrats 
at  the  primary  election,  were : 

BoUn,  Briscoe,  Daley,  Donahue,  English,  Btherton,  Finley,  J.  Groves,  W.  M. 
Groves,  Huston,  William  Murphy,  Myers,  Naylor,  O'Toole,  Richardson,  Scott, 
Shaw— 17. 

After  the  vote  was  completed  a  great  many  of  the  members  began  a  demon- 
stration of  noise  making  by  pounding  on  their  desks  with  books,  with  their  fists, 
and  shouting  as  loud  as  possible,  acting  as  though  they  were  wild  with  satis- 
faction as  to  the  results.  I  pounded  my  desk  with  a  large  book  for  a  few 
seconds. 

I  presume  the  Democrats  who  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer  concluded  It 
was  a  part  of  the  bargain  to  make  a  noisy  demonstration. 

Possibly  some  of  them  felt  like  doing  so,  for  by  casting  their  vote  for  Lorimer 
they  were  at  least  $1,000  better  off  financially,  judging  from  the  amount  that 
was  promised  me,  which  I  afterwards  received.  Possibly  I  could  have  got  more 
than  offered  me  had  I  demanded  more,  but  I  did  not  request  a  larger  sum  when 
the  deal  was  considered. 

When  the  derk,  during  the  roll  of  the  house,  called  my  name,  "  White,"  to 
which  I  answered  **  Lorimer,"  I  felt  for  a  minute  or  so  as  though  I  had  com- 
mitted some  ineffable  crime;  my  two  friends  sitting  in  the  gallery  where  they 
could  look  me  in  the  face^  I  knew  that  I  was  selling  my  honor  and  manhood  for 
financial  gain.  They  knew  I  was  to  receive  money  for  my  vote,  because  I  had 
taken  them  into  my  confidence  and  told  them  the  secret  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  speaker  rapped  his  gavel  for  order  and  announced  the  vote  as  follows,  as 
the  result  of  the  ninety-fifth  ballot:  Number  of  votes  cast,  200;  for  Albert  J. 
Hopkins,  70;  for  William  Lorimer,  106;  for  L.  B.  Stringer,  24. 

The  speaker  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Joint  assembly  then  announced  that 
William  Lorimer  was  duly  elected.  Mr.  Lorimer  delivered  an  address  to  the 
joint  assembly,  but  not  an  impressive  talk  by  any  means.  Mr.  Hopkins  later 
made  a  beautiful  and  impressive  talk,  saying  he  felt  that  the  honorable  fight 
that  had  been  conducted  by  his  loyal  friends  called  upon  him  to  express  his 
gratitude. 

The  American  believes  in  a  fair  decision,  whether  In  a  game  of  sport  or  in 
politics.  I  believe  in  a  fair  decision  in  sport  and  business  as  well  as  politics. 
The  man  that  wins  on  the  square  deserves  the  verdict  in  his  favor. 

The  Lorimer  decision  was  a  corrupt,  unjust  decision.  Lormer  fouled  his  op- 
ponent. He  took  advantage  of  his  money  strength,  his  financial  backing,  to 
have  a  decision  rendered  in  his  favor. 

Who  backed  Lorimer? 

Who  put  up  the  money? 

Was  it  a  Chicago  money  king  or  a  number  of  Chicago  money  kings  that  put 
up  the  money  to  secure  Lorimer's  election  for  protection  and  a  pull  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Surely  Lorimer  did  not  spend  the  money  it  required  to  secure  his  election  out 
of  his  own  pocket  He  has  represented  the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  located 
in  Chicago,  known  politically  as  the  Armour  district,  in  Congress  for  a  numl)er 
of  years. 

Lorimer  was  elected  by  the  required  number  of  votes,  however,  and  under  the 
law  is  a  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois.  Is  Lorimer  the  only  Senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  secured  his  election  by  such  methods? 
liet  us  hope  so. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  assembly  session  on  the  senatorial  question 
went  down  in  the  pages  of  history  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  elections  of  a 
United  States  Senator  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Honest  men  were  induced 
to  commit  perjury ;  honest  men  committed  their  first  crime ;  honest  men  werd 
made  thieves  through  the  luring  temptations  of  the  thousond  dollars  paid  the 
ordinary  Democrat  for  his  vote. 

The  house  of  representatives  proceeded  with  its  business  as  though  nothing 
of  importance  had  taken  place.  Bills  were  discussed  and  action  taken  deciding 
their  destiny. 

Good  bills  met  their  doom,  as  did  Senator  Hopkins. 

Bad  bills  were  rushed  through,  as  was  William  Lorimer. 

At  the  close  of  the  week's  session,  dreading  the  criticism  that  awaited  me  In 
my  district  for  my  actions,  I  decided  to  go  to  Chicago. 
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At  the  dose' of  the  session  of  the  following  week  I  remained  in  Springfield 
DDtil  late  Saturday  afternoon.  I  went  to  Browne  and  asked  him  If  he  could 
accommodate  me  with  a  little  money.    Browne  said  "  Yes." 

We  stepped  into  the  toilet  room,  and  he  gave  me  a  bill,  saying,  ''There  is 
|100 ;  .it  will  help  you  a  few  days." 

After  leaving  Browne  I  went  to  my  room  and,  looking  at  the  $100  bill,  be- 
came suspicious  of  it  There  were  several  blue-pencil  marks  on  the  bill,  and 
I  thought  possibly  it  might  have  been  marked.  I  went  to  Browne  again  and 
asked  him  if  the  bill  was  all  right,  telling  him  I  felt  a  little  funny  about  it 

He  said  yes,  it  was  all  right,  and  told  me  to  hand  it  to  him,  which  I  did.  I 
crumpled  the  1)111  up  in  my  hand  and  slipped  it  to  Browne,  so  that  no  one  would 
notice  me. 

Browne  took  the  bill  and  had  the  cashier  of  the  hotel  (St  Nicholas)  change 
it  into  twenties  and  tens. 

We  walked  down  Jefferson  street  and  over  to  the  office  of  the  Illinois  Traction 
Company.  On  my  way  over  to  the  traction  company  Browne  slipped  the  money 
In  my  hand,  and  I  immediately  put  It  in  my  pocket  without  counting  it 

After  we  returned  to  the  hotel  I  counted  the  money  and  found  that  there  was 
$100  in  $20  and  $10  bills. 

Before  leaving  Springfield  I  told  Browne  I  would  like  to  get  the  remainder 
of  the  thousand  dollars  as  soon  as  possible,  telling  him  I  owed  some  debts  and 
was  in  need  of  the  money  bad. 

Browne  told  me  he  would  be  able  to  give  it  to  me  In  a  few  days  and  requested 
me  to  Inform  him  if  I  would  be  in  Chicago  in  the  near  future.  The  legislature 
had  adjourned  sine  die,  and  a  few  days  after  reaching  O'FaUon  I  wrote  Browne 
a  letter,  telling  him  I  would  be  in  Chicago  in  a  few  days  and  requesting  him 
to  let  me  know  if  I  could  see  him  there. 

Browne  informed  me  that  he  would  see  me  at  the  Briggs  House.  This  was 
in  June,  and  I  informed  one  of  my  friends  that  I  was  going  to  Chicago  to  get 
the  remainder  of  the  Lorimer  money.  This  was  the  friend  I  had  with  me  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  legislature. 

I  reached  •Chicago  and  w^Dit  direct  to  the  Briggs  House.  After  registering  I 
located  Browne,  who  was  seated  at  one  of  the  writing  desks  provided  for 
guests  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  I  stepped  up  beside  him  and  greeted  him  by 
saying:  "Hello,  Lee,  how  are  you?" 

Browne  continued  to  write  without  looking  up  or  apparently  without  recog- 
nizing me.  I  felt  the  chilly  reception  and  began  to  realize  that  my  presence 
was  not  so  welcome  as  it  had  been  while  in  Springfield.  I  knew  Browne  knew 
that  it  was  me  addressing  him  with  the  friendly  greeting,  but  his  work  had 
been  accomplished  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  gain,  and  I  began  to  get  my 
eyes  opened  to  the  fiict  that  the  "  friendly  interest "  he  had  been  so  keen  to 
demonstrate  in  my  behalf  while  in  Springfield  was  merely' profitable  diplomacy 
he  was  pursolng. 

Browne  continued  to  write  for  several  minutes,  and,  looking  up  with  a  cool, 
calm*  expressionless  greeting,  said:  "How  are  you?  I'll  see  you  in  a  few 
minutes."    I  replied,  "All  right,'*  and  walked  away. 

When  he  finished  his  writing,  he  walked  about  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  a  few 
minutes  and  came  over  to  me.  He  invited  me  to  the  buffet  with  him  to  have  a 
drink.  We  had  a  few  drinks,  and  Browne  requested  me  to  go  to  his  room  with 
him.  We  sat  in  his  room  and  talked  over  political  questions- briefly,  discussed 
various  amusements  for  several  minutes,  and  Browne  suggested  we  attend  one 
of  the  theaters,  but  after  studying  a  little  said  that  he  would  have  to  be  up  early 
and  see  some  parties  and  decided  to  stay  in  the  hotel  for  the  night.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  I  would  go  to  some  show,  and  he  inquired  of  me  if  I  had  any 
money.    I  told  him  that  I  had  about  $3  and  thought  it  would  be  enough. 

Browne  took  a  roll  of  bills  out  of  his  pocket  and  counted  out  $50  in  $10  and 
|20  bills  and  handed  me  the  $50,  saying : 

•*  Now,  don't  go  out  and  *  blow '  all  of  that  in  to-night" 

Browne  continued  by  saying  that  he  would  not  give  me  any  more  money  until 
I  was  ready  to  leave  Chicago,  saying  I  would  spend  it  before  leaving  the  city. 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  leave  the  next  morning,  and  he  replied : 

"  You  come  to  my  room  in  the  morning  by  9  o'clock  and  I  will  give  you  the 
balance  of  the  Lorimer  money  coming  to  you,"  saying,  "  Now,  that  makes  $150 
I  have  given  you,  don't  it?  " 

I  replied  "  Yes." 

After  talking  about  questions  of  a  political  nature  for  a  few  minutes  I  left 
his  room  and  went  to  a  show.    The  next  morning  I  went  to  bis  room  and  found 
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him  waiting  for  me.    Browne  had  a  belt,  made  of  a  heavy,  light-blue  clotb, 
about  10  inches  wide,  fastened  about  his  body  with  a  number  of  safety  pins. 

The  belt  bulged  out  as  if  it  contained  something,  and  I  presume  it  was  money* 
for  I  remarked  to  Browne,  saying: 

"  Lee,  you  ought  to  be  careful,  going  around  with  all  of  that  money  on  yon. 
Some  one  is  liable  to  rob  you.*' 

He  replied  in  these  remarks : 

"  I  was  standing  on  the  street  talking  with  a  friend  yesterday  and  had  it  in  m 
big  book  in  my  hip  pocket,  and  a  fellow  rubbed  up  against  me  and  looked  around 
as  though  he  didn't  like  it.  But  I  guess  if  he  had  known  there  was  over 
$30,000  in  that  book  he  might  not  have  been  so  apt  to  look  sore  about  it" 

I  spoke  to  him  again  about  being  careful,  and  he  picked  up  his  revolver  laying 
on  the  table  and  said  he  had  a  trusty  friend  with  him  everywhere  he  went 

We  discussed  freely  the  actions  of  members  on  various  legislative  propositions 
and  talk  about  the  senatorial  deal. 

Browne  talked  considerable  about  other  deals  and  said  the  governor  bad 
vetoed  one  bill  already  that  there  was  $35,000  *'  put  up  "  to  secure  its  passage. 
He  said  if  the  governor  had  not  vetoed  the  bill  it  would  have  helped  the  "  Jack 
pot "  out  considerable. 

The  words  "Jack  pot"  are  the  words  which  are  used  by  the  members  in 
speaking  of  other  money  "put  up"  or  paid  by  people  or  cori)oratlon8  to  secure 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  their  interest  or  to  defeat  legislation  detrimental 
to  their  Interests  Such  money  is  collected  by  the  leaders  or  members  desig- 
nated to  make  the  deals  by  the  leaders  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  is 
held  by  the  house  or  senate  organization  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature. 

It  is  then  divided  by  the  leaders,  and  the  amount  to  be  given  the  members 
who  support  the  organization  is  decided  upon  and  turned  over  to  the  respective 
leaders  for  distribution  to  their  supporters. 

Browne  talked  about  a  few  other  matters  that  were  of  no  consequence,  and 
reaching  in  his  i)ocket  took  a  large  roll  of  bills — currency — out  and  counted 
seventeen  $50  bills  out  on  the  table.  He  handed  me  the  money  with  thefle 
remarks:  "There  is  $850,  and  with  the  $150  I  have  already  given  you  that 
makes  the  $1,000;  all  of  your  Lorlmer  money."  Ck)ntlnuing,  he  said:  "About 
the  15th  of  July  I  will  be  able  to  give  you  about  that  much  more,  or  possibly 
a  little  more  than  that,  and  it  will  put  you -on  'easy  street'  for  awhile." 

I  took  the  $850  and  put  it  In  an  envelope  and  placed  it  In  my  inside  coat 
pocket.  Browne  noticed  me  do  this  and  told  me  I  would  lose  it  there.  He 
picked  up  a  safety  pin  from  the  table  and  came  over  to  me  and  pinned  tbe 
envelope  to  my  coat  pocket.  I  thanked  him,  and  he  continued  talking  by 
saying : 

"  Now,  don't  go  home  and  pass  those  $50  bills  over  the  saloon  counters  or 
around  any  place  where  people  will  become  suspicious  of  you." 

I  promised  him  I  would  be  careful,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  the  advice 
and  caution  Browne  gave  me  I  showed  the  money  to  my  friend  and  others  and 
made  no  secret  of  having  the  money.  There  were  some  people  who  had  their 
suspicions  of  me  accepting  bribe  money  and  made  remarks  about  the  $50  bllla 
My  friend  had  some  of  them  changed  and  told  me  one  man  asked  him  if  there 
was  not  a  lot  of  bribery  going  on  among  the  members. 

Browne  at  that  time  continued  talking  and  said :  "  You  see,  I  ought  to  K^t 
more  out  of  it  than  the  balance  of  you,  because  I  run  an  awful  chance,  but  I 
can't  tell  some  of  these  fellows  that." 

He  went  on  by  saying :  "  I  am  going  to  handle  the  money  for  our  fellows 
myself,"  saying  that  certain  Chicago  members  wanted  him  to  turn  over  to  them 
the  money  that  was  to  be  given  the  Chicago  members,  and  that  they  would 
give  it  to  them,  but  Browne  said  he  told  them  he  wouldn't  do  it.  He  also  said 
to  me:  "I  will  be  in  St.  I^ouls  in  a  few  days  and  have  our  fellows  in  southern 
Illinois  to  meet  me  there  and  give  them  their  I^rlmer  money." 

I  requested  him  to  let  me  know  when  he  would  reach  St.  Louis  and  I  would 
come  over  and  meet  him  and  the  other  members,  but  he  did  not  let  me  know 
when  he  was  in  St  Louis. 

I  left  Chiciigo,  and  uix)n  reaching  home  I  set  about  paying  off  several  hundred 
dollars  of  debts  standing  against  me.  After  getting  my  financial  affairs  straight- 
ened out,  I  left  in  company  with  one  of  my  friends  for  a  visit  to  the  eastern  part 
of  Tennessee.  Before  leaving  for  the  mountain  country  we  prepared  ourselves 
for  an  enjoyable  visit    Our  expenses  were  considerable  on  this  pleasure  visit, 
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and  we  soon  found  that  we  bad  q)ent  about  all  of  tbe  money  we  had.    We  came 
back  to  Illinois  and  anxiously  waited  for  some  news  about  the  other  money,  the 
"jack-pot"  money. 
After  waiting  a  few  days  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  Chicago : 

Chicago,  July  I4,  1909, 
HcML  Chab.  A.  White,  O'Fallon,  III.: 

Meet  me  to-morrow  forenoon  without  fail  at  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Loui&  Wire 
me  answer  at  once,  care  Briggs  House,  Chicago. 

RoBEBT  E.  Wilson. 

I  answered  tbe  tdegram,  stating  I  would  meet  him  as  requested.  When  I 
read  the  telegram  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Browne  would  be  in  St.  Louis, 
but  when  I  reached  the  Southern  Hotel  the  next  morning,  July  15,  1909,  I  found 
Wilwm  was  the  correct  man. 

On  my  ¥ray  down  Broadway,  in  St.  Louis,  I  met  Representative  Beckemeyer, 
one  of  the  Browne  Democrats,  standing  on  Broadway,  near  Olive  street,  looking 
at  the  worlunen  as  they  were  performing  hazardous  work  on  the  construction  of 
the  new  Wells  Building.  I  spoke  to  Beckemeyer,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  in  St.  Louis.    He  told  me  that  he  was  over  there  on  a  little  business. 

I  went  on  down  to  the  Southern  Hotel,  and,  upon  entering  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  I  found  Representative  Charles  S.  Luke,  Democrat ;  Representative  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  Democrat;  and  Representative  Harry  A.  Shepherd,  Democrat,  seated 
near  the  entrance.  I  walked  up  to  them  and  shook  hands  with  all  of  them. 
They  told  me  that  Representative  Robert  E.  Wilson  had  stepped  out  with  Repre- 
sentatlYe  Michael  S.  Link,  Democrat,  and  would  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

We  talked  about  questions  of  little  importance  until  Wilson  and  Link  arrived. 
They  came  in  and  boarded  the  elevator  and  went  up  to  W^ilson's  room.  Shepherd 
and  Clark  went  up  also,  shortly  after  Wilson  and  Link  went  up,  and  left  Luke 
and  myself  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  hoteL 

Lake  was  angry  and  stated  that  we  were  getting  a  dirty  deal.  Luke  said  he 
could  have  gotten  $1,500  at  the  banning  of  the  session  and  was  sorry  he  did  not 
take  It.  He  said :  "  They  are  only  giving  me  $900  now,  and  it  ain*t  right,  for  I 
onght  to  have  more." 

He  appeared  to  be  very  angry  toward  Browne  and  called  Browne  names.  I 
talked  with  Luke  about  the  Lorlmer  deal  and  tried  to  lead  Luke  to  believe  that  I 
did  not  get  anything  for  voting  for  Lorlmer.  Luke  answered  me  by  saying: 
•*  Yea,  you  did;  you  got  $1,000,  Just  what  we  all  got,  except  the  leaders,  and  it's 
to  be  expected  they  get  more  than  we  do."  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  I  did,  and 
he  replied :  **  Well,  I  saw  it  counted  out  to  be  given  to  you."  I  asked  him  if  he 
got  his,  and  he  said ;  "  Yes ;  I  made  my  deal  with  Lorlmer  direct."  Luke  con- 
tinued talking  by  saying  we  fellows  down  the  State  were  getting  a  rotten  deal  on 
the  "divvy"  out  of  the  "Jackpot"  end  of  it,  saying:  "I  am  going  to  write 
Browne  a  letter  and  give  him  hell." 

We  did  not  talk  very  much  longer  and  went  upstairs  to  Wilson's  room.  We 
went  in  the  room,  and  I  shook  hands  with  Wilson  and  Link.  We  sjit  around 
and  talked  about  unimportant  questions,  having  an  occasional  drink  and  cigars 
served  us. 

Wilson  called  Shepherd  in  the  bathroom,  and  I  could  hear  them  talking  real 
low,  but  couldn't  understand  what  they  were  saying.  They  weren't  in  the 
room  veiy  long,  and  when  they  came  out  Wilson  called  me  in  the  batliroom.  I 
went  In,  and  Wilson  counted  nine  $100  bills  into  my  hand,  saying :  "  That  Is  all 
of  It,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden." 

Wilson  continued  talking  and  told  me  Browne  was  sick  and  hnd  requested 
bim  to  come  to  St  Louis  for  him  In  order  not  to  disappoint  us  fellows. 

I  took  the  $900  and  put  it  in  my  purse  and  told  Wilson  I  was  satisfied. 
Wilson  told  me  that  the  governor  had  vetoed  some  of  the  bills ;  that^  there  was 
considerable  money  "  put  up "  to  secure  their  passage,  saying :  "  If ''lie  hadn't 
done  80,  it  would  help  out  considerable." 

Wilson  said  they  didn't  get  as  much  as  they  expected  to  get,  but  that  Browne 
would  explain  matters  more  clearly  the  next  time  he  saw  me.  Wilson  and  I 
went  back  into  the  room  where  the  other  members  were,  and  we  all  sat  around 
and  talked  for  a  short  while.  Wilson  was  informed  he  could  get  a  train  at 
12.02  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  for  Chicago,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tion to  get  the  train  for  Chicago. 

While  Wilson  was  getting  ready  Link  came  over  to  me  and  said :  "  Charley, 
we  feUowB  down  the  State  get  the  dirty  end  of  it,  don't  we?  " 
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I  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  Yes.**  Wilson  got  ready  and  we  went  downstairs. 
Shepherd,  Link,  and  Clark  bid  Wilson  good-by  and  went  away. 

Wilson,  Luke,  and  myself  talked  for  several  minutes.  Luke  told  Wilson  In  my 
presence  in  the  door  of  the  hotel  that  he  was  going  to  write  Browne  and  wanted 
him  (Wilson)  as  a  t&yor  to  tell  Browne  for  him  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  that 
he  thought  he  had  got  a  "  dirty  deal."  Wilson  told  Luke  he  would  tell  Browne 
for  him. 

I  went  to  the  Union  Station  with  Wilson  and  bid  him  good-by.  He  had  bat  a 
few  minutes  to  board  his  train,  the  12.02  Chicago  and  Alton  train,  and  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him. 

On  my  way  back  to  East  St  Louis  I  stopped  at  the  Third  National  Bank  and 
had  three  of  the  $100  bills  changed  into  smaller  money. 

When  I  reached  my  office  in  Bast  St.  Louis  I  told  my  friend,  whom  I  had 
with  me  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  who  knew  I  was  to  receive 
the  $1,000  for  voting  for  Lorimer,  as  well  as  the  $900,  or  whatever  the  amount 
was  to  be,  out  of  the  "  Jack  pot,"  that  I  had  got  all  of  it  He  had  seen  the 
telegram  the  day  before  and  knew  what  It  meant 

I  showed  him  the  money.  Six  $100  bills  and  $300  In  smaller  bills.  He  laughed 
and  remarked  that  it  was  a  pretty  fair  position,  or  office,  to  be  a  representative 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  money. 

I  paid  off  all  of  the  other  debts  that  had  accumulated  and  went  to  Chicago 
for  several  days  of  additional  vacation. 


BZHIBIT  B. 

[Exhibit  B  consists  of  a  copy  of  an  indictment  found  by  the  grand  Jury  of 
Cook  County,  111.,  against  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  containing  thirteen  counts,  each 
count  charging  said  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  with  bribing  Charles  A.  White  to  vote 
for  William  Lorimer  for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States  tor  the  State 
of  Illinois.] 


DTVESTIGATIOH    OF    CEBTAIH    CHABOES    AGAINST    WILLIAM 
LOBIM£B»  A  SENATOB  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


THUBSDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  22,   1010. 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

The  first  public  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter  was  held  at  the 
Congress  Hotel^  Chicago,  111.,  on  Thursday  morning,  September  22, 
1910,  the  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  being  present :  Hon. 
J.  C.  Burrows,  ^airman;  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  South  Dakota; 
Hon.  Weldon  fe.  Heybum,  Idaho;  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  Ken- 
tucky; Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  Alabama. 

Senator  William  Lorimer,  with  his  counsel,  Hon.  Elbridge  Hanecy, 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  representing  the  Legislative  Voters'  League 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  together  with  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune. 

Senator  Bubrows.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  and  the  chair 
desires  to  make  the  following  preliminary  statement: 

On  June  20,  1910,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  subcommittee  thertof,  be  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  certain 
charges  against  MTllliam  Lorimer,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to 
report  to  the  Senate  whether  in  the  election  of  said  William  Lorimer  as  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  from  said  State  of  Illinois,  there  were  used  or  em- 
ployed corrupt  methods  or  practices;  that  said  committee  or  subcommittee  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  during  any  recess  of  the 
Senate  or  of  Ck>ngress,  to  hold  its  sessions  at  such  place  or  places  as  it  shall 
deem  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation,  to  employ  a  stenog- 
rapher, to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  the  inquiry  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  ttie  Senate 
upon  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  obedience  to  this  resolution  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  designated  a  subcommittee  of  seven  members,  a  ouorum  of 
which  subcommittee  is  now  present,  consisting  of  Senators  J.  C.  Bur- 
rows, of  Michigan,  chairman;  Robert  J.  Gamble,  of  South  Dakota; 
Weldon  B.  Heybum,  of  Idaho;  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  of  Kentucky; 
and  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  of  Alabama ;  and  propose  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  order  or  the  Senate. 

Amonffthe  papers  presented  to  the  Senate  is  a  communication  from 
Clifford  iV.  Barnes,  president  of  the  Legislative  Voters'  League  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  consisting  of  the  affidavit  of  said  Clifford  W. 
Barnes  and  certain  exhibits  thereto  attached,  which  papers  charge 
Senator  Lorimer  with  bribery  and  corrupt  practices  in  securing  his 
election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  is  ready  now  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 
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The  committee  understands  that  Mr.  Barnes,  the  president  of  the 
Legislative  Voters'  Lea^e,  and  Senator  Lorimer  are  both  present, 
and  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions  they  may 
have  to  make  in  furtherance  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  first  suggestion  is 
in  the  way  of  a  petition,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  read. 

Senator  Burbows.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Barnes  (reading) : 

Hon.  Julius  G.  Bubbows, 
United  States  Benator, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  an  Privileges  and  Elections, 

Sib  :  The  undersigned  on  June  7,  1910,  presented  to  the  honorable  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  communication  (which  Is  to  be  found  on  page  7S11  of  volume 
45,  page  2,  of  the  Ongressional  Record  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress),  which 
communication  contained  the  charges  made  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  bribery 
and  the  use  of  corrupt  methods  and  practices  in  the  election  by  the  forty-sixth 
Illinois  general  assembly  of  William  I^rimer  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

On  June  20,  1910,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  to  investigate  ** certain  charges"  against  William  Lorimer,  a  Senator, 
and  to  rei)ort  whether  or  not  in  the  election  of  said  Lorimer  as  such  Senator 
there  were  "  used  or  emi)loyed  corrupt  methods  or  practices." 

The  "certain  charges"  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  June  20,  1910,  were 
either  those  embodied  in  the  communication  of  the  undersigned  (as  tliose  were 
the  only  charges  ever  filed  or  presented  against  Mr.  Lorimer  to  the  United 
States  Senate)  or  refer  to  the  charges  of  conspiracy,  etc.,  made  by  Mr.  Lorimer 
against  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  his  speech  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  May 
28,  1910. 

I  have  seen  the  connniinlcatlon  addressed  to  you  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  under 
date  of  September  19,  1010,  in  which  comnuinication  the  Chicago  Tribune  asked 
periiilssiou  "  to  present  evidence  to  your  body  to  sustain  such  charges,"  referring 
to  the  charges  which  you  are  called  upon  to  investigate  under  the  Senate 
resolution  of  June  20,  1910. 

The  statements  contained  in  my  communication  to  the  Senate,  presented  to 
that  body  on  June  7,  1910,  were  based  largely  u]:K>n  evidence  disclosed  to  me  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  has  the  documentary  and  oral  evidence,  names  of  wit- 
nesses, etc.,  which,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fully  present  to  the  honorable  sub- 
committee of  which  you  are  chairman,  will  support  the  charges  referred  to. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  the  collection  of  this 
evidence,  and  Inasmuch  as  they  have  requested  the  opportunity  to  be  present 
and  present  such  evidence  through  their  counsel,  and  inasmuch  as  the  under- 
signed is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  the  desire  of  your  subcommittee  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  these  charges  and  to  procure  all  evidence  tending  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove such  charges  from  whatever  source  it  is  obtainable,  I  join  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  request  of  September  19,  1910,  that  they  be  permitted  "to  present 
evidence  to  your  body  to  sustain  such  charges  and  to  be  re[)resented  by  counsel 
on  the  hearings  of  the  matters  to  be  heard  and  investigated  by  your  honorable 
subcommittee." 

Respectfully,  Cliffobd  W.  BABNca 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  further  request  to  make? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  add  just 
a  word,  that  the  time  and  effort  which  the  Tribune  has  put  into  this 
investigation  clearly  places  them  in  the  front  rank  as  a  party  qualified 
to  give  testimony.  It  is  quite  without  the  province  of  the  Legislative 
Voters'  Leaffue  to  employ  lawyers  in  this  matter,  nor  have  we  the 
evidence  at  hand  which  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  submit  to 
your  honorable  body  such  testimony  as  would  give  you  the  proper 
data  on  which  you  should  act.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Tribune  can 
do  this.     I  feel  confident,  too,  that  whatever  prejudice  may  have 
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existed  in  the  past  between  the  Tribune  and  Senator  Lorimer,  there 
is  in  this  case  something  tEat  the  people  are  deeply  interested  in, 
and  that  the  people  have  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  campaign 
made  by  the  Tribune  and  the  facts  which  they  are  qualified  to  present. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Mr.  Barnes,  I  understand  you  do  not  care  to 
appear  personally  or  by  attorney  ? 

ifr.  Barnes.  No,  sir;  I  should  prefer  not  to. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Senator  Lorimer,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
submit  to  the  committee  at  this  time? 

Senator  Lorimer.  Nothing  more  than  to  state  that  my  counsel, 
Judge  Hanecy,  is  with  me,  and  if  the  committee  desires  to  hear  him 
on  any  matter  that  they  have  under  consideration  as  representing 
me,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  state  my  side  of  the  case. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  has  not  yet  determined  the 
<^uestion  of  counsel.  But,  speaking  outside  of  the  committee  for  the 
time  being,  I  think  there  will  be  no  objection  to  hearing  Judge 
Hanecy,  if  he  has  any  suggestions  to  make  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Lorimer.  This  is  permitted  for  the  purposes  only  of  this  hearing, 
without  determining  the  question  of  final  allowance  of  counsel. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  no  desire  to  preclude  the  committee  from  excluding  me  or 
any  other  counsel  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  There  is  nobody  more  anxious 
than  Mr.  Lorimer  is  to  have  a  speedy  hearing  and  determination  of 
questions  involved  here.  That  has  been  his  position  all  the  time,  and 
he  has  not  changed  in  that  position  in  any  respect. 

There  are  two  very  serious  reasons  why  this  investigation  should 
not  proceed  at  the  present  time. 

The  charges  made  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  June  were  presented  to  the 
ffrand  jury  through  the  Chicagp  Tribune  and  its  witnesses.  The 
Staters  attorney  took  them  up,  investigated  the  whole  matter  very 
thoroughly,  and  presented  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  the 
Tribune  to  the  ^and  jury  of  this  county.  An  indictment  was  found 
by  the  grand  jury  against  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  legislature.  That  indictment  was  found 
on  the  7th  of  May.  On  the  7th  of  June  Mr.  Browne  was  put  upon 
trial  without  any  further  time  to  prepare,  over  his  objection  and 
that  of  his  counsel,  but  he  was  forced  to  trial  and  was  tried  on  that 
indictment.  The  reason  why  I  think  that  is  quite  pertinent  here  is 
that  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Barnes  are  the  charges  set  forth  in 
that  indictment  and  the  Congressional  Record  has  a  verbatim  copy 
of  that  indictment,  which  consists  of  13  counts.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  7.  Upon  that  hearing  before  the 
court  and  a  jury  in  this  county  there  was  a  disagreement  of  the 
jury.  The  trial  of  that  case  was  begun  on  the  7th  of  June  and  was 
concluded  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  June.  Mr.  Browne  was  put  upon 
trial  again  upon  the  same  indictment  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  it 
is  the  first  instance  probably  in  the  history  of  this  county  where  an 
important  trial  was  begun  or  conducted  during  the  month  of  August, 
our  practice  here  being  for  the  past  more  than  twenty-five  years  that 
the  courts  do  not  sit  for  jury  cases  from  the  third  Monday  of  July 
to  the  third  Monday  of  September — ^never  in  the  criminal  court 
during  August.  Mr.  Browne  was  forced  to  trial  and  was  tried 
again,  the  second  trial  commencing  on  August  2,  and  was  finished 
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and  a  verdict  returned  on  the  9th  of  September,  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  Upon  every  count  of  the  indictaient  before  t^t  court  and 
jury  and  upon  every  count  of  the  indictment  that  is  incorporated  in 
the  char£;es  of  Mr.  Barnes  in  these  proceedings  Mr.  Browne  -wbs 
acquittecL  Somebody,  through  great  ener^  and  expenditure  of 
money  and  other  efforts,  procure  another  indictment  against  MJr. 
Browne  before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury,  that  being  the 
capital  of  the  State,  Sprmgfield.  The  indictment  here  contained,  I 
think,  18  or  14  counte,  covering  every  phase  of  the  case  that  either 
the  Tribune  or  its  private  counsel  or  the  State's  attorney  could  con- 
ceive of.  The  indictment  iii  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury  was 
against  Mr.  Browne  and  another  member  of  the  kgislature,  Mx. 
Wilson,  and  the  charge  here  was  bribery,  and  that  implies  con- 
spiracy, etc  The  indictment  in  Sangamon  County  was  against  Mx. 
Browne  and  Mr.  Wilson,  charging  a  conspiracy  to  bribe,  and  the 
same  questions  that  were  involved  m  the  other  indictment  were  also 
covered^  that  is,  the  same  general  questions,  including  the  election 
of  a  United  States  Senator,  §^enator  Lorimer.  The  indictment  against 
Mr.  Browne  in  the  Sangamon  County  court  is  still  pending. 

They  also  procured  Tand  when  I  say  "  they ''  I  do  not  mean  the 
Tribune,  but  undoubtedly  under  the  statement  of  Mr.  Barnes  here 
it  was  the  moving  factor)  an  indictment  against  Senator  Broderick^ 
a  Democratic  senator  from  Chicago,  charging  him  with  bribery, 
and,  as  I  understand  it — I  was  not  the  counsel  and  have  not  been 
in  either  of  the  cases,  either  in  Springfield  or  here — ^the  State's 
attorney  from  Springfield  came  up  here  and,  I  am  told,  followed 
closely  the  indictment  already  procured  there  from  the  ^and  jury  the 
proceedings  here  against  Browne,  that  is,  in  the  Broderick  case. 

That  case  is  still  pending,  and  will  be  tried  some  time  next  month. 
The  specifications  on  a  motion  to  quash  were  filed  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  and  the  State's  attorney  notified  the  parties  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  set  down  for  hearing  on  a  motion  to  auash,  and  that 
motion  to  quash  and  those  specifications  will  be  heard  next  Tuesday, 
and  that  the  trial  would  follow  almost  immediately,  that  is,  it  will 
follow  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  in  all  probability.    There  are  two 
cases  down  there  growing  out  of  this  transaction,  the  one  against 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  and  tne  one  against  Senator  Broderick.    &  the 
Broderick  case  the  attorneys  have  been  notified  that  the  case  will 
be  set  down  early  in  October  and  will  be  tried  at  that  time  and  the 
trial  will  be  pushed  right  along.    The  Browne  case  there  will  follow 
that.    Browne  and  Broderick,  as  you  gentlemen  can  very  readily  see, 
will  be  very  important  witnesses  in  this  proceeding,  because  it  is 
charged  that  they  paid  the  money  to  Beckemeyer  and  Link  for  voting 
for  Senator  Lorimer.    Beckemeyer  and  Link  are  two  members  of  the 
house,  Democratic  members,  and  friends  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  the 
Democratic  leader;  that  is,  they  were  in  his  party.    They  testified  in 
the  trial  here  fully  on  every  phase  of  the  case  and  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  connection  with  it,  and  they  testified  that  he  got  a  thousand 
dollars,  but  that  it  was  not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.    He  said  he  had 
no  agreement  whatever  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer;  no  arrangement  to 
vote  for  him;  he  said  he  voted  for  him  for  reasons  of  his  own — ^I 
mean  Mr.  Broderick.    Link  testified  that  he  never  got  any  money  to 
vote  for  Lorimer, 
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link  was  called  before  the  grand  jury  by  the  State's  attorney  and 
testified  and  swore  before  the  grand  jury  that  he  never  received  any 
money  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  or  anybody  else  for  voting  for  Sen- 
ator Lioriiner  for  United  States  Senator.  He  was  then  indicted  for 
perjury  immediately  upon  leaving  the  grand  jury  room  and  was  put 
in  charge  of  an  officer  without  any  warrant  whatever  from  anybody, 
and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  since  between  the  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury  and  one  of  the  attorneys  from  the  State's  attorney's 
office  as  to  which  one  directed  that  he  be  put  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer  of  the  State's  attorney's  office ;  but  he  was  put  in  custody  and 
was  taken  away  in  custody  and  kepjt  there.  There  is  much  detail 
about  that  that  I  am  not  going  to  tire  you  gentlemen  with,  but  he 
testified  he  was  .told  by  the  officer  who  had  him  in  charge  that  if  he 
would  go  back  before  the  grand  jury  and  swear  that  he  did  get  a 
thousand  dollars  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer  that  the  State's  attor- 
ney would  quash  the  indictment  against  him  for  perjury.  He  testi- 
fied in  open  court  to  all  of  this,  and  he  testified  that  he  told  the  State's 
attorney  that  he  did  not  get  any  money — ^not  onljr  the  time  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  he  told  him  that  also  in  his  private  office;  but  the 
State's  attorney  said  to  him,  "Here  is  your  wife  and  your  home  on 
one  side  and  there  is  the  penitentiary  on  the  other;  you  may  select 
which  one  you  will  have.  If  you  will  go  before  the  grand  jui-y  and 
testify  that  you  got  a  thousand  dollars  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  you  may  go 
to  your  wife  and  home  and  I  will  quash  the  indictment.  If  you  don't, 
I  will  prosecute  you  and  send  you  to  the  penitentiary."  Mr.  Link 
said,  "  Well,  I  will  tell  a  lie  if  I  have  to,  but  I  don't  want  to."  And 
he  was  then  taken  before  the  grand  jury  and  he  took  back  what  he  had 
said  before  and  he  said  he  did  get  $1,000  for  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer — no,  he  said  he  got  a  thousand  dollars.  He  was  brought  on 
the  witness  stand  at  the  trial  of  Browne  and  he  told  this  story.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  gossip  at  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  criminal 
court  of  this  county.  He  told  the  story  there  as  I  have  narrated  it 
here,  but  more  in  detail,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  get  any  money 
for  voting  for  Lorimer;  he  said  that  he  received  $1,000;  that  Senator 
Lorimer;  that  he  was  a  Democrat  and  Lorimer  was  a  Republican; 
that  his  county — Madison  County — one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the 
State,  in  southern  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  counties  abutting  upon  the 
Mississippi  River;  he  said  that  he  had  heard  Senator  Lorimer  talk 
on  the  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  that  he  and  his  people  were  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and  Senator 
Lorimer  made  that  campaign  through  the  State,  not  as  a  Republican, 
but  he  addressed  Democratic  meetings  in  every  county  in  the  State  and 
down  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans.  He  said  his 
people  were  in  favor  of  that  deep  waterway,  and  the  question,  then, 
that  was  before  the  people  and  what  interested  them  was  wheflier 
they  would  vote  $20,000,000  for  the  building  of  a  deep  waterway  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  he  said  he  and  his  people  were  in  favor  of 
that,  and  that  what  he  did  there  for  Senator  Lorimer  he  did  on  tliat 
account,  and  only  on  that  account,  and  not  because  he  got  any  money 
from  Broderick,  Browne,  Lorimer,  or  anvbodv  else.  Tlie  State's 
attorney  said  to  him  on  cross-examination,  "  You  testified,  Mr.  Link, 
before  the  grand  jurv  that  you  did  get  $1,000  to  vote  for  Lorimer, 
didn't  you? "    "  Yes."    "  You  testify  here  that  you  got  $1,000  after 
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you  voted  for  Lorimer,  don't  vou  ?  ^  "  Yes.''  "  Well,  vou  did  ^t  a 
thousand  dollars,  didn't  you?''  Mr.  Link  hesitated.  "You  testified 
when  the  grand  jury  was  in  session  a  few  days  ago  before  the  grand 
jury  that  you  did."  Knowing  a  special  grand  iury  was  in  session  to 
again  indict  him  if  he  said  so,  he  said,  "  Yes.''  That  is  not  a  mere 
conjecture. 

A  special  grand  jury  was  called  again  during  the  pendency  of  the 
second  trial.  Several  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  for  the  defense 
were  indicted  for  perjury  for  their  testimony  in  the  case,  although 
it  was  corroborated  by  officials  of  the  Central  Illinois  Railroad  and 
others.  Now,  that  was  the  kind  of  a  campaign  that  was  carried  on. 
Mr.  Beckeme^^er  testified  that  he  got  a  thousand  dollars.  He  testified 
that  he  was  taken  before  the  state's  attorney  and  he  told  the  state's 
attorney  that  he  never  got  any  money  from  Browne  or  anybody  else 
for  voting  for  Lorimer.  He  said  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  said  he 
voted  for  Tjorimer  because,  he  said,  the  Democratic  leaders  of  his 
senatorial  district  desired  it,  that  Senator  Lorimer,  because  of  this 
deep-waterway  campaign,  merited  it,  and  because  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer's  advocacy  of  it  he  knew  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 

EBople  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  people  of  the  State  from 
hicago  down  through  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  River  down  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  voted  for  him.  The  police 
officer  of  the  state's  attorney's  office  who  was  put  in  charge  of  Becke- 
meyer  as  soon  as  Beckemeyer  was  excused  from  thejgrand  jury  room, 
testified — ^this  police  officer,  being  a  city  police  officer,  did  special 
work  in  the  city  police  department,  but  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
state's  attorney's  office — ^that  he  took  charge  of  Beckemeyer,  although 
he  had  not  then  been  indicted;  no  warrant  had  been  issued  against 
him,  but  he  was  told  by  the  state's  attorney  or  some  of  his  assistants 
to  take  him,  and  he  did  take  him  and  kept  him  in  custody.  The 
police  officer  was  called  by  Browne's  counsel,  on  the  defense,  in  the 
trial  of  the  last  case  and  he  testified  that  he  was  given  charge  of 
Beckemeyer.  Beckemeyer  said  he  was  forced  to  tell  under  oath — ^I 
think  all  of  the  police  officers  assigned  to  the  state's  attorney's  office 
were  subpoenaed  by  the  defense  in  the  Browne  case.  He  testified — 
that  is,  the  police  officer  Keeley,  this  police  officer  referred  to — that 
he  had  Beckemeyer;  that  he  was  told  to  take  Beckemeyer  out  and  get 
him  drunk  after  he  left  the  grand  jury  room,  stating  there  under 
oath  that  he  never  got  any  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer.  He  said 
he  did  take  him  out  and  he  got  him  drunk;  look  him  to  the  theater; 
that  he  was  told  by  the  stated  attorney's  office  to  take  him  to  the  best 
hotel  in  the  city  and  any  place  he  wanted  to  go;  that  he  did  take  him 
out  and  that  he  did  get  him  drunk ;  that  he  took  him  to  the  theatel*, 
and  then  he  took  him  to  a  house  of  prostitution  out  on  Wabash  ave- 
nue and  the  police  officer  and  Beckemeyer  and  a  friend  of  Becke- 
meyer's  stayed  there  all  night  with  three  women.  The  details  of 
that  were  ruled  out  publicly  by  the  court  from  public  hearing,  but 
that  was  the  statement  made  to  the  court  by  the  police  officer  and  by 
the  others.  He  went  back  after  he  had  first  been  before  the  grand 
jury  and  had  been  taken  out  by  the  police  officer  Keeley,  who  was 

told  to  get  him  drunk.    He  was  taken  back 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion:  Is  the 
committee  to  understand  that  the  purpose  of  your  statement  is  to 
move  for  a  continuance  of  the  casef 
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Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that  you  ou^ht  to 
confine  yourself  to  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  a  continuance  simply, 
and  that  detailing  the  testimony  in  other  cases  does  not  bear  upon 
the  question  of  a  motion  for  continuance.  I  simply  make  that 
su^estion. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  feared,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
might  oe  the  impression  that  the  committee  would  get,  but  the  im- 
portance of  it  is  to  show  the  contest  that  exists  here  and  the  bitterness 
of  it  and  the  extremes  to  which  the  people  who  have  been  prosecuting 
there,  and  who  Mr.  Barnes  says  are  prosecuting  here,  have  gone  to 
in  this  transaction,  and  there  are  two  of  the  cases  still  pending  in 
the  Sangamon  criminal  court 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee,  you  understand,  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  anything  you  may  say  in  support  of  what  I  assume  to 
be  your  motion  for  a  continuance  of  the  case. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  I  will  not  pursue  that  further,  gentlemen,  although 
there  is  very  much  more  detail  and  perhaps  it  has  gone  far  enough 
to  indicate  to  this  committee  what  tne  character  of  the  proceeding 
is.  Mr.  Browne  is  desired  by  Senator  Lorimer  as  a  witness  and  so 
is  Senator  Broderick.  They  have  been  advised,  I  am  told,  by  their 
counsel,  that  they  may  not  testify  here  and  disclose  to  the  prosecu- 
tion at  Springfield  what  their  defense  may  be  of  matters  that  may  be 
used  by  the  prosecution.  They  irisist,  or  counsel  for  Senator  Brode- 
rick and  Mr.  Browne  at  Springfield  insist,  that  it  was  shown  here 
and  admitted  that  $3,500  was  paid  for  the  testimony  of  White,  the 
principal  prosecuting  witness,  and  paid  by  the  Tribune ;  and  I  have 
here  a  photograph  of  the  contract  between  the  Tribune,  signed  by 
Mr.  Keeley,  the  managing  editor  for  the  Tribune,  and  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  White  upon  the  stand,  where  he  produced  the  original  con- 
tract. At  the  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  Tribune  paid  $3,500  to 
procure  that  testimony  against  Browne  and  through  Browne  to  de- 
feat Lorimer,  and  they  fear — ^no,  there  isn't  any  testimony  about  the 
money  being  paid,  but  the  contract  was  entered  into  and  it  was  paid ; 
the  last  payment  of  the  $1,000  was  not  to  be  paid  until  after  the 
first  trial,  but  White  testified  that  it  was  in  fact  paid  to  him  before 
he  testified,  although  it  was  possibly  thirty  days,  it  would  not  be 
due  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  until  probably  thirty  days  or 
a  number  of  days  anyway,  after  the  trial.     He  testified  to  that. 

Now,  they  say,  if  they  disclose  their  defense,  or  disclose  the  main 
facts — facts  that  might  be  material  in  their  defense  here,  other  witnesses 
can  be  procured  for  a  less  sum  than  $3,500  to  testify  against  them, 
and  their  counsel  insists  that  they  shall  not  testify  here.  Now,  to 
compel  those  men  to  testify  here,  you  gentlemen  can  very  readily  see, 
every  lawyer  can,  and  most  laymen  can,  how  detrimental  it  might 
be  to  them  in  making  their  defense  down  at  Springfield  next  month ; 
and  to  deprive  Senator  Lorimer  of  their  testimony  here  might  be 
very  detrimental  to  him  in  this  investigation,  and  he  is  not  williner 
to  go  on  unless  he  is  compelled  to  go  on  with  that  handicap  and  tliat 
disadvantage.  Now,  that  is  not  all.  Fifty  of  the  men  who  voted 
for  Senator  Lorimer,  about  50  of  the  men  (I  think  it  was  from  47  to 
50,  not  less  than  47,  and  I  think  from  there  to  a  little  over  50,  who 
vited  for  Senator  Lorimer)  have  been  nominated  at  the  primaries 
just  past  for  the  election  that  will  take  place  on  the  8th  or  Novem- 
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ber.  Twenty-five  of  the  47  to  50  are  Democrats  and  the  other 
are  Republicans.  Now,  these  same  charges  that  are  presented  here, 
that  were  presented  in  the  trial  of  the  criminal  court,  have  been 
presented  in  most  of  the  senatorial  districts  of  those  gentlemen  by 
the  same  men  who  are  presenting  them  here.  Mr.  Barnes  has  gone 
out  into  the  different  circuits  or  the  different  districts  and  has  made 
speeches.  Mr.  Barnes  is  not  a  Democrat,  but  he  has  gone  into 
Democratic  territory  and  denounced  these  men  on  account  of  Uie 
charges  that  are  here  made,  so  that  they  have  been  put  upon  trial 
repeatedly.  He  went  into  Lee  O'Neil  Browne's  territory,  and  made 
speeches  denouncing  him  upon  the  charges  made  here  and  they  were 
the  same  that  were  made  in  the  criminal  court.  He  did  not  ro  alone. 
He  got  a  number  of  his  friends  to  go  down  in  that  district,  mat  they 
were  not  living  in,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with,  and  ihade 
those  speeches,  but  Mr.  Browne,  it  is  true,  was  nominated  by  the 
biggest  popular  vote  that  he  ever  got  in  that  district,  and  they  went 
into  Senator  Broderick's  district  here  in  Chicago,  although  they  did 
not  live  there,  and  they  made  the  same  attack  on  Senator  Broderick 
there. 

They  went  into  the  senatorial  district  of  Speaker  Shurtleff,  who 
was  the  speaker  of  the  last  house,  and  they  made  the  same  attack  as 
on  Senator  Broderick,  who  was  nominatea  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
3  to  1,  notwithstanding  their  attack  and  the  attack  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Mr.  Barnes  says  he  knows  more  about  this  than  any- 
one else.  They  went  into  all  of  the  other  senatorial  districts,  and 
notwithstanding  that,  47  to  50  or  more  who  were  attacked  in  that 
way,  about  half  Republicans  and  half  Democrats,  were  nominated 
by  the  people  of  their  senatorial  districts.  If  that  was  all,  it  might 
be  said  to  stop  there,  that  would  end  there,  but  the  threat  is  made 
publicly  through  the  columns  of  the  Tribune  and  its  associated  papers 
m  the  same  combination  that  the  attack  will  be  continued  on  the 
same  lines  as  made,  viciously  if  necessary,  on  to  the  election  in 
November,  and  that  these  men  will  be  defeated.  Now,  these  men,  47 
to  50  men,  are  very  largely  interested  in  that  question,  and  if  we  call 
them  here,  you  gentlemen  can  very  readily  see  how  embarrassing 
it  may  be  to  them,  and  how,  what  they  may  testify  to  here  may 
be  against  them  in  their  senatorial  districts  at  the  election  on  the 
8th  of  November,  and  they  say  they  won't  come  unless  they  have 
to,  tliey  say  pointedly  they  will  not  come;  of  course,  they  do  not 
know,  some  of  them,  that  they  can  he  compelled  to  come.  But  it  is 
not  fair  to  them,  I  submit,  to  compU  them  to  be  taken  away  from 
their  senatorial  districts  with  that  kind  of  a  fight  pending  and  com- 
pel them  to  come  here  and  furnish  facts  that  may  be  used  against 
them  in  their  own  districts  and  to  their  detriment  and  defeat. 

Now,  the  essence  of  all  that  is,  it  is  not  the  fact  of  fighting  Sen- 
ator Lorimer  alone,  it  is  not  because  of  the  opposition  or  the  venom 
foward  him,  but  in  its  operation  it  will  not  only  apply  to  Senator 
Lorimer  but  to  all  of  the  men  who  voted  for  Senator  Ix)rimer.  That 
is,  the  charge  that  is  being  made  now  without  saying  so,  the  real 
facts  are  that  they  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  because  of  his  ad- 
vocacy and  grand  work  in  the  appropriation  involving  the  expend  r 
ture  of  $20,000,000.  Here  they  had  to  act  by  a  constitutional  amend-*- 
ment.  Now  they  say  that  the  two  sides,  the  Tribune  and  the  gov- 
ernor, are  contending  that  $20,000,000  for  a  power  plant  and  not  for 
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a  deep  waterway,  and  that  was  before  the  last  legislature,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  leading  that  fight  to 
keep  pledges  they  had  made  to  the  people.     Now  tnat  same  ques- 
tion IS   presented   to  these   different  constituencies,   and   it   is  at- 
tempted to  defeat  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominees — 
those  who  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  voted  against  the 
expenditure  of  $20,000,000  by   the  governor  of  the   State   for  a 
power  plant  when  a  pledge  was  made  to  the  people  that  it  would 
oe  expended  only  for  a  deep  waterway.    Now  they  are  confronted 
with  these  two  questions,  and  upon  which  they  are  being  attacked 
because  they  voted  against  the  expenditure  of  that  money,  and  it  is 
an  attempt  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  legislature  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  led  by  its  able  editor,  Mr. 
Keeley,  in  getting  that  $20,000,000  for  the  governor  to  spend  during 
his   administration,   and   before   the  expiration   of   it.     Now    they 
are  confronted  with  those  (questions,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  question 
to  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  side  in  this  casse,  that  he  can  not  get 
those  witnesses  here,  or  that  he  can  only  get  them  by  the  enforcing 
of  the  power  than  can  be  exercised  by  this  committee  to  compel  them 
.  to  come  in  here  and  submit  to  what  may  be  mere  gossip,  but  gossip 
serious  enough  to  seriously  affect,  and  possibly  defeat,  many  or  them 
at  the  coming  election.     Now,  there  is  the  condition  that  we  are 
confronted   with.    Those   candidates   for  the   legislature   say   they 
will  not  come  here;  they  will  not  come.    We  know  only  what  they 
state  about  it.    We  know  that  Senator  Broderick  and  Mr.  Browne 
will  not  come  unless  they  are  compelled  to  come,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  be  put  under  that  handicap. 

This  question  has  already  been  tried,  of  course.  The  judgment 
of  the  criminal  court  here  exonerated  Mr.  Browne,  and  finding  that 
Mr.  White,  the  prosecuting  witness,  who  was  paid  $3,500  for  his 
testimony,  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  Mr.  Link;  what  they  say  does 
not  bind  this  committee,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
oourt,  so  far  as  the  charge  that  White  was  bribed  by  Browne  to  vote 
for  Lorimer,  that  would  be  in  every  jurisdiction  in  the  world,  as  I 
understand  it,  res  adjudicata  here,  and  in  every  other  tribunal  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  try  the  case.  Now,  there  are  other  questions 
auxiliary  to  that,  surrounding  that,  that  may  have  other  details,  all 
of  which  may  not  come  out  before  this  committee  or  the  general 
public,  and  which  we  do  not  think  ought  to  come  out  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Mr.  Lorimer  for  political  reasons,  or  the  different  men, 
these  25  Republicans  and  25  Democrats,  who  are  candidates  at  the 
dection  in  November,  for  purely  political  reasons  and  not  for  the 
reasons  for  which  this  committee  was  appointed  to  make  this  in- 
vestigation. This  committee  was  appointed  to  try  the  issue,  and 
there  can  be  no  desire  to  do  other  than  to  investigate  the  question 
whether  an  unworthy  person  has  unworthily  obtained  his  office  and 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  still  retains  it.  These 
charges  were  not  made  until  considerably  more  than  a  year  after  he 
took  his  seat,  and  then  they  originated  m  the  payment  of  $3,500  to 
White,  and  then  the  bludgeon  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  state  at- 
torney's oflSce  compelling  two  others  to  testify  to"  what  was  taken  to 
be  corroborative  testimony. 

No  good  purpose  can  oe  accomplished  so  far  as  the  purposes  of 
this  committee  are  concerned,  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 
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good  morals,  or  good  government,  by  forcing  a  hearing  of  this  pro- 
ceeding at  the  present  time,  because  the  Senate  will  not  sit  regularly 
until  the  first  Monday  of  December.  The  Browne  and  the  Broderick 
case  will  be  tried  beiore  that  time  undoubtedly,  and  the  conclusions 
that  are  now  pending  in  which  all  of  these  men  are  vitally  interested 
in  their  different  senatorial  districts  will  be  over  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  and  there  is  ample  time  between  the  close  of  election  in 
November  and  the  closing  of  the  trials  of  Browne  and  Broderick 
to  investigate  this  whole  matter  and  be  ready  even  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session  of  the  Senate  to  present  the  report  of  this  committee. 
In  that  way  fairness  will  be  shown  to  all  of  the  sides  and  interests  in- 
volved here,  and  unfairness  will  not  be  meted  out  to  one  side  to  the  very 
great  detriment  of  the  other.  And  I  submit  that  for  another  reason, 
because  of  the  truth  that  must  come  out  on  the  floor  here  and  of  all 
the  truth  that  must  come  out  from  the  witnesses,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  hampered  or  coerced  because  of  the  conditions  that  surround 
them  at  the  present  time.  And  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  ought  to  have  very  serious  consideration  here,  and 
that  this  matter  should  be  postponed  until  all  those  matters  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  criminal  court  of  Sangamon  County  and  the  election 
in  November.  Otherwise  the  effect  or  the  investigation  here,  what- 
ever the  conclusion  may  be,  will  be  purely  political  and  will  be  used 
as  a  political  club  to  defeat  the  candidates  of  both  parties — candi- 
dates of  both  parties  for  the  legislature — and  do  a  very  great  injustice 
to  Senator  Lorimer.  And  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
that  that  should  not  be  done  when  there  is  no  purpose  involved  except 
to  give  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  or  other  enterprising  newspapers  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  the  gossips  that  may  come  out  in  the  hearing 
here. 

Mr.  Barnes.  May  I  'say  just  a  word? 

Senator  Burrows.  Certamly. 
.  Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  the  plea  that  has  just 
been  made  to  this  committee  to  delay  action,  and  I  am  surprised  at 
the  ground  stated  in  that  appeal  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  nave  it  within  your  power  and  you,  gentlemen,  to  do  something 
more  than  help  defeat  unworthy  legislators,  who  are  now  seeking 
office  at  Springfield.  You  have  in  within  your  power  and  I  believe 
it  is  your  purpose  and  within  your  power  to  remove  from  the  United 
States  a  stain  that  we  of  Illinois  have  made  upon  it,  and  a  stain  made 
upon  our  own  State.  And  we  who  are  disinterested,  sir,  I  may  claim, 
who  belong  to  a  nonpolitical  organization,  are  very,  very  eager  to 
have  this  investigation  proceed.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  been  out  m  this 
State  trying  to  defeat  such  men  as  Mr.  O'Neill  Browne  and  Mr. 
Shurtleff  and  Mr.  Broderick  and  others  who  represent  those  parties 
and  who  stand  for  dishonesty,  who  stand  for  the  lowest  kind  of  cor- 
rupting politics.  We  have  evidence  to  prove  that,  sir,  evidence  that 
you  could  not  deny,  and  you  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  proceed  with 
and  press  this  investigation.  I  have  been  criticised  for  having  used 
the  agency  of  the  Tribune  in  presenting  this  claim  to  your  honorable 
body  of  the  Senate.  Let  me  very  briefly  explain  how  this  came  about. 
There  are  several  of  us  who  had  understood  the  situation  at  Spring- 
field, knew  by  evidence  that  was  hardly  sufficient  to  be  brought  into  a 
court  and  to  have  condemned  the  defendants,  knew  by  evidence  that 
corruption  of  the  most  gross  character  had  been  taking  place  in 
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Springfield  during  the  last  session,  largely  brought  about  by  a  par- 
tisan combine,  a  combine  that  afterwards  came  to  be  the  agent  of 
Senator  Lorimer  in  his  election.  The  Legislative  Voters'  League 
endeavored  through  political  agencies  to  obtain  definite  proof  of  the 
corruption  that  was  going  on,  but  it  could  not  find,  as  it  seemed  to 
us  who  were  in  the  position  of  executive  officers,  could  not  find  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  ^o  into  court.  We  were  all  ashamed  of  it  and  all 
felt  it  and  the  need  of  remedying  it,  and  in  fact,  we  would  have  given 
anything  at  the  expense  of  a  large  fortune  if  we  could  have  uncovered 
the  corruption  that  it  was  perfectly  evident  was  goin^  on  at  Spring- 
field. When  the  Tribune  found,  through  Charles  White's  story,  some 
evidence  that  made  it  possible  to  open  the  grand  jury  action,  we  were 
overjoyed  and  we  expected  that  the  honorable  Senate  would  immedi- 
ately take  action  bringing  about  an  investigation.  And  when  the 
weeks  went  by  and  no  action  was  taken,  I  was  called  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  by  a  representative  of  the  Examiner,  I  believe  it  was, 
who  asked  me  if  the  Voters'  League  would  not  do  something  to  bring 
this  matter  before  your  honorable  body.  I  said  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  league  was  qualified  to  do  it,  but  I  would  take  the  matter  under 
consideration,  and  we  talked  the  matter  over  and  could  not  see  our 
way  clear;  and  one  day  while  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission of  commerce  at  the  Union  Lea^e  Cluo,  Mr.  Keeley  called  me 
up  and  asked  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  our  doing  this  thing 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune  t 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune.  I  told 
him  as  I  had  told  the  reporter — that  is,  I  supposed  he  was — of  the 
Examiner,  that  I  didn't  see  how  we  could  do  anything  about  it;  he 
said,  "  I  think  we  can  help  you."  I  said,  "  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  you."  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Keeley's  office,  and  we  talked  the 
matter  over;  and  after  a  consultation,  Mr.  Keeley  had  prepared  the 
matter  that  was  afterwards  laid  beiore  your  honorable  body  and 
siCTed  by  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  Illinois,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  State  rather  than  any  political  party,  are  perfectly  confident 
that  we  have  corroborative  evidence  in  abundance  to  testify  and  show 
and  prove  that  there  never  has  been  a  state  of  political  corruption  to 
exceed  that  which  was  in  evidence  at  Springfield  at  the  last  session. 
By  your  immediate  action,  sir,  you  could  help  those  of  us  who  are 
disinterested ;  you  could  help  us  purge  out  of  the  State  a  lot  of  rascals 
who  ought  to  be  removed  oy  force.  It  is  a  fact  that  your  action 
now  would  help  immensely  in  clearing  out  of  this  campaign  a  lot 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  cleared  out.  x  ou  have  it  in  your  power  to 
bring  evidence  which  the  court  here  in  Cook  County  could  not  con- 
sider, and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  as  the  Hon.  Judge  Hanecy  has  re- 
marked, that  ^ould  you  see  fit  to  call  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  and  Mr. 
Broderick  and  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  others  here,  the  testimony  they 
would  give  would  be  so  damaging  that  they  would  doubtless  hie 
defeated  at  the  coming  election. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  might  hear  from  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Tribune,  Mr.  Austrian,  who  is  now  acting  as  temporary 
counsel. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  just  reply  to  one  thing  in  verification  of 
what  A  said  when  I  was  on  my  feet  before  ?  Mr.  Barnes  has  thor- 
oughly confirmed  that  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  and  what 
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is  adduced  here  will  be  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
these  men  who  are  candidates  for  the  legislature  and  who  voted 
against  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000  for  a  water-power  plant  in- 
stead of  a  waterway.  I  could  not  have  a  clearer  admission  if  I  had 
cross-examined  the  gentleman  myself. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  the' committee  would  like  to  have  you  . 
put  in  writing  your  application  for  a  continuance,  stating  the  grounds 
for  such  contmuance  distinctly  and  clearly,  and  in  such  form  as  you, 
yourself,  as  an  eminent  jurist  and  lawyer,  would  listen  to  and  con- 
sider. There  has  been  very  much  said  outside  of  the  point  of  the 
continuance,  and  we  would"  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  motion  in 
writing,  in  the  usual  form,  as  an  application  for  continuance,  stat- 
ing succinctly  the  grounds  upon  whicn  you  ask  it. 

Judge  IIanecy.  I  would  oe  very  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mav  I  ask  within  w^hat  time? 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  have  it  ready  by  to-morrow,  I  pre-  * 
sume,  Judge. 

Judge  IIanecy.  I  will  do  it  just  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Would  you  hear  from  Mr.  Austrian,  representing  the 
Tribune? 

Senator  Burrows.  Upon  this  motion  for  a  continuance? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrow^s.  Yes;  we  will. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen;  before  vou  have 
heard  me  upon  the  question  for  a  continuance,  I  think  the  first  thing 
that  ought  to  be  heard  is  whether  you  will  permit  the  Tribune  to 
appear,  not  in  the  light  of  a  prosecutor,  but  to  aid  or  rather  present 
in  such  succinct  form  as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable  tne  wit- 
nesses— the  oral  and  documentary  evidence  which  they  have  leading 
to  an  investigation  of  this  charge.  And  I  desire  to  address  mvselr, 
if  permitted  so  to  do,  upon  two  propositions :  First,  shall  the  Tribune 
be  neard,  as  such,  through  its  counsel;  and  secondly,  if  you  conclude 
to  hear  the  Tribune,  whether  or  not  a  speedy  hearing  should  be  had, 
or  this  matter  postponed  indefinitely.  Of  course  you  are  all  familiar 
with  the  record  under  which  you  ai'e  acting.  Senator  Lorimer's 
speech  of  May  28,  the  filing  of  the  Legislative  Voters  League  of 
charges  on  June  7,  the  resolution  referring  this  charge  or  these 
charges  to  this  committee  to  audit,  and  subsequently,  on  June  20, 
the  resolution  directing  this  committee  or  this  subcommittee  to  in- 
vestigate- the  charges  w-hether  or  not  corruption  or  corrupt  methods 
or  practices — bribery  is  not  stated  in  the  resolution — ^were  indulged 
in  m  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

When  that  resolution  was  introduced  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  you  undoubtedly  remember  that  Senator  Borah  asked  leave 
to  amend  by  inserting  the  w'ord  "  immediately;"  and  if  there  is  any 
question  about  that  I  have  it  here  before  me,  and  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  rose  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  said :  "  Don't  you 
think.  Senator,  that  that  is  a  little  reflection?  "  And  the  suggestion 
or  the  proposed  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  thereupcHi  the  chair- 
man 01  this  subcommittee  stated  with  all  due  dispatch  you  would 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  on  these  charges.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  read  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  of  June  20.  You  an- 
nounced many  weeks  ago  that  on  June  20  you  would  sit  in  Chicago 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  might  be  adduced  and  produced  here  for 
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your  consideration.  After  some  days  you  called  this  meeting  to  order 
and  we  appear.  You,  I  believe,  came  here  on  September  19,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee.  We, 
on  September  19,  and  by  "  we,"  I  mean  the  client  I  represent,  and  who, 
casting  aside  all  the  chaff  that  has  been  said  here  upon  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  this  controversy  is  the  only  party  interested,  as  every- 
one concedes,  were  handed  a  list  of  some  twenty-five  witnesses,  and 
again  on  September  20  again  were  handed  a  list  of  something  like 
thirteen  or  fourteen  witnesses  who  we  were  ready  to  produce  with 
your  assistance  and  by  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena.  I  speak  of  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  the  face  of  the  charge  of  Senator  Lorimer, 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  28,  1910,  that  he  wanted  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the  charges  and  that  the  client  whom  I 
represent,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  would  not  dare  to  step  out  in  the 
open  and  make  the  charges  or  present  the  evidence.  We  are  now  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  and  have  furnished  you  some  evidence 
with  the  list  of  witnesses,  and  we  say  to  you  that  the  state  of  the 
record  is  not  as  Judge  Hanecy  would  have  you  believe.  We  say  to 
you  that  the  acquittal  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  is  not,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, res  ad  judicata,  or  even  a  decision  of  persuasive  authority, 
that  will  even  be  considered  by  this  subcommittee.  Suppose  Mr. 
Browne  had  been  convicted  and  we  had  offered  to  introduce  the  order 
of  his  conviction  before  you,  would  you  have  given  it  much  time  or 
consideration  that  that  order  of  conviction  was  binding,  or  even 
tended  to  prove  the  charge  made  under  this  investigation?  No  two 
rules  of  law  are  better  settled  and  established  than  these,  first,  that 
you  must  either  connect  the  sitting  Senator  with  the  direct  charge  of 
bribery  himself,  or  second,  that  you  must  say  that  so  many  votes  have 
been  swung  to  the  Senator-elect  as  to,  by  corrupt  methods  and  prac- 
tices of  brioery,  as  to  take  from  him  that  majority  which  he  had. 

In  considering  the  evidence  as  to  either  one  of  those  two  proposi- 
tions, the  law  bearing  upon  either  one  of  those,  and  I  offered  in  evi- 
dence an  indictment  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  that  on  June  16  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  he  paid  one  Charles  E.  White,  then  a  sitting  member 
of  "the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  of  Illinois,  a  sum  of  money,  would 
the  gentleman  say  that  that  tended  to  prove  any  issue  in  this  case? 
No.  Now  then,  we  have  an  acquittal  and  Judge  Hanecy  says  that  in 
every  court  in  Christendom  that  would  be  considered  as  persuasive 
res  adjudicata,  as  persuasive  authority.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of 
this  subcommittee,  that  the  gentleman  knows  and  you  know  that  in 
the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  and  in  the  criminal  court  of  any 
other  county  and  every  county  in  the  United  States,  that  vou  must 
prove  a  crime  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  proof  of  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  is  proof  of  guilt  to  a  reasonable  and  moral 
certainty.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  this  question — look  at  the 
Payne  case,  look  at  the  Clarke  case,  look  at  the  Clayton  Powell  case, 
and  look  at  any  of  the  cases  that  you  gentlemen  in  your  long  expe- 
rience in  the  United  States  Senate  have  had  occasion  to  review  and  sit 
upon,  and  show  me  one  sentence  where  you  have,  or  where  any  of  your 
predecessors  in  office  have,  held  that  you  must  prove  corruption  or 
corrupt  methods  or  practices  in  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  each  and  every  element  of  the 
corrapt  methods  and  practices  indulged  in.  And  again,  Officer 
Keeley,  referred  to  by  Judge  Hanecy,  may  have  been  drunk ;  I  don't 
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care  whether  he  was  or  not ;  he  may  have  indulged  in  practices  that 
the  learned  counsel  says  he  indulged  in.  We  are  not  reiving  on 
Officer  Keeley.  We  have  given  you  the  names  of  men  wno  were 
members  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  Illinois  in  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  without  number.  We  say  to  you,  if  this  is  political  conspi- 
racy, as  Judge  Hanecy  says,  you  can  readilv  dispose  of  it  between 
now  and  the  elections.  We  say  to  you  further  that  if  there  is  not 
anything  in  our  position  the  sooner  it  is  exposed  the  better  for  all 
concemSl.  We  say  that  if  we  en^ged  in  or  indulged  in  a  conspi- 
racy with  Governor  Deneen,  or  the  Ijegislative  Voters  League,  or 
anyone  else,  you  can  expose  it  promptly  and  immediately. 

We  bought  this  testimony  for  $3,500,  did  we?  and  if  you  bring 
Senator  Broderick  here  to  testify  and  he  discloses  what  his  defense 
is  we  can  buy  some  more  cheaper  later  on.  Counsel  did  not  tell  you 
that  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  case  showed  that  we  didn't  buy  any 
testimony  at  all.  That  this  very  story,  this  confession  of  this  man 
Charles  E.  White  many  months  before  we  ever  heard  of  him,  was 
offered  to  Everybody's  Magazine  and  the  McClure  Publishing  Com- 
pany and  many  others,  and  along  in  May  was  the  first  we  ever  heard 
of  him,  and  later  on  somebody  told  us  Senator  Lorimer  must  have 
been  telling  him  about  it,  asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  it.  I  am 
not  here  in  defense  of  White.  You  will  see  White;  you  will  see 
Broderick;  you  will  see  Browne;  you  will  see  them  all,  and  having 
heard  the  testimony  of  all  it  is  for  you  to  determine  upon  which  side 
the  truth  lies.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  subcommittee,  if  this  is  all 
idle  chaff,  if  this  is  political  guff  and  no  more,  if  this  is  not  an  at- 
tempt and  an  honest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  my  client  to  have  you 
know  the  facts,  why,  then,  we  are  wrong  and  you  only  want  to  know 
the  facts.  Judge  Hanecy  says  that  we  are  the  instigating  motive 
power.  We  are,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here.  Why,  the  very  state- 
ment of  Judge  Hanecy,  the  intricacies  of  his  statement,  and  the  in- 
volved methods  that  he  pursued  to  enlighten  you  gentlemen  upon 
the  details  of  the  two  trials  of  Lee  Brown,  where  the  only  offense 
for  which  and  upon  which  he  could  have  been  tried  was  whether  or 
not  in  the  county  of  Cook,  not  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  not  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  but  whether  or  not  only  in  the  county  of  Cook  he 
tried  to  bribe  one  Charles  E.  White.  Why,  the  evidence  in  that  very 
case  showed — it  was  not  competent  as  material  substantive  evidence — 
the  evidence  in  that  case  showed  that  the  act  complained  of  took  place 
not  alone  in  Cook  County,  took  place  in  Springfield,  in  Sangamon 
County,  and  in  St.  Louis.  Why,  if  I  could  go  into  detail,  and  go  on 
to  detail — for  the  same  purpose  and  following  along  the  line  fol- 
lowed by  Judge  Hanecy — as  to  what  the  evidence  in  that  case  showed, 
why,  if  I  should  go  on  and  detail  the  facts  we  intend  to  establish 
before  you,  you  would  be  somewhat  surprised. 

For  instance,  if  I  should  say  to  you  now  that  we  will  prove  to  you 
the  sudden  affluence  and  wealth  after  a  certain  conference  with  this 
same  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  of  many  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
suppose  I  should  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  after  this  exposure  the  senators  and  members  of  the 
house  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  were  chasing  each  other 
like  hares  all  over  this  State,  meeting  at  dark  places,  out  of  the  way 
places,  and  framing  defenses  and  alibis  with  reference  to  the  payment 
of  corrupt  money.    Suppose  I  said  that  besides  the  men  he  men- 
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tioned,  Link  and  Beckemeyer,  from  the  day  that  Senator  Ijorimer 
made  that  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber  on  May  28, 
1910,  without  the  influence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  unbeknown  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  most  theretofore  respected  members 
of  the  senate  of  this  State,  Senator  Holden,  confessed  that  he  had 
been  paid  $2,500  to  vote  for  Lorimer.  Suppose  I  should  go  on  and 
bare  and  disclose  without  number  the  men.  we  can  enmesh  in  the 
toils  of  bribery.  Suppose  I  stated  to  you  that  these  men  will  go  on 
the  stand  and  testify  to  these  things,  one  to  the  effect  that  $1)00  was 
paid  in  a  bath  room,  as  a  part  of  wiis  controversy,  suppose  I  was  to 
rehearse  all  that,  to  what  purpose  would  it  be?  Referring  again  to 
what  Judge  Hanecy  said  to  you  a  short  time  ago,  we  are  the  motive 
cause — we  printed  this  story  on  the  30th  of  April  and  on  the  28th 
of  May  for  the  first  time,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  No  action  was  taken.  On  the  1st  day  of  June  this 
resolution  was  written  by  Mr.  Keeley.  No  action  taken.  At  the 
l>ehest  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  Legislative  Voters  League  filed  be- 
fore you  and  presented  a  written  memorial  which  appeal's  on  record, 
then  for  the  first  time  was  this  resolution  on  the  20th  of  June  passed. 

Now,  I  say  that  we  have  the  names  of  and  we  have  the  witnesses, 
we  have  the  documentary  proof  and  the  evidence  and  we,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  are  thoroughly  responsible,  no  one  will  gainsay  that 
for  a  moment,  we  ask  in  all  fairness,  not  as  prosecutor's,  but  simply 
to  aid,  assist,  and  help  you  in  this  matter  as  much  as  possible.  We 
want  no  more  part  in  this  investigation  than  you  think  we  ought 
to  have. 

Now,  with  reference  to  a  continuance,  you  are  not  going  to  stay 
here  ad  infinitum;  you  are  going  to  be  here  for  perhaps  a  week  or 
two  or  three.  We  will  produce  testimony,  if  you  will  permit  us  to 
assist  you,  the  honorable  subcoirunittee,  to  keep  you  busy  for  at  least 
a  few  weeks;  and  suppose  Senator  Broderick  and  Senator  Browne 
are  put  upon  trial  at  Springfield,  and  suppose  a  conviction  should 
be  had,  and  then  a  writ  of  error  sued  out  to  the  supreme  court  of 
this  State,  and  then  counsel  representing  Broderick  and  Browne 
say,  "•  No;  we  won't  permit  our  clients  to  testify."  "  Why?  "  "  Why, 
there  is  a  writ  of  error  pending  in  the  case,  and  if  the  case  is  reversed, 
why,  then,  of  course,  we  will  have  to  have  another  trial,  and  then 
we  might  want  them  to  testify."  I  never  heard — being  a  man  of 
not  great  experience,  such  as  Judge  Hanecy — I  never  heard  such  an 
argument  advanced.  AVhen  those  witnesses  come  here  and  say  they 
are  not  going  to  testify,  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  there  may  be 
some^act  pursuant  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  that  case 
provided.  And  then  if  an  adjournment  be  necessary  to  permit,  in 
your  discretion,  some  other  witnesses  to  testify,  that  may  be  done 
again.  We  say  to  you,  that  if  you  will  but  issue  the  subj)(PnaSj  and  if 
you  will  direct  that  they  may  be  served  or  permit  us  to  have  agents 
serve  them  or  by  whoever  you  may  designate,  we  will  have  this  evi- 
dence and  sufficient  of  it,  irrespective  of  the  gentlemen  named  by 
Judge  Hanecy,  to  keep  the  committee  busy  for  some  time  to  come. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  Senator  Lorimer  or  any  of  his  friends  to  limit  the  investi- 
gation here  or  to  exclude  any  testimony  that  this  committee  may 
desire  to  hear,  and  we  will  aid  this  committee  and  have  any  witness 
here  that  the  committee  will  suggest  or  that  the  committee  desires 
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to  hear  from.  We  do  think,  however,  it  would  be  unfair  to  use  this 
investigation  as  a  political  club  to  defeat  the  men  who  can  not  be 
here  at  the  elections  that  will  be  concluded  on  the  8th  dav  of  Novem- 
ber.  We  do  suggest  that  gossip  should  not  be  published  through 
this  committee.  It  should  not  be  the  means  of  conveying  mere  gossip 
to  the  public,  as  suggested  by  Brother  Austrian,  tlirough  the  papers 
that  he  with  somebody  else  own  and  control  imder  the  title  of  "  we ;  " 
but  that  only  such  testimony  and  such  facts  as  tend  to  show  things 
that  this  committee  should  investigate  should  be  gone  into,  and  there 
can  be  no  conclusion  until  after  the  Senate  meets  in  December:  so 
that  the  only  purpose  that  could  be  accomplished  by  making  this 
conduit  of  gossip  through  the  committee,  to  the  Tribune  for  pub- 
lication, would  be  to  affect  the  men  who  are  running  for  the  legis- 
lature and  who  can  not  be  here  to  be  heard  in  reply.  And  I  submit 
that  no  interest  can  be  seriously  affected,  but  justice  and  fair  dealing 
can  be  accomplished  by  postponing  this  until  those  two  cases  are 
disposed  of  and  the  November  elections  are  over.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  about  the  disposition  about  those  cases  in  Springfield  before 
this  committee  will  want  those  gentlemen  after  the  election  in 
November. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  gather  from  your  remarks  [referring  to  Mr. 
Austrian]  in  opposition  to  this  motion  for  a  continuanpe  that  the 
Tribune  desires  to  be  represented  by  attorneys. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  In  this  case.  Judge,  can  you  have  your  applica- 
tion in  writing  on  the  motion  for  continuance  ready  by  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  ordered  what 
I  said  here  written  up,  so  I  can  use  it  in  preparing  more  briefly  what 

Jour  committee  desires.  I  do  not  know  just  when  I  will  get  that. 
Vobably  some  time  during  the  day. 

Senator  Burrows.  To-day? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  I  will  get  that ;  then  I  will  prepare  the  other 
just  as  speedily  as  possible;  but  I  will  have  to  dictate  that  in  all 
probability  and  then  wait  for  the  stenographer  to  write  it  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  the  desire  of  tne  committee  that  you  state 
the  grounds  of  your  motion  for  the  continuance,  eliminating  those 
things  that  do  not  bear  on  that  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  was  what  I  wanted  this  written  out  for,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Barnes.  May  I  have  an  affidavit,  or  present  an  argument  in 
opposition  to  any  continuance? 

Senator  Burrows.  Oh,  certainly. 

With  that  understanding,  then,  the  committee  will  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o  clock. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  one  question  before  you  adjourn,  if  you 
please?  If  the  committee  conclude  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
the  right  of  representation,  of  course  I  would  like  to  appear  here 
and  see  Judge  Hanecy's  affidavit,  and  make  a  reply  to  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  will  determine  that  question  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  would  like  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  Judge 
Hanecy's  affidavit  if  we  can  have  that  opportunity. 

Senator  Johnston.  As  I  understand  it^  this  affidavit  will  state  sub- 
stantially what  Judge  Hanecy  stated  in  his  speech  here. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  will  be  the  ground.  He  has  covered  the 
ground  in  his  speech. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  am  required  to  make 
an  affidavit.  I  got  much  of  this  from  the  counsel  for  these  parties, 
the  counsel  for  Browne  and  Broderick  and  others. 

Senator  Burrows.  Oh,  no ;  the  usual  application  for  a  continuance. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Simply  a  motion  for  continuance. 

Senator  Burrows.  Stating  the  grounds  upon  which  the  continu- 
ance is  asked. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 

FBTDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  23,   1010. 

SUBOOMMITTEB  ON   PRIVILEQES   AND  ELECTIONS. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  the  following 
proceedings  were  had : 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  a  motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  desire  to 
submit. 

(Judge  Hanecy  hands  paper  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.) 

Senator  Burrows.  The  chair  desires  to  announce  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  that  the  committee  will  permit  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Austrian  and  Judge  Hanecy  as  counsel  m  this  investigation. 

Yesterday  it  was  suggested,  Judge  Hanecy,  that  you  put  in  form 
the  application  for  a  continuance  as  you  would  like  it,  and  the  chair 
will  ask  you  now  to  read  it  to  the  committee  as  you  wish  to  present  it 

Judge  Hanecy  (reading) : 

A  hearing  before  the  sabcommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec 
tlons  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  before  the  Hon.  Julius  C.  Burrows, 
chairman,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Ileyburn,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  John- 
son, Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  In  re  investigation  of  the  election  of  the  Hon. 
William  liorimer. 

And  now  comes  Elbridge  Hanecy,  counsel  for  the  Hon.  William  Lorimer,  by 
permission  of  said  committee,  and  moves  this  honorable  body  to  postpone  the 
hearing  of  this  Investigation  until  after  the  trial  of  the  cases  of  People  v. 
Browne  and  People  v.  Broderlclc  In  the  criminal  court  of  Sangamon  County, 
111.,  and  until  after  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  to  be 
held  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1910.  And  your  relator  shows  unto 
this  honorable  committee  that — 

The  charges  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes  in  a  communication,  affidavit,  and  exhibits 
prepared  and  sworn  to  by  said  Barnes  on  the  6th  day  of  Juno,  3910,  as  api)ear8 
in  the  Concresslonal  Record  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
on  pages  7801-7810. 

(1)  That  said  charges  made  by  said  Clifford  W.  Barnes  were  sworn  to;  that 
in  the  public  hearing  before  this  honorable  committee  In  Chicago  on  the  22d 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910,  the  said  Clifford  W.  Barnes  stated  to  this  hon- 
orable body  as  follows : 

"  It  is  quite  without  the  province  of  the  legislative  Voters'  Leiigue  to  employ 
lawyers  in  this  matter,  nor  have  we  the  evidence  at  hand  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  submit  to  your  body  Buch  testimony  as  would  give  to  you  the  proper 
data  on  which  you  should  act." 

(2)  That  the  indictment  set  forth  in  the  conmiunicatlon  of  said  Barnes,  and 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record,  consists  of  13  counts;  that  said 
Indictment  charges  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Democratic  leader  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Illinois,  with  bribing  Charles  A.  White  to  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator ;  that  said  Browne  was  tried  in  the  criminal 
court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  on  said  indictment,  and  was  found  not  guilty  by  the 
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Jury,  and  a  Judgment  of  not  guilty  on  all  of  the  counts  of  said  indictment  was 
entered  of  record  in  said  criminal  court  on  September  the  9th,  A.  D.  1910. 

(3)  That  said  Lee  O'Xeil  Browne  and  Robert  E.  Wilson  were  indicted  In 
Sanpamon  CJounty,  111.,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  bribe,  etc.;  that  John 
Broderick,  a  state  senator  of  Illinois,  was  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury  of  San- 
gamon County,  111.,  on  a  charge  of  bribing  one  Holdslaw,  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  Illinois,  to  vote  for  William  liorlmer  for  Senator.  • 

That  said  indictments  against  Browne  and  Broderick  are  now  pending  in 
said  court  and  undisposed  of,  and  the  state's  attorney  of  said  county  has  given 
notice  that  he  will  set  said  cases  down  for  trial  for  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1910. 

(4)  That  said  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Robert  El  Wilson,  and  Senator  Broderick 
are  all  candidates  for  reelection  to  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  and  all  were 
nominated  at  the  direct  primaries  held  September  15,  1910,  in  their  different 
senatorial  districts;  that  47  or  48  members  of  the  last  legislature  who  voted  for 
Senator  Ix>rlmer  were  renominated  at  the  direct  primaries  held  on  the  15th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910,  of  which  number  25  are  DemocrMts  and  the  bal- 
ance are  Republicans ;  that  others  who  voted  for  Senator  Ix)rimer  may  be  can- 
didates for  reelection  by  petition  on  November  8,  1910;  that  said  Clifford  W. 
Barnes  and  other  members  of  the  so-called  Legislative  Voters*  League  went 
into  most  of  the  legislative  districts  of  the  members  who  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer  and  opposed  the  reitomination  of  every  man  on  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  ticket  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer;  that  said  Clifford  W.  Barnes 
and  his  associates,  including  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have  threatened  and  are 
threatening  to  use  every  effort  to  defeat  every  man  on  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  ticket  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator; 
that  if  this  investigation  goes  on  before  the  election  to  be  held  November  8  next, 
and  the  men  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  are 
called  as  witnesses  before  this  honorable  body,  they  will  be  taken  away  from 
their  legislative  districts  and  prevented  from  making  the  proper  and  necessary 
canvass  and  campaign  to  be  reelected;  that  if  this  investigation  goes  on  before 
said  election,  the  testimony  of  such  candidates  before  this  honorable  body  and 
the  testimony  of  others  who  are  opposing  such  candidates  will  be  used  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  associated  newspapers  in  combination  with  it  to 
harass,  annoy,  and  defeat  such  candidates  in  their  different  lescislatlve  districts; 
that  If  said  Browne  and  said  Broderick  are  called  as  witnefsos  before  this  hon- 
orable body  their  counsel  has  informed  them  that  they  must  not  testify,  as 
something  might  develop  that  would  disclose  their  defense  In  the  criminal  action 
now  pending  In  Sangamon  County,  which  may  injuriously  prejudice  the  rights 
of  said  Browne  and  said  Broderick;  that  If  Senator  LorimcM-  is  deprived  of  the 
testimony  of  said  Browne  and  said  Broderick  In  this  Investigation  it  will  seri- 
ously prejudice  his  rights ;  that  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  will  take  place  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1910 ;  that  the  trial 
of  the  cas<*s  of  the  People  v,  Browne  and  the  People  v,  Brwlerick,  in  Sangamon 
County,  will  be  disposed  of  about  the  same  time;  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  not  meet  until  the  first  Monday  of  December,  A.  D.  1910,  and  if  this 
investigation  should  go  on  immediately  no  final  result  or  dlsix>sltion  could  be 
arrived  at  until  after  that  time;  that  there  will  be  ample  time  between  the 
close  of  election  of  November  8  and  the  conclusion  of  the  trials  of  said  Browne 
and  said  Broderick  and  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  f6r 
this  honorable  committee  to  take  up  and  investigate  and  report  on  the  matters 
now  pending  before  it;  that  if  the  investigation  proceeds  now  or  at  any  time 
before  the  election  and  the  trial  of  said  Browne  and  Broderick  cases  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  testimony  there  taken  will  be  used  by  the  said  Clifford  W. 
Barnes,  his  associates,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  harass,  annoy,  and  injure 
the  different  candidates  running  for  the  legislature  and  the  three  defendants  in 
the  cases  now  pending  in  Sangamon  County;  that  in  the  public  statement  made 
by  the  said  Clifford  W.  Barnes  before  this  honorable  committee  on  September  22, 
1910,  said  Barnes  used  this  language  in  his  effort  to  obtain  an  immediate 
bearing : 

•*  Your  action  now  would  help  Immensely  in  clearing  out  of  this  campaign  a 
lot  of  men  who  ought  to  be  cleared  out." 

That  the  whole  puriiose  of  those  who  are  pushing  this  investigation  for  an 
immediate  hearing  is  to  create  i)olltical  capital  for  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Legislative  Voters*  League  and  their  friends,  and  to  injure  politically  the  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  who  will  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  said  Barnes  and  his 
■o-called  league  and  his  newspaper  asaociateB. 
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That  for  tbe  reasons  above  given,  as  well  as  those  stated  at  the  public  meeting 
of  this  honorable  committee,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  investigation  should 
be  postponed  until  after  the  legislative  election  on  November  8  and  the  trial  of 
the  Browne  and  Broderick  cases  in  October. 
Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

Blbbidgb  Haiybot, 
Counsel  for  William  Lorimer, 

^  Senator  Bubbows.  The  committee  will  retire  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider this  application. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  did  retire,  and  upon  reconvening  the 
following  further  procedincs  were  had :) 

Senator  Bubbows.  The  cEairman  desires  to  state  that  the  committee 
has  considered  this  application,  and  Senator  Paynter  will  announce 
the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Patnteb.  The  committee  has  considered  the  motion  f&r 
postponement  of  the  hearing  of  the  case  and  the  statements  contained 
m  the  affidavit  filed  upon  that  motion,  and  it  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  reasons  assigned  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  commit- 
tee in  postponing  the  hearing  of  this  matter  at  this  time. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Mr.  Austrian,  the  committee  would  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  submit  a  list  oi  the  witnesses  you  desire  to  have 
called  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  "The  witnesses,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  desire  to  have 
called  here  at  this  time  are  embodied  in  the  two  lists  sent  to  the  chair- 
man on  September  19  and  20.  I  have  not  duplicates  with  me,  but  I 
can  have  them  very  shortly  here. 

Senator  Johnston.  We  have  those  mentioned  in  the  lists. 

Senator  Bubbows.  We  have  the  lists  to  which  vou  refer. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Then,  of  course,  as  the  investigation  develops,  the 
testimony  of  some  witnesses  who  may  be  put  upon  the  stand  that  re- 
quire elucidation  or  corroboration,  why,  we  will  furnish  as  promptly 
as  possible  the  additional  list  of  witnesses.  There  are  some  35  wit- 
neses  named  on  those  two  lists,  as  I  recall  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  that  a  list  of  their  witnesses 
be  submitted  to  us.  It  is  the  common  practice  here;  in  fact^  it  is  the 
law  of  this  State,  that  in  all  of  these  cases — that  is,  in  all  criminal  or 
quasi  criminal  cases — ^a  list  of  the  witnesses  shall  accompany  the 
charse.  We  have  no  knowledge  now,  whatever,  except  the  general 
talk  here  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  We  will  furnish 
Judge  Hanecy  a  list  of  the  witnesses  without  delay. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  ought  to  have  a  full  list  and  we  ought  to  have 
it  su^iently  long  to  know  the  different  witnesses  who  are  to  be 
called  so  as  to  know  somethiujg  about  them  and  be  prepared  to  cross- 
examine  them,  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  that. 

Senator  Bubbows.  The  Chair  was  about  to  state  that  after  the  ad- 
journment the  committee  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with  counsel  in 
relation  to  the  list  of  witnesses  proposed. 

Mx.  AusTBiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bubbows.  And  the  committee  will  arrange  to  meet  you  at 
such  time  and  place  as  might  be  convenient.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  conference  soon,  and  possibly  immediately  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment for  the  noon  recess. 

Mr.  AuSTBiAN.  My  time  is  at  your  disposal  entirely. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Thank  you. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  Will  I  be  informed,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  that  will 
be?  I  do  not  know  when  that  conference  will  be  held,  and  I  may 
want  to  do  something  else  unless  there  is  a  time  fixed  for  it.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  when  it  will  take  place. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  the  Chair  will  state,  that  if  agreeable  to 
you  the  committee  will  meet  with  the  attorneys  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  this  morning's  session. 

The  committee  desires  to  have  at  the  outset  the  official  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Illinois  legislature  covering  the  period  of  the 
contest  for  the  election  of  the  United  States  Senator,  of  course,  in- 
cluding the  votes,  day  by  day,  and  the  entire  record.  It  occurs  to  the 
ccMnmittee  that  possibly  counsel  might  agree  without  putting  the 
Government  to  the  expense  of  sending  for  the  custodian  of  these 
records  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  bring  the  records,  and  the 
Senator  in  his  address  to  the  Senate,  as  published  in  the  Kecord  of 
May  28,  set  forth  what  purports  to  be  an  accurate  copy  in  full  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  in  each  house  and  in  the  joint  as- 
sembly, together  with  the  votes  cast  each  day  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting.  I  suggest  to  counsel  that  I  will  place  this  record  in 
their  hands  and  possibly  counsel  can  agree  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  at  hand  and  ready  to  be 
produced  at  any  time  certified  copies  of  the  documents,  certified  to  by 
the  secretary  or  state,  of  all  the  documents  that  you  have  referred  to, 
and  I  think  Judge  Hanecy  and  I  will  have  no  trouble  in  agreeing 
that  the  certified  copies  may  go  in  in  lieu  of  calling  the  clerk  and 
secretary  of  state.    We  will  have  no  trouble  about  that  at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  be  a 
record  of  the  meetings  of  the  two  houses  separately  on  the  first  day 
required  by  the  federal  law,  and  then  the  joint  session  on  the  next 
day,  and  each  day  thereafter? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  Chair  stated  that  in  the  address  of  Senator 
Lorimer  he  set  forth  the  entire  proceedings  in  both  houses  and  also 
the  joint  assembly  bearing  upon  the  election  of  the  senator. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  only  reason  I  ask  was  so  I  might  know,  when 
we  got  to  that,  just  what  the  committee  desires. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  the  chair  will  place  this  record  in  the 
hands  of  the  attorneys,  and  it  is  hoped  that  on  consultati(m  you  will 
agree  on  what  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  that  all  here,  and  the  judge  has  them  also. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  will  furnish  the  judge  an  extra  copy. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  a  matter,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  attorneys 
will  be  able  to  agree  upon  without  any  controversy. 

The  chair  desires  to  state  in  behalf  of  the  committee  that  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  committee  is  to  proceed  at  once  with  this  investigation, 
and  issue  the  necessary  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
witnesses  required.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  two  members  of  the 
committee,  Messrs.  Frazier  and  Bulkeley,  both  of  whom  are  ex- 
pected between  now  and  Monday  morning,  and  for  the  reasons  stated, 
and  out  of  courtesy  to  our  colleagues,  the  committee  will  now  ad- 
journ until  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  by  that  time  it  is  ex- 
pected the  witnesses  called  will  be  present  and  the  committee  enabled 
to  proceed  with  the  investigation. 


(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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MONDAY,  8EPTEMBEB  86,  1010. 
BUBCOMMTrrBB  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

The  oommittee  consisting  of  Senators  Burrows,  Heyburn,  Gamble. 
Paynter,  Johnston,  and  Bulkeley  met  pursuant  to  adjourimient  and 
the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Do  the  coun- 
sel agree  upon  the  record  as  to  the  vote  in  the  legislature? 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  have  not  agreed  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
will  do  that.  There  is  not  much  doubt  about  it.  Will  the  committee 
desire  that  at  the  beginning? 

Senator  Burrows.  Oh,  jio;  that  can  be  postponed,  if  you  will 
agree  upon  it.  The  secretary  of  state  very  kindly  sent  the  committee 
a  copy  of  the  journal  of  both  houses,  so  that  if  you  have  a  certified 
copy  prepared,  why,  that  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  prepared  since  the  last  hearing  a  brief 
synopsis  showing  the  house  journal  and  senate  journal  in  so  far  as  it 
may  De  material,  I  think  in  this  hearing,  and  if  it  can  be  read,  any 
inaccuracy  can  be  corrected  by  the  other  side.  There  can  not  be  any 
inaccuracy,  because  the  house  journal  and  the  senate  journal  is  here, 
but  I  think  this  will  shorten  it  up. 

Senator  Bumtows.  We  are  obliged  to  you  and  we  will  inspect  it. 

Judge  Haneoy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  agree  with  that.  That 
is,  I  can  not  agree — ^I  do  not  want  the  committee  to  misunderstand 
me — I  wont  agree  that  this  shall  be  substituted  for  the  journal  of  each 
house,  the  house  and  senate  journal  being  official,  while  this  is  a 
compilation  by  counsel. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well,  if  I  may  state  what  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  it  will  shorten  everything  up.  I  will  ao^ree 
that  the  house  and  senate  journal  should  be  put  m  and  be  referred 
to  in  lieu  of  this  at  any  time.  But  I  have  compiled  here  the  number 
of  members  of  both  houses,  whether  they  are  Republican  or  Democrat, 
the  number  of  ballots  taken  with  the  vote,  the  votes  on  the  fii*st  ballot, 
and  the  votes  on  the  last  ballot,  the  ninety-fifth  ballot,  the  nunil)er 
of  ballots  and  the  pages  of  the  journal  and  the  house  register  showing 
the  vote  that  Senator  Lorimer^ot.    That  is  all  it  is. 

Judge  Hanbct.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  used  as  a  means 
of  getting  at  the  official  record,  but  I  do  object  to  its  being  used 
officially  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  had  understood,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  you  had  a 
certified  copy  of  the  procedings. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  a  certified  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  just  refer  to  it.    It  is  on  pages . 

Senator  Burrows.  We  have  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well.  That  is  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understood  you  Saturday  to  say  that  you  had 
a  certified  copy 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  a  certified  copy  of  the  primary  vote.  That 
does  not  appear  in  the  house  journal. 

Senator  Burrows.  Perhaps  we  can  pass  this  for  the  moment  and 
counsel  can  agree  on  it.  Otherwise  we  will  determine  it.  What  have 
you  there? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  over  Sunday  referring  to  the  Senate  cases 
upon  all  questions  that  I  think  will  arise  here — that  is,  decisions  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  and 
the  law  applicable  to  this  case  as  I  understand  it.  I  should  like  the 
privilege  of  giving  counsel  a  copy  of  this  as  well  as  each  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  think  it  will  aid  them  and  shorten  up  the  pro- 
ceedings very  much.    If  there  is  no  objection  to  it  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Burrows.  Show  it  to  counsel.  The  committee  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  proceedings  and  the  decisions  in  election  cases,  but 
this  will  possibly  aid  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  will  aid  the  committee  because — there  is  the  Clark 
case,  for  instance,  covering  three  large  volumes,  and  this  is  the  first 
case  where  the  rules  of  evidence  have  been  made,  and  there  are  other 
cases  that  are  of  interest  on  this  question. 

Would  there  be  any  objection  if  we  asked  the  official  reporter  of 
the  committee  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  or  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings? It  will  make  the  paging  agree  with  the  copy  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  we  can  buy  one  from  the  reporter — it  will  make  the  paging 
of  our  transcript  and  the  committee's  transcript  identical,  and  we 
would  like  the  privilege  of  employing  the  oflicial  stenographer  in 
that  respect. 

Senator  Burrows.  Any  arrangement  that  you  make  with  the  official 
stenographer  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  proceed? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  the  committee  please,  before  Mr.  Austrian  pro- 
ceeds and  before  this  is  received  and  before  this  is  passed — ^I  do  not 
know  what  the  disposition  of  the  committee  will  be  as  to  arguments, 
but  I  can  not  consent  that  they  shall  make  an  argument  in  this  way, 
in  a  brief,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  any  time 
hereafter.    All  I  want  is  an  equal  opportunity. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understand  this  is  presented  to  the  committee 
simply  as  a  memorandum  for  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  But  it  is  a  brief  argument. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  argument  in  it  at  all.  Not  a  word  from  me.  I 
have  not  said  a  word  in  the  whole  paper.  I  have  simply  cited  ex- 
cerpts from  the  various  cases — not  a  word  of  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  get  before  this  committee  the 
statutes  of  Illinois  known  as  section  81,  chapter  38,  of  Kurd's  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  1908.  I  have  here  likewise  section  39,  being  section 
2  of  our  criminal  court  section  on  bribery,  and  chapter  46,  section 
480,  of  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  being  provisions  of  our 
statutes  with  reference  to  the  primary  vote  on  candidates  for  United 
States  Senator.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  the  two  sections — ^the  sec- 
tions of  the  criminal  statute  on  the  primary  ballot  for  United  States 
Senator — but  the  provisions  of  our  statutes  are  as  follows — ^it  is  very 
short  and  I  will  read  it: 

Any  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  may  have  his  name  printed  upon 
the  primary  baUot  of  his  State,  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  April  primary,  In  any  year,  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  three  thousand 
primary  electors,  nor  more  than  five  thousand  members  of,  and  affiliated  with, 
the  party  of  which  he  is  a  candidate.  And  no  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  proyisions  of  this  act  shall  haye  his  name 
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printed  upon  any  primary  ballot:  Provided,  That  the  vote  upon  candidates  for 
United  States  Senator  shall  be  had  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
sentiment  of  the  voters  of  the  respective  parties. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  I  will  hand  to  the  official  stenographer  the 
sections  of  the  statute  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  it  wifl  be  conve- 
nient in  lieu  of  reading  them  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No. 

(The  sections  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Every  person  who  shall  offer  or  attempt  to  bribe  any  member  of  the  general 
assembly.  Judge,  Justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  coroner,  clerk,  constable,  Jailer, 
attorney-general.  State's  attorney,  or  other  officer,  ministerial  or  Judicial,  or 
any  legislative,  executive,  or  other  officer  of  any  incorporated  city,  town,  or 
village,  or  any  officer  elected  or  appointed  by  virtue  of  auy  law  of  this  State,  in 
any  of  the  cases  mentioned  In  the  preceding  section,  and  every  such  officer  who 
shall  propose  or  agree  to  receive  a  bribe  in  any  of  such  cases,  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

Punishment:  Whoever  corruptly,  directly  or  indirectly,  gives  any  money  or 
other  bribe,  present,  reward,  promise,  contract,  obligation,  or  security  for  the 
payment  of  any  money,  present,  reward,  or  any  other  thing,  to  any  Judge,  Justice 
of  the  peace,  sheriff,  coroner,  clerk,  constable,  Jailer,  attorney-general,  State's 
attorney,  county  attorney,  member  of  the  general  assembly,  or  other  officer, 
ministerial  or  Judicial,  or  any  legislative,  executive,  or  other  officer  of  any 
incorporated  city,  town,  or  yillage,  or  any  officer  elected  or  appointed 
by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  State,  after  his  election  or  appointment, 
either  before  or  after  he  is  qualified,  with  intent  to  influence  his  act, 
vote,  opinion,  decision,  or  Judgment  on  any  matter,  question,  cause,  or  proceed- 
ing which  may  be  then  pending,  or  may  by  law  come  or  be  brought  before  him, 
in  his  official  capacity,  or  to  cause  him  to  execute  any  of  the  powers  in  him 
vested,  or  to  perform  any  duty  of  him  required,  with  partiality  or  favor,  or 
otherwise  than  is  required  by  law,  or  in  consideration  that  such  officer  being 
authorized  in  the  line  of  his  duty  to  contract  for  any  advertising  or  for  tlio 
furnishing  of  any  labor  or  material,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  arrange  to  re- 
ceive, or  shall  receive,  or  shall  withhold  from  the  parties  so  contracted  with, 
any  portion  of  the  contract  price,  whether  that  price  be  fixed  by  law  or  agree- 
ment, or  in  consideration  that  such  officer  hath  nominated  or  appointed  any  per- 
son to  any  office  or  exercised  any  power  In  him  vested  or  performed  any  duty 
of  him  required,  with  partiality  or  favor,  or  otherwise  contrary  to  law,  the 
person  so  giving  and  the  officer  so  receiving  any  money,  bribe,  present,  reward, 
promise,  contract,  obligation,  or  security,  with  intent  or  for  the  purpose  or 
consideration  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  bribery,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year 
or  more  than  five  years. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Those  are  the  sections  that  are  referred  to. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  a 
copy  of  the  primary  ballot  for  United  States  Senator,  certified  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  showing  Albert  J.  Hopkins  received  168,»305  votes ; 
William  E.  Mason,  86,596  votes;  George  Edwin  Foss,  121,110  votes; 
and  William  G.  Webster,  14,704  votes;  and  scattering,  1  vote. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  why  this  is  offered  or  how  it  is 
material  here.  The  question  here  is.  Was  there  bribery  or  corrupt 
practices  in  the  election  of  William  Lorimer.  Now,  the  state  statute, 
which  is  advisory,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  election  of  the 
United  States  Senator  can  not  supplant  the  constitutional  provision 
that  the  legislature  only  in  the  joint  assembly — the  body  created  by 
the  federal  act  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — is  the 
only  thing  that  can  control  there,  and  why  all  this  should  go  in  here 
I  can  not  understand.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  joint 
assembly,  a  body  create<l  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1866,  passed  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  authorized  the  election  of  the  TJnited  States 
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Senator  by  that  joint  assembly,  and  a  United  States  Senator  was 
elected  by  that  joint  assembly,  so  that  this  vote  or  this  statute  of  the 
State  permitting  a  vote  of  that  kind  can  have  no  effect  as  against  the 
federal  act  or  the  Federal  Constitution.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
record  should  be  encumbered  by  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  suggest  of  course  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Hopkins  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  United 
States  Senator.  Why  not  just  admit  in  the  record  that  that  is  true, 
so  as  not  to  encumber  the  record  with  all  these  figures? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  my  purpose  in  making  the  objection. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  think  that  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
counsel  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  permitted,  I  would  like  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  show  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  not  a  candidate  at  the 
primary  election. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  admission  should  be  that  Mr.  Foss,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, and  William  E.  Mason,  and  possibly  some  others  were  candidates 
at  that  primary  election,  at  that  so-called  direct  primary. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  were  only  four  Republicans,  William  B. 
Webster,  George  Edmund  Foss,  William  E.  Mason,  and  Albert  J. 
Hopkins. 

Senator  Burroavs.  They  were  candidates  in  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Austrian.  On  the  Republican  ticket;  yes,  sir.  That  may 
go  in  lieu  of  a  certified  copy  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  I  beg  pardon  ! 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  that  be  submitted  to  you  in  lieu  of  a  copy? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes.    That  will  not  cumber  the  record  so  much. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  a  certified  copy  as  to 
the  members  of  the  joint  assembly;  that  is,  the  house  and  senate  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly.  That  is 
essential  because  we  must  show  that  the  various  men  whose  names 
will  be  mentioned  here  were  members  of  the  house  or  senate  body. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  shown  by  your  record  here — the  official 
record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  the  official  record,  certified  to  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Counsel  refers  to  the  large  volume  and  it  would  take 
more  time  to  handle  it  in  that  way  in  getting  it  into  the  record. 

Senator  Burro avs.  Is  there  any  objection? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  may  be 
accurate  and  it  may  be  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  examine  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  could  not  tell ;  there  are  204  of  the  joint  assembly 
and  all  are  elected. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  it  be  understood,  if  it  is  not  accurate  it  can 
be  made  so  later.     I  only  have  the  secretary  of  state's  certificate. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  journals  are  here,  and  they  are  official. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  did  not  want  to  take  time  to  read  that  part 
of  it  and  go  through  the  whole  volume. 

Judge  Hanecy.  But  the  committee  have  already  asked  that  we 
agree  upon  it,  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  agree;  therefore,  I  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  encumbering  the  record  by  these  things. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  got  to  have  the  names  of  the  members 
of  both  houses,  because  they  will  be  referred  to  repeatedly. 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  are  in  the  official  record. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  more  official  than  that  is. 

Jud^e  Hanbcy.  That  is  more  official  than  this  because  it  is  e^stab- 
lished  by  law  as  the  official  record  of  both  houses. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  We  will  agree  as 
to  the  names  of  the  members  of  both  houses  should  be  in  tiiis  record. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  They  are  in  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  have  not  been  put  in  evidenca 

Senator  Burrows.  They  are  in,  are  thev  not? 

Judge  Hanect.  We  have  agreed  to  it  already. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  offer  for  the  time  being, 
and  if  we  do  not  agree  I  will  put  them  in  later. 

Senator  Burrows.  They  are  withdrawn  then,  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  will  offer  now,  if  the  chairman  please,  and  the 
committee,  the  vote  of  each  house;  that  is,  the  vote  of  the  senate,  and 
the  vote  of  the  house  on  January  19,  1909.  The  vote  of  the  house  is 
found  in  the  house  journal,  page  68. 

Senator  Burrows.  Haven't  you  already  made  that  offer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  already  in. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is,  the  house  journal  and  the  senate  journal 
contains  all  that ;  that  is  why  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  from  the 
start  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  do  you  mean,  when  it  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence?   Do  you  consider  this  is  now  in  evidence? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  consider  that  you  and  I  have  agreed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee  that  we  will  agree  that  the  official  record 
provided  by  law  shall  be  offered  here,  and  shall  be  evidence  in  this 
case  of  every  vote  that  was  taken  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The 
committee  has  asked  us  to  do  that  and  you  and  I  said  we  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  When  will  you  do  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  said  this  morning  that  you  and  I  hadn't  got  to- 

g ether  but  we  would  do  it,  and  I  assume  and  expect  we  will  do  that 
ereafter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  we  may  consider  that  in? 
Judge  Hanecy.  We  may  consider  that  in  and  if  necessary  the  two 
full  journals  shall  go  in. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  ask  the  conmiittee  that  Charles  A.  White  be  called 
as  a  witness. 

Charles  A.  White,  being  sworn  as  a  witness  in  said  investigation, 
and  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testiiSed  as  follows ; 

Examined  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Mr.  White  will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  name,  age,  resi- 
dence, and  occupation? — A.  My  name  is  Charles  A.  White,  my  resi- 
dence O'Fallon,  111,  my  age  is  29  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  not  occupied  at  anything  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected? — ^A.  November  3,  1908. 

Q.  Prior  to  your  election  what  was  your  business? — ^A.  I  was  con- 
ductor on  the  street  railway — interurban  railway. 
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Senator  Burrows.  Speak  a  little  louder,  please. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  At  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  I  was  with  the  com- 
pany that  operated  at  East  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Any  other  occupation  immediately  prior  to  your  election  to  the 
forty-sixth  general  assembly? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  emploved  by  the  labor  bodies  to  be  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Springfield  is  the  place  in  Illinois  where  the  legislature  meets, 
is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  spend  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  doing  what  ? — 
A.  I  was  there  during  the  session  of  1907;  I  was  state  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  Street  Electric  Railway  Employees  oi  Illinois. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  elected,  you  were  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
house,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  being  two  bodies,  the  house  and  the  senate? — A.  The 
house  and  the  senate ;  yes. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  how  manv  members  there  are  in  the 
houses — how  many  in  the  senate. — A.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three 
members  of  the  house  and  51  in  the  senate. 

Q.  After  you  were  elected  as  a  member  of  the  house,  did  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — A.  He  was  the  minority  leader 
in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  of  the  house. 

Q.  On  what  side  ? — A.  The  Democratic  side. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat? — ^A.  Democrat. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  communication  did  you  have  with  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  immediately  after  or  shortly  after  your  election  to  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly  ? — A.  Well,  there  were  a  number  of  communi- 
cations; the  first  one,  I  believe,  was  congratulating  me  upon  mv  elec- 
tion and  notifying  me  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  minority  leader. 
I  think  that  was  the  first  one,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  That  was  on  or  about  the  7th  of  November,  was  it  not,  1908? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  When  did  the  house  convene  in  1909?  The  forty-sixth  general 
assembly,  as  you  recall  it? — ^A.  On  January  6. 

Q.  (Showing  witness  paper.)  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  which  I 
now  hand  you  and  tell  me  if  that  is  the  communication  that  you  refer 
to? — A.  This  is  one  of  them ;  yes,  sir.  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
it  being  the  first;  I  think  it  is  though. 

Mr.  Austrian  (handing  letter  to  Judge  Hanecy).  I  will  show  you 
these  two  at  the  same  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  is  this,  anything  except  to  show 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  show  his  efforts  to  get  his  support  for  minority 
leader. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Nothing  special  in  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  are  those  material? 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  would  show  the  relation  of  the  parties. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Browne  is  not  a  party  here. 

Mr.  Ai'Strian.  When  I  said  the  relation  of  the  parties  I  referred 
to  the  relations  of  Mr.  Browne,  the  man  charged  with  having  bribed 
this  member  of  the  legislature.     I  want  to  show  the  relations  of  the 
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two  members  of  the  house,  one  a  Democratic  minority  leader  and  the 
other  a  member  of  the  house. 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  are  both  members  of  the  house, 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  know  that 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  didn't  know,  the  way  you  stated  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  One  a  Democratic  minority  leader  and  the  other  a 
member  of  the  house. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  what  materiality  there  is  in  this, 
Mrl  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Simply  to  show  the  relations  of  the  parties,  that 
is  alL 

Senator  Burrows.  Between  whom? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Between  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  White.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  have  held  that  it  is  perfectly 
competent,  that  you  can  even  show  bribery  in  the  caucus. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  raising.  When  you 
get  to  the  bribery,  that  is  another  question.  This  is  a  lot  of  stuflf 
which,  I  assume,  does  not  show  that  nor  tend  to. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  tends  to  show  that  this  man  was  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  witness  in  the  chair  became  one  of  his  supporters  at 
that  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  says  he  was  the  minority  leader;  we  will  admit 
that,  and  we  will  admit  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  that  position.  I 
have  not  read  the  letters,  and  do  not  know  what  is  in  them.  One  of 
them  has  three  pages  and  the  other  two  pages  each. 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  simply  show  the  solicitation  of  the  witness, 
White,  to  support  him  in  his  minority  leadership  candidacy. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  the  witness  has  already  stated 
that  Mr.  Browne  was  the  minority  leader.  These  communications 
shed  no  additional  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  T  will  let  the  witness  state  the  fact  in  lieu  of  the 
letters  if  you  desire,  but  counsel  may  object  because  it  is  expressed 
in  the  letters. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  admit  that  Mr.  White  did  not  know  Mr. 
Browne,  and  that  Mr.  Browne  did  not  know  Mr.  White,  until  they 
were  elected  to  that  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Were  you  solicited  by  Mr.  Browne  to  support  him  for  minority 
leadej  of  the  house  as  early  as  November,  1908? — A.  I  think  I  was; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  frequent  or  a  number  of  meetings  with  Mr. 
Browne,  together  with  other  Democratic  members  of  the  house,  look- 
ing to  his  election  as  minority  leader? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  or  about  the  month  of  January,  1909  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  his  supporters  m  that  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  candidacy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any  talk  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, 
the  same  lorowne  I  heretofore  referred  to,  with  reference  to  voting 
for  William  Lorimer  for  the  United  States  Senator  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  the  jfirst  talk? — A.  On  the  night  of  May 
24,  1909. 

Senator  Burrows.  Witness,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  hear  any- 
thing you  say. 

The^ Witness.  On  the  night  of  May  24, 1909. 
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Q.  Whereabouts? — ^A.  In  his  room  m  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Sprin^eld,  111. 

Q.  Had  you  been  at  Springfield  and  had  Mr.  Browne  been  at 
Springfield  since  the  opening  of  that  session  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  legislative  days. 

Q.  During  the  days  they  voted  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator?— A.  Lawrence  B.  Stringer. 

Q.  Prior  to  vour  talk  with  Browne  had  you  or  Browne  voted  for 
a  Republican  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  I  had  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Browne,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Browne  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  May  ?— A.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May. 

Q.  Where  and  at  what  time? — ^A.  Well,  I  couldn't  state  exactly 
the  time  when 

Q.  (Interrupting^  Approximately,  in  the  evening,  or  night,  or  in 
the  morning? — A.  It  was  in  the  night,  possibly  between  10  and  2; 
I  couldn't  state  exactly  what  time. 

Q.  Between  your  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Browne,  in  November 
or  December,  1908,  and  this  May  24,  1909,  had  you  become  well 
acouainted  with  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  a  great  deal? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee,  if  you  please,  what  conversation 
you  had  with  Mr.  Browne  on  this  night  of  May  24,  1909  ? — A.  Mr. 
Browne  asked  me  if  I  could  vote  for  a  Republican,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  could.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  could.  He  told  me  that  was  strictly  "under  my 
hat;"  to  say  nothing  to  anyone  about  it.  I  told  him  all  right;  I 
would  keep  it  quiet.  I  asked  Mr.  Browne  if  certain  other  members 
were  going  to  vote  for  him,  and  he  said  some  would  and  some  would 
not.  Mr.  Browne  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  keep  it  strictly  "under 
my  hat."  He  said  it  would  not  be  any  chicken  feed  either.  That  is 
about  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  night ;  that  is  about  the 
substance  of  the  conversation.  There  might  have  been  something 
more  he  said. 

Q.  The  general  assembly  had  been  voting  in  joint  sessions  for 
United  States  Senator  since  January  19  or  20, 1909,  hadn't  they  ? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  asked  him  whether  or  not  certain  Democrat  mem- 
bers were  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  did  you  call  oflf  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  house,  or  some  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
house? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  names  you  called  off  and 
what  reply  Mr.  Browne  made  to  your  inquiry? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  call  them  all  off  now  exactly,  but  I  remember  asking  him 
about  some  members.  The  minority  was  split  into  two  factions  at 
that  time,  known  as  the  Tibbitt  faction  and  the  Browne  faction. 

Q.  They  were  both  Democratic  factions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  called  off  the  names  of  some  members  and  to  some  he 
answered  "  Yes  "  and  to  others  "  No  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  subsequent  talk  with  him,  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  on  the  26th? — A*  1  had  a  talk  with 
him  on  the  afternoon  of  May  25. 

Q,  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  Mav  26  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Browne  on  May  26,  1909? — 
A.  I  went  to  his  room  and  asked  him — he  requested  me  to  come  to  his 
room  before  I  went  there,  and  I  had  sent  word — I  didn't  send  word,  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Giblin,  his  steno^apher,  and  asked  Mr.  Giblin  what 
there  was  in  it,  and  he  told  me  it  looked  pretty  good  to  him,  and  he 
went  to  Mr.  Browne 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  the  conversation  with  somebody  else  in 
relation  to  this. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  not  important,  this  particular  conversation. 
I  will  withdraw  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  ask  that  it  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  will  go  out  of  the  record — ^what  Mr.  Giblin 
said; 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  remember  of  seeing  Mr.  Browne,  do  you? — A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  In  his  room. 

Q.  On  May  25?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  the  second  talk  on  this  subject  you  had  with  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  on  May  25  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  was  his  room  ? — A.  At  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  in  Springfield. 

Q.  The  first  conversation  was  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  at  Spring- 
field, was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Browne's  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  when  did  you  first  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator?— A.  May  26,  1909. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  ever  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  time*  that  Mr.  Lorimer  received  108  votes, 
was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  declared  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate?  [No 
answer.] 

Q.  This  talk  with  Mr.  Browne  on  May  25,  1909 — will  you  kindly 
detail  to  the  conmiittee  what  that  talk  was? — A.  I  asked  Mr.  Browne 
what  I  was  to  receive  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer ;  how  much  I  was 
to  get,  and  he  replied  by  savins:  "You  are  not  afraid  to  trust  that 
to  me,  are  you,  oW  bov?  "  1  told  him  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
it  to  him,  but  I  would  like  to  Ipiow.  He  says,  "  You  will  get  $1,000 
and  it  is  ready  cash  too."  He  implored  me  to  keep  it  quiet.  "  He  told 
•  me  he  was  damned  suspicious  (I  use  his  exact  language)  of  a  little 
place  above  called  "  Joliet."  I  told  him  I  would  keep  it  quiet.  He 
asked  me  to  talk  to  no  one  about  it.  Then  I  asked  nim  how  much 
we  were  to  get  from  the  other  source,  and  he  says,  "  You  will  get 
about  that  much  or  a  little  more." 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that.  That  will  be  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  this  prosecution  to  bring  in  other  matters  and  slime  this 
proceeding  over  with  something  that  meinbers  of  the  lemslature  said 
m  relation  to  other  matters — a  jack  pot,  etc.,  and  I  object  to  their 
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going  in  and  trying  the  other  meihbers  of  the  legislature  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  generally  for  misconduct  in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  prepared  to  ask  that  question,  and  I  have  the 
authorities  here,  and  the  law  here,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  it  is  admissible;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  part  of  this  conversation. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  matter  was  thrashed  out  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Browne  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  they  were  admitted. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  the  record  and  that  will  show  that  they 
were  admitted  there.  Counsel  said  they  had  read  it,  but  I  don't 
think  he  has  read  it.    I  am  not  talking  about  the  first  trial. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  said  that  they  were  admitted  at  the  trial  of 
Browne. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  say  they  were  admitted. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  not  material  what,  was  held  in  some  other 
case.    Therefore  discussion  upon  that  point  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  state  the  purpose  of  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  rules? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  chairman  does  not  think  it  necessary;  we 
think  the  question  is  proper. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  anything,  Mr.  Cliairman. 
after  it  has  been  ruled  upon,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  reasons,  and 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  conclusive  why  this  should  not  be  heard.  Of 
course,  if  the  committee  desires  to  sit  here  and  hear  both  sides  of  all 
these  questions  that  may  come  up,  all  right,  but  that  is  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Burrows.  Here  is  a  witness  who  testifies  to  a  certain  offer 
made  to  him  for  his  vote.  During  the  course  of  the  statement  he 
was  about  to  state  that  other  considerations  were  offered. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  why  I  want  to  be  heard  on  it.  It  is  clear 
cut  and  well  defined,  and  there  is  no  question  about  what  took  place 
between  him  and  Mr.  Browne.  He  said  he  asked  Mr.  Browne  how 
much  he  was  to  get  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Senator,  and  he 
said  a  thousand  dollars  and  it  would  be  in  cash.  Then  the  witness 
started  on  to  say,  "I  asked  him  how  much  I  was  to  get  for  the 
other  matter,  or  from  other  sources." 

Mr.  Austrian.  Even  if  you  put  it  that  way,  it  would  be  competent. 
"  What  will  I  get  from  the  other  matters  or  from  other  sources?  " 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  not  the  Senatorship  at  all,  but  something 
else  that  they  are  trying  to  slime  this  proceeding  over  with. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  the  Clark  case  they  permitted  them  to  show 
evidence  of  the  bribery  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mon- 
tana as  tending  to  prove  corruption,  and  the  United  States  Senate 
ruled  it  was  absolutely  competent. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  in  a  court  of  law  where  the  rules  are 
strictly  adhered  to  and  well  established,  but  does  not  control  here. 
I  suppose  that  would  apply  to  an  investigation  by  a  senatorial  or 
congressional  committee  or  any  other  investigating  committee.  This 
matter  that  they  want  to  go  into  is  what  is  called  a  "jack  pot"  or 
something  else  that  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Senatorship,  and 
is  an  attempt  to  slime  and  to  smirch  Senator  Lorimer  by  something 
that  took  place  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  not  the  purpose. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  purpose  is  to  put  it  before  this  committee, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  senatorship. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  I  am  permitted  to  state  the  purpose,  I  will  be 
pleased  to.  The  evidence  will  disclose  that  there  were  certain  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  house  and  senate  that  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion in  respect  to  this  so-called  bribery  matter,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
it,    A  senate  committee  held  it  was  proper  in  the  Clark  case. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  system  here,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
marks of  Brother  Austrian  about  a  "  jack  pot."  I  submit  that  it  is 
unnecessary,  because  a  man  is  charged  with  taking  a  bribe  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  voting  for  another  man  for  United  States  Senator  to 
prove  that  the  man  committed  some  other  offense.  For  instance,  that 
he  set  fire  to  somebody's  building  or  his  own  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  some  insurance  company,  or  committed  murder 
or  some  other  offense.  If  that  is  to  be  the  rule  here,  then  there  can 
be  no  limit  to  it.  It  is  not  competent  and  can  not  be  that  the  other 
matters  had  to  do  with  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  as  Mr. 
Austrian-says,  because-some  man  got  money  for  doing  other  things,  and 
the  system  he  says  was  so  that  they  could  get  money  for  other  things, 
and  the  other  tnings  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  senatorship. 
The  senate,  as  a  whole,  is  a  separate  body  created  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  not  a 
legislature.  They  meet  in  a  separate  house,  and  they  never  meet 
in  joint  assembly  except  for  the  election  of  the  United  States  Sena- 
tor. That  was  determined  in  the  Davidson  and  McCall  case,  where 
the  question  was  gone  into  by  the  best  lawyers  in  the  Senate  and  in  this 
country.  Then  the  law  in  that  question  was  tested  in  the  matter 
of  the  governorship  between  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Republican  candi- 
date, and  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  the  only 
body  that  could  decide  that  contest  for  the  governorship  was  the 
legislature,  and  that  is  the  law.  It  is  made  the  law  by  tne  federal 
statute  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  there  is  no  other  law  that 
can  control  it.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  statutes  of  Illinois 
or  in  the  state  constitution  about  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  the  only  body  that  can  elect  is  the  joint  assemblage  created 
by  the  federal  statute  of  1866.- 

It  can  not  be  contended  that  he  did.  When  they  meet  in  joint 
assembly  the  federal  statute  provides  that  they  must  meet  at  2 
o'clock,  meridian  time,  wherever  it. may  be,  fixing  the  time,  and  says 
that  they  must  take  at  least  one  vote  each  legislative  day  until  a 
Senator  is  elected. 

They  took  one  vote  each  day.  On  a  few  days  they  took  more,  but 
just  as  soon  as  they  took  that  vote  and  adjourned  the  senate  marched 
out  of  the  joint  assembly  to  their  own  room,  and  they  separated  and 
transacted  business.  Now,  will  it  be  contended  by  anyoody,  much 
less  a  lawyer,  that  what  the  members  of  the  house  and  tne  senate  did 
in  passing  legislation  in  relation  to  Chicago  or  Cairo  or  Galena  or 
Wauk^an  or  some  other  place  during  the  separate  recesses  can  be 
grafted  onto  the  proceedings  in  the  general  assembly  and  have  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator  and  the  candidates  before  that 
joint  assembly  who  were  running  for  United  States  Senator  charged 
with  what  they  did?  That  is  just  what  this  means  and  it  does  not 
XDiean  anything  else. 
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Now,  if  we  have  got  to  be  smirched  by  that,  why  then  there  is  no 
safety  tor  anybody.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  say,  "  We  are  ^ing  to 
make  charges  against  those  men ;  the  man  who  went  to  the  legislature 
was  a  bad  man;  he  divorced  his  wife,  or  he  murdered  his  wife  or  his 
child,  or  something  else.  Because  that  is  comj^etent  to  show  what 
he  did — I  say,  rather,  that  if  that  is  competent  to  show  what  he  did 
in  the  separate  assembly  rooms  or  the  separate  house,  why  tiien  it  is 
competent  to  show  what  he  did  at  the  Leland  Hotel  or  to  show  a 
consultation  that  he  had  at  home,  to  show  that  he  took  bribes  or  did 
other  offenses  contrary  to  the  criminal  law,  and  that  is  what  this 
proceeding  is  for  at  this  time,  and  I  submit  nothing  else ;  and  there- 
tore  I  say  it  should  not  come  in  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  As  I  understand  it,  you  urge  no  objection  to 
that  part  of  the  question,  that  he  was  to  receive  a  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Well,  now,  suppose  that  in  the  same  conver- 
sation  

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  in  the  same  conversation  he  stated  that  the  con- 
sideration he  was  to  receive  for  his  vote — in  that  conversation  he 
stated  he  was  to  receive  a  certain  additional  sum  or  additional 
amount  or  percentage.  Now,  would  that  be  equally  a  part  of  the 
consideration  for  his  vote  as  the  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Senator?  If 
he  says,  or  if  this  witness  should  swear  here  that  it  was  agreed  that 
he  was  to  be  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  voting  for  Lorimer  and 
then  was  to  get  a  cow  or  a  horse  in  addition  to  that,  that  he  was  to 
get  some  other  consideration  for  doing  that  thing — not  something 
else — then  it  is  competent  here.  But  unless  it  is  then  it  is  not  com- 
petent here,  I  submit. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  just  like  to  answer  what  counsel  has  said, 
if  I  may. 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Counsel  is  mistaken  in  what  the  law  is  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  in  other  States.  What  the  law  is  has  been  held  by 
the  Senate  committee  of  which  Chairman  Burrows  is  a  member. 
The  purpose  of  it  is,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I 
will  not  take  nearly  so  long  as  opposing  counsel  did — ^the  purpose  of 
it  is  to  show  that  in  that  legislative  body  that  there  was  general  cor- 
ruption, for  instance,  men  tried  to  bribe  other  men  to  do  certain 
things,  and  corruption  was  rife  at  that  time.  The  object  of  it  is  this : 
That  where  you  show  that  there  was  general  corruption  and  system 
in  voting  and  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  either  legislative  meas- 
ures or  votes,  why  that  very  act  is  competent  evidence  as  tending  to 
throw  light  on  the  others.  ^Vliy,  in  the  Clark  case  the  charges  were 
that  Senator  Clark  had  bought  his  seat  by  bribery.  There  was  per- 
mitted to  be  introduced  in  evidence  the  attempt  to  bribe  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Montana  to  decide  a  case  that  was  then  pending 
before  them,  against  one  of  the  men  who  had  attempted  to  bribe  a 
member  of  the  legislature  to  vote  for  Senator  Clark.  I  think  there 
that  they  did  not  connect  them  with  the  agents  of  Senator  Clark  at 
all,  but  they  permitted  in  evidence  there  the  attempts  to  bribe  the 
members  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana.  Did  that  have  anything 
to  do  with  bribery  so  far  as  Senator  Clark  was  concerned? 

In  passing  upon  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was,  "A  majority 
of  the  committee  think  that  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
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judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  needs  consideration.  Pro- 
ceeamgs  having  been  instituted  against  John  B.  Welcome  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  his  disbarment  for  an  attempted  bribe  in  con- 
nection with  Senator  Clark's  election/'  It  appears  on  August  5, 
1899,  and  after  a  preliminary  decision  by  the  supreme  court  that  the 
court  had  jurisdiction,  one  Doctor  Trecy  approached  Mr.  Justice 
William  Hunt^  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  supreme  court,  being 
a  family  physician,  bearing  a  proposition  which  he  said  was  from  a 
party  in  town,  that  Judge  Hunt  could  have  $100,000  if  the  court 
would  dismiss  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Welcome,  and  he  advised 
Judge  Hunt  to  accept  the  amount.  It  was  this  proposition  that  was 
made.  "  Mr.  Corbett  told  him  he  would  come  over  on  a  special  train, 
and  got  Mr.  McNiel  over  the  telephone,"  and  in  passing  upon  it  they 
say, ''  It  is  contended  that  you  can  not  charge  a  man  with  one  crime, 
and  prove  that  he  committed  that  crime  by  proving  that  he  did  com- 
mit another  crime.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  accused  must  be 
informed  of  the  charges  and  the  nature  of  the  accusation.  No  men- 
tion of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  were  made  in  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Clark.  That  evidence  was  nothing  more  than 
what  lawyers  call  coloring  matter,  and  it  was  admitted  over  the  pro- 
test of  the  Senator  of  Maryland  and  others,  and  in  the  conduct  of  this 
case  there  was  much  other  coloring  matter  received  as  evidence." 

Now,  that  is  the  theory  of  it.  The  theory  of  it  is  as  laid  down  in 
the  books,  and  I  have  many  decisions  upon  the  point,  and  I  am  pre- 

Eared  to  present  them  to  this  subcommittee  at  any  time,  to  show 
nowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  A  former  transaction 
of  the  same  general  sort  may.  serve  as  indicating  the  understanding 
of  the  traiisaction  in  question ;  to  show  intent,  another  transaction  of 
that  sort  may  serve  to  negative  good  faith.  To  show  the  design  and 
former  attempt  toward  the  same  thing,  may  be  significant.  I  read 
from  Wigmore  on  Evidence,  which  is  a  standard  work:  "On  a 
charge  of  bribery,  any  of  the  three  general  principles  are  available, 
knowledge,  intent,  and  design." 

It  was  to  this  committee — I  sav  to  this  committee  that  was  part  of 
one  transaction.  It  was  part  of  one  conversation  that  the  evidence 
will  disclose,  that  he  is  one  of  the  coterie  of  men  who  were  bribed  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  that  part  of  the  coterie 
of  men  should  all  benefit  by  this  same  transaction  or  other  matters 
from  other  sources. 

Whether  at  that  particular  agreement,  Mr.  Browne  said  to  Mr. 
White,  "This  shall  be  for  your  influence,  for  the  influence  exercised 
by  you  for  voting  for  Mr.  Liorimer,"  and  we  might  separate  it  men- 
tally if  we  desire,  and  "  This  is  for  voting  for,  and  for  your  influence 
in  voting  for  other  measures ;  you  will  get  so  much  more  later ; "  yet 
the  factor  remains,  whether  we  separate  it  mentally  or  not,  yet  the 
fact  is  that  his  understanding  was,  and  the  only  discussion  they  ever 
had  about  this  entire  transaction  was  that  he  was  to  receive  a  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Lorimer  source,  and  as  much  more  from  other 
sources.  That  was  in  reply  to  a  direct  question,  "  What  am  I  to  get 
out  of  it  ?  "  and  the  only  subject  of  conversation  at  that  time  between 
White,  if  the  chairman  please,  between  White  and  Brown,  the 
minority  leader,  was  with  reference  to  his  vote  for  Lorimer.  They 
were  not  discussing  the  so-called  "jack  pot"  or  anything  else. 
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Mr.  B[anegt.  May  I  just  suggest  a  difference  between  the  case 
cited  and  the  case  here.  The  bribery  charged  there  was  with  refer- 
ence to  a  member  of  the  legislature  who  had  been  bribed  to  vote  for 
Senator  Clark,  and  being  punished  for  his  act  of  voting  illegally  or 
corruptly  for  him,  and  to  get  that  member  of  the  joint  assembly  out 
of  his  difficulty,  they  were  pursuing  the  same  bribery,  the  same 
bribery  to  effectuate  the  offense ;  namely,  buying  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  That  is,  the  first  bribery  was  of  the  member,  and 
then  when  the  member  was  discovered,  he  was  indicted  and  tried, 
and  his  case  pending  before  another  official,  and  so  to  make  that 
purchased  vote  effective,  that  purchased  vote  for  United  States 
Senator  effective,  they  wanted  the  other  official  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment to  release  or  dismiss  the  proceedings  against  that  corrupt 
member  of  the  joint  assembly.  So,  I  say  that  it  is  not  parallel  with 
anything  here.  It  is  not  analogous  to  any  question  that  is  presented 
here. 

The  question  that  is  presented  here  is  a  different  thing  entirely. 
The  jack  pot.  Or  something  that  they  got  for  some  other  things, 
but  not  voting  for  United  States  Senator,  or  to  get  somebody  out 
of  a  difficulty  that  he  got  into  bj  voting  corruptly  for  United  States 
Senator,  is  not  before  the  committee.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  law 
laid  down  there.  It  is  the  law,  but  that  is  not  parallel  here.  It  does 
not  have  any  relation  to  the  conditions  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  put  at  that  time  by 
Senator  Faulkner  was  as  follows:  The  question  is  not  parallel. 
Here's  the  question : 

Did  any  man  ever  offer  you  money  to  vote  for  any  measure  there.  I  am  not 
talking  about  this  bill,  but  any  bill.  Were  you  ever  approached  with  an  offer 
to  bribe  you? 

The  answer  was : 

Yes,  sir ;  I  was  approached  with  a  direct  bribe  once. 

What  was  it? 

Senator  Eglestone.  It  was  the  house  bill  174. 

Senator  Eglestone  was  the  editor  of  the  Anaconda  Standard. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  directing  the  witness,  Mr.  Faulkner. 

And  then  said  Mr.  Faulkner  to  Mr.  Gerger : 

The  committee  would  lllte  to  know  who  were  bribed  or  who  were  attempting 
bribery  of  members  of  the  Montana  legislature,  because  it  may  throw  light  upon 
other  transactions. 

Now,  if  the  conmiittee  pleases,  it  was  a  direct  ruling  in  the  Clark 
case. 

(Committee  confers  privately.) 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  wishes  to  be  excused  for  a 
moment. 

And  thereupon  the  committee  retired  to  another  room  to  hold  a 
conference,  and  upon  their  return  the  following  proceedings  were 

had: 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  White,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
offered  a  thousand  dollars  for  your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Senator. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  offered  any  other  consideration  for  your  vote  for  Air. 
Lorimer  for  Senator? 
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The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  held  that  I  was  offered  it  in 
this  way:  I  requested  at  that  time  for  a  further  understanding.  I 
had  had  no  understanding  up  to  that  time  about  any  of  the  matters 
whatever,  but  I  had  heard  rumors  of  other  matters,  and  I  requested 
Mr.  Brown  at  that  time  to  tell  me  or  to  inform  me  what  I  was  to  re- 
ceive from  other  sources,  and  as  I  understood  it,  that  was  the  under- 
standing, that  I  was  to  be  taken  in  on  the  whole  matter  for  voting  for 
Mr.  Lorimer.  I  had  not  been  taken  in  or  informed  as  to  anv  other 
matters  up  to  that  time.  It  was  through  the  agreement  I  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Browne  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  that  I  was  offered  the  other 
consideration. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  were  offered  a  thousand  dollars  if  you 
would  vote  for  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  were  you  offered  any  other  consideration  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  told  I  would  receive  about  that  much  or  a  little 
more  from  the  jack  pot  or  other  sources  later  on,  and  he  stated 

Q.  For  what  purposes? — ^A.  Well,  he  did  not  state.  There  was  no 
purpose  at  all.    From  other  sources,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  jack  pot  was  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  I  suppose,  the  l^slative  members  ? 

A.  I  presumed  so  from  what  I  heard. 

Senator  GambiiB.  That  had  relation  to  matters  of  legislation,  had 
itt 

A.  I  could  not  say.  I  don't  know  for  what  purposes  the  money 
was  raised  or  from  what  sources  it  came. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Were  you  to  share  in  the  jack  pot  except  in  the 
event  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

A.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before,  Mr.  Senator.  Well,  I  had  heard 
that  there  was  money  raised,  but  I  had  not  been  informed  or  taken  in 
on  any  such  proposition. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  had  money  been  raised  that  you  heard  of? — 
A.  I  was  told  by  certain  members  that  had  been  there  before  that 
there  was  a  split  up  at  the  end  of  the  session  and  that  there  had  been 
an  established  precedent. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  except  for  the 
strangling  of  legislation  or  killing  of  legislation  or  the  passing  of 
legislation — I  don't  know.  That  was  the  understanding,  and  Mr. 
Brown  did  not  tell  me  from  what  source  the  money  came,  and  we  did 
not  discuss  that  phase  of  the  question  whatever. 

Q.  Who  distributed  the  jack  pot? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Who  distributed  the  jack  pot? — A.  I  received  my  money  from 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Q,  Who  is  Mr.  Wilson  ? — A.  A  member  of  the  le^rislature. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  suggest  to  ask  Mr.  White  this  (question: 
Whether  the  iack  pot  covered  both  houses,  or  whether  the  jack  pot 
referred  to  related  to  the  vote  for  passing  bills  or  for  killing  bills  in 
the  house  alone,  and  not  to  the  joint  assembly  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  White? 

A  Well,  I  could  not  even  say  that  it  was  used  to  kill  bills,  or  to 
pass  legislation,  because  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  individual  bill 
or  any  matter  that  money  was  put  up  for. 
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Mr.  H[anecy.  What  J  mean  is,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me,  is 
this:  The  jack  pot  you  referred  to  is  the  jack  pot  in  the  house,  and  not 
the  jack  pot  in  the  senate? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  jack  pot  in  the  senate,  and  that  is  the  only 
information  I  had  of  the  jack  pot  in  the  house  for  that  session.  I 
heard  of  it  previous. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  A  previous  session? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  It  was  for  both  houses,  that  you  refer  to? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  That  is  my — I  don't  know  from  what  other 
sources  it  came  or  anything  else.  I  merely  asked  Mr.  Brown  what  I 
would  receive  from  the  other  sources. 

Senator  HEYBxmN.  By  that  was  meant  the  jack  pot,  so-called? 

A.  Yes;  the  so-called  jack  pot. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  had  heard  of  the  jack  pot  prior  to  the 
24th  or  25th  of  May,  1909? 

A.  Not  the  jack  pot  of  this  session.  I  have  heard  of  lack  pots  in 
the  previous  session,  but  I  asked  Mr.  Brown  about  it,  ana  he  was  the 
first  man  I  did  ask  about  the  jack  pot  in  this  session  or  "other 
sources,"  and  I  asked  him  at  the  time  he  approached  me  upon  the 
question  of  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  and  had  oflFered  me  money  to  do 
so,  made  me  an  oflFer,  when  he  did  make  me  an  offer,  I  asked  him 
about  the  jack  pot  and  "  the  other  sources,"  and  that  went  in  as  part 
of  the  agreement. 

Senator  Buhrows.  That  was  the  fund  that  was  devoted  to  the  mat- 
ters of  legislation. 

A*  Well,  it  was  generally  understood,  but  I  did  not  know  of  any 
legislation  it  had  been  put  up  for  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  had 
heard  afterwards  that  there  were  bills — I  had  heard  afterwards  of 
bills  that  money  had  been  put  up  for,  and  that  the  governor  had 
vetoed,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  if  this  jack  pot  fund  was  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  election  of  a  Senator? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  set  apart  or  de- 
voted to  that  purpose  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that,  except  I  was 
offered  $1,000  to  vote 

Q.  You  were  offered  $1,000  in  cash? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  to  receive 
that,  and  was  told  that  I  was  to  receive  that  much  or  a  little  more 
later  on  from  the  other  sources. 

Q.  Later  on  about  other  matters,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  "  from  other  sources,"  he  said. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  told — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask 
the  qucvstion — that  he  Was  told  he  would  not  get  any  of  that  until 
three  months  or  more  after  the  session  had  closcSd  ? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Three  months  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  was  told  it  would  not  be  distributed  until  about 
three  months  after  the  session  closed ;  but  when  Mr.  Brown  paid  me 
the  money  here  in  Chicago  on  the  16tli  or  17th  of  June,  1909,  he  told 
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me  at  that  time  that  he  would  be  in  St  Louis  on  the  16th  of  July  to 
give  me  about  that  much  or  a  little  more. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  consider  the  promise  of  a  share  in  the 
jack  pot  as  a  part  of  the  sum  that  you  were  to  receive  to  vote  for 
Lorimer,  and  did  you  vote  because  of  that  promise? 

A.  Well,  it  was  a  part  of  the  entire  a^eement,  Mr.  Senator,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  I  considered  it  a  part  of  the  thou- 
sand dollars,  because  the  thousand  dollars  was  offered  specifically, 
and  th£re  was  uncertaintv  as  to  the  other  amount,  except  as  ^^  as  mudi 
or  maybe  a  little  more,"  but  that  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  which, 
in  other  words,  influenced  my  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  agree  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for 
the  thousand  dollars  that  was  promised  you? 

A.  I  told  him  after  he  saia  there  would  be  a  thousand  dollars — 
before  I  left  his  room  he  asked  me  if  he  could  depend  upon  me,  and  I 
told  him  he  could,  that  I  would  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  testified  at  the  first  trial  that  you  would  have 
voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  day  you  did  vote  for  him  for  $5  or 
$10^  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  AusTKiAN.  I  object. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  have  the  record  here. 

Senator  Gamble.  Mr.  White,  after  you  had  a^greed  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  for  the  $1,000,  if  I  understand  the  enect  of  your  testi- 
mony, then  you  were  curious  to  know  what  interest  you  had  in  the 
so-called  ^^  jack  pot; "  is  that  a  fact? 

A.  Well,  I  wanted  to  know.  Senator,  if  I  may  answer  it  this  way, 
I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  jack  pot  in  the  first  place  at  that 
session,  and  if  there  was  I  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  to  participate 
in  it  I  wanted  to  have  that  information  in  connection  with  the 
other. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  that,  coimected  with  the  promise  of  the 
thousand  dollars  which  you  were  to  receive  for  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer,  was  this  jack  pot,  or  were  you  simply  making  that  inquiry 
to  satisfy  ^our  curiosity  as  to  the  jack  pot?  Had  that  an  influence 
upon  you  in  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  or  was  it  a  part  of  the 
promise  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

A.  I  had  drawn  no  conclusion  to  that  effect  at  that  time. 

Senator  Bubhows.  You  would  have  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer 
for  the  thousand  dollars,  would  you,  without  any  jack-pot  fund? 

A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  would  or  not.  What  was  the  state  of 
your  mind  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  acknowledge  I  would  have  done  it. 

Senator  Hjeyburn.  Didn't  you  agree  to  do  it  before  there  was  any 
talk  about  a  jack  pot,  and  after  the  thousand  dollars  was  offered  to 
you  didn't  you  agree  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  the  jack-pot  ques- 
tion came  m  afterwards? 

A.  The  agreement  was  not  closed,  Mr.  Senator,  until 

Q.  Didn't  you  a^ee,  after  the  offer  of  the  thousand  dollars  was 
made  to  you— didn't  you  accept  that,  and  then,  some  time  afterwards, 
you  askea  the  question,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  just  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  just  to  know  where  you  were  coming  in  on  the  other 
matter? — ^A.  The  conversation,  Mr.  Senator,  was  not  closed  with 
the  understanding  on  that  one  question  of  $1,000,  because  the  con- 
versation continued  there. 

70024'— S.  Bep.  942,  ei-8 i 
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Q.  Didn^t  you  agree  at  the  end  of  the  thousand-dollar  ofPer  to 
vote  for  Lorimer,  and  didn't  the  conversation  in  regard  to  Joliet 
and  all  of  that  business  come  in  before  there  was  any  talk  of  the 
jack  pot,  as  according  to  the  stenographer's  notes? — A.  I  don't 
recall  just  whether 

Senator  Bubrows.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  witness's  testi- 
mcoiy  already  given. 

The  Witness.  It  may  have  been  at  that  conversation ;  I  don't  re- 
member verbatim  the  words 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  suggest  that  the  witness  be  asked  if  he  did 
not  know  that  the  jack  i>ot  was  made  up  of  money  which  was  paid  in 
by  other  people  who  wanted  legislation  or  who  wanted  legislation 
killed?   Tnat  would  probably  clear  up  the  atmosphere. 

The  Witness.  I  did  understand  that  at  previous  times,  but  that  I 
did  not  know  at  that  time.  ^ 

Senator  Burrows.  Was  it  confined  to  the  house? — ^A.  That  is  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  matter  went  the  previous  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  confined  to  the  house  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  Mr.  Stenographer,  if  you  will  please  read 
the  first  question  in  regard  to  that  conversation 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  conversation  of  May  25. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  May  24. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  25th. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  stenographer  read  it. 

iThe  stenographer  thereupon  read  from  Mr.  White's  testimony  as 
ows:) 

This  talk  with  Mr.  Browne  on  May  26, 1009,  wUI  yon  kindly  detail  to  the  com- 
mittee what  that  talk  was 

A.  I  asked  Mr.  Browne  what  I  was  going  to  receive  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer — how  much  I  was  going  to  get — and  he  replied,  "You  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  that  to  me,  are  you,  old  boy?"  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
it  to  him,  but  I  would  like  to  know.  He  says,  "  You  will  get  $1,000,  and  it  is 
ready  cash,  too."  He  implored  me  to  keep  it  quiet  He  told  me  he  was  damned 
suspicious  (I  use  his  exact  language)  of  a  little  place  above,  called  "Joliet" 
I  told  him  I  would  keep  it  quiet  He  asked  me  to  talk  to  no  one  about  it  Then 
I  asked  him  how  much  we  were  to  get  from  the  other  source,  and  he  says, 
•*  You  wlU  get  about  that  much  or  a  little  more." 

Senator  Gamble.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  expression,  "  Get  as 
much" — for  what  purposes  were  you  to  get  as  much  from  other 
sources? 

A.  I  made  that  remark  as  the  result  of  a  conversation  that  I  had 
had  with  one  of  the  older  members  that  had  been  there  at  sessions 
previous  to  that,  and  he  had  told  me  that  there  had  been  money  at  the 
close  of  sessions  previous  to  this  session  here.  But  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  money  being  raised  in  this  session  and  I  wanted  to  know  at  that 
time  about  it.   I  wanted  the  information  at  that  time. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  do  not  mean,  then,  by  your  answer  as  to 
how  much  more  you  were  to  get  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  you  did 
not  mean  by^  your  inquiry  how  much  more  you  were  to  set  for  voting 
for  Mr.  Lorimer,  did  you? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that  It  was  part  of 
the  agreement;  that  was  all  the  entire  agreement. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Hopkins,  or  his 
friends,  or  Mr.  Springer,  or  Mr.  Iforimer,  or  friends  of  them  had 
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made  a  contribution  to  the  jack  pot  for  the  purpose  of  buying  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  to  vote ^A.  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  it  had  been  done? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  sup- 
pose that  was  done. 

Q.  You  hardly  thought,  did  you,  that  Mr.  Hopkins  would  make  a 
contribution  or  Mr.  Springer 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  Mr.  Foss  and  Mr.  Mason ! — ^A.  No. 

Senator  Johnston.  They  are  the  names? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Webster. 

The  WrrNESS.  I  heard  nothing  relative  to  that,  the  raising  of 
money  at  all. 

Senator  Bubrows.  The  committee  will  let  this  testimony,  as  stated 
by  the  witness,  stand  for  the  present.  Have  you  any  further  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  not  nearly  finished  the  examina- 
tion yet.  There  are  other  questions  of  this  witness;  that  is  the 
question  you  asked,  I  believe. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Yes;  have  you  any  further  questions  to  ask  this 
witness? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  yes;  many.  I  will  prove  the  payment  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  keep  the  records 
straight  by  moving  now  to  exclude  all  of  this  evidence  in  relation  to 
the  jack  pot,  so  that  the  committee  may  pass  upon  it  properly  later, 
and  I  will  not  be  foreclosed  upon  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  we  are  very  glad  you  made  the  suggestion. 
Let  it  be  entered  of  record,  and  we  will  decide  that  question  when  we 
reach  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  graitlemen.  that  all  of 
the  testimony  of  this  witness,  in  relation  to  the  so-called  jack  pot 
should  be  excluded  or  stricken  out  of  this  record,  and  I  therefore 
move  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  made  the  record  on  that  now.  The 
committee  will  take  that  under  consideration.  Judge  Hanecy.  Now, 
can  you  proceed  with  another  line,  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Certainly,  certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  After  this  talk  on  the  evening  of  May  26^  1909 — 
well,  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  Mr.  White,  have  you  given  the 
entire  conversation  you  had  that  night  in  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  room, 
May  25,  1909? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  the  entire  conversation,  no. 

Q.  Well,  in  substance  I  mean  ? — ^A.  In  substance,  yes. 

Q.  Pertaining  to  this  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  what  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  joint  session  of 
the  two  houses  on  May  26,  1909  ? — ^A.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer 
as  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Were  you  notified  that  it  would  come  off  on  that  ballot  on  May 
26, 1909? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Browne  came  over  to  me  and  told  me:." This 
comes  off  on  the  first  ballot,"  and  asked  me  not  to  forget,  and  I  told 
him,  "All  right,"  and  I  heard  him  tell  some  other  members  in  the 
rear  of  my  seat,  but  I  didn't  look  around  at  all,  but  he  told  them  the 
same  thing. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Prior  to  that  time.  Mr.  White,  had  any  Democratic 
members  of  the  house  or  joint  assemoly  voted  for  Mr.  William  Lori- 
mer,  if  you  know? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  ballot  taken  on  that  day,  May  26, 
1909? — ^A.  Pardon  me,  just  a  moment,  did  you  ask  me  did  any  Re- 
publican, or  rather  did  they  vote  for  any  Republican  or  just  Mr. 
Ix)rimerf 

Q.  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  said  prior  to  the  vote  of  May  26,  1909,  had  any  Democratic 
member  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  ? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  BnBiK)ws.  That  leads  me  to  make  a  suggestion.  Can 
counsel  agree  as  to  the  political  affiliation  of  the  meml^rs  of  the  joint 
assembly? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  shown  in  the  senate  and  house  journal. 

Senator  Burrows.  Oh,  it  is  shown  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  is  not  clearly  shown  then  we  will  agree  upon  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  each  member  of  each  house  is  shown  whether 
he  is  Republican  or  Democrat. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  when  after  May  26,  1909,  if  you  recall  the  date, 
did  the  house  adjourn,  the  house  of  representatives,  I  mean,  approxi- 
matelj^  the  date? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  recall  the  exact  date;  it  was 
along  in  June ;  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  first  part  of  June  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  June  4. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  write 
any  letters  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  receive  any  letters 
from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  in  the  city  of  Chicago  there- 
after?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  your  vote  for  William  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909, 
did  you  receive  any  part  of  the  money  promised  you  by  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  first  and  when  first? — ^A.  I  received  $100  in  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Q.  On  or  about  what  date? — A.  That  was  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, or  possibly  a  week  before  that ;  then  I  received  $900  in  the 
Briggs  House,  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  that  one  or  two  payments  in  the  city  of  Chicago? — A. 
Two  payments.  I  received  $50  on  the  night  before  the  morning  that 
I  received  the  $850. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  which  I  now  show  you,  dated  June  9,  1909, 
and  state  whether  or  not  you  received  that  letter  from  Mr.  Browne. — 
A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  which  I  now  show  you,  dated  June  13,  1909, 
and  state  whether  or  not  you  received  that  communication  from  Lee 
O'Neill  Browne. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  letters  last  above  referred  to  were  handed  to  Mr.  Hanecy.) 
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Senator  Hbtburk.  I  think  these  letters  had  better  be  offered  in 
evidence  or  identified  and  marked  by  the  official  stenographer  before 
they  get  mixed  up. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Yes. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  YesLMr.  Senator,  we  shall. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  These  should  be  identified  in  the  order  they  lure 
offered. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Counsel  may  object  to  them. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Even  if  he  does  object,  they  should  be  marked 
for  identification. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Very  welL 

Mr.  Hanxct.  Those  letters  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mark  them  Exhibits  1  and  2. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Mark  the  exhibits  offered  by  one  side  with 
figures  and  the  exhibits  offered  by  the  other  side  with  letters,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  confusion. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  we  will  do  so. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Have  you  any  objection,  Judge  Hanecyl 

Mr.  Haneoy.  No:  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Tne  letter  of  June  9  is  dated  at  Ottawa,  HI.,  June 
9, 1909.    Where  did  Mr.  Browne  livet    His  home,  I  mean. 

A.  Ottawa,  111.,  as  I  knew  him. 

(Which  two  said  letters  were  marked  Exhibits  1  and  2,  respec- 
tively, were  read  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  are  in  the  words  ana  figures 
following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  1. ^People's  Bzhlblt  4  B.  B. — On  letter  head  of  forty-fifth  general  aasembly.) 

Ottawa,  III.,  June  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Chablbs  A.  WmiB,  O'FaWm,  lU. 

Mr  Deab  Chablib:  I  did  not  get  home  until  the  night  of  Monday,  June  7, 
when  I  found  your  letter  awaiting  me.  I  wish  you  had  spoken  to  me  of  the 
matters  contained  In  your  letter  before  we  left  Springfield.  It  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  for  me  at  that  time  to  have  advised  with  you  personally 
and  properly.  It  is  far  from  difficult  now,  and  I  would  hardly  know  what  to 
say  to  you  without  seeing  you  personally.  In  any  event,  unless  you  would 
care  to  see  me  before  that  time  by  coming  here  or  meeting  me  in  Chicago,  I 
expect  to  see  you  and  have  a  visit  with  you  some  time  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  advise  with  you  along  the  line  of  the 
matters  referred  to,  and  suggest  anything  that  may  be  appropriate  and  proper. 
Vou  know  where  I  stand,  old  man,  and  that  I  will  go  my  length  for  you. 
Should  you  find  it  necessary  to  see  me  before  the  end  of  the  next  two  weeks, 
you  had  better  arrange  to  come  to  Chicago  and  meet  me  there.  However,  as 
matters  stand,  and  in  the  way  that  I  am  tied  up  with  business  matters  now, 
I  would  prefer  to  put  off  the  meeting  for  the  length  of  time  I  have  stated.  I 
want  you  to  feel  and  realize  that  I  am  as  good  a  friend  as  you  have  in  the 
world,  and  that  I  am  not  only  willing  but  ready  to  do  anything  In  my  power 
for  you  at  any  time.    My  best  regards  to  you. 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend,  Jjes  O'Nimx  Browne. 

[Exhibit  2. — People's  Exhibit  S  B.  B. — Written  on  letter  head  of  forty-sixth  general 

aseembly.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  June  IS,  9109. 

E*BiEND  Chablbs  :  Your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I 
was  in  Chicago,  but  could  not  have  remained  longer  had  I  got  your  letter.  Qot 
home  here  this  evening  and  am  due  in  court  to-morrow  a.  m.  But  Charlie,  I 
will  be  in  Chicago  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  and  (this  is  under  your  hat,  though, 
for  I  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  by  every  job  hunter  in  Chicago).  If  you  can 
wait  I'll  do  my  best  to  see  you.    I'll  be  at  the  Briggs  when  there. 

In  haste,  Bbowhb, 
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Mr.  Austrian.  One  of  them  is  written  upon  the  typewriter  and 
signed  by  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  and  the  other  is  in  longhand.  The 
letter  of  June  13, 1909,  in  whose  hand  writing  is  that,  Mr.  White  ? 

A.  Mr.  Browne's. 

Q.  And  signed  by  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Browne  reach  you ;  did  Mr.  Browne  meet  you  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  the  following  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  Mr.  White  ? — 
A.  He  met  me  here  after  the  receiving  of  that  letter.  I  don't  know 
the  exact  date  that  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  falls  upon. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  13th  of  June  falls  on  Sunday  and  the  14(h 
of  June  on  Monday  and  the  15th  of  June  on  Tuesday,  what  day 
would  you  say  he  met  you  in  the  city  of  Chicago? — A.  Well,  I  think 
he  met  me  here  on  the  16th,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  The  16th? — A.  Yes;  according  to  the  records  I  have. 

Q.  If  I  have  stated  this  accurately,  that  would  be  Wednesday, 
wouldn't  it? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  state  what  took  place  between  you  and  Ijcc  O'Neill 
Browne,  what  conversations  you  had  with  reference  to  this  subject- 
matter  when  he  met  you  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  June  16,  if 
Wednesday  fell  on  June  16 — ^what  took  place  between  you  ? — A.  We 
had  a  little  talk  before  we  went  to  his  room.  I  met  him  in  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  hotel? 

A.  In  the  Briggs  House,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  Chicago? 

A.  Yes;  and  we  went  to  his  room;  he  invited  me  to  go  to  his  room, 
and  our  conversation  at  first  was  along  the  lines  of  some  entertain- 
ment for  the  evening,  possibly  a  theater  or  something  like  that,  and 
finally  he  decided  to  stay  in  the  evening,  and  he  asked  me  if  1  had 
any  money,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  very  much  money,  that  I 
had  a  few  dollars  in  nw  pocket. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  can  not  hear  you. 

A.  I  stated  that  I  had  a  few  dollars  m  my  pocket  and  he  gave  me 
$50.  He  took  the  $50  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  me  and  told  me 
to  come  to  his  room  the  next  morning  and  he  would  give  me  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Lorimer  money.  He  told  me  not  to  go  out  and  spend 
the  $50  that  night.  I  went  to  his  room  the  next  morning  and  he 
gave  me  the  $850,  counted  it  out  in  seventeen  $50  bills,  and  told  me 
that  was  my  Lorimer  money.  That  is  about  the  substance  of  the  en- 
tire conversation.  It  drifted  along  on  various  lines.  He  told  me 
at  that  time — ^he  cautioned  me  at  that  time  to  be  careful  about  spend- 
ing the  money  when  I  got  back  to  my  home  district,  as  to  the  $50 
bills;  and  he  told  me  that  about  the  15th  of  July  there  would  be 
about  that  much  or  a  little  more  for  me. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  was  that  last  statement? 

A.  After  he  gave  me  the  $850  he  cautioned  me  about  being  careful 
in  spending  the  $50  bills  over  saloon  counters  and  different  places 
where  it  might  create  suspicion,  and  that  about  the  15th  of  July  there 
would  be  about  that  much  or  maybe  a  little  more  for  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  if  the  chairman  please,  I  move  that  be  stricken 
out  so  as  to  keep  the  record.    That  is  the  jack-pot  question. 

A.  He  told  me  at  that  time 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Witness.  You  renew  your 
motion  to  strike  out? 
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Mr.  Hakect.  Yes ;  I  renew  my  motion  to  strike  out,  not  only  in 
view  of  what  he  said  before  but  what  he  has  just  said  twice,  when  he 
got  the  $50  and  then  the  $850. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Your  motion  will  be  entered  and  considered 
with  the  other  question  on  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  the  balance  of  the  Lorimer  money. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  May  it  please  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  just  a  paragraph  of  what  Senator  Hoar  said  on  this  very 
subject. 

Senator  Heybubn.  We  will  defer  that. 

Mr.  Atjstbian.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  practice  and  you  will 
find  it  on  page  8. 

Senator  Bubbows.  We  are  very  familiar  with  the  record  of  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Mr.  AusTBiAK.  It  is  de  bene  esse;  the  committee  hears  the  testi- 
mony and  they  consider  what  is  competent  and  they  diregard  what 
is  incompetent    It  is  not  like  a  case  before  a  jury. 

Mr.  Banecy.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 

Senator  Bubbows.  We  do  not  want  to  cumber  the  record. 

Mr.  AusTBiAX.  I  am  trying  to  be  very  brief,  and  I  am  jumping 
over  a  great  many  things. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Did  Mr.  Browne  at  that  time  say  anything  about 
going  to  any  other  place — ^just  to  draw  your  attention  to  it? 

A.  I  was  just  preparing  to  answer  that  question.  He  said  that  he 
would  be  in  St.  Louis  in  a  few  days  to  give  the  southern  Illinois 
members  their  Lorimer  money,  and  I  requested  him  to  let  me  know 
when  he  was  down  there  and  I  would  come  to  St.  Louis  and  see  him, 
but  he  did  not  let  me  know  when  he  was  down  there,  and  I  never 
knew  when  he  reached  there.  That  is  about  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  relative  to  that.    There  was  some  talk  of  other  matters 

Mr.  AuiSTBiAN.  What  took  place,  if  anything,  with  reference  to 
any  money  paid  you  at  Springfield — ^the  $100  that  you  have  spoken 
about? 

A.  He  gave  me  a  $100  bill  at  first,  and  I  took  the  money  to  my 
room,  and  there  were  some  blue-pencil  marks  on  it,  and  so  I  took  the 
bin  back  to  Mr.  Browne  and  I  asked  him  if  the  bill  was  marked,  and 
he  told  me — ^well,  he  asked  me  to  hand  him  the  bill,  and  I  did  hand 
him  the  bill,  and  he  took  the  bill  to  the  cashier^s  desk  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  and  had  it  changed,  and  then  I  walked  with  him  from 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  over  to  the  office  of  the  Illinois  Traction  Com- 

Sany  and  he  gave  me  the  money  on  the  way  over  there,  in  smaller 
enominations  than  the  $100. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  on  or  about  the  14th  day  of  July,  1909,  did  you 
receive  a  telegram,  or  did  you  receive  the  telegram  which  I  now  show 
you,  dated  July  14, 1909,  and  which  I  have  just  had  marked  ^^  Exhibit 
8  "  for  identification? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  date  of  it,  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  July  14, 1909.  Let  the  witness  answer  whether  or 
not  he  received  it,  and  then  I  will  hand  it  to  you.  Judge  Hanecy. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  received  that. 

Senator  Bubbows.  A  little  louder.  We  can  not  hear  you. — ^A.  I 
say  yes ;  I  received  it. 
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Mr.  Haneoy  (after  examining  telegram).  I  have  no  objection 
to  it 
Mr.  AusTHiAN.  It  is  as  follows  (reading) : 

[Exhibit  8,  9-25-10.] 
[On  the  telegram  blank  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.] 

No.  A.    Sent  by  R.  S.    Rec'd  by  D.    19  Paid  X. 
Received  at  3.35  p.  m.,  July  14, 1900.    Dated  Chicago,  IlL 

To  Hon  Chab.  Whitb»  (^Fallon,  111. : 

Meet  me  to-morrow  forenoon  without  fail  at  Southern  Hotel,  St  Louis.  Wire 
me  answer  at  once,  care  Briggs  House^  Chicago. 

RoBT.  B.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  was  Robert  E.  Wilson  ? — A.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative, a  Democratic  representative  from  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Robert  E.  Wilson  at  St.  Louis  at  the  Southern 
Hotel  after  the  receipt  of  that  telegram  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  senate  or  the  house  f 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  house. 

Q.  Democratic  member  of  the  house,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  and  when  ? — ^A.  I  met  him  the  very 
following  morning,  July  15, 1909,  in  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  Pursuant  to  that  request,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Browne,  dated  at  Ottawa, 
HI.,  July  16,  which  I  now  show  you,  being  Exhibit  4.  Did  you  re- 
ceive that  letter  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Which  said  letter  last  above  referred  toj  marked  "  Exhibit  4, 
9-26-10,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  the  same  is  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit :) 

[Bzhibit  4.] 
[Letterhead  of  forty-flizth  general  assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  house  of  representatives.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  July  16, 1909, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  White,  O^Fannon,  III. 

FBnsRD  Chablie:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt  recognition  of  my 
request  In  the  Doyle  matter.  You  have  certainly  been  one  of  my  good  old 
friends  since  we  have  become  acquainted.  I  feel  sure  that  the  friendship  will 
last  just  as  long  as  you  and  I  do.  I  was  awfully  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to 
be  with  you  yesterday  forenoon  in  St  IiOui&  I  was  taken  very  111  in  Chicago 
Monday  night  with  an  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning  and  have  had  a  pretty 
serious  time  of  it.  I  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the  trip.  I  hope  everything  is 
all  right  with  you  and  satisfactory  and  that  you  are  happy  and  fairly  pros- 
perous I  hope  before  very  long  to  be  able  to  meet  you  either  in  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago  and  talk  over  old  times.  I  think  you  and  I  have  got  one  real  good 
visit  coming.  Let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  get  time  and  the  spirit  moves 
you. 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend,  Lee  CNeHi  Baowins. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  White,  when  you  went  to  St  Louis  on  July 
16,  1909,  in  response  to  the  telegram  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
else  did  you  meet  there — I  mean  connected  with  the  legislature? — 
A.  Mr.  Austrian,  I  would  not  say  but  the  telegram  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Wilson.    I  received  it  as  signed  by  him. 

Q.  Well,  the  tele^am  marked  "  Wilson  "  or  signed  "  Wilson  "  is 
what  I  mean. — ^A-  Upon  entering  the  lobby  of  the  Southern  Hotel— 
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well,  before  I  reached  the  Southern  Hotel,  on  the  way  down,  I  met 
Sepresentatiye  Beckemeyer  on  Broadway,  at  the  comer  of 

Mr.  Hanxcy.  I  object^  If  the  chairman  and  the  committee  please, 
tills  is  the  jack-pot  question. 

Senator  Gamble.  He  simply  testifies  that  he  met  him. 

Mr.  AuSTBiAN.  Did  Representative  Beckemeyer  live  in  St.  Louis? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live?— A.  Carlyle,  HI. 

Q.  Who  else,  if  you  please  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  met  Representative  Becke- 
meyer at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Olive  street.  I  met,  ui)on 
reaching  the  hotel,  when  I  entered  the  lobby,  I  met  Representative 
Joseph  Clark. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — ^A.  He  lives  at  Yandalia,  HI. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Democratic  member  of  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? — ^A.  I  met  Representative  Charlie  Luke? 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  He  lived  in  Nashville,  HI.  I  met  Rep- 
resentative Harry  Sheppard. 

Q.  Is  that  Sheppard  not  Mr.  Henry  A.  Sheppard  ? — A.  Henry  A., 
I  presume,  is  right 

Q.  Was  he  a  Democratic  member  of  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — ^A.  Jerseyville,  HI.  Shortly  afterward  I 
met  Representative  Robert  E.  Wilson,  Representative  Michael  Link, 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  room. 

Q.  At  the  Southern  Hotel?— A.  Ye& 

Q.  Was  Michael  Link  a  Democratic  representative? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  house? — Jl  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — ^A.  Mitchell,  111.,  on  a  farm  near  Mitchell. 

Q.  Robert  E.  Wilson  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  house  from 
Chicago,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  when  you  met  Mr.  Wilson,  when  you 
met  him  in  the  Southern  Hotel  that  date. 

Mr.  Haneot.  If  the  chairman  .please,  that  is  the  jack-pot  ques- 
tion, and  I  object 

Senator  Bttbrows.  That  does  not  yet  appear. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  will  admit  it,  and  tnere  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  admit  that  he  got  the  $900  from  Robert  E. 
Wilson  in  the  bath  room  of  that  hotel  that  day,  and  it  is  the  $900 
he  referred  to  in  the  conversation  that  he  had  with  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Well  it  is  the  same  jack-pot  question.  He  testified 
he  got  all  of  his  Lorimer  money.  He  testified  that  he  was  paid  $50 
here  in  Chicago,  that  he  got  $50  here  in  Chicago,  and  he  testified  that 
he  got  $850  the  next  day,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  balance  of  the 
Lonmer  money.  It  is  conceded  now  that  this  is  the  jack-pot,  and 
unless  we  are  mvestigating  here  merely  for  notoriety,  or  to  go  intb 
matters  not  involved  or  connected  with  the  matter  merely  for  news- 
paper notoriety  or  some  other  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  proper 
to^o  into  it. 

Senator  Oamblb.  It  discloses  what  this  refers  to.  Isn't  your  ob- 
jection a  little  premature  unless  it  is  conceded? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  conceded. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  chair  does  not  so  understand. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  concede  it.  All  that  I  conceded  is  that 
Robert  E.  Wilson  paid  him  $900  and  that  is  the  same  $900  that,  in 
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my  opinion,  was  referred  to  in  the  talk  he  had  with  Browne  when 
Browne  said,  '^  You  will  get  $1,000  now  and  $900  later  from  other 
sources."    That  is  all  one  conversation. 

Mr.  H]an£CY.  Well,  this  is  the  jack-pot  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  call  it  a  jack  pot.    It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  you  may  call  it.    The  agreement  was  made  that  he' 
was  to  get  $1,000  now  and  $900  later  on  from  other  sources.    He  says 
that  was  the  agreement 

Senator  Bubrows.  Judge  Hanecy,  you  are  asking  what  he  testified 
to,  be  stricken  out. 

Judge  HAKEcr.  Kight  this  morning. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  part  of  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute,  please. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  objecting. 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  was  that  testified  to  by  .Mr.  White,  if 
you  remember,  Mr   Austrian? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Some  time  this  morning. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  part  of  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  can  have  my  reporter,  Mr.  Eulass,  turn  to  it  in  a 
moment. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  don't  recall  there  was  any  such  testimony 
offered. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Senator,  vou  will  find  it.that  way. 

The  Witness.  The  specinc  amount  was  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  he  said  about  the  same  amount  from  other 
sources. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  mentioned  a  specific  amount. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  referred  to  the  agi*eement  that  was  made. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  we  refer  now  to  the  conversation  of 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  that  the  witness  alluded  to,  and  in  reference  to 
which  we  held  a  discussion  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  any  $900  mentioned  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  he  said,  "  About  the  same  amount." 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  it  is  right  there ;  we  have  had  the  stenog- 
rapher read  it  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  did  not  know  that  you  referred  to  the  amount, 
the  specific  amount,  Senator.  I  thought  you  refered  to  my  use  of  the 
word  "  agreement." 

Senator  Heyburn.  No;  I  referred  to  the  amount  you  stated — 
$900.     It  might  have  been  $900  or  it  might  have  been  $600. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  Mr.  Browne  didn't 
say  *'  $900."    He  said,  "  About  the  same  amount  later  on." 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  no  proper  legal  way  that  this  could  be  gone  into  by  an  inves- 
ti^tion  nor  any  other  way,  in  view  of  all  of  the  testimony  of  this 
witness,  before  the  committee  retired  to  confer  on  the  objections 
made  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony,  and  in  view  of  the 
direct  testimony  of  this  witness  later,  which  is  as  plain  and  specific 
as  the  English  language  can  make  it- 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  seems  to  me — ^I  beg  your  pardon 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  said  that  he  was  paid  the  balance  of  the  Lori- 
mer  money  in  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  the  month.  Now,  the  payment 
of  other  money  for  whatever  purposes  or  conversations,  or  the  trans- 
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actions  in  St.  Louis  at  a  later  date  for  whatever  purpose,  can  have 
no  relation  to  or  bearing  upon  the  question  that  is  now  presented  here 
before  this  committee  for  investigation — ^namely,  the  bribery  or  cor- 
rupt practices  in  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

This  witness  himself  has  fixed  it,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  from 
which  it  can  be  fairly  inferred  by  anybody  that  he  has  not  told  the 
truth. 

Of  course,  we  may  show  later  on — and  I  will  convince  anybody — 
that  he  has  not  told  the  truth,  but  that  goes  to  the  entire  testimony  of 
this  witness,  and  would  be  a  stronger  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  into  other  speculative  fields. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  the  objection  is  made  on  the  ground  of  saving 
time,  I  assure  the  committee  that  the  testimony  would  not  have  taken 
half  as  much  time  as  the  argument  has  taken. 

If  he  bases  his  argument  on  the  fact,  as  he  says,  that  it  is  for  news- 
paper notoriety,  why,  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  this  is  no  new 
subject  in  Chicago.  It  has  been  printed  in  the  papers,  and  we  are 
not  looking  for  newspaper  notoriety. 

If  it  is  made  a  legal  objection,  what  I  ask  the  committee  to  do 
is  to  j)ermit  me  to  read  the  law  books  and  the  rulings  of  the  Senate 
committee.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  competent,  and  it  has  been  so  held 
by  the  Senate  committees  and  tiie  books  are  full  of  cases  upon  this 
point. 

Judge  Haneoy.  The  committee,  of  course,  will  be  its  own  guide 
on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  looking  for  all 
the  light  it  can  get. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  dealing  with  this  particular  question  now 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  a  great  deal  of  importance,  not 
merelv  to  the  committee  alone,  althou^  that  is  the  first  considera- 
tion, but  Senator  Lorimer  and  those  that  he  represents  here  in  this 
State,  that  in  the  high  office  he  holds,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
be  besmirched  unnecessarily  by  the  conclusion  or  opinion  of  a  witness 
who  admits  that  his  testimony  was  purchased,  or  by  things  which  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  charges  presented  here.  If  this  is  per- 
mitted to  go  in,  then  anything  that  anybody  wants  to  present  here  in 
relation  to  any  member  of  the  legislature  in  any  other  transactions  of 
theirs  or  their  ramifications  in  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  or  any  other  place 
would  be  equally  competent. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct  one  statement 
which  counsel  has  made  to  you  several  times.  This  witness  does  not 
admit  that  his  testimony  was  purchased  as  it  is  stated.  Has  any- 
body stated  that  it  was  purchased?  I  deny  emphatically  that  his 
testimony  was  purchased.  And  let  it  be  understood  right  now  that 
there  is  an  issue  between  us  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  is  the  last  question  to  which  objection 
has  been  made? 

(Question  read.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  I  understood  you  to  state  that 
you  proposed  to  show  by  Mr.  White  in  this  transaction,  that  the 
money  paid  at  that  time  was  the  money  derived  from  the  so-called 
jack  pot. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  notice  or  knowledge  from  what  source 
it  came.     It  was  my  understanding  that  he  received  $900  in  St. 
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Louis  on  that  day,  July  15  or  16,  and  that  I  assumed  that  was  the 
money  that  Browne  referred  to  in  the  conversation  in  Springfield, 
when  he  said, "  You  will  get  about  as  much  more  from  other  sources." 
That  is  my  theory  and  it  is  my  underatanding. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  it  was  the  fund  "From  other  sources?" 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  have  not  read  the  newspapers  completely. 
Was  there  a  fund  in  addition  to  the  jack-pot  fund,  so-called? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  not  that  I  know  of,  sir;  except  what  was  called 
the  "  Lorimer  money."    I  never  heard  of  any  other. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Those  are  the  two — the  only  two  that  are  involved 
here — ^and  they  want  to  bring  in  the  jack-pot  money  -as  well  as  the 
Lorimer  money.    That  leads  to  a  trial  of  the  different  transactions. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  upon  the  theory  that  there  was  general  cor- 
ruption there  and  that  general  corruption  was  present  in  the  legis- 
lature at  that  session  or  that  the  legislature  at  that  session  was  cor- 
rupt is  competent  evidence  here. 

I  will  connect  each  one  to  the  other.  I  will  connect  each  one  who 
shared  in  the  corruption  fund  as  a  part  and  party  of  the  other  cor- 
ruption fund  of  the  so-called  Lorimer  money  matter.  I  will  connect 
each  member  who  is  connected  with  that  matter  with  the  other  one- 
Senator  Burrows.  From  your  statement  this  morning,  and  what 
you  say  now,  you  want  to  prove  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
who  were  purchased  for  Lorimer  were  corrupt  in  other  practices? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Payntbr.  To  show  the  general  corruption  of  the  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes.    It  was  done  in  everv  one  of  the  other  cases. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  the  theory  upon  which  you  predicate 
the  right  to  introduce  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  other  members  of  the  legislature  were 
purchased  by  other  parties? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No.    Most  of  them  by  the  same  man,  Browne. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Not  by  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  was  by  Lorimer  or  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Not  by  Lorimer's  friends? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Why,  Ijorimer  may  have  been  in  the  Ionia  Isles 
or  anywhere  else,  and  it  does  not  affect  this  question  at  all.  Lorimer 
may  have  been  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  while  this  was  going  on,  and  it 
does  not  affect  this  question  at  all.  This  question  is:  "Were  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  votes  secured  by  corrupt  practices  and  corrupt 
methods  to  carry  the  majority  which  was  in  the  Illinois  general 
assembly?  "    And  that  is  the  law. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  susceptible  of  direct  proof. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  direct  proof  because  the 
committee  has  frequently  held  you  can  not  get  bribers  to  admit  they 
were  bribed,  so  you  have  to  prove  it  by  contingent  and  surrounding 
circumstances  and  conditions. 

Senator  Burrows.  Gentlemen,  the  hour  has  arrived  for  a  recess,  and 
the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

(Whereupon  at  12:30  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day,  Monday,  September  25,  1910.) 
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.  afternoon  session.        * 

Monday,  September  26,  1910. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess  and  the  following  further 
proceedings  were  had: 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  understands  that  the  purpose  for 
which  this  testimony  is  oflfered  is  to  show  the  money  received  from 
other  sources,  that  is  the  proposition  on  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  the  language  of  the  witness;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrow^s.  The  committee  will  hear  you  upon  that  question, 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  such  testimony,  and  will  hear  you,  Judge 
Hanecy,  in  reply.    Jlow  much  time  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  whatever  time  you  fix. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  will  be  agreeable  to  you? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  probably  thirty  minutes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  that  be  agreeable  to  you,  Judge  Hanecy? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Entirely. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then,  that  will  be  understood. 

Senator  Patntbr.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  the  que^ 
tion — ^I  suppose  it  is  connected  anyway  with  the  question  you  will 
discuss — as  to  the  admissibility  of  testimony,  for  instance,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  lx)ught,  paid  money  in  connection  with 
other  legislation? 

Mr.  Austrian.  General  corruption? 

Senator  Paynter.  Yes.    And  to  show  how  Senator  Lorimer  could 
he  held  responsible  for  such  a  transaction  as  that.    I  would  be  very  ^ 
glad  to  hear  you  upon  that  question,  and  you  may  discuss  it  in  con-  * 
nection  with  the  other.    The  other  members  of  the  committee  may 
not  agree  with  me,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  that  question  discussed. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  would  like  to  hear  some  consideration  given 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  origin  of  the  fund? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Or  any  other  fund — any  fund  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  transaction. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  can  not  say  what  the  origin  of  the  fund  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  that  you  can  give  us  some  light  on  it  if 
you  have  any  suggestions.  I  made  the  suggestion  thmking  you 
might  have  some  suggestion  to  make. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  starting,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  in  the  Clark  case,  which  is  the  first  case  I  desire  to  refer 
to,  the  question  was  put  to  some  of  the  witnesses  with  reference  to 
other  corruption — I  am  referring  now  to  the  question  I  referred  to 
this  morning — ^this  question  was  put: 

I  remember  Mr.  Bywater  and  I  bad  one  talk  after  the  bill  had  passed  the 
first  time;  I  do  not  remember  that  we  had  a  talk  before  the  first  passage  of 
the  bill;  I  remember  he  and  I  talkinfi:  abont  it,  and  he  spoke  about  it  beln$i; 
voted,  that  he  should  not  do  wrong  in  voting  as  he  did,  but  that  he  could  not 
see  it,  that  he  was  going  to  vote  as  he  had  before. 

Q.  Senator  Caflfrey,  did  anybody  ever  approach  you,  either  before  or  afler 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  vote  for  or  against  it? 

Senator  Caffbet.  Yes;  offered  yon  money  for  the  same — ^these  two  bills, 
the  contract  having  been  pending  at  the  time  this  envelope  was  thrown  into 
your  room — did  anybody  ever  approach  you  with  any  offer  of  money  to  vote  for 
or  against  those  bUls  or  either  of  them? 
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Then  ihej  go  on  lis  they  had- 


Senator  Faynter.  With  reference  to  payments  being  made. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  get  at  that,  Senator,  just  as  quickly  as  I  can. 
Just  excuse  me.  Then  ^ey  undertook  to  show  that  certain  moneys 
had  been  paid  for  the  passing  of  certain  legislative  measures.  In 
that  connection  they  undertook  to  prove  that  certain  offers  had  been 
made  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  pay  for  certain  measures^ 
certain  offers  had  been  made  to  vote  for  Senator  Clark  for  United 
States  Senator,  and  then  showed  certain  offers  made  and  which  had 
been  accepted  as  to  other  legislative  measures  of  that  kind.  In 
passing  upon  that,  Senator  Hoar,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  said: 

If  I  may  be  allowed  one  suggestion.  We  have  had,  I  suppose,  no  taking  of 
testimony  before  the  Ck>nimittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  had  an  instance  hapi)ened  since  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  except  myself  came  into  the  Senate.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
S))eaking  cautiously — I  think  I  am  not  mistaken — we  invariably  held  that  the 
only  possible  way  in  thus  den  ling  with  questions  of  this  kind  was  to  receive  the 
evidence  de  bene  and  in  the  final  determination  of  the  cause  determine  the  com- 
petency and  relevancy  and  weight  of  the  testimony,  as  otherwise  we  should  make 
the  hearing  of  enormous  length  in  order  to  have  every  question  of  this  sort  deter- 
mined as  we  go  along.  We  have  a  committee  of  lawyers  and  we  are  to  report  to 
a  Senate  largely  composed  of  lawyers.  In  doing  that  we  always  looked  out  for 
the  rights  of  a  party  who  is  defending  himself  against  such  evidence,  and  if  It 
became  a  question  whether  the  party  thought  he  wanted  to  attack  evidence  if 
it  was  to  be  considered,  but  did  not  want  to  trouble  himself  to  bring  evidence 
to  meet  it  if  it  was  to  be  rejected,  when  any  particular  question  of  that  kind 
cume  up  we  dealt  with  it  in  a  practical  way.    We  are  not  a  jury. 

•  And  the  evidence  was  admitted.  The  theory  of  this,  Mr,  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  do  not  read,  "  The  evidence  was  admitted  ?  '* 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  I  read  that — not  from  the  record. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  were  quoting  and  read  that  after  the  quota- 
tion stopped. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  read  from  page  948  of  the  record.  I  did  not 
read  that  "the  evidence  was  admitted"  as  a  quotation.  On  page 
948  of  the  Clark  record,  which  I  have  here,  and  I  am  now  quoting : 

The  committee  would  like  to  know  who  were  hribing  or  attempting  to  bribe 
members  of  the  Montana  legislature,  because  it  may  possibly  have  been  used  in 
connection  with  the  senatorial  campaign  a  year  ago. 

They  went  back  even  a  vear  before  Senator  Clark  was  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what,  if  any,  general  corruption  was  in  the 
legi^ature  at  that  time.  The  theory  of  it  being  as  follows.  My 
assistant  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  else 
here  that  I  would  like  to  read : 

Senator  Tubley.  Did  any  man  ever  offer  you  money  to  vote  for  any  measure 
there?  I  am  not  talking  about  this  particular  bill,  but  any  bill.  Were  you 
ever  approached  with  an  offer  to  bribe  you? 

Mr.  Geigeb.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  approached  with  a  direct  bribe  once. 

And  the  whole  Clark  record  teems  with  that  character  and  quality 
of  evidence  for  this  reason,  as  outlined  in  the  various  rulings  of  the 
subcommittee  at  that  time,  the  theory  being  this:  That  where  general 
corruption  is  rife,  where  parties  in  the  legislature  are  dealing  cor- 
niptly,  it  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  system  in  vogue;  that  is, 
was  there  a  general  system  in  vogue  by  wblch  legislators  and  mem- 
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bers  of  the  legislature  became  purchasable  commodities?  That  is  the 
theory  of  it  General  corruption  rife,  it  elucidates  and  throws  light 
upon  the  various  phases;  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  Browne,  it 
wiU  throw  light  upon  the  talk  that  White  had  with  other  members 
of  the  le^lature,  as  you  will  see  in  a  few  minutes ;  for  instance,  the  evi- 
dence will  disclose  that  one  member  of  the  legislature,  the  very  night 
that  White  talked  to  Browne,  a  man  who  had  proposed  as  a  nominee 
the  only  Democratic  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  Luke — 
Luke  nominated  Lawrence  E.  Stringer  for  United  States  Senator — 
Luke  was  the  man  who  voted  for  him  almost  continuously ;  this  same 
man  Luke  the  very  night  that  Browne  had  the  deal  with  White 
discussed  this  very  thing — ^general  corruption.  The  purchaseable 
Lorimer  vote  that  was  had  and  those  members  of  the  legislature,  if 
the  committee  please,  that  were  in  this  combination  to  accept  monev 
and  vote  for  the  United  States  Senator  were  all  parties  to  the  jack 
pot.  Of  course,  it  is  upon  the  theory  that  a  system,  a  general  cor- 
ruption system,  because  men  who  were  corrupted  on  legislative  mat- 
ters in  the  Illinois  legislature  were  men  who  were  in  this  deal,  and 
an^  evidence  that  shows  thev  were  apt  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  at 
this  time,  if  I  am  permitted,  to  show  it,  those  men  who  never  have 
been  charged  with  crime  before,  the  rule  of  law  is,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  intent  in  a  bribery  case — because  bribery  is  one 
of  those  crimes  to  which  there  are  only  usually  two  parties  and  the 

Ea^ment  of  money  from  one  party  to  another  is  by  the  briber  to  the 
nbee— and  unless  one  or  two  witnesses  can  do  it  you  never  can 
prove  it  by  direct  evidence.  Therefore,  briberjr  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  for  the  reason  that  bribery  can  onlv  be  inferred  ana  proved 
by  circumstantial  and  not  direct  evidence ;  because  men  are  loath  to 
confess  that  they  were  bribed  or  committed  a  crime.  It  is  not  where 
you  can  prove  that  a  man  did  any  specific  thing  on  a  certain  night, 
or  that  a  murder  was  committed,  or  that  any  crime  was  committed, 
but  it  is  as  a  rule  where  two  men  enter  into  a  contract  between  them- 
selves, and  hence,  as  you  will  see,  when  you  come  to  consider  and  to 
read  the  cases  of  bribery  that  bribery  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  anything  tending  to  show  the  circumstances  of  corrupt 
practices  and  using  of  other  means  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing a  thing,  anything  that  tends  to  elucidate  or  tends  to  make  it 
apparent  or  probable  that  money  was  passed  for  certain  corrupt 

Eurposes,  is  admissible  For  instance,  Browne  might  contend  that 
6  made  White  a  present  of  money,  $1,000  and  the  subsequent  $900. 
White  may  contend  that  it  was  paid  to  him  for  the  corrupt  purposes 
indicated  by  his  testimony.  Here  the  only  two  men  present  are 
White  and  Browne,  and  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  enlighten  the 
committee  upon  that  question.  Anything  more  than  the  fact  that 
Browne  was  not  only  buying  other  votes,  but  paying  money  for  the 

Sassage  of  other  corrupt  measures,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  evi- 
ence  would  throw  as  much  light  upon  that  transaction  as  to  show 
that  when  Luke  and  Link  and  Beckemeyer  and  Wilson  combined, 
and  that  those  men  are  the  same  men  that  were  paid  a  thousand  dollars ; 
likewise^  they  were  the  same  men  who  entered  into  the  corrupt  jack-pot 
deal — ^I  call  it  '^  jack  pot''  because  that  is  how  it  has  been  termed 
here — the  very  men  who  were  connected  with  this  transaction,  and  who 
got  money,  and  met  at  the  same  place  that  Browne  indicated  they 
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were  to  meet  to  get  the  Lorimer  money,  and  met  there  in  June  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  St.  Louis ;  they  met  there  again  at  that  hotel 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  other  part  of  the  transaction.  Now,  as 
Senator  Hoar  said, "  You  gentlemen  sitting  here  are  not  a  jury.  You 
take  the  testimony  for  what  it  is  worth.  You  hear  it  like  t^timony 
de  bene,  and  you  then,  having  heard  the  testimony,  determine  that 
it  has  not  been  connected  at  all,  that  it  does  not  throw  any  light  upon 
the  Lorimer  transaction ;  you  disregard  it.*' 

Now,  I  will  say  to  you  with  reference  to  the  lack  pot,  that  subject 
has  been  held  up  to  you  as  one  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time.  It  is  not 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  time.  There  will  be  nothing  more  shown  than 
one  or  two  very  brief  conversations  with  reference  to  the  jack  pot; 
it  is  the  meeting  of  men  in  certain  places  or  in  a  certain  place  and  the 
pavment  of  money,  and  no  conversation  about  it. 

Now,  the  courts  of  a  number  of  States  have  held  that  this  testimony 
is  competent.  And  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  read  the  cases  to  you 
at  length,  because  the  committee  has  asked  me  to  limit  my  statement 
to  thirty  minutes,  and  I  will  make  that  as  much  briefer  as  I  can. 

In  State  v.  Snetzler,  reported  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Southwestern 
Reporter,  page  1123,  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  de- 
cided on  March  1,  1904r— and  I  read  from  the  syllabus — that  on  a 
prosecution  for  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  to  vote  for  a  bill  by  the 
member  of  a  municipal  legislative  body,  and  it  appearing  that  there 
was  a  combination  m  the  body  between  various  members,  including 
the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  others  and  receiving  a 
money  consideration  for  tne  passage  or  de&at  of  certain  measures 
which  might  be  otherwise  passed  or  defeated ;  held,  that  it  was  proper 
to  admit  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  received  another  bribe — 
that  is,  a  bribe  different  than  the  one  he  was  accused  of  having  re- 
ceived, and  buying 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  was  the  charge  there? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  indictment  was  for  receiving  a  bribe. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Conspiracy? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  it  was  not  conspiracy. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  next  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  at  all  conspiracy.  This  did  not  develop  any 
conspiracy. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  that  case  go  to  the  extent  of  holding  that 
you  could  show,  for  instance,  that  some  member  of  a  council  who  was 
not  on  trial  at  all,  who  was  not  a  defendant — ^that  you  could  show 'by 
a  witness  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  on  some  other  (xx^asion? 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  he  had,  that  you  could 
show 

Senator  Paynter.  Woidd  that  tend  to  show  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty,  having  received  it  in  a  particular  case? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir.  The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  recently 
held,  and  which  I  now  cite,  in  The  People  v.  Hengaw,  a  case  decided 
less  than  two  years  ago,  that  where  a  man  was  being — ^you  nsk  what 
the  courts  have  held — ^in  a  case,  for  instance,  of  abortion,  for  illegal 
abortion,  it  was  held  it  was  competent  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
intent,  the  criminal  intent,  to  show  that  the  defendant,  a  woman,  had 
committed  abortions,  that  she  had  committed  abortions  on  other  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  case  at  all.    Just  the  same  as  here,  for  the 
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purpose  of  showing  with  what  intent  this  entire  corrupt  arrangement 
and  agreement  was  made;  to  show  what  criminal  act  the  de^ndant 
Browne,  a  member  of  the  le^slature,  the  defendant  Broderick,  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  legislature,  the  £fendant  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who  were  all  in  this  ring,  as  the  evidence  will  disclose  as  we  go 
on,  not  only  bribed  for  Lorimer  votes,  but  bribed  for  other  measures 
entering  into  this  same  transaction.  Now,  for  instance,  I  see  that 
the  record  shows  that  White  said  that  that  agreement  to  call  on 
Browne,  and  the  only  discussion  he  ever  had  with  him  about  receiving 
any  improper  reward  for  any  act  as  a  legislator,  was  that  he  was  to 
receive  $1,000  for  his  Lorimer  vote — ^to  use  his  exact  expression — and 
about  as  much  more  from  other  sources;  that  was  the  arrangement 
and  agreement.  And  that  wa  the  only  talk  he  ever  had  with  Browne 
leading  up  to  the  execution  of  the  transaction  in  question.  Now,  sup- 
pose we  follow  that  up  and  show,  as  we  will,  that  other  men  had  the 
same  arrangement  with  him  and  that  every  man  who  we  will  prove 
voted  for  Lorimer  under  this  illegal  arrangement  also  shared  m  the 
^  jack  pot,"  as  we  now  call  it.  Will  not  that  tend  to  show  this  criminal 
conspiracy,  if  any  existed?  Won't  that  tend  to  show  with  what 
motive  the  transactions  were  had,  what  the  intent  of  the  parties  was, 
and  the  common  desi^  and  the  general  corruption,  because,  as  they 
said,  as  the  subconunittee  in  the  Clark  case  said,  ''  That  is  col(»ing 
matter  that  shows  a  corrupt  system  i  "  Why,  in  that  case,  if  the  com- 
mittee please,  and  your  chairman,  the  protestant  proved  that  a  man 
had  a  talk  with  a  member  of  the  legislature  with  reference  to  voting 
for  a  bill,  and  that  after  he  had  the  talk  that  money  was  found  in  his 
room,  thrown  over  the  transom.  They  went  as  far  as  that,  even.  As 
is  said  in  the  case  of  the  State  v.  Snetzler,  over  the  objection  of  the 
defendant,  the  State  was  permitted  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had 
received  $2,500  as  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  cast  his  official  vote  in  favor 
of  a  bill  previously  pending  before  the  house  of  delegates  affecting  the 
lighting  of  public  streets  of  St.  Louis  and  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"lighting  bill."  The  authorities  all  hold  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
State  can  not  prove  against  a  defendant  the  commission  of  offenses 
other  than  the  one  charged  and  for  which  he  is  on  trial ;  but  exception 
exists  with  reference  to  this  rule  where  the  collateral  crime  is  brought 
into  a  system,  a  system  of  dependent  crimes,  or  on  so  marked  crimes  as 
to  show  that  it  was  part  of  the  same  crime,  understanding  it  in  the 
same  way,  having  s<Mne  connection  with  the  crime  charged.  And 
again,  referring  to  another  case  in  Missouri,  that  where  two  or  more 
offenses  are  connected  under  circumstances  to  constitute  a  continuous 
accomplishment  of  a  common  design,  evidence  of  both  is  admissible 
upon  a  trial  for  one.  In  the  case  of  State  v.  Delano  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Arkansas,  handed  down  on  June  29, 1908,  a  bribery 
case — and  I  read  first  from  the  syllabus 

Judge  Hanect.  Give  me  the  page. 

Mr.  Austrian.  One  hundred  and  twelve  Southwestern  Reporter, 
page  158. 

Though  the  general  rale  Is  that  evidence  of  other  crimes  or  offenses  is  in- 
admissible, this  is  a  bribery  case  against  the  defendant  charged  with  a  certain 
crime,  evidence  of  offenses  or  acts  similar  to  the  one  charged  is  competent  for 
the  purpdse  of  showing  knowledge,  intent,  or  design,  and  such  principle  is  not 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  since  it  is  not  proof  of  other  crimes,  etc. 
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In  the  case  of  State  v.  Koutezan,  the  supreme  court  of  Nebraska, 
in  a  decision  of  March  9,  1908,  reported  in  the  Northwestern  Re- 
porter, 115,  page  759,  another  case  of  bribery,  said: 

This  is  an  indictment  for  bribery,  of  bribing  an  official  to  enable  a  man  to 
sell  liquor  in  violation  of  law ;  on  the  trial  of  such  officer,  chargel  with  having 
entered  into  an  arrangement  to  obtain  money  from  the  keeper  of  a  house  of 
prostitution  as  a  consideration  for  allowing  her  to  carry  on  an  unlawful  occupa- 
tion, and  with  having  for  several  months  received  from  her  the  sum  of  $50 
each  month  for  that  purpose,  proof  of  payment  of  other  sums  of  money,  had 
under  like  or  similar  agreements  by  other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  unlawful 
occupation,  may  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the  principal  wit- 
ness upon  the  material  facts  of  the  transaction  as  alleged  in  the  information. 

There  they  permitted  them  to  prove  the  payment  by  others  engaged 
in  keeping  the  same  class  of  houses,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
corroborating. 

Senator  I&ybuhn.  I  would  suggest  that  was  after  the  main  fact 
had  been  established.  You  could  not  corroborate  it  until  after  it  had 
been  established. 

Mr.  AusTHiAN.  Well,  of  course,  if  after  the  testimony  is  in  and  it 
is  not  established,  why,  of  course,  the  committee  will  disregard  it. 
We  can  not  prove  the  whole  case  at  once.  You  have  got  to  prove  it 
by  each  witness  as  you  come  to  it.  We  have  this  fact  established; 
that  is,  of  White  receiving,  so  far  as  he  has  testified,  $1,000  under 
the  corrupt  arrangement  and  agreement  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Is  that  controverted?  Will  that  be  contro- 
verted? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Oh,  yes;  we  will  show  by  his  own  testimony,  by 
his  own  admission  repeatedly,  that  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  will  go  to  the  credibility  of  the  witness,  and 
the  weight  of  his  testimony. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  far  as  the  evidence  now  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  we  will  prove  that  by  a  number  of  witnesses — 
that  they  received  money,  as  we  claim,  for  the  vote  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 
These  same  persons  who  received  money  for  the  vote  of  Mr.  Lorimer, 
as  we  think  we  will  establish,  were  in  the  common  system  of  receiv- 
ing money  from  other  sources,  paid  by  the  same  person  in  most 
instances  who  paid  for  the  Lorimer  vote. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  you  claim  you  can 
show  received  money  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  you  can  also 
show  in  each  of  those  cases  were  men  who  secured  money  from  other 
sources  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir ;  received  the  benefits 

Senator  Heyburn.  1  would  suggest  it  might  be  well  for  you  here 
to  state  what  you  expect  to  prove,  in  order  that  we  may  apply  the 
law  as  to  such  proof. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  expect  to  prove 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Do  you  expect  to  connect  Mr.  Lorimer  with 
this? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  way  at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  do  not  intend  to  connect  Senator 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  personally  do  not  intend  to  connect  Senator 
Lorimer. 

The  statement  made  here  by  the  witnesses  that  they  had  some  talk 
with  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  committee  will  please  understand,  of  course. 
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these  witnesses  I  have  never  talked  with — ^never  talked  with  but 
two  of  the  witnesses  who  will  be  called  upon  the  witness  stand. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  do  not  claim  that  any  witness  will  say  that 
he  ever  talked  with  Senator  Lorimer  about  money  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  know  of  no  one. 

Judge  Hanect.  You  say,  in  that  connection,  you  said  that  they 
would  show  that  they  had  some  conversation  with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  they  had,  but  what  that  conversation  was,  I 
do  not  know. 

Judge  Hanecy.  But  not  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  money  or 
any  corrupt  practice,  you  do  not  mean? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  should  say  not 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  did  not  mean  to  precipitate  any  controversy 
here  between  counsel. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Some  witnesses  may  make  some  reference  to  con- 
versation; I  see  upon  the  trial  of  the  Browne  case  some  reference 
was  made  to  it    I  have  never  talked  with  a  witness  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  think  we  want  any  controversy  between 
counsel  at  this  time. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator,  I  did  not  intend 
to 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  it  is  better  to  refrain  from  it. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  If  he  had  answered  that  question  as  he  did  I 
knew  it  would  clear  it  up  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  cross-exammation. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  White  has  never  said  he  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Lorimer  in  this  case,  that  I  know  of.  I  know  of  no  witness  who  has 
had  a  talk  with  Senator  Lorimer,  except  Mr.  Link.  Mr.  Link  said 
he  made — ^he  has  testified  that  he  made — ^had  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lorimer,  and  Mr.  Luke,  I  believe,  said  he  had,  or  stated  to  some- 
one, that  He  had  his  transaction  with  Mr.  Lorimer  direct.  That  will 
come  out  in  the  evidence  just  as  it  is.  I  do  not  loiow  anything  about 
it.  But  the  point  is  right  here,  and  I  think  the  entire  committee 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  necessary — and  I  am  sure  Judge 
Hanecy  will — it  is  not  necessary  to  connect  Senator  Lorimer  with  the 
transaction  unless  you  expect  to  unseat  the  Senator  upon  a  direct 
charge  of  bribeiy.  You  may  declare  the  seat  vacant  if  there  is  evi- 
dence introduced  showing  that  enough  votes  went  to  him  by  reason 
of  corrupt  methods  or  practices  to  take  away  his  majority.  That 
is  the  rule  of  law,  as  we  all  understand  it,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard 
it  expressed,  and  I  think  you  understand  the  law  the  same  way, 
don't  you-Judge  Hanecy  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  understand  its  application  to  the 
facts  that  you  will  prove. 

Mr.  Austrian,   i  ou  will  understand  them  as  the  evidence  goes  in. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  that  is  your  position. 

Mr.  ArSTRTAN.  We  will  show  that  each  man  who  was  a  participant 
in  any  of  the  so-called  Lorimer  fund  was  a  part  of  the  general  sys- 
tem and  design,  a  part  of  it,  a  cog  in  each  one  of  these  transactions, 
and  affected  the  same  way.  They  had  the  meeting  places,  they 
ran  to  cover  at  the  same  time,  and  they  came  out  of  cover  at  the  same 
time;  the  same  naan  who  paid  the  Lorimer  money  paid  the  so-called 
jack-pot  money  in  some  mstances;  and  when  he  did  not  pay  it  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Wilson,  as  you  see  by  the  letters  this  morning, 
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acted  for  him.  The  testimony  on  this  floor  is  that  Browne  told 
White  he  expected  to  be  in  St.  Louis  July  15 ;  that  instead  of  which 
White  received  a  telegram  from  Wilson  to  meet  him — ^Wilson — there, 
a  member  of  the  legislature ;  that  thereafter  Browne  wrote  to  White 
the  next  day,  "I  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  with  you  in  St.  Louis, 
because  I  was  attacked  by  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  it  was  not  safe 
for  me  to  go.''  Now,  the  same  man,  the  same  agency,  distributing 
that,  distributed  the  other,  as  you  will  see  more  particularly  and  more 
clearly  when  some  further  evidence  comes  in  on  that  subject.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  corrupt  design,  general  corruption, 
because  if  the  field  is  sown  for  it  the  flowers  bloom  for  corruption 
more  rapidly.  And  if  we  could  not  show  any  corruption,  if  we  could 
not  show  that  any  man  was  bribed  for  any  purpose,  the  testimony 
that  we  may  offer  to  the  committee  would  be  of  the  least  convincing 
kind ;  the  weight  of  the  testimony  would  be  lost ;  but  where  we  show 
that  corruption  was  rife,  that  every  man  was,  or  a  number  of  men 
were  ready  to  be  paid,  that  they  talked  monev  with  each  other  and 
about  corrupting  and  about  getting  money.  Why,  the  evidence  will 
disclose  that  some  of  these  men  complained  because  they  did  not  get 
enough.  Some  of  the  witnesses,  who  may  or  mav  not  be  called, 
complained  to  each  other  because  they  thought  that  the  up-state 
members  of  the  house — those  living  in  Chicago — ^had  gotten  the  bet- 
ter of  the  down-state  members  of  the  house;  this  very  man  Browne, 
as  the  evidence  will  disclose,  sought  various  members  of  the  legis- 
lature— complained  because  they  thought  he  was  getting  more  than 
they,  but  that  he  was  in  the  position  of  taking  a  greater  risk  and 
therefore  entitled  to  more  money.  Why,  after  this  thing  broke, 
after  this  disclosure  was  made,  the  evidence  will  disclose  that  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  who  were  in  this  combine  met,  and  fre- 

auently  met,  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  what  their  course  of  con- 
uct  should  be  and  making  a  story  that  would  fit  each  othter.  Every 
solitary  fact  that  will  be  offered  in  evidence  here  will  show  a  gen- 
eral corrupt  design  to  control  not  only  the  votes  for  the  United 
States  Senator,  but  to  control  various  measures  that  were  introduced 
into  tlie  various  assemblies.  Why,  it  was  in  the  atmosphere.  No 
one  told  this  man  White,  as  he  has  testified  here,  what  measures  he 
should  vote  for.  He  will  tell  you,  if  you  put  the  question  to  him, 
that  measures  that  he  voted  against  were  measures  that  were  being 
fostered  by  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  the  minority  leader.  No  one  told 
the  witness  Beckemeyer,  who  will  go  upon  the  witness  stand,  what 
measures  he  should  vote  for.  But  Beckemeyer  got  his  thousand, 
and  then  he  got  his  nine  hundred.  No  one  told  the  witness  Link, 
who  will  be  called  upon  the  witness  stand,  what  measures  to  vote  for. 
In  fact,  the  witness  says  that  he  talked  with  Mr.  Lorimer  or  Mr. 
Lorimer  spoke  to  him  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  minority  leader, 
Browne,  asked  him,  Mr.  Lorimer  asking  him  if  he  knew  Browned 
and  that  subsequently  Mr.  Link  voted  ror  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  then 
he  was  paid  $1,000  on  the  same  day  the  others  were  paid  $1,000; 
then  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  on  July  15,  the  same  day  they  all  went  to 
St.  Louis,  and  then  he  got  his  $900  from  other  sources,  the  same  $900 
that  they  all  got.  We  will  show  that  others — ^Luke  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  a  number  of  them — followed  the  same  coui'se. 
followed  in  the  same  footsteps  of  Link,  and  each  and  every  one  did 
get  the  $900,  the  sum  of  $900,  except  Holtslaw,  who  got  $2,500. 
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Now,  that  shows  the  system.  There  were  not  words  spoken.  There 
were  acts.  We  all  know,  who  are  familiar  with  this  case,  in  some 
d^ree  at  least,  that  they  did  not  say,  "We  will  now  do  so  and  so; 
this  will  be  your  part,  and  that  is  your  part " — ^no ;  there  were  things 
taken  for  granted  and  after  those  things  were  taken  far  granted  they 
acted  pursuant  to  a  common  design,  and  each  went  to  the  same  place, 
and  each  came  back  from  the  same  place,  and  each  had  the  same 
amount  of  money.  Now,  if  that  is  not  competent  evidence  to  show 
a  system,  to  show  the  intent,  to  show  the  purpose,  I  fail  to  see  it 
Furthermore 

Senator  Bubrows.  In  the  course  of  your  argument  you  used  the  ex- 
pression, "  The  Lorimer  money  "  or  "  The  Lorimer  fund.'' 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  what  the  witnesses  say. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  their  transactions,  apparently,  they  referred  to 
money  that  they  were  to  get  in  June  as  the  Lorimer  money,  that  was 
called  the  Lorimer  money,  and  the  money  that  they  got  two  or  three 
or  four  weeks  later,  that  was  referred  to  as  the  "  money  from  other 
sources."  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  they  meant  by  it;  thejr  never 
discussed  it;  and  the  only  one  witness  or  witnesses  who  did  discuss  it 
were  Browne  or  Wilson  and  Broderick  with  another  man;  they 
simply  went  up  to  the  trough,  as  one  witness  will  say,  and  "got 
tlieirs" — that  is  all.  Now,  it  is  for  you  to  determine,  to  find  from 
the  evidence  that  will  go  in,  what  is  competent  and  what  is  incompe- 
tent, and  your  judicial  lud^ents  will  not  be  biased  or  prejudiced 
one  way  or  the  other ;  ii  this  evidence  comes  in  and  you  diould  de- 
termine it  is  incompetent  after  you  have  heard  it  all,  that  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  same  transaction,  you  will  simply  disregard  it,  and  your 
judgments  will  not  be  influenced  in  any  way  thereby,  or  after  hearing 
all  about  this  transaction,  it  is  so  interwoven  in  its  various  stages 
and  jou  find  out  that  you  can  not  separate  it,  then  you  will  act  ac- 
ct>rdingly.  For  instance,  one  member  of  the  legislature  who  got 
$1,000  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  and  nine  hundred  for  voting — 
from  some  other  source,  and  when  I  say  that,  that  is  not  evidence* 
you  need  not  take  that  as  evidence,  but  the  evidence  in  this  case  will 
disclose  this  and  the  conversations  will  be  detailed  with  other  various 
members  of  the  legislature  with  reference  to  the  jack  pot,  so  called, 
and  with  reference  to  the  Lorimer  money.  You  can  not  stop  a  wit- 
ness who  is  testifying  and  say  "stop  there  at  that  fact  or  transac- 
tion," and  consider  just  one  part  of  a  fact,  but  it  must  all  go  in  as  a 
part  of  the  entire  transaction.    It  is  not  remote,  or  had  not  hap- 

Eened  two  years  before,  but  it  happened  contemporaneously — it  all 
appened  the  same  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  general 
corruption  that  was  rife  in  this  legislature,  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Ijorimer,  and  with  reference  to  other  sources,  if  you  please, 
witnesses  will  testify  that  thej  were  directed  to  vote  for  no  measure  at 
all — none;  and  should  you  interrogate  the  witness  White  you  will 
find  tiiat  he  voted  against  measures  that  Browne  was  for  as  well  as 
voting  for  them.  Tso  single  witness  can  detail  any  single  piece  of 
legislation  that  he  voted  for  that  was  in  the  jack  pot.  Now,  when 
they  got  into  the  Lorimer  deal  they  were  in  the  jack  pot — not  by 
words,  but  by  acts,  and  every  man  who  got  his  money  from  Lorimer 
in  the  Lorimer  deal,  got  his  money  out  of  the  jack  pot;  and  there 
was  no  agreement,  nothing  express,  nothing  said ;  they  simply  shared 
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it.  Now,  it  is  for  you  to  determine  what  the  arrangement  and  agree- 
ment was  after  you  have  heard  all  of  the  evidence. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  could  not  account 
for  the  paradoxes  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  talking.  He 
was  tallong  for  a  half  an  hour  in  saying  that  there  was  a  specific 
agreement  or  contract  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  of  money 
for  a  vote  for  Lorimer.  That  is  exactly  what  the  witness  testified 
to — ^that  he  was  to  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  voting  for  Lorimer; 
that  he  had  an  agreement  that  he  was  to  get  that,  and  that  he  did  get 
the  money,  a  hundred  dollars  at  one  time  and  nine  hundred  at  an- 
other, and  that  he  was  told  when  he  was  given  the  hundred  dollars 
that  was  part  of  the  Lorimer  money ;  the  m^ht  before  he  g[ot  the  $850 
of  the  nine  hundred  he  was  given  $50  and-he  was  told  when  he  was 
given  the  $50  that  the  other — ^that  that  was  not  part  of  the  Lorimer 
money,  and  he  would  get  the  balance  of  the  Lorimer  money  to- 
morrow; and  he  swears  that  the  next  day,  on  the  17th — he  is  mis- 
taken, it  was  the  18th — ^the  first  day  was  the  17th — he  said  here  the 
16th,  and  the  second  day  was  the  17th — ^the  first  day  was  the  17th, 
and  the  second  day  was  the  18th,  and  when  he  ^ot  the  $850  the  second 
day  he  said  that  he  was  told  that  that  was  the  Balance  of  his  Lorimer 
money.  Now,  this  gentleman  asks  you  to  believe  that  that  is  not 
true,  and  that  it  was  not  testified  to  here.  We  say  it  is  not  true. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  as  we  will  show  by  the  witness 
himself  and  by  his  other  statements  on  different  occasions ;  but  they 
want  this  committee  to  believe  that  he  never  said  that,  and  that  uo 
witness  has  said  or  will  say  that  there  was  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  a  vote  for  Ijorimer. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  fact.  That  is  not  the  sworn  testimony  of  any 
one  of  the  four  witnesses  who  were  forced  either  by  the  payment  of 
money  to  swear  to  that,  or  by  the  club  of  a  grand  jury  indictment. 
Every  one  of  those  witnesses  testified  that  they  did  get  a  thousand 
dollars.  They  did  not  testify  to  nine  hundred.  That  question  was 
attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  first  trial  of  this  case  and  was  entirely 
ruled  out  after  the  very  fullest  arguments  by  as  able  counsel  as  there 
is  in  this  State  or  the  West;  that  the  testimony  was  not  admissible 
there;  that  there  was  a  charge  there  of  bribery  against  Browne,  but 
Browne  could  not  be  tried  for  any  other  offense  than  the  one  for 
which  he  was  indicted;  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  have  a 
grand  jury  investigate;  and  they  put— formulated — ^that  into  an  in- 
dictment for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  defendant  of  the  things 
he  was  charged  with  so  that  he  might  properly  prepare  his  defense, 
and  that  he  must  have  the  names  of  the  witnesses  upon  that  charge  or 
indictment  so  that  he  may  know  and  he  may  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  who  are  to  testify  against  him.  It  is  the  uniform  law,  and 
it  has  been  such  since  before  any  of  us  ever  saw  the  light  of  day,  that 
in  every  State  where  the  common  law  of  England  is  enforced,  and  in 
every  State  and  in  every  country  where  the  common  law  of  England 
is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  code  or  the  statutes  or  the  system  of 
laws,  as  made  can  be  proven  directly,  vou  must  prove  that  cnarge  as 
made,  and  you  can  not  try  that  deiendant  for  that  offense  there 
charged  by  proving  that  he  committed  another  like  offense  on  the 
same  day,  the  day  before,  the  day  after,  or  any  other  tima 

Now,  that  is  the  rule  as  to  the  man  charged  with  the  offense.  They 
do  not  claim  here  that  Browne  is  on  trial.    Browne  is  not  the  man 
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<m  trial  he«,  or  under  investigation.  It  is  Senator  Lorimer.  Yet 
they  want  this  committee  to  hear  charges  that  Mr.  White  says  took 
place  between  himself  and  Browne  and  Wilson,  and  probably  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unnamed  persons  with  everybooy.  They  con- 
tend, most  earnestly  contend,  that  everybody  who  sought  le^lation 
in  the  lemslature  and  contributed  money  to  the  so-called  jack  pot 
convicts  Senator  Lorimer,  charges  him  with  furnishing  evidence 
against  him  piled  up  on  the  structure  of  bribery  and  procuring  his 
election  by  corrupt  practices,  piles  up  a  structure  to  prove  that,  when 
Lorimer  never  kiew  and  never  heard  of  any  one  of  the  people.  If 
that  is  the  law,  and  if  that  is  permitted  here,  suppose  that  Senator 
Lorimer  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  that  he 
might  be,  if  he  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  each  house  sep- 
arately, that  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  do,  then  was  for  the  two 
houses  to  come  together  in  joint  assembly,  the  body  that  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress  of  1866,  and  read  the  journal  and  declare  the 
result. 

Now,  that  session  may  have  continued  for  six  months  afterwards, 
a  period  of  time  of  three  or  four  times  six  months  may  have  elapsed. 
It  may  have  been  a  continuous  session  of  the  legislature  as  we  have, 
had  evidence  of  it  here  in  Illinois — ^recesses  taken  and  meeting  again — 
and  then  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  would  be 
charged  with  everything  that  any  corruptionist  practiced,  with  the 
memoers  of  the  legislature  in  the  creation  of  a  jack  pot  for  the 

Sassage  of,  if  you  call  that  legislation.  This  necessarily  was  the 
octrine.  That  is  what  this  committee  must  necessarily  hold  if  it 
admits  this  evidence;  if  it  admits  this  evidence  of  jack  pot,  then  it 
admits  that  same  evidence  to  prove  that  Senator  Lorimer  obtained 
his  office  by  bribery  or  corrupt  practices.  And  if  it  may  be  shown 
that  that  was  done  on  that  day,  on  that  very  day  or  the  day  before, 
or  the  week  before,  it  may  be  done  any  time  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  session  and  down  to  the  end  of  it.  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected  on  the  26th  of  May;  he  was  not  a  candidate  until  that  day. 
He  had  refused  repeatedly  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  can- 
didate until  that  day.  He  had  refused  to  permit  Judge  McHvane, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  to  vote  for  him,  although 
Judge  Mcllvane  had  repeatedly  said  that  he  was  going  to  do  it 
anyway  and  that  he  did  some  few  days  before,  and  Senator  Ijorimer 
used  his  greatest  efforts  to  prevent  his  name  going  before  the  legis- 
lature. He  told  Governor  Deneen  that  he  was  for  Governor  Deneen. 
He  told  Speaker  Shurtleff  this,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  was 
for  Speaker  Shurtleff  for  Senator.  He  talked  with  Governor  Deneen 
and  he  talked  with  different  members  and  different  prominent  officials 
and  public  men  to  induce  some  other  public  man  to  become  a  candi- 
date when  it  was  apparent  that  the  legislature  could  not,  and  would 
not  elect  Senator  Hopkins.  Governor  Deneen  discussed  over  and  over 
again,  with  repeated  night  conferences  that  lasted  until  3  or  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  Senator  Lorimer,  the  probability  and  possi- 
bility of  getting  some  one  to  run  for  the  Senate,  and  Governor  I)eneen 
will  testify  from  that  witness  chair,  under  oath,  if  he  is  brought 
here,  that  he  suggested  to  Senator  Lorimer  that  before  Senator 
Lorimer's  name  was  suggested  even  by  anyone  else — ^possibly  not 
by  anyone  else— but  that  he  suggested  to  Senator  Lorimer  many 
tmies  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  a  candidate,  that  he,  Senator 
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Ix>rimer,  become  a  candidate  for  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  discussion  of  every  one  of  the  men  who  were  discussed  as  a 
possibility  or  probability  for  the  office,  discussed  by  Senator  Lorimer 
and  Governor  Deneen,  when  they  found  that  one  or  the  other  could 
not  agree  upon  the  man  named,  Governor  Deneen  would  return  to  the 
old  question,  "  Well,  then,  you  must  be  a  candidate,"  or  "  Why  don't 
you  become  a  candidate? "  and  Senator  Lorimer  had  always  refused, 
and  that  is  made  a  charge  true  here  that  he  was  not  voted  for  by 
any  considerable  number  of  men  until  that  day  he  was  elected  and 
that  there  was  evidence  that  there  was  corruption  in  inducing  men  to 
vote  for  him. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  to  the  question  of  law.  It  is  true  that,  as  I 
stated  before,  wherever  the  fact  charged  or  any  essential  fact  in  a  case 
is  susceptible  of  direct  proof,  you  must  prove  that,  not  only  by  direct 
proof,  but  you  must  prove  it  by  the  highest  class  of  evidence.  You 
can  not  prove  it  by  secondary  or  third-class  evidence.  If  the  first  or 
higher  quality  of  evidence  can  not  be  obtained,  then  you  can  prove  it 
by  secondary  evidence,  though  the  proof  originally  was  lost  or  can  not 
be  found,  as  any  act  or  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  person  desired 
.to  produce  it.  But  whenever  the  charge  against  the  party  is  an  act 
which  may  be  innocent  in  itself  or  may  be  a  crime  in  itself,  then  you 
have  the  right  to  prove  other  facts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proviaig 
the  crime  or  the  onense  charged,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
intent  of  the  party  who  committed  the  act,  to  commit  the  crime. 
For  instance,  ahd  it  is  well  known  in  the  reports,  well  known  to  law- 
yers and  jurists,  an  indictment  for  parties  counterfeiting  money  or 
passing  forged  paper — the  passing  of  the  money  itself  is  not  a  crime ; 
it  is  not  a  crime,  per  se,  to  pass  it;  it  is  not  a  crime  to  pass  forged 

Eaper,  unless  you  knew  the  money  was  bogus  money  or  unless  you 
new  that  the  paper  was  forged,  and  you  can  not  enter  the  mind  of 
the  defendant  to  ascertain  whether  he  knew  that  fact  or  not.  Now, 
the  law  provides  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  the  passing  of  the 
money  was  an  innocent  act  in  itself  and  may  have  been  committed 
by  a  party  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  the  money  was 
bogus  or  that  the  paper  was  forged,  you  can  not  convict  him  by  prov- 
ing merely  that  he  passed  the  money  or  the  paper;  that  the  money 
was  bogus;  or  that  he  passed  forged  paper  and  it  was  forged;  you 
have  got  to  shew  knowledge  and  you  nave  got  to  show  intent;  you 
have  got  to  show  knowledge  that  it  was  bogus  money  or  forged  paper, 
and  you  have  got  to  show  that  he  intendea  to  pass  it  as  such. 

Now,  you  can  not  do  that.  You  can  not  enter  the  mind .  of  the 
defendant;  but  the  law  is  that  you  may  show  that  that  same  man 
who  passed  a  bogus  $5  bill  the  day  before  or  the  week  before,  passed 
five  other  bogus  $5  bills,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he 
passed  that  one,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  knew  that 
the  $5  bills  that  he  passed,  or  that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the 
$5  bill  that  he  had  previously  passed,  was  bogus  money — ^were  bogus 
bills — and  that  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  intent;  and  the 
jury  has  got  to  be  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  or  the  court,  if 
the  court  be  finding  the  facts — ^whatever  body  be  finding  the  facts — 
must  be  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  not  only  that  the  crime 
was  committed,  but  that  he  had  committed  it  with  that  intent  and 
knowledge.  So,  they  have  held  here  in  this  last  case  of  Illinois  that 
Mr.  Austrian  has  referred  to,  where  it  was  a  charge  of  aborticn 
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against  a  midwife.  The  girl  or  the  woman  upon  whom  the  abortion 
was  charged  to  have  been  committed  may  have  been  entirely  inno- 
cent on  the  part  of  the  midwife ;  the  tampon  or  the  probe,  or  what- 
ever was  inserted  into  the  womb  of  the  woman,  may  have  been  prop- 
erly placed  there,  and  the  only  way  that  they  could  prove  that  it 
was  improperly  placed  there  was  to  show  that  the  woman  charged 
in  the  indictment  with  committing  the  abortion  knew  that  she  was 
committing  an  abortion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  she 
knew  that  and  that  she  had  the  intent  to  do  it,  the  court  held  that 
they  had  a  right  to  prove  that  she  had  committed  gther  offenses  on 
numerous  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  in  performing  the 
act  that  she  had,  in  the  insertion  of  the  probe  or  the  tampon,  or 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  done  iimocently,  but  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  a  human  life  or  what  would  have  been  one. 
But  there  is  in  every  case — ^the  first  case  that  was  read  by  Mr. 
Austrian  shows  you  have  got  to  first  show  the  offense  and  then  you 
have  got  to  show  or  to  bring  in  the  other  evidence  that  they  make  a 
link  and  made  a  system.  You  have  got  to  show  that  to  prove  the 
crime  that  the  defendant  committed  other  acts,  not  other  similar  acts, 
because  upon  those  he  never  was  indicted  and  tried — ^being  tried, 
you  can  not  prove  additional  offenses  of  the  same  character ;  you  have 
got  to  show  that  they  were  linked  together,  interwoven  with  each 
other,  that  the  other  offenses  were  interwoven  with  the  one  charged, 
or  the  evidence  is  not  competent.  The  noted  English  case  the  lawvers 
have  argued  over  and  over  a^in;  you  can  not  prove  one  burglary 
by  proof  that  the  man  charged  with  the  burglary  committed  another 
one.  But  in  the  English  reports  there  is  a  noted  case  of  that  kind. 
A  certain  man  was  charged  with  burglary,  or  certain  men  were 
charged  with  burglary;  they  were  indicted  and  they  were  put  upon 
trial,  and  it  was  offered  to  show  that  they  burglarized  a  particular 
house  on  that  night  other  than  the  one  they  were  indicted  for 
burglarizing,  and  that  then  they  went  to  the  other  house ;  thev  proved 
that  the  house,  the  third  house,  had  been  burglarized.    Then  they 

J  roved  that  two  other  burglaries  had  been  committed  on  two  other 
ouses  on  tiie  same  night,  and  they  proved  that  certain  things  that 
were  taken  from  the  first  house  were  found  in  the  third  house,  and 
they  proved  that  certain  things  taken  by  the  burglars  from  the  second 
hous-e  were  found  in  the  third  house. 

Now,  that  proved  the  crime  of  burglary  against  the  man,  first,  on 
the  charge  that  he  was  indicted  on.  They  proved  the  burglary  was 
committed  there,  and  the  purpose  of  showing  the  otiier  offenses  was  to 
show  that  they  had  been  burglarizing,  and  that  comes  in  our  law  in 
making  statutes;  the  sentence  of  the  defendant  perhaps  is  different; 
if  they  are  incorrigible  or  old  offenders,  why,  the  sentence  would  be 
greater,  is  fixed  by  statute  or  by  the  jury,  than  it  would  if  it  had 
been  the  first  offense.  Now,  that  proof  that  the  first  burglary  was 
committed  and  that  some  of  the  tnings  taken  from  the  first  house 
were  found  in  the  third  house  burglarized,  that  was  burglarized  by 
the  man  on  trial,  and  they  found  that  some  of  the  things  that  were 
taken  from  the  second  house  were  left  by  the  burglars  who  committed 
the  third  burglary  in  that  house,  and  that  is  the  only  ground  upon 
which  vou  can  show  previous  burglaries.  Supposing  here,  and  there 
are  a  lew  cases  of  that  kind,  and  in  every  case  in  the  books  where 
other  or  similar  offenses  are  committed,  they  are  not  permitted  in 
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evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  committed  the  offenae 
charged  in  the  particular  case,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in- 
tent and  knowledge  of  the  things  charged  against  him  here.  Now, 
supposing  ten  of  these  legislators,  or  supposing  twenty  of  them  had 
gone  to  a  banquet  some  place,  even  a  larger  number,  and  while  at 
that  banquet  they  had  committed  a  robbery,  or  supposing  that  they 
held  up  somebody,  or  suppose  they  murdered  somebocfy.  Would 
Senator  Lorimer  or  some  one  else  who  was  charged  with  obtaining 
their  election  by  corrupt  practices  or  bribery  be  resposible  for  what 
they  did  there?  Just  as  much  reason  and  just  as  much  sense  for 
charging  him  with  it  as  to  charge  him  with  the  acts  they  did  in 
some  bathroom  or  some  other  place  in  the  collecting  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  that  he  hadii't  anything  to  do  with — ^money  -that 
was  paid  for  legislation  or  money  that  was  paid  to  kill  legislation : 
money  that  was  paid  weeks  or  months  before  they  voted  for  Senato^ 
Lorimer  or  before  he  was  a  candidate,  or  money  that  was  paid 
weeks  or  months  after  he  was  elected  Senator,  and  that  he  Imew 
nothing  about;  because  you  can  not  simply  introduce  this,  or  allow 
this  in  and  stop. 

If  the  principle  is  permitted  here  after  this  it  must  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  holding  that  everybody  that  paid  money  into  the  jack  pot 
from  the  beginning  of  the  session  down  to  the  time  Senator  Lorimer 
was  elected,  and  if  every  dollar  that  was  paid  into  the  jack  pot  to 
kill  legislation  or  to  procure  it  after  his  election  to  the  end  of  the 
session  is  competent  as  proof  against  Lorimer  to  prove  that  he  ob- 
tained his  office  by  bribery  or  by  corrupt  practices.  The  charge  is  not 
here.  They  contain  all  the  ingeniousnesses  of  the  charge  and  must  be 
quite  apparent  to  the  members  of  this  committee.  They  sav  this  is 
not  merely  a  charge  of  bribery,  but  they  say  it  is  a  charge  oi  bribery 
and  corrupt  practices,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  this  committee,  and 
through  it  the  larger  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
hold  that  Senator  Lorimer  must  suffer  because  some  of  the  men  who 
voted  for  him  for  United  States  Senator  were  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices  before  they  voted  for  him  or  after  they  voted  for  him ;  and 
if  that  be  established  as  a  rule  then  this  committee  might  just  as  well 
start  an  investigation  to  test  the  manner  in  which  iSsnator  Cullom 
holds  his  office,  or  any  other  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
permit  anybody  who  claims  that  they  paid  or  received  or  claims  they 
received  any  money  during  that  session  of  the  legislature  at  which 
he  was  elected  to  claim  that  he  committed  corrupt  practices  and  that 
Senator  Cullom  or  the  other  gentleman  was  liable,  was  guilty  of 
corrupt  practices,  in  his  election  as  United  States  Senator. 

If  bribery  was  used  in  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer;  if  so,  no 
intent  is  necessary  to  be  proven.  The  act  itself  carries  with  it  the 
intent.  You  can't  club  a  man  on  the  head  or  any  part  of  his  anatomy 
and  say :  "  I  didn't  intend  to  do  it."  You  can't  strike  a  man  on  the 
jaw  or  under  the  chin  deliberately  and  then  say:  "  I  didn't  intend  to 
do  it."  You  can't  run  a  knife  into  a  man's  vital  and  then  say :  "  I 
did  not  intend  to  hurt  him  with  a  deadly  instrument"  The  act  itself 
carries  with  it  the  intent.  So  here  the  crime  of  paying  a  thousand 
dollars  if  White  would  vote  for  Lorimer  carries  with  it  the  intent — 
the  very  act  itself  carries  with  it  the  intent.  There  may  not  have 
been  a  dollar  paid  in  Springfield  or  in  the  Briggs  House  m  Chicago 
or  any  other  place,  if  White  agreed  with  Senator  Lorimer  or  with 
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anybody  that  Senator  Lorhner  was  responsible  for,  then  the  crime  of 
bribery  was  committed,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  for  the  purposes  of  the  criminal  court,  and  he  should  be 
convicted  of  bribery.  The  defense  is  complete  when  tJie  contract  is 
made,  even  though  a  dollar  in  money  was  not  paid.  But  here  this 
witness  testifies  that  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  have  a  thousand 
dollars  if  he  voted  for  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator.  And  he 
says  he  got  the  money ;  and  he  says  when  he  got  the  $50  of  the  last 
$900  he  was  told  that  he  would  get  the  balance  of  the  Lorimer  money 
the  next  day.  When  he  got  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  the  next  day, 
he  says  he  was  told  that  that  was  the  balance  of  the  Lorimer  money. 
This  is  not  the  only  time  he  has  testified  to  that.  We  have  here  two 
records  of  the  two  trials  of  the  People  against  Browne,  where  White 
testified  before.  We  have  his  sworn  testimony  in  both  of  those  cases. 
Now,  this  committee  is  asked  to  believe  that  he  did  not  so  testify — 
asked  to  admit  as  against  Senator  Lorimer  the  fact  or  the  facts  that 
somebody,  some  railroad  company,  or  some  corporation,  or  some  indi- 
vidual wanting  legislation  paid  monej3r  into  a  fund  to  get  it,  or  wanted 
to  kill  legislation  and  paid  money  mto  a  fund  to  kill  it,  and  that 
Senator  lorimer  is  responsible  for  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  argue  to  you,  gentlemen,  or  to 
any  other  intelligent  man  in  this  age,  in  this  community,  that  a  mere 
charge  is  suiBcient  to  condemn  a  man  for  the  time  being,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  and  plan  of  Mr.  Austrian,  to  charge  Senator  Lorimer 
with  the  acts  of  the  "  jack  potters,"  as  they  are  called.  We  think 
the  acts,  not  simplv  or  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a 
distributive  share  or  that  fund,  but  that  the  acts  of  the  man  who  paid 
the  money  into  that  fund  to  be  distributed,  not  for  Senator  Lorimer, 
but  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  charged  here,  or  attempted  to  be  charged  here,  that  Senator 
Ix>rimer  himself,  or  through  others,  obtained  his  office  by  bribery  or 
corrupt  practices.  1  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Austrian  as  it  will  appear  by  the  record 
by  both  the  official  and  unofficial  reporters.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Luke, 
at  St.  Louis,  stated  certain  things.  Mr.  Luke  is  dead.  They  hav3 
subpoenaed  Mrs.  Luke,  his  widow,  to  come  here;  and  four  of  you 
gentlemen  wanted  to  know,  and  three  at  least  asked  questions,  and 
Senator  Heybum  said  that  you  could  not  introduce  the  wife  of  a 
deceased  legislator,  and  Mr.  Austrian  said,  "  Yes,  we  can ;  she  is  his 
widow.  She  is  not  the  wife ;  she  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Luke."  If  you 
gentlemen  will  read  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  yesterday  morning  you 
will  find  an  article  there,  on  the  first  pag:e,  in  the  first  column  (prob- 
ably written  by  Mr.  O'Loughlin) ,  charging  that  Mr.  Luke  stated  to 
the  state's  attorney — and  you  will  find  the  name  among  the  list  of 
witnesses,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Luke — ^that  he  stated  to  H.  D.  Murray,  who  is 
state's  attorney  of  that  county,  certain  things;  and  that  article  was 

[)ublished  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whether  written  by  Mr.  O'Lough- 
in,  who  is  high  priest  of  that  kind  of  literature  it  bears  the  earmarks 
of.  The  article  says  that  Mr.  Luke  admitted  to  the  state's  attorney 
of  the  county  he  lived  in  that  he  had  been  paid  a  thousand  dollars  to 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and  that  if  Mr.  Beckemeyer  did  not  get 
it  he  was  a  fool.  Mr.  Murray  telegraphed  that  the  story  was  a 
fabrication  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  not  true  in  substance  or 
fact — ^no  admissions  of  that  kind  were  ever  made.    Now,  it  is  impor- 
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tant  to  the  party  being  investiffated  here  that  that  kind  of  a  charge 
should  not  be  fostered  and  built  up  before  this  committee,  and  they 
give  it  official  recognition  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Counsel  has  brought  in  here  some  thinc^s  that 
occurred  before  an  executive  session  of  this  committee.  Would  it  not 
be  just  as  well  to  keep  any  suggestions  made  before  the  committee  out  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  disclosed  anything 
that  ought  not  to  be  disclosed.  It  was  published  in  yesterday  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ana  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  a 
secret  matter  unless  the  circulation  of  the  Tribune  was  so  limited 
that  the  publication  alone  would  make  it  secret. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  anything  that  trans- 
pires in  executive  session  should  be  disclosed  outside. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  had  no  desire  to  do  that,  and  if  I  have  I  desire 
to  apologize  again.    That  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  refer  to  my  remarks. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  was  a  remarkable  lawyer,  not  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  testimony  might  not  be  competent,  and  Mr.  Austrian 
said  it  was. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  shall  make  no  remarks  except  as  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  sup]30se  it  would  be  difficult  to  divorce  your 
membership  on  the  committee  from  that  of  a  lawyer.  That  remark 
was  made  as  a  lawyer  familiar  with  the  rules  of  evidence.  I  have  a 
case  in  the  seventy-fifth  Southwestern  Reporter  which  lays  down  the 
rules  just  as  I  have  stated.  In  the  last  case  cited  by  Brother  Aus- 
train  in  one  hundred  and  twelfth  Southwestern  Reporter  this  ex- 
pressed language  is  used :  "  For  the  purpose  of  showing  knowledge, 
intent,  and  design." 

The  statements  are  shown  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
charge  Blaney  was  on  trial  for,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
knowledge,  intent,  and  design.  You  can  not,  in  proving  an  offense 
charged  against  a  party,  prove  it  by  proving  that  he  committed  other 
offenses  of  that  kind  on  other  occasions,  I  do  not  care  what  they  are, 
except  in  cases  where  a  party  pa&ses  bogus  money,  forged  paper,  or 
cause  an  abortion,  where  you  can  not  prove  the  intent  in  any  other 
way.  Where  you  have  got  to  prove  the  crime  by  proving  other 
offenses,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any  other  offense.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  somebody  else  committed  a  like  offense  or 
other  offense,  and  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  shown  here  that  Senator 
Lorimer,  who  is  the  party  being  investigated  here,  did  some  particu- 
lar thing,  but  it  is  claimed  that  some  of  the  men  who  voted  for  him 
committed  other  acts  not  in  relation  to  his  election,  but  in  relation 
to  some  other  corrupt  practices  that  in  no  way  relate  to  the  election 
of  United  States  Senator.  I  think  I  made  myself  quite  clear  on  the 
question  of  law  raised  by  Brother  Austrian  in  the  Clark  case.  It 
would  be  the  same  here  if  this  were  a  case  where  Mr.  Browne  was 
charged  with  bribery  and  was  being  tried  and  somebody  represent- 
ing him  went  to  the  judge  he  was  being  tried  before  and  tried  to 
bribe  him  to  dismiss  the  proceedings.  In  other  words,  it  was  linked 
together — as  the  court  holds  in  fliis  case  cited  by  Mr.  Austrian. 
It  was  linked  together  with  the  bribery;  it  was  the  corruption  and 
bribery  of  a  party  who  was  subject  to  punishment;  that  bribery  had 
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not  been  oommitted  in  the  electicm  of  Senator  Clark,  otherwifie  it 
would  not  be  competent 

You  can  not  prove  the  principal  charge  by  proving  some  other  or 
similar  offense,  because  the  onense  charged  nere  is  susceptible  of 
direct  proof.  If  his  testimony  is  true,  then  the  intent  goes  with  the 
act,  and  I  submit  that  if  this  is  gone  into  that  it  means  a  very  pro- 
tracted session,  because  we  may  show  by  one  or  two  witnesses  here 
that  certain  parties  were  guilty  of  "jack  potting"  and  you  received 
a  distributive  share  of  the  jack  pot,  and  somebody  else  supplements 
his  testimony  by  showing  that  tne  Illinois  Central  or  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Santa  Fe  and  all  the  other  railroads  and  numerous 
other  corporations  paid  money  into  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  certain  legislation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  killmg  certain 
legislation,  or  both.  Then,  if  they  have  a  right  to  do  that,  and  are 
{>ermitted  to  do  it,  then  we  could  call  every  individual  and  corpora- 
tion and  prove  by  them  that  they  did  not  pay  any  money  in  there 
for  any  such  purpose.  Because  if  that  is  not  permitted  to  be  done, 
then  you  have  permitted  this  man  White  to  besmirch  every  member 
of  the  le^slature  who  can  not  be  heard  here,  unless  he  is  permitted 
to  come  m  here  and  establish  the  fact  that  he  did  not  participate  in 
any  jack  pot,  and  tliat  no  money  was  paid  to  him  out  ox  any  jack  pot 
and  no  money  was  paid  to  him  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and 
we  must  have  the  right,  if  there  is  to  be  full  investigation,  and  I 
know  there  will  be  here,  and  a  fair  one,  at  least,  then  we  must  have 
the  right  to  call  every  man  or  corporation  that  is  charged  with 
paying  moqey  into  that  fund,  this  so-called  jack  pot,  to  show  that 
ihev  did  not  put  any  such  money  in  there,  otherwise  we  can  not 
make  our  defense  here  and  must  grope  around  in  the  dark  until  we 
find  all  the  parties  charged  with  having  put  money  in  that  fund, 
which  White  says  resulted  in  the  payment  to  him  of  $1,900,  and  show 
by  them  that  they  did  not  put  it  in  to  in  any  way  influence  the  election 
of  Senator  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  did  pav  it  in 
for  another  purpose.  And  then  we  must  call  the  different  memoers  of 
the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  them — and  that  means 
every  member  of  the  legislature,  the  53  Democrats  who  voted  for 
him  and  the  55  Republicans  who  voted  for  him,  and  all  the  others, 
making  204  altogetner,  or  208  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  United 
States  Senator.  One  was  then  dead,  I  think,  and  3  or  4  have  since 
died.  Three  of  them  are  now  dead  and  those  are  all  Democrats. 
All  the  living  must  be  called  if  they  can  be  reached,  and,  as  I  say, 
this  would  be  an  interminable  affair.  We  must  send  out  to  every 
senatorial  district  throughout  this  State,  and  we  must  get  those  men 
in  here,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  must  search  out  and  find  the 
men  who  paid  money  into  the  fund,  from  which  this  man  said  he 
got  $900  as  his  distributive  share  in  St.  Louis  from  Mr.  Wilson  or 
somebody  else.  I  submit  that  Senator  Lorimer  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  any  such  a  duty,  and  I  submit  that  the  gentlemen  who 
sit  in  the  United  States  Senate  to-day  should  not  be  burdened  by  an 
establishment  of  a  principle  of  this  Kind  and  be  compelled  to  estab- 
li^  their  innocence  in  order  that  they  may  rid  themselves  of  the 
smirch  that  creatures  like  White  may  cast  upon  them  that  may  be 
fostered  and  given  credit  by  a  committee  such  as  sit  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief  in  replying. 
Judge  Hanecy's  argument  is  one  of  convenience.    He  is  trying  to 
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impress  the  committee  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  testimony  and  not 
as  to  its  legal  application.  I  want  to  make  one  proposition  ^  and  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  and  that  is  this:  You  are  investigatmg  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  was 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  corrupt  methods  or  practices.  Senator 
Lorimer  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  corrupt  methods 
or  practices,  but  that  does  not  change  the  thing  one  iota.  As  has 
been  frequently  held,  and  as  is  the  law  when  it  is  clear  that  bribery 
or  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  candidate,  who 
are  conducting  his  canvass,  funds  are  obtained  for  him  without  which 
he  would  not  have  had  a  majority,  his  election  should  be  annulled, 
although  proof  is  lacking  that  he  knew  of  the  bribery  or  corrupt 

!)ractices.  They  must  start  with  that  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
aw,  upon  which  this  hearing  is  based,  because  it  is  a  rule  of  law 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate  for  over  fifty  years. 

Starting  with  that  as  a  premise,  was  Senator  Lorimer  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  the  use  of  corrupt  methods  or  corrupt 
practices?  We  will  endeavor  to  show  by  evidence  from  this  witness 
stand  that  more  than  enough  votes  were  obtained  bj  corrupt  methods 
and  practices,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  obtained  m  that  way,  would 
have  defeated  Senator  Lorimer's  election.  In  other  words,  the  burden 
is  upon  us  to  show  that  at  least  six  or  seven  votes,  whatever  the  num- 
ber may  be,  were  obtained  by  corrupt  methods  and  practices,  from 
bribery,  promises  of  reward,  or  otherwise.  Now,  how  can  we  do  it? 
We  put  witnesses  upon  the  stand,  and  Judge  Hanecy  referred  to  one 
witness,  the  witness  Link,  for  instance,  who  suggests  that  he  heard 
Senator  Lorimer  make  a  speech  on  the  deep  waterway,  and  that  he 
was  fascinated  by  the  speech,  and  was  talked  to  by  Senator  Lorimer 
upon  the  subject  of  voting  for  him.  And  that  after  he  did  vote  for 
him,  he  received  the  sum  of  $1,000.  There  was  no  agreement  there 
and  there  was  no  talk  between  Mr.  Link  and  anyone,  out  the  simple 
fact  that  he  received  a  thousand  dollars.  Haven x  we  got  to  establish 
the  intent  with  which  Link  voted.  The  man  Beckemeyer,  the  next 
on  the  stand,  testified  that  he  received  $1,000  for  voting  for  Lorimer. 
What  talk  did  he  have?  I  am  just  arguing  the  testimony  in  reference 
to  that  now. 

Senator  Paynter.  Who  handed  the  money  to  Mr.  Link? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne  handed  it  to  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  to  Mr. 
White,  and  some  others.  Mr.  Link  goes  on  the  witness  stand  and  he 
testifies  that  he  had  a  talk  and  went  home  and  was  called  to  St.  Louis 
June  23  and  was  handed  $1,000.  Then  he  was  called  back  July  16 
and  got  $900.  Now,  Mr.  Link's  transaction  upon  the  face  of  it  may 
appear  perfectly  innocent,  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer's  may  appear  per- 
fectly innocent.  We  have  got  to  show  the  intent  with  which  they 
procured  it.  It  was  innocent,  if  Mr.  Link  did  Mr.  Browne  some 
great  service,  and  Mr.  Browne  being  an  affluent  man  made  him  a 
present  of  $1,000  after  the  legislature  adjourned,  and  then  made  him 
a  present  of  $900.  The  evidence  will  not  show  agreements  such  as 
White  testified  to  in  every  instance,  or  any  agreement  at  all  in  some 
instances,  simply  a  request  to  vote.  Now,  to  prove  the  intent  with 
which  the  money  was  obtained,  and  to  prove  a  system  that  was  in 
vogue,  is  it  not  material  to  show  that  these  men  who  were  engaged  in 
obtaining  a  thousand  dollars  were  engaged  in  corrupt  practices. 
Does  not  that  tend  to  prove  corrupt  methods,  a  general  corruption, 
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a  cormpt  system  in  vo^ef  That  does  not  connect  Senator  Lorimer 
personally  with  it,  ana  it  is  not  necessary  to  connect  him  personally 
with  it.  If  we  were  to  prove  that  Senator  Lorimer  himself  paid  a 
angle  dollar  and  obtained  a  single  vote,  that  is  as  far  as  we  would 
have  to  go,  because  the  rule  of  law  is,  that  if  you  can  connect  direct 
bribery  to  the  present  holder  of  the  seat,  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
or  not  he  obtamed  any  votes  by  reason  thereof  or  not,  but  where  you 
do  not  connect  him  directly  with  it,  you  must  show  the  influence  of 
votes  enough  to  take  away  his  apparent  majority.  Now,  therefore, 
when  we  bring  Mr.  Link  in  and  brmg  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  others  in, 
we  must  prove  generally  the  intent  with  reference  to  each  one. 
Judge  Hanecy  says,  to  make  an  agreement  that  no  intent  was  neces- 
sary ;  that  he  maae  an  absolutely  corrupt  agreement.  I  will  say  to 
vou  there  are  others  who  have  no  agreement  whatever,  and  Judge 
Hanecy  knows  it,  as  he  has  read  the  testimony  in  the  Browne  case, 
and  we  all  know  it.  And  I  say  to  you  further  that  when  Judge 
Hanecy  made  the  statement  that  this  testimony  was  excluded  in  the 
Browne  case,  he  was  mistaken.  I  will  read  you  some  of  the  testi- 
mony in  that  case  (reading) : 

Q.  Wliat  did  yon  receive  from  Mr.  Wilson? — A.  Nine  hundred  dollars  at  this 
meeting  at  St  Louis — was  called  the  "  jack  pot." 

Q.  What  did  yon  receive  from  Wilson? — ^A.  Nine  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  denomination? — A.  One-hundred  dollar  billt:. 

Q.  Where  did  you  receive  it? — ^A.  In  his  bath  room,  in  his  room. 

Q.  Who  went  into  the  bath  room  first? — ^A.  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  called  in  first.  When  you  were  called  in  he  handed  yon 
f900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  then?— -A.  I  put  it  in  my  poclcet 

Judge  Hanect.  That  was  on  the  second  trial. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  but  it  is  immaterial ;  we  are  all  bound  by  it.  If 
in  every  instance,  every  member  of  the  legislature  who  was  put  upon 
the  stand  would  say,  "  Yes,  I  was  bribed,  I  am  a  criminal,"  it  would 
not  be  necessarv  to  prove  anything  of  the  kind.  But  I  say  to  you 
Judge  Hanecy  knows  it,  he  has  referred  to  the  vote,  and  he  says  that 
Mr.  Link  voted  for  him  on  account  of  the  deep  waterway  and  that 
Beckemeyer  voted  for  him  on  account  of  the  deep  waterway,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  that  they  voted  for  him  because  they  obtained 
money  for  voting  for  him.  tt  is  for  you  to  determine,  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  whether  or  not  this  throws  any  light  whatsoever  upon 
Senator  Lorimer's  election.  Just  one  thing  further,  irrespective  of 
intent.  General  design  is  always  competent.  It  is  always  admissible 
as  corroborating  the  main  fact.  It  tends  to  establish  the  main  fact. 
Judge  Hanecy  made  some  reference,  and  I  deem  it  only  fair  to  reply 
to  it,  in  reference  to  the  publication  in  the  Tribune  about  what  some 
witness  would  testify  to.  That  story  was  printed  in  every  newspaper 
in  Chicago,  and  was  telegraphed  from  Springfield,  and  did  not 
emanate  &om  any  conversation  had  with  this  subcommittee  and  our- 
selves. No  information  that  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  sub- 
committee and  no  argument  or  conversation  had  was  even  disclosed 
by  me  to  my  client.  It  would  not  have  been  proper,  and  I  think 
that  story  was  not  written  by  Mr.  O'Loughlin  or  any  member  of  the 
Tribune  staff. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  Record  Herald  denied  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Judge  Hanecy  seems  to  have  the  power  of  second 
sight.    He  says  that  H.  B.  Murray  denies  that  story,  and  he  is  one 
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of  the  witnesses  whom  I  have  asked  this  committee  to  subpoBna  and 
you  will  Imow  whether  or  not  he  denies  it.  If  the  story  is  not  true 
it  will  be  proven  untrue.  I  have  no  concern  in  whether  Mr.  Murray 
denies  that  story  or  not.    It  was  unnecessary  to  say  he  denied  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Murray  telegraphed 
another  newspaper  that  he  never  made  such  a  statement.  I  have 
not  brought  any  authorities  here  upon  this  question.  I  knew  that  at 
least  five  members  of  this  committee  were  lawyers.  I  did  not  know 
that  this  question  would  arise,  and  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
cite  authorities  in  opposition  to  those  cited  oy  Mr.  Austrian.  But 
the  doctrine  is  pretty  well  settled,  I  think,  that  you  can  not  prove  a 
man  guilty  of  one  crime  by  proving  that  he  committed  some  other 
similar  crime  on  some  other  occasion  even  as  against  the  man  who  is 
being  tried ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  here.  These  acts  that  they  are 
attempting  to  charge  Senator  Lorimer  with  inferentially  are  acts 
that  he  haa  nothing  to  do  with,  but  that  somebody  else  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  do  not  contend  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  If  you  should  prove  that  I  bribed  53  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  was  a  second  cousin  of  Senator  Lorimer  and  never  talked 
with  him,  but  gave  each  member  of  the  legislature  $10,000  to  vote 
for  Senator  Lorimer,  and  53  of  them  did  vote  for  him,  that  that 
would  not  vacate  the  seat.    That  is  not  the  law. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  didn't  say  it  was,  and  you  need  not  even  be  a 
cousin  of  Senator  Lorimer.   • 

(The  committee  here  retired  for  deliberation,  and  upon  the  return 
of  the  committee  the  following  proceedings  were  had :) 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  the  witness  White  present?  If  so,  he  can 
take  the  witness  stand. 

Whereupon  the  witness  Charles  A.  White,  upon  being  further 
examined  by  Mr.  Austrian,  testified  as  follows : 
Senator  Burrows.  What  was  the  question  you  proposed  to  him? 
Mr.  Austrian  (reading)  : 

State  what  took  place  when  you  met  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Southern  Hotel  that 
day. 

That  was  the  preliminarjr  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  Question  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  expect  the  witness  will  answer  tnat  by  stating  that 
he  was  paid  $900  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  dav. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  permit  that  question  to  be 
put  and  the  answer  you  say  he  will  make,  that  he  received  $900,  with 
the  understanding,  of  course,  that  the  committee  will  give  it  just 
such  consideration  as  it  deserves.  And  we  want  it  also  understood 
that  this  is  not  to  be  g^one  into  as  a  precedent  that  we  will  permit 
^neral  testimony  touching  the  jack  pot — ^the  whole  question  of  the 
jack  pot — ^we  will  allow  this  witness,  however,  to  state 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  statement  made  by  Judge  Hanecy  was  that 
we  wanted  to  show  the  source  of  the  jacK  pot;  we  have  no  such  an 
idea. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  allow  the  question  to  be 
answered. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  claim  they  want  to  go  into  it.  I  said  if 
the  jack  pot  was  gone  into,  that  we  must  insist  upon  going  into  these 
other  things. 
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Senator  Bubbows.  We  all  understand  that  your  motion  is  pending 
to  strike  it  out  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  it  is  not  material. 
Q.  Kow  state  what  took  place  when  you  met  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
Southern  Hotel  ? — A.  He  invited  me  into  the  bathroom. 
Q-  What  bathroom? — ^A.  In  his  room  in  the  hotel. 
Q.  Did  you  go  to  his  room  in  the  hotel  when  you  entered  the 
hotel  f — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  m  his  room  when  you  entered  his  room  ? — A.  Why,  Mr. 
Link,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  myself  and  Mr.  Luke  went  in 
together. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  was  there,  or  did  he  go  in  with  you? — ^A.  He  was 
there. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Was  all  this  done  in  the  bathroom? — ^A.  In  his 
room  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  Mr.  Luke,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  Wilson 
you  refer  to  were  all  Democratic  members  of  the  house,  were  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  will  you  state  what  took  place  after  you  got  into 
Mr.  Wilson's  room? — ^A.  After  some  talk  there,  Mr.  Wilson  invited 
Mr.  Sheppard  into  the  bathroom.  Mr.  Sheppard  went  into  the  bath- 
room and  came  out,  and  after  he  came  out  he  invited  me  into  the 
bathroom.  I  went  into  the  bathroom,  and  he  counted  nine  one 
hundred  dollar  bills  into  my  hand,  and  said  that  was  all  of  it,  and 
he  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden. 

Senator  Bubbows.  We  could  not  imderstand  what  you  said. 
The  Witness.  He  counted  nine  one  hundred  dollar  bills  into  my 
hand  and  told  me  that  was  all  of  it,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  m 
relieved  of  the  burden.    He  said  that  Mr.  Browne  was  sick,  and  he 
had  to  come  down  for  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then;  did  you  remain  in  Mr.  Wilson's  room 
or  did  you  leave? — A.  I  remained  in  Mr.  Wilson's  room  until  such 
time  as  he  was  ready  to  go  to  the  depot. 

Q.  Did  any  other  meniber  of  the  legislature  who  was  then  present 
in  the  room,  whose  names  you  have  detailed,  go  into  the  bathroom 
after  you  came  out  with  Mr.  Wilson  ? — A.  Mr.— I  stated  a  moment  ago 
that  Mr.  Sheppard  was  called  in  just  before  I  was,  didn't  I? 

Q.  I  think  you  did. — ^A.  I  was  called  in  after  Mr.  Sheppard;  no 
one  else  went  m  there  that  I  saw  or  know  of. 

Q.  They  were  there  at  the  hotel  when  you  got  there,  or  did  they 
go  with  you  ? — ^A.  They  were  there  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  They  were  there  when  you  got  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Mr.  White,  to  recur  a  moment,  at  the  time  you  say  that  Browne 
paid  you  this  $850  in  the  Briggs  House  on  this  day  in  June,  did  he 
state  anything  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  he  had  and 
what  he  was  about  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Browne,  on  the  morning 
he  paid  me  the  $850,  had  a  belt  about  his  waist  that  was  made  of 
blue  cloth  and  pinned  on  with  safety  pins.  I  remarked  at  the  time 
that  he  ought  to  be  careful  going  about  with  so  much  money  on  him. 
I  didn't  know  there  was  monejr  in  the  belt  at  that  time.  The  replv 
he  made — ^he  remarked  by  saying  he  had  it  in  a  book,  in  his  book 
the  day  before  and  was  standing  on  the  street  and  that  a  man  had 
brushed  up  against  him  and  looked  around  as  though  he  was  angry, 
bui  if  the  man  had  known  that  there  was  $30,000  in  the  book  he 
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would  not  be  so  anxious  to  look  angry.  That  was  his  remark  in 
reference  to  that. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Browne  at  any  time  say  anything  to  you  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  money  ne  was  receiving  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  money  the  other  members  of  the  legislature  were  receiv- 
ing?— ^A.  He  didn't  say  how  much;  he  told  me  that  he  ought  to  have 
more  than  the  other  members,  but  he  could  not  tell — ^he  said  this 
wav,  he  says,  "I  can't  tell  some  of  the  fellows  that,  but  I  ought 
to  have  more  than  some  of  the  other  members,  because  I  run  greater 
chances  and  take  more  risks." 

Q.  Mr.  White,  did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Joseph  Clark  about 
his  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  said? — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  Clark  here  in  Chicago 
last  summer,  and  I  met  him  on  the  boat,  Pere  Marquette^  on  tiie  way 
to  Waukejgan. 

Q.  He  IS  the  same  Joseph  S.  Clark  who  was  a  Democratic  member 
of  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Clark  had  his  wife  with  him  on  that 
trip,  and  I  had  one  of  my  brothers  and  a  cousin  of  mine  with  me. 
When  I  run  into  Mr.  Clark  suddenly  on  the  boat  we  went  down  stairs 
in  the  beer  garden  and  sat  down  to  a  table  and  had  a  little  conv^- 
sation.  Mr.  Clark  was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  money  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  as  coming  from  Browne. 
He  told  me  at  that  time 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  object  to  the  summing  up,  and  ask  that  the  wit- 
ness be  required  to  state  what  the  gentleman  said  without  giving  his 
summary  of  it. 

Senator  Bttsbows.  The  witness  will  do  that.  State  what  oc- 
curred.— A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  written  Mr.  Browne  a  letter 
telling  Browne  that  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  told  me  then  that  he 
expected  to  come  back  in  a  few  days.  The  night  before  that  1  met 
him  here,  and  he  went  down  on  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Ironton 
train,  and  I  went  on  the  same  train  he  went  on.  I  had  intended  to 
go  on  another  road,  but  met  him  on  that  train.  We  sat  on  the  d3ser- 
vation  end  of  the  train  and  talked  going  down.  He  told  me  in  the 
conversation  there  that  Mr.  Link  would  have  voted  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer for  $500,  but  that  he  got  Link  to  hold  out,  and  by  their  holding 
ouL  they  got  $1,000  apiece.    That  is  what  Mr.  Clark  told  me. 

Jiidge  Hanecy.  I  move  that  that  be  stricken  out  especially  on  the 

ground  that  it  is  hearsay,  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Clark  or  what  Mr. 
lark  said  to  him.  We  would  get  into  all  kinds  of  ramifications  and 
complications  upon  this  hearsay  testimony. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  Mr.  Clark  a  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Mr.  Link  was  not  present? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir ;  but  Mr.  Clark  was. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  can  not  cross-examine  Mr.  Clark  on  this,  and 
we  can  not  cross-examine  anybody  because  he  is  telling  now  what 
somebody  told  him — ^Mr.  Clark  told  him — that. is  hearsay  evidence, 
pure  and  simple. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  competent  witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  and  he  has  been  subpoenaed,  but  suppose  he 
says  it  is  not  so. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  thinks  the  proposed  testimony  is 
not  materiaL 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  law  is  all  one  way,  I  think,  and  I  would  like 
to  cite  one  or  two  authorities.  In  every  election  ofise  the  question  has 
arisen,  and  it  has  in  every  case  been  held  to  be  competent*  That  is, 
because  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  parties,  it  is  an  investigation  as  to 
corrupt  methods  and  practices.  I  will  read  from  the  Clark  case 
(reading) : 

Q.  Mr.  Cooney,  you  wlH  understand  you  are  to  state  what  was  said  to  you ; 
If  Mr.  Flynn  said  anything  to  you  about  methods  when  he  was  a  member  of 
tbe  legislature  that  would  be  likely  to  influence  votes  you  can  state  what  he 
said,  according  to  your  best  recollection  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Anything  that  Mr.  I<lynn  said  to  him.  Mr.  Flynn  is  shown 
to  have  changed  his  vote.  Now  the  suggestion  appears  to  be  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  iufluenced  to  change  it,  that  is  what  we  are  investigating.  He 
Is  going  to  state  what  Mr.  Flynn  said  to  him  about  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
influence  his  vote.    We  can't  tell  what  that  is  until  we  hear  it 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Flynn  is  dead  now.  * 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  where  a  member  of  the  legislature  who  had 
the  conversation  is  dead  (continues  reading) : 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  for  that 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  is  hearsay  evidence  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Mr.  Flynn  had  said  Uiat  he  had  been  corrupted  by 
Mr.  Clark's  agents,  would  it  not  have  been  evidence? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  don't  think  so  in  any  sense  at  all,  unless  he  is  shown  to  have 
been  tlie  agent  of  Mr.  Clark  in  i«ome  way. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  law  is  directly  to  the  contrary  in  Ekigland,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  in  the  Clark  case,  and  I  read  from  pace  706 
of  the  Clark  record.  During  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Butler  he 
was  asked  as  to  what  Mr.  Cooney,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  had 
told  him  about  the  use  of  money,  and  following  this  occurred : 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  been  offered  money  myself. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  protest  against  the  witness  telling 
wliat  members  of  the  legislature  said  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  question? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  This  is  a  part  of  the  conversation  we  are  getting  at  from  both 
witnesses,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  we  are  objecting  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  lias  been  admitted  to  show  his  experience  in 
obtaining  votes  by  money. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  case  is  full  of  that.  Here  we  have  two  wit- 
nesses called,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Cooney,  who  testified 
to  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  Mr. 
Butler  confirms  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  entirely  competent 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Tool,  on  page  154  of  the  Clark  case  the  same 
question  was  asked  (reading) : 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  of  having  met  Mr.  McLanghlin  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Camprell.  Do  you  remember  of  having  a  talk  with  him  at  that  time?— 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  About  the  senatorial  election? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — ^A.  In  the  barroom  of  the  Queen  Hotel. 

Q.  Who  was  this  conversation  with? — ^A.  Mr.  Mcl^ughltn,  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time? — ^A.  Nobody  but  Mr.  MclAughlln  and  my- 
■ell 
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Mr.  Austrian.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  That  was 
objected  to  and  it  was  held  to  be  competent.  That  was  objected  to 
upon  the  ground  that  a  statement  maae  by  Mr.  McLaughlin,  he  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  legislature,  whose  vote  was  being  investigated 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clark,  was  not  evidence  against  Mr.  Clark,  and 
is  immaterial,  incompetent,  and  hearsay.    [Beading:] 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  the  man  said  he  had  been  bribed,  would  it  be  com- 
petent to  show  that,  unless  Mr.  Clark  was  present  when  it  took  place? 

Mr.  FosTEB.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  held  so  over  and  over  again  by  the  coart, 
it  is  not  evidence  against  a  third  person. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  would  affect  the  validity  of  Mr.  Mcljaughlin's 
vote.  It  might  not  prove  that  Senator  Clark  knew  of  the  bribery,  but  it  would 
affect  the  validity  of  the  McLaughlin  vote.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
victing Mr.  Clark,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  McLaughlin  had 
given  a  corrupt  vote. 

.Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  adjudicated  cases  out- 
side of  the  Senate  cases,  the  law  is  all  one  way,  and  it  is  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  is  not  a  trial  in  which  Senator  Lorimer  was  a  partv- 
This  is  an  investigation,  and  there  are  no  parties.  You  are  simply 
inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not  corrupt  methods  were  used  to  in- 
fluence White's  vote  or  Clark's  vote,  and  the  declarations  of  Clark 
are  just  as  admissible  as  statements  made  by  this  witness  or  what 
Browne  told  him  when  he  paid  him  the  money,  when  Browne  made 
the  agreement  with  him.  xhat  is  hearsay,  you  can  cross-examine 
Browne  when  he  comes  here  upon  it,  as  to  what  Mr.  Clark  said  to 
him,  supposing  he  and  Clark  had  entered  into  that  agreement  in- 
stead 01  Browne  and  White. 

Senator  Paxntbr.  If  no  members  of  the  legislature  liad  been 
bought  at  all,  if  any  one  wanted  a  Senator  unseated,  they  might  get 
people  to  make  amdavits  or  give  testimony  and  deceive  the  com- 
mittee into  unseating  a  member  that  has  been  voted  for. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Without  any  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the 
man. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  subpoenaed  Mr.  Clark,  and  every  man 
whose  name  has  been  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Burrows.  Why  not  call  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Am  I  bound  by  their  testimony? 

Senator  Paynter.  Suppose  Mr.  White,  on  the  witness  stand,  should 
say  that  ten  men  or  seven  men  or  whatever  it  is,  that  he  would  testify 
to  this  committee  that  seven  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  had  confessed  to  him  that  they  had  each 
received  a  thousand  dollars,  would  you  ask  this  committee  upon  that 
testimony  to  unseat  him? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No^  sir;  that  is  but  one  circumstance.  But  sup- 
pose I  show  that  this  very  man  Clark  or  some  other  man,  whose 
name  I  need  not  mention  now,  admitted  that  he  got  a  thousand 
dollars.  Suppose  I  follow  that  up  by  showing  that  this  man  was 
antagonistic  to  Senator  Lorimer  May  25, 1909,  he  came  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  Senator  Lorimer ;  and  suppose  I  show  that  that  man  was 
in  the  bathroom  at  the  same  time  he  was  and  got  a  thousand  dollars 
at  the  same  time  he  did. 

Senator  Paynter.  In  Kentucky  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  tell  how 
he  votes,  because  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  deprive  another  of  his 
vote.  Before  I  can  consent  to  any  such  a  doctrine  as  that,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  cases  and  see  the  reasons  they  give. 
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Mr.  AxjSTBiAN.  I  have  the  books  here,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
pat  them  anywhere  you  say  and  leave  them  here. 

Senator  Bubbows.  For  the  time  being  that  testimony  will  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  AnsTBiAN.  I  wish  before  ruling  upon  that  you  would  permit 
me  to  state  to  you  the  cases  I  have,  tecause  it  is  very  important.  I 
do  not  want  anything  that  is  not  the  law. 

Senator  Patnteh.  Withdraw  the  question  and  go  ahead  with 
some  other  line  of  examination,  and  not  insist  upon  it  now  and  leaVe 
it  for  examination. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  house  has  ruled  upon  it  and  the  senate  has 
ruled  upon  it,  and  the  English  cases  have  all  ruled  upon  it,  and  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  have  ruled  upon  it,  and  I  will  hand  you  the 
books. 

Senator  Burrows.  Present  the  authorities  to  the  committee* 
Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  be  very  glad  to.    Now  ?     ' 
Senator  Burrows.  Not  now. 

Senator  Paynter.  Leave  them  so  we  can  examine  them. 
Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  leave  them  here,  where  you  can  examine 
them.    If  you  will  read  from  page  7  to  page  26,  inclusive,  they  are 
all  cited  there.    I  have  cited  them,  and  will  leave  the  books  here. 
Judge  Hanect.  My  motion  to  strike  out  may  be  made  again. 
Senator  Burrows,  i  es. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  when,  for  the  first  time,  did  you  disclose  the  trans- 
actions to  which  you  have  testified  here  to  anyone? — ^A.  I  disclosed, 
I  think,  the  same  night  of  May  24th  that  I  had  the  first  conversation. 
Q.  When  thereafter? — A.  I  told  a  number  of  people  in  East  St. 
Louis  the  following  September  and  October,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  When  did  you— did  you  ever  write  what  took  place  with  ref- 
erence to  the  subject-matter  which  you  have  here  testified  to? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  write? — ^A.  I  started,  I  think,  in  September. 
Q.  What  year?— A.  1909. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  complete  it? — A.  I  completed  that  after 
the  special  session  of  1909  or  1910;  I  added  to  it  from  time  to  time 
as  long  as  it  was  in  my  possession. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  this  story? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  in  March.    I  sent  the  manuscript  down  to  New 
York  City,  and  I  think  it  came  back  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  some 
time  in  March  I  went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Q.  Who  sent  you  to  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  object  to  that  as  hearsay,  unless  it  was  Senator 
LiOrimer  that  told  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  body  sent  him  there. 
Q4  Did  somebody  send  you  to  the  Chicago  Tribune? — A.  I  was 
told  to  so  there  by  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Austrian.  Strike  out  "  Mr.  Wright." 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  did  somebody  tell  you  to  go  there? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Who? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  this  is  competent.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
contended,  and  it  has  been  heard  in  Senator  Lorimer's  speech,  and 
that  is  a  part  of  this  record,  and  the  statements  of  counsel  to  the 
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committee  that  the  story  is  one  of  recent  fabrication,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  introduce  the  declarations  made  by  the  witness 
himself  on  or  about  the  time  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  occurred.  I 
have  here  the  Fourteenth  Illinois,  and  a  niunber  of  cases  I  have  here, 
and  the  authorities  all  agree  that  the  statement  of  a  witness  made 
under  some  circumstances  may  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining his  testimony  as  where  he  is  charged  with  deceiving  under  the 
influence  of  some  motive  prompting  him  to  make  a  false  statement ;  it 
may  be  shown  that  he  made  similar  statements  at  a  time  when  the 
imputed  motive  did  not  exist,  or  when  motives  of  interest  would  have 
induced  him  in  making  such  statements.  That  is  the  Fourteenth 
Illinois,  468.  The  Two  hundred  and  ninth  Illinois,  page  287 ;  in  that 
case  they  say : 

As  a  general  rule,  proof  of  statements  made  by  a  witness  out  of  court  harmon- 
ising with  his  testimony  are  inadmissible ;  but  where  it  is  charged  that  a  story 
is  aU  fabrication,  dr  that  he  lias  some  motive  to  testify  falsely,  proof  that  he 
gave  a  similar  account  of  the  transaction  when  the  motive  did  not  exist  or 
l)efore  the  effect  of  the  account  could  be  foreseen,  is  admissible. 

Senator  Gamble.  Would  this  be  admissible  at  this  stage? 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  the  statement  of  counsel  that  his  testi- 
mony was  purchased,  that  it  is  of  recent  fabrication,  the  machinations 
of  a  diseased  mind^  etc.,  and  I  recall  that  counsel  has  made  statements 
frequently  that  his  testimony  was  purchased  and  was  untrue  and 
would  be  attacked.  Counsel  made  that  statement  to-day  and  he 
made  it  the  other  day. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  I  do  not  desire  to  tell  what  took  place  in  any 
executive  session,  and  that  is  just  what  Mr.  Austrian  is  doing.  The 
statement  was  made  a  few  days  ago  that  this  witness  swore  on  two 
other  occasions  that  he  sold  this  testimony  for  $3,500 — $3,250  for  it  and 
$250  for  expenses — and  the  admission  was  made  by  Mr.  Austrian, 
I  think,  that  it  was  $3,750. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Counsel  stated  that  he  had  a  photographic  copy 
of  the  contract,  showing  that  his  testimony  had  been  purchased. 

Senator  Buuceley.  Not  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  was  in  the  application  for  a  continuance. 

Senator  Gamble.  He  may  not  carry  his  charge  into  execution,  he 
may  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  carries  it  into  execution  where  he  says  he  will 
cross-examine  them,  and  show  he  made  statements  out  of  court  ^ 
admissions  to  other  people,  and  show  his  testimony  is  untrue.  Hfe 
made  that  statement  to-aay. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  does  not  justify  taking  the  testim<my  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  order  in  this  investiga- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  self-serving  declaration,  if  you  want  to  call  it  such, 
and  the  rule  is  that  self-serving  declarations  can  not  be  introduced 
except  where  it  is  claimed  that  the  story  now  told  is  a  recent  fabrica- 
tion or  that  he  has  motives,  or  that  it  was  purchased  or  something 
of  that  kind.    That  is  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  where  you  can 

Eut  in  the  declarations  made  by  a  witness  himself  to  substantiate 
is  story.  He  says  they  bought  the  story  the  30th  of  April,  1910. 
Counsel  made  that  statement — that  they  published  it  the  30th  day  of 
April  and  purchased  it  s(Hne  time  before,  and  he  says  he  has  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  it. 
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Judge  Hanect.  We  have  the  original  contract  that  this  man  swore 
he  signed,  and  when  we  offer  that 

Mr.  AudTRiAN.  The  contract  will  be  offered  by  me.  On  the  30th  of 
April  this  contract  was  made;  there  is  no  dispute  about  that.  He 
says  that  it  was  purchasable  evidence;  that  it  was  corrupt.  He  did 
not  say  it  in  so  many  words  j  he  says  he  has  a  motive,  and  Senator 
Lorimer  in  his  speech,  which  is  a  part  of  this  record,  charges  that  this 
testimony  was  created  by  reason  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  entered 
into  between  this  man  and  the  Tribune  and  other  parties  whose 
names  I  need  not  mention.  And  they  furthermore  charge  that  the 
story  was  not  written  by  White  but  was  written  by  a  lawyer,  or 
every  word  passed  on  by  a  lawyer.  I  can  show  under  that  state  of 
facts,  which  is  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  case,  that  he  made  state- 
ments months  and  months  before  he  ever  sold  his  story,  as  counsel 
put  it,  or  before  he  ever  made  a  statement  to  the  Tribune  or  anybody 
else,  that  he  wrote  this  admission  of  his  own  crime  months  before  it 
was  ever  taken  up  and  published  by  the  Tribune.  As  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts  said  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Massachusetts  or 
Tenth  Gray,  page  489 : 

The  decision  of  the  point  raised  In  this  case  is  not  to  be  understood  as  con- 
llictini?  with  the  class  of  cases  In  which  the  witness  is  said  to  be  Impeached  by 
croBa-ezamlnation  or  independent  evidence  tending  to  show  that  at  the  time 
he  gave  his  evidence  he  was  under  strong  bias,  or  in  such  a  situation  as  to  put 
him  under  a  sort  of  moral  duress  to  testify  in  a  particular  manner.  In  such 
cases  it  is  competent  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  or  support  the 
credit  of  the  witness  by  showing  that  he  was  under  no  such  bias  or  when  he 
was  free  from  any  influence  or  pressure  that  he  made  statements  similar  to 
those  which  he  has  given  at  the  trial. 

When  under  no  influence  and  when  he  had  not  received  any  money 
or  promise  of  reward  he  made  similar  statements.  A^ain,  in  Cal- 
ifornia the  same  rule  is  adhered  to.  It  is  the  law  and  there  is  no 
rule  against  it,  where  it  is  contended  that  a  witness's  statement  is  of 
recent  fabrication  or  he  has  a  motive  or  the  payment  of  money,  you 
can  show  that  when  he  was  not  under  duress  or  being  rewarded,  he 
madd  similar  statements.  We  propose  to  show  he  did  not  know  the 
Tribune  when  he  wrote  this  story.  We  propose  to  show  the  story 
as  written  is  the  same  story  he  has  told  us  upon  the  witness  stand. 
Why?  That  does  not  eliminate  the  fact  that  his  evidence  is  clear  by 
reason  of  money  being  paid  to  him  by  some  one.  Suppose  I  show, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  he  expects  to 
show  by  Mr.  Browne  himself  that  he  asked  Browne  to  come  and 
help  him  expose  corruption  in  the  legislature.    Does  not  that  tend  to 

S.insay  the  charge  of  conspiracy  made  by  Senator  Lorimer  against 
is  man  in  the  Chicago  Tribune?  Does  not  that  tend  to  lend  credit 
to  his  statement  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  counsel  that  it  is 
of  recent  fabrication,  concocted  and  conceived  and  born  and  given 
utterance  only  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  because  it  purchased  it?  It  is 
one  of  those  self-serving  declarations  that  every  case  in  the  books 
holds  are  proper,  and  I  would  like  to  have  counsel  produce  one  case 
upon  this  proposition. 

Senator  Bubbows.  The  committee  adheres  to  its  decision  that  the 
testimony  is  not  competent  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  White 

Judge  Hanect.  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to 
strike  out  will  be  sustained,  will  it? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  He  did  not  answer  it;  there  id  nothing  to  strike 
out. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  was  not  answered. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  thought  he  did  tell  what  he  said  to  some  parties, 
and  he  was  going  on  further  with  it  when  I  objected. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  he  did,  it  may  be  stricken  out. 

Judge  HANEcr.  Very  well ;  that  is  all  I  desire. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  12  minutes  to  5.  Would 
you  mind  adjourningjust  twelve  minutes  ahead  of  time? 

Senator  Paynter.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  any  of  these 
cases  to  which  you  have  called  the  committee's  attention  hold  that  a 
voter  could  confess  that  he  had  received  a  bribe? 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  some  of  my  cases,  yes;  but  I  would  not  be  sure 
about  that  I  think  so,  but  I  would  not  be  positive.  In  think  in 
tiie  case  cited  by  Senator  Hoar,  I  think  that  very  question  was  passed 
upon,  but  I  would  not  be  sure  about  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  These  other  questions,  stating  as  to  how  they 
voted? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  be  bound  by  that  state- 
ment, Senator,  because  I  disremember  at  this  time ;  but  1  can  refresh 
my  recollection  and  tell  you  later. 

It  is  just  ten  minutes  ahead  of  adjourning  time  now,  and  I  would 
like  to  go  over  my  notes,  if  we  may  adjourn. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  the  following  day, 
Tuesday,  September  27,  1910,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

TTTESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,   1910. 
8UBC0MKITTEE  ON  PRIVII^EGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  some  additional  au- 
thorities on  the  question  that  we  had  under  advisement  when  we 
adjourned  last  night,  and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  especially  to 
one  in  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  believe,  sat  in  the  case. 
I  desire  to  cite  that  case. 

Senator  Burrows.  On  the  question  of  the  competency  of  this  tes- 
timony ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  of  this  testimony. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  hear  you,  briefly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  say  to  counsel  that  whatever  they 
have  to  say  to  the  committee  on  tnese  various  points  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes.  After  we  get  throuffh  with  this  preliminary 
discussion  and  a  rule  of  procedure  is  laid  down,  then  I  think  there 
will  be  no  further  question  about  it 

Senator  Burrows.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  rulings  set  forth  in  the 
memorandum,  because  I  assume  those  have  been  looked  up  by  those 
who  examined  the  question. 

In  the  Kentucky  case,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  sat  as 
ane  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  or  the  court  of  appeals  of 
Kentacky — although  he  did  not  write  the  case  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges.    It  is  the  case  of  Tonks  v.  Vincent. 

Judge  Hanect.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  that  once  more, 
please? 

Mr.  ATTsnaAN.  Tonks  v.  Vincent,  a  decision  handed  down  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1899,  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky.  It  was  a 
contested-election  case,  and  it  is  found  in  the  Fifty-first  Southwest* 
em  Reporter,  at  page  622. 

The  undertook  to  contest  the  election  for  some  office,  just  which 
office  has  escaped  me  now,  but  it  was  county  clerk,  I  believe — ^the 
county  clerk  of  Edmonson  County.  They  undertook  to  show  how 
certain  voters  had  voted  at  the  election  for  the  purpose  of  disqualify- 
ing the  vote.  One  of  the  questions  first  discussed  was  whether  or 
not  notice  of  the  contest  was  sufficient.  Then  we  come  to  the 
discussion  of  a  kindred  question  to  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
it  being  borne  in  mind  by  this  committee  that  we  are  not  seeking  to 
show  how  a  voter  voted,  because  the  vote  in  Illinois  is  viva  voce  in 
the  joint  assembly,  and  it  is  not  a  secret  ballot,  and  we  are  not  under- 
taking to  show  how  any  man  voted. 

We. are  simply  undertaking  to  show  not  whether  or  not  he  was 

aualified  to  vote  or  whether  there  was  any  corrupt  methods  used  for 
de  purpose  of  influencing  his  vote.  On  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  competent  to  show  under  the  Australian  ballot  system,  or 
under  any  system  which  requires  a  secret  ballot,  how  a  voter  voted — 
I  say  that  that  really  has  no  place  in  this  discussion.  There  the 
court  said,  in  passing  upon  this  question : 

It  is  insisted  for  appellant,  at  the  threshold,  that  under  our  election  fiystem 
there  can  be  no  inquiry  as  to  the  casting  of  the  legal  votes,  because  the  action 
of  the  precinct  officers  is  final.  We  can  not  think  so.  The  question  in  all 
election  cases  is  which  candidate  has  received  the  highest  number  of  legal 
votes.  And,  except  so  far  as  the  investigations  of  Judicial  tribunals  on  his 
behalf  is  restricted  by  positive  mandate,  the  usual  and  ordinary  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  should  be  followed,  and,  where  it  can  be  done,  every  iUe- 
gal  vote  should  be  thrown  out  The  two  votes  rejected  by  the  lower  court  were 
those  of  Dick  Dunne  and  Jesse  Crawley.  The  proof  as  to  the  legality  of  each 
of  these  votes  is  conflicting,  and  we  find  no  good  reason  for  disturbing  the 
findings  of  fkct  as  certified  by  the  trial  Judge.  The  preponderance  of  the  proof 
is  that  Dunne  was  not  a  resident  of  the  precinct  when  he  voted,  and  if  Crawley 
was — ^whJch  is  doubtful — it  is  clear  he  was  under  21  years  of  age  at  that  time. 
A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  when  we  seek  to  ascertain  for  whom 
Crawley  voted.  As  to  Dunne,  there  was  no  difficulty.  His  vote  was  challenged, 
and,  whUe  he  was  permitted  to  vote,  his  ballot  was  not  put  in  the  ballot  box. 
It  was  preserved  until  the  close  of  the  election  and  then  counted  for  Tonks. 

The  testimony  as  to  this  is  uncontradicted,  and  we  think  it  is  competent 
Dunne  was  an  illegal  voter,  and  the  law  as  to  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  can  not 
be  Invoked  to  protect  his  ballot.  As  aptly  held  by  the  learned  Judge  below,  an 
iUegal  vote  is  no  vote,  and  if  it  gets  in  the  poU  books  and  in  the  returns  It 
should  be  stricken  out  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained  by  sufficient  and  compe- 
toit  evidence,  and  it  should  be  taken  from  the  candidate  who  received  it  when- 
ever that  fact  can  be  made  clearly  to  appear  by  competent  and  legal  evidence. 
AS  Dunne  was  an  illegal  voter,  the  uncontradicted  testimony  as  to  how  he  voted 
is  competent  and  his  vote  was  therefore  deducted  from  Tunks's  total  vote. 
We  have  seen  that  Crawley  was  an  illegal  voter,  but  when  we  oome  to  ascertain 
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how  he  voted  an  interesting  question  is  presented.  He  was  Introdnoed  as  a  wit- 
ness for  Tunks,  and  testified  on  cross-examination  that  he  was  a  Repuhlican, 
this  being  his  first  vote.  When  he  was  aslced  for  whom  he  voted  he  expressed 
a  willingness  to  answer,  but  counsel  for  Tunks  objected  and  told  him  not  to 
answer.  He  then  declined  to  answer.  It  was  shown  by  other  testimony,  the 
competency  of  which  was  challenged,  that  he  said  before  he  voted  that  he  in- 
tended to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  except  in  one  particular,  not  important 
here,  and,  after  the  election,  that  he  had  so  voted.  Several  witnesses  so  proved, 
and  Crawley  in  no  way  contradicts  their  statements. 

We  regard  the  proof  that  the  witness  was  a  Republican  as  competent  testi- 
mony, and,  further,  that  he  was  himself  a  competent  witness  to  prove  how  he 
voted,  and  might  be  compelled  to  testify  as  to  how  he  voted,  unless,  indeed,  he  de- 
clined upon  the  ground  that  such  testimony  would  incriminate  himself.  Judge 
McCrary,  in  his  work  on  elections  (2d  ed.,  par.  457-459),  very  clearly  lays  down 
this  rule  as  supported  by  the  authorities.  He  concluded  by  saying :  "  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  rule  which,  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  protects  the  legal  voter 
against  being  compelled  to  disclose  for  whom  he  voted  does  not  protect  a  person 
who  has  voted  illegally  from  making  snch  disclosure.  To  give  that  rule  this 
wide  scope  would  be  to  make  it  shield  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  honest  and 
the  dishonest."  The  witness  offered  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how  he  voted 
and  was  prevented  ojnly  by  the  objection  of  Tunks;  and  this,  in  connection  with 
the  proof  that  he  was  a  Republican,  would  seem  to  afford  prima  facie  grounds 
for  concluding  that  he  had  voted  for  Tunks.  Mr.  McCrary,  in  section  458,  says : 
"And  when  a  voter  refused  to  disclose  or  fails  to  remember  for  whom  he  voted, 
it  is  competent  to  resort  to  circumstantial  evidence  to  raise  a  presumption  in 
regard  to  that  fact,"  citing  People  v.  Pease  (27  N.  Y.,  45)  and  Cush.  Pari.  Law, 
paragraphs  199-210;  and  the  same  author  says  it  is  also  competent  to  prove 
that  the  alleged  voter  was  an  active  member  of  a  particular  political  party  or 
obtained  his  ballot  from  a  person  supporting  the  particular  candidate  or  ticket 
We  are  not  inclined  to  follow  what  may  be  conceded  to  be  the  rule  approved  by 
a  preponderance  of  authority,  to  the  effect  that  Crawley's  declaration  as  to 
how  he  voted  is  competent 

Now,  Mr.  Senator  from  Kentucky,  there  is  where  you  said,  "  We 
are  not  inclined  to  follow  what  may  be  conceded  to  be  the  rule  of 
proof  and  preponderance  of  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  declara- 
tions as  to  how  he  voted  are  competent."  We  think  these  statements 
are  hearsay.  You  said  in  Kentucky  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of 
following  it,  but  you  did  say  in  that  case,  and  I  know  after  mature 
leflection  and  consideration  that  the  preponderance  of  authority  was 
in  favor  of  admitting  it  Now,  that  is  as  to  declarations  how  a  man 
voted.  Now,  we  are  not  asking  you  to  receive  evidence  here  of 
declarations  as  to  how  a  man  votea,  simply  because  it  was  a  secret 
%'ote.  Here  it  is  an  open  viva  voce  vote.  We  are  only  asking  you  to 
receive  declarations  as  to  what  prompted  him  or  what  was  the 
moving  cause  that  made  him  vote  that  way.  Now,  here  is  a  note,  a 
very  full  note,  and  one  that  is  very  frequently  referred  to. 

Senator  Paynter.  May  I  hear  it,  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Paynter.  May  I  hear  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  it  is  on  that  page  [indicating].  I  have  an- 
other authority  in  which  you  did  write  along  the  same  line,  in  the 
Thirty-first  Southwestern,  that  I  thought  was  here,  but  my  assistant 
did  not  bring  it. 

In  another  case,  the  case  of  Spear  v,  Coate  (S.  C  Law  Reports, 
McCord,  vols.  3  and  4,  p.  143),  this  note  is  cited,  I  believe,  with  ref- 
erence to  an  election  dealing  with  this  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  is  the  page,  please? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  148.  I  read  from  the 
twenty-second  note,  which  cites  the  cases  in  full.    There  are  English 
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cases,  and  the  Hous^e  of  Commons,  by  the  way,  is  probably  the  only 
place  where  viva  voce  votes  are  taken  upon  questions  in  any  way 
parallel  to  this,  and  I  cite  it  and  submit  to  you  the  volume  of  the 
varioiis  English  cases  upon  thisi^  subject,  with  none  to  the  contrary. 

The  declarations  of  a  voter  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  set  aside  the  election ; 
as  to  diminish  the  poll,  by  taking  nn  incompetent  vote  oflP,  or  to  prove  bribery, 
etc,  but  they  are  not  admissible  on  a  cliarge  against  the  candidate  for  bribery, 
etc.  They  are  admitted  to  annul  votes,  but  not  to  set  aside  the  election  by 
disqualifying  the  member  on  account  of  his  bribery,  etc. 

In  other  words,  if  it  was  charged  or  attempted  to  be  proven  by 
this  witness  that  Mr.  Lorimer  directly  paid  him  the  money,  it  being 
his  act  directly,  it  would  not  be  competent  to  prove  by  John  Jones 
over  on  the  street  that  Smith,  the  legislator,  told  him  that  he  had 
been  bribed,  but  it  is  competent,  they  said,  'Hhey  are  admitted  to 
annul  votes.  They  are  not  admissible  on  a  charge  against  the 
candidate  for  bribery."  The  last  case  that  is  referred  to  is  the 
Shaftsburg  case  (3  Douglas,  150).  It  is  a  case  cited  in  every  book 
on  this  question.  It  is,  ^^  Money  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
I)Ounds  had  been  given  among  the  voters^ in  sums  of  20  guineas  a  man. 
The  persons  who  were  intrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  this  money, 
and  who  were  chieJBy  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  fell  upon  a  very 
singular  and  a  very  absurd  contrivance,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
thereby  to  hide  through  what  channel  it  was  conveyed  to  the  electors. 
A  person  concealed  under  a  ludicrous  and  fantastical  disguise,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Punch,  was  placed  in  a  small  apartment,  and 
through  a  hole  in  the  door  delivered  out  to  the  voters  parcels  con- 
taining the  20  ^ineas,  upon  which  they  were  conducted  to  another 
apartment  in  me  same  house,  where  they  found  a  person  called 
Punch's  secretary,  and  signed  notes  for  the  value,  but  which  were 
made  payable  to  an  imaginary  character,  to  whom  they  had  given  the 
name  of  Glenbucket.  Two  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  swore  that  they  had  seen  Punch  through  the  hole  in  the 
door,  and  that  they  knew  him  to  be  one  Matthews,  an  alderman  of 
Shaftesbury,  and,  as  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner  had  endeavored  to 
prove,  an  agent  for  the  sitting  members. 

On  the  part  of  the  petitioner  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  declarations  of 
voters  who,  at  the  poll,  had  taken  the  bribery  oath  that  they  had  received 
Punch's  money.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
evidence  was  admitted. 

Now,T  am  not  ^ing  to  make  an  argument.  I  have  produced  at 
least  15  or  20  authorities.  I  have  not  tried  to  argue  this  question  upon 
•  principle.  I  have  argued  it  upon  precedent,  and  I  have  not  seen  nor 
heard  of  a  single  precedent.  Now,  the  rule  of  law  is  as  laid  down  in 
the  cases  I  have  cited,  and  the  rule  of  procedure  so  held  in  every  in- 
vestigating committee  and  subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
upon  privileges  and  elections,  and  you  say  the  strict  technical  rules 
will  not  be  adhered  to.  Now,  all  I  ask  is  that  the  strict  technical 
rules  of  law  be  adhered  to.  I  ask  it  respectfully,  and  I  urge  it 
respectfully.  But  if  you  adhere  to  the  rules  heretofore  made,  that 
the  strict  technical  rules  will  not  be  adhered  to,  but  you  will  sedc 
corrupt  methods  wherever  they  majr  be,  and  you  will  regard  whftt 
is  competent  and  disregard  what  is  incompetent,  I  will  ask  nothing 
more  taan  to  have  you  receive  this  testimony  at  this  time.  I  thank 
you. 
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Judge  Hanboy.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen 

Senator  Bubrows.  Judge  Hanecy 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  not  a  contested  election.  This  is  a  charge 
that  Senator  Lorimer  obtained  or  holds  his  office  by  bribery  and  by 
corrupt  practices. 

Now,  if  Senator  Lorimer  were  indicted,  if  there  had  been  a  direct 
contest  of  his  seat,  this  testimony  that  they  asked  for  here  would 
not  be  competent  under  the  last  authority  cited.  It  would  not  be 
competent  in  any  case. 

This  is  an  eflfort  to  show  by  this  man  White  that  he  was^  bribed. 
He  says  he  was.  There  is  nobody  disposed  to  show  that  he  is  purer 
or  better  than  he  says  he  is  himself.  But  he  is  then  trying  to  corro- 
borate his  testimony  by  showing  that  somebody  else  situated  as  he 
was,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  or  the  joint  assembly,  did  the 
same  thing  that  he  did. 

In  other  words,  he  is  trying  to  corroborate  his  testimony,  the  testi- 
mony that  he  has  given  here,  by  telling  this  committee  tiiat  some- 
body else  said  to  him  that  they,  too,  had  received  money  for  voting 
for  Senator  Lorimer. 

In  other  words,  he  is  trying  to  corroborate  his  own  testimony. 
Senator  Lorimer,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  defendant  here.  But  the 
charges  are  against  Senator  Lorimer  and  not  against  Mr.  White 
and  not  against  somebody  else.  So  he  is  in  effect  the  defendant  here, 
against  wnom  they  are  trying  to  introduce  the  testimony — hear-say 
evidence — ^to  corroborate  the  man  who  himself  says  that  he  received 
this  bribe.  Now,  he  can  not  corroborate  himself  by  any  such  testi- 
mony as  that,  and  there  is  not  any  case  in  the  books  that  holds  that 
he  can. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  think  it  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
corroborating  his  testimony?  Isn't  it  offered  as  independent  testi- 
mony? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  know,  Senator  Heyburn,  whether  it  could 
be  differentiated  and  said  to  be  independent  testimony  or  not.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can.  I  think  that  it  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
corroborating  his  testimony.  If  it  is  independent  testimony,  it  can 
not  be  competent  in  these  proceedings  in  any  charge,  or  rather  in 
support  of  a  charge,  that  Senator  Lorimer  obtained  his  election  or 
now  holds  his  office  by  bribery  and  by  corrupt  practices.  If  that  be 
so,  then  any  number  of  men  can  get  together  and  unseat  your  honor, 
or  any  other  member  of  this  honorable  commission. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  merely  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  classify  it  as 
"  corroborative  testimony."    Then,  its  weight 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  not  material  by  what  name  you  call  it.  It  is 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
offered,  and  it  is  offered  here  in  a  charge  against  Senator  Lorimer, 
that  he  holds  his  office  by  bribeiy  and  by  corrupt  practices.  The 
specific  charges  were  filed  here,  and  the  parties  who  filed  these  specific 
charges  and  those  back  of  them  came  before  this  honorable  committee 
and  asked  to  be  represented  directly  by  counsel.  The  Legislative 
Voter's  League,  through  Clifford  A.  Barnes,  and  the  Tribune — ^the 
Chicago  Tribune  back  of  them.  Clifford  A.  Barnes  said  to  this  com- 
mittee that  he  had  not  the  means  of  gathering  the  testimony.  He 
said  he  did  not  have  the  testimony.    He  made  an  open  statement  here 
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in  the  meeting  that  he  did  not  have  the  testimony  to  support  the 
diarges  that  he  made  before  this  committee,  and  that  are  now  before 
the  committee  for  determination  in  these  prooeedines  here  as  referred 
to  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  Congressionaf  Record  shows  his 
charges  and  the  indictment  against  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  which  was 
then  pending  and  had  not  then  been  tried.  It  had  not  been  disposed 
of  by  the  judicial  tribunal  to  which  it  was  addressed  and  that  had 
complete  jurisdiction  over  it.  He  filed  that  indictment  in  the  charges 
here  against  Senator  Lorimer  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Sena- 
tor Ix>rimer  is  the  man  charged  with  profiting  by  the  offense  that 
White  and  the  others  say  they  committed. 

Now,  there  are  specific  charges  here.  This  is  not  a  commission 
rogatory  that  is  going  around  searching  for  something  by  which 
they  can  unseat  Senator  Lorimer  or  by  which  they  can  smirch  Sena- 
tor* Lorimer.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution,  so  called, 
might  be,  or  the  persons  or  person  who  presented  these  char^, 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  committee.  This  committee  is  acting 
upon  certain  specific  charges  which  were  presented  to  the  honorable 
t>ody  of  which  you  gentlemen  are  honorable  members,  and  the  charges 
are  specific  in  all  their  details.  .    .  • 

Now,  they  come  here  and  they  Ask  permission  to  present  authority 
and  to  present  their  evidence  m  support  of  those  charges,  and  the 
man  who  swore  to  the  charges  has  said  to  this  committee  that  he  had 
not  any  evidence  whatever  to  support  them.  If  he  had  not  any 
evidence  when  he  swore  to  them,  then  he  swore  to  a  lie  when  he 
swore  to  his  complaint,  because  a  man  who  swears  to  a  thing  that 
he  knows  is  false  is  committing  perjury;  and  the  man  who  swears 
to  a  thing  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  and  who  says 
things  in  an  afSdavit  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about,  why 
1  say  that  he  is  equally  guilty  of  perjury.  So  that  this  man  states 
here  to  this  committee  that  he  has  no  evidence,  and  if  he  has  not  now, 
why,  he  had  not  when  he  made  that  affidavit  any  evidence  to  sup- 
»rt  the  charge  that  he  asked  this  honorable  committee  and  the 
mate  of  the  United  States  to  investigate. 

Now,  they  come  in  here  and  they  put  on  another  man  here  who, 
we  will  satisfy  this  honorable  committee,  is  not  as  truthful  as 
Clifford  W.  Barnes,  because  Mr.  Barnes  did  come  in  and  tell  the 
truth.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  or  said  rather  that  he  did  not  have, 
any  evidence  whatever  against  Senator  Lorimer,  and  they  put  into 
motion  the  greatest  legislative  body  on  earth,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  through  this  honorable  committee,  to  investigate  the 
charge  that  he  knew  at  the  time  he  made  it  was  false,  and  that  is 
what  this  committee  is  here  investigating.  They  have  put  on  one 
of  the  men  here  that  has  admitted  that  he  committed  three  felonies — 
that  he  accepted  a  bribe,  he  was  a  bribe  taker,  and  he  was  guilty  of 
malfeasance  in  office — and  he  was  guilty  of  perjury,  as  I  will  show 
by  the  statutes  of  this  State.  He  has  committed  three  felonies  here, 
when  he  swore  to  these  things  in  the  criminal  court  it  was  perjury, 
and  when  he  swore  to  them  here,  because  it  is  equally  perjury  here, 
and  it  is  clear  malfeasance  in  office  if  he  did  these  things  he  said  he 
did,  and  he  said  that  he  did  all  of  those  things  for  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Now.  this  committee  is  asked,  on  the  standard  that  he  fixes  for 
himselx,  and  it  could  not  be  lower — ^he  could  not  have  done  worse 
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things  than  he  did  except  to  commit  murder — and  now  this  com- 
mittee is  asked  to  take  his  statement  that  somebody  else  told  him 
that  that  somebody  else  received  a  bribe,  or  was  at  least  one-third 
as  base  as  this  witness  himself  swears  himself  to  be.  He  is  trying 
to  corroborate  his  testimony. 

Senator  GambixE.  I  take  it,  Judge,  that  that  was  directed  for  the 
purpose  of  impeaching  the  vote  of—- — 

Judge  Hanbot.  Well,  that  is.  Senator 

Mr.  Austrian.  Representative  Clark  in  that  particular  instance. 

Senator  Gamble.  Clark's  vote  for  Lorimer  dbould  be  excluded — 
proof  to  be  produced  in  that  behalf.  That  was  my  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  the  testimonj^. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  The  devious  ways  of  the  prosecution  or  people 
presenting  it  are  such  that  I  can  not  define,  and  I  submit  there  is  no 
member  of  this  committee,  however  learned  they  may  be,  who  can 
define  for  any  continuous  period  of  time  just  what  their  purpose  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Judge,  the  inquiry  arises  in  my  mind  whether  it 
would  make  any  difference  as  to  the  admissibility  of  this  testimony 
should  we  consider  it  corroborative  or  as  independent  testimony. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  just  what  I  refer  to,  just  what  I  referred 
to  a  little  while  ago,  Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not  material  by  what 
name  you  call  it.  But,  the  rule  of  evidence,  and  rule  of  law  is  estab- 
lished by  a  long  line  of  authorities  to  show  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  it  is  not  competent  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not 
competent  for  any  purpose,  because  if  they  want  to  use  it  for  one 
thing — they  say  it  is  a  contested  election.  There  is  no  contest  of  an 
election  hera  The  question  is  whether  a  member  of  this  honorable 
body  has  done  dishonorable  things  which  would  j)reclude  him  from 
continuing  to  sit  in  that  honorable  body;  and,  he  is  notified  that  the 
charges  against  him  are  bribery.    The  charges  are  specific. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion to  a  few  cases,  I  am  not  going  to  read  from  the  books,  but  I  will 
read  extracts  and  be  very  brief.  I  will  read  extracts  from  the  books, 
and  not  of  any  one  State,  but  several,  and  the  law  is  practically 
uniform. 

Evidence  corroborative  of  the  testimony  given  by  an  accomplice  must  tend  to 
prove  the  defendant's  guilt,  and  not  merely  corroborative  of  the  accomplice.  It 
must  extend  to  something  connecting  it  with  the  offense.  It  must  extend  be- 
yond the  corpus  delicti  which  the  accomplice  may  be  expected  to  relate.  (1 
Bishop  Crlm.  Proc.,  sec.  1170.) 

Now,  let  me  say,  if  the  committee  please,  that  the  question  here  is, 
can  the  witness,  who  is  testifying,  create  the  conditions  that  he  may 
refer  to  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  himself?  Can 
he  tell  the  story  and  then  say  or  create  inanimate  objects,  or  animate 
objects  that  can  talk,  and  then  refer  to  them  or  bring  them  in  through 
his  own  statements,  or  by  bringing  in  the  persons  or  the  things  that 
will  tend  to  corroborate  him  ?  There  is  not  an  authority  in  the  books, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  that  holds  that  he  cant  There  are 
authorities  which  hold  that  where  a  witness  attempts  to  corroborate 
himself  by  showing  by  other  witnesses  that  he  did  not  prompt  or 
by  other  tacts  that  he  did  not  create  that  there  is  truth  in  what  he 
said,  but  he  can  not  do  that  on  any  collateral  matters.  The  corrob- 
oration must  be,  not  that  somebody  saw  him  at  a  certain  place,  not 
that  they  saw  him  do  certain  things  at  a  certain  time,  but  that  the 
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facts  that  he  seeks  as  corroborative  facts  must  corroborate  the  facts 
or  offense  and  be  not  collateral  matters. 

BiflBert  was  a  policeman,  arrested  in  New  York  for  accepting  a  bribe  of  |600 
to  protect  Lena  Scbmidt,  wbo  was  running  a  bouse  of  prostitution.  Lena 
Scbimldt  drew  from  tbe  bank,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  alleged  offense,  tbe  sum 
of  $460,  t>at  that  is  not  testimony  tending  to  corroborate  tbe  testimony  of  Lena 
Schmidt  against  Bissert     (People  v,  Bissert,  75  N.  Y.,  630-631.) 

Now,  in  this  case  Lena  Schmidt  testified  that  she  had  paid  to  the 
defendant  $500  as  a  bribe  to  permit  her  to  carry  on  her  vocation ;  and 
to  corroborate  her  she  testified  that  she  drew  from  the  bank,  or  she 
attempted  to  testify,  that  she  drew  $450  at  that  time  to  pay  this  man. 
The  supreme  court  held  that  it  was  not  competent,  or  rather  the  court 
of  appeals  of  New  York. 

Page  was  on  trial  for  rape.  The  accused  had  admitted  insulting  the  prose- 
cutrix, but  the  fact  that  he  had  admitted  insulting  her  is  not  admissible  as 
tending:  to  corroborate  the  prosecutrix,  since  there  was  no  necess4\ry  connection 
between  the  insults  and  the  felony  charged. 

Senator  Gamble.  Your  argument  is  directed  to  the  propositions  of 
the  admission  in  evidence  of  the  purported  statements  that  were 
written  by  the  witness  on  the  stand.  I  suppose  in  that  matter  that 
the  committee  had  disposed  of  that  at  the  other  meeting. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  hadn't  offered  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  While  it  is  true,  Mr.  Senator,  that  this  may  be 
broader  in  its  scope  than  defeating  the  object  of  the  people  offering 
the  testimony,  it  is  nevertheless  competent  here.  It  does  go  to  that 
question  also,  that  this  honorable  committee  disposed  of,  and  with- 
out much  dimculty  and  without  the  citation  of  authorities.  These 
authorities  go  to  this  new  question  as  well  as  the  one  that  this  com- 
mittee disposed  of  yesterday. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  the  declaration  of  the  witness  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  the  declaration  of  the  witness  White  as  to 
what  Kepresentative  Clark  stated,  what  Representative  Clark  and 
several  others  said  to  him. 

In  this  case  just  cited  they  could  not  prove  the  act  of  a  defendant 
in  insulting  the  prosecutrix.    He  did  insult  her,  and  there  is  no  dis- 

Eute  about  that.  But  they  wanted  to  prove  that  in  the  charge  against 
im.  and  it  was  attempted  to  prove  it,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the 
trial  court,  the  court  or  first  instance,  but  the  supreme  court  held  that 
it  was  not  competent,  and  it  was  reversed. 
Senator  Heyburn.  It  was  admitted  as  a  matter  of  inducement. 
Judge  Hanecy.  No;  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  direct 
results  of  the  charge  and  incriminating  circumstances,  and  showing 
that  he  did  insult  the  prosecutrix,  and  then  he  was  charged  with 
committing  rape.  They  wanted  to  prove,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  charge  of  rape,  they  did  prove  the  insult  to  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness, and  the  supreme  court  held  that  it  was  not  competent,  because, 
while  that  was  an  act  of  the  defendant  himself,  it  was  equivalent  to 
language  of  the  defendant,  because  he  speaks  by  his  acts  as  well  as  by 
his  words.  Still  it  was  not  evidence  of  the  cnme  or  the  offense  that 
was  then  being  investigated,  and  they  reversed  the  case. 

The  rule  In  such  cases  is  that  the  corroborative  evidence,  whether  consisting 
of  acts  or  admissions,  must  at  least  be  of  such  a  character  and  scope  to  prove 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  by  connecting  him  with  the  crime.  (Under  Hiirs 
evidence,  sec.  74.) 
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Tbe  fiict  that  the  prosecutrix,  in  an  indictment  for  seduction  under  a  promise 
of  marriage,  gave  birth  to  a  child  thirteen  months  after  the  alleged  promise 
was  made,  although  it  tends  to  phow  that  the  prosecutrix  had  had  Intercourse 
with  some  man,  yet  it  does  not  tend  to  show  that  that  man  was  the  defendant. 
She  testified  to  these  fiicts,  that  at  a  certain  time  that  she  did  give  birth  to  a 
child,  and  they  wanted  to  put  that  In  and  they  did  put  it  in  at  the  trial  in  the 
first  instance  as  evidence  against  the  inan  who  was  charged  with  the  paternity  of 
that  child.     (People  i;.  Kenny,  110  N.  C,  and  17  N.  E.  Rep.) 

The  corroborative  evidence  consists  of  some  evidence,  consists  of  some  fiict 
deposed  to,  independently  altogether  of  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice,  etc. 

Now,  this  man  is  an  accomplice.  He  said  the  other  man  is  an 
accomplice.  In  what?  In  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer.  This 
witness,  White,  says  that  he,  Clark,  and  Link,  and  others  were  all 
acocmplices  in  a  particular  enterprise  or  scheme. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Can  men  acting  each  independently  in  voting 
for  a  candidate  be  termed  '^accomplices"  in  the  election  of  the 
candidate? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  just  exactly  what  Mr.  Austrian  wants  to 
argue  to  this  conunittee  all  through,  that  there  is  a  scheme,  there  is 
A  g&ng  who  take  money  and  who  took  money  from  the  jack  pot  and 
who  acted  to  hold  up  legislation  and  to  put  through  legislation,  and 
for  that  very  reason  ne  argued  to  your  honor  and  to  the  other  gentle- 
men of  this  committee  that  they  were  all  accomplices,  and  because 
they  were  all  accomplices  that  the  evidence  against  all  of  them  is 
competent  here;  and  I  thank  you,  Senator  Heybum,  for  sugjgestins 
that,  because  it  is  absurd  in  itself,  but  that  is  the  very  contention  and 
that  is  what  they  are  presenting  to  this  honorable  committee,  that 
they  are  all  accomplices.  They  say  more  than  that — that  they  were 
all  a  gang  of  schemers,  and  therefore  that  everything,  each  one  of 
these  men  did  is  not  only  admissible  against  themselves  but  against 
those  who  were  in  that  combination  and  against  everybody  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  things  which  were  enacted  or  put 
into  effect  by  these  men. 

In  other  words,  they  argue  here,  and  it  is  their  entire  position — and 
take  that  out  and  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  their  position  or 
charges — ^they  say  that  if  the  Illinois  Central,  or  the  Santa  Fe,  or  the 
Northwestern,  or  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
of  the  ^eat  lines  in  Chicago  here,  or  pass  thrpugh  Illinois  in  the  same 
way — if  any  of  these  railroad  companies  j)ut  money  into  the  jack  pot, 
or  if  they  were  doing  the  necessary  to  kill  legislation,  if  they  were 
held  up  by  any  of  these  men  who  are  called  members  of  the  gang  and 
were  forced  by  necessity  or  by  any  other  extremity  to  put  money  into 
the  jack  pot,  they  say  tnat  Senator  Lorimer  is  bound  or  is  tainted  by 
the  acts  of  every  one  of  these  men. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  act  of  voting  for  United  States  Senator  by 
a  member  of  the  le^slature  is  a  duty.  The  manner  of  performing 
that  act  might  or  might  not  be  corrupt,  but  the  act  is  not  corrupt  in 
itself. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  act  itself  is  not  corrupt;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Corruption  could  not  go  farther  than  the  man- 
ner of  the  performance  of  the  act. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  and  I  a^ee  with  your  honor  very 
fully  on  that,  but  they  say  that  everything  that  these  men  did  in 
other  enterprises,  in  holding  up  railroad  companies,  or  corporations, 
or  firms,  or  individuals  to  get  money  into  a  fund  that  they  afterwards 
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participated  in — ^why,  they  say  that  is  chargeable  to  Senator  Lorimer 
and  he  must  suffer  by  it,  although  he  may  never  have  known  any  of 
these  people  or  anything  which  was  done.  In  other  words,  they  say 
he  is  char^able  with  what  the  different  corporations,  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals did,  and  members  of  the  legislature.  This  is  their  conten- 
tion, and  that  is  their  whole  case.  You  take  that  out  of  it  and  this 
case  would  never  have  commenced — ^it  would  never  have  been  com- 
menced; we  would  never  have  been  brought  here,  and  this  honorable 
committee  would  never  have  been  asked  to  hear  the  case  with  that 
element  eliminated. 

Gorroboratlve  evidence  consists  of  some  facts  deposed  and  independently 

altogether  of  tbe  evidence  of  the  accompUce.    It  is  independently  altogether  of 

tlie  evidence  of  the  accomplice,  which,  taken  by  Itself,  leaves  the  inference  not 

only  that  a  crime  had  been  committed,  but  that  the  prisoner  la  Implicated  in  it 

(Ro8coe*s  Criminal  E^vldence,  p.  122.) 

Now,  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Uni(m,  no  man  can  be  found 
guilty  b^  a  jury  or  a  court  on  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of  an 
accomplice.  But,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  is  not  the  law.  In 
that  State  the  accomplice  may  give  testimony  which  will  convict  the 
defendant.  That  alone  will  convict  him.  (State  v.  Callaghan,  47 
La.,  444.)  I  have  that  case  here,  and  it  is  a  leading  case.  It  dis- 
cusses every  case  that  probably  was  in  existence  at  that  time. 

Senator  I^atnter.  Tne  civil  law  is  the  basis  in  Louisiana 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  civiPlaw,  and  not  the  common  law,  is  the 
basis  of  the  law  in  Louisiana,  but  the  statute  there,  as  here,  has 
changed  the  common  law  in  many  material  respects.  Here  the  com- 
mon law  is  the  basis  of  our  law,  and  is  in  force,  except  as  changed  by 
llie  statutes  of  Illinois. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  v.  Callaghan,  it  was  shown  upon  the  trial 
that  he  received  $500  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  New  Orleans. 
An  alleged  accomplice,  one  Widney^  who  was  the  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  testified  directly  to  the  char^.  On  behalf 
of  the  prosecution  a  check  for  $500  was  offered  in  evidence  and  the 
stub  in  the  check  book — Widney  being  the  bookkeeper  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Companv.  The  said  cneck  was  not  delivered  to  the  defend- 
ant Callaghan.  The  check  and  stub  were  not  offered  in  evidence  as  a 
part  of  the  examination  in  chief  of  said  Widney.  On  the  examination 
of  the  said  Widney  by  the  city  council  the  basis  for  an  impeachment 
of  said  Widney  was  laid.  Upon  the  redirect  examination,  counsel  for 
the  State  handed  Mr.  Widney  a  check  book,  and  asked  him  whether 
the  stub— the  check  for  $500  mentioned  in  his  testimony — was  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  that  was  paid  to  the  defendant. 
Over  the  objection  of  counsel  for  the  defendant  Widney  was  per- 
mitted to  testify  that  eight  days  after  the  drawing  ox  the  check 
for  the  payment  of  $500  to  the  defendant  that  he  entered  the  pay-* 
ment  of  the  $500  on  the  books  of  the  said  company.  Thereupon,  over 
the  objection  of  counsel  for  the  defendant,  the  said  entries  in  the  cash 
book  were  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  and  are  as  follows :  Check 
mark  in  red,  93,  November  15,  B.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  city  council,  $250 ; 
improvements,  $250.  In  the  course  of  the  direct  examination  of 
Widney  it  was  disclosed  that  the  writing  on  the  stub  and  check  book 
was  in  the  hand  of  Widney,  and  also  the  entry  in  the  cash  book  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  bookkeeper.  The  red  marks  on  the  stubs 
were  also  in  the  handwriting  of  the  bookkeeper.    Thereupon  the  said 
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bookkeeper  was  called  by  the  State  over  the  objection  of  defendant's 
counsel,  and  answered  that  the  entries  in  the  cash  book  were  made 
by  him  under  the  direction  of  Widney  as  agent  for  the  coal  company. 
Counsel  for  the  State  admitted  that  the  entries  were  made  in  the 
book  under  the  direction  of  Widney,  but  that  they  were  inadmissible 
for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  his  (Widney's)  statements  or 
fixing  the  guilt  of  the  defendant.  J3ut  when  the  basis  had  been  laid 
for  his  impeachment  they  became  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  veracity  of  Widney.  This  question  that  is  presented  to 
this  honorable  committee,  they  say,  even  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
peachment, that  it  is  not  competent.  It  was  held  that  the  trial  court 
improperly  admitted  any  evidence  of  the  entries  in  the  book  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  over  the  objection  of  defendant's  coun- 
sel, and  that  the  admission  of  the  same  was  reversible  error. 

The  corroboration  of  the  acts  of  an  accomplice.  Where  the  issue 
is  whether  any  corroborative  testimony  is  competent  to  sustain  an 
accomplice  that  does  not  confirm  his  testimony  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner.  It  is  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  that  the  evidence  was 
admitted,  not  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  to  confirm  the  wit- 
ness's narrative  as  far  as  possible  and  to  sustain  his  veracity.  The 
only  tendency  of  the  entries  is  to  show  that  the  accomplice  told  the 
truth  in  respect  to  directing  the  entries,  and  that  they  were  made.  To 
that  extent  they  have  not  the  remotest  tendency  to  fix  die  guilt  of 
the  accused. 

This  is  a  Massachusetts  case,  and  Judge  Gray's  exposition  of  the 
law  is  correct  Surely  the  evidence  falls  within  the  prohibition  so 
dearly  enunciated  that  the  testimony  of  the  accomplice  as  to  the 
facts  stated  by  the  witness  has  no  bearing  on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
Judge  Gray  held  that  no  such  testimony  could  be  admittea  to  cor- 
roborate an  accomplice,  that  it  was  incompetent  and  irrelevant  in 
his  view  unless  it  tended  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  care  to  be  heard  at  any  greater  len^h  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Not  if  this  committee  does  not  desire  to  hear  &om 
me. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  shall  have  to  fix  some  limit  to  discussions 
npon  objections  raised  by  counsel. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  not  arguing  on  the  question  that  this  honor- 
able committee  sustained  my  objection  to  yesterday.  But  these  cases 
all  go  to  the  testimony  that  is  now  offered  and  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  honorable  committee.  They  are  not  all  election  cases, 
but  we  do  not  have  to  have  election  cases  to  establish  a  principle  oi 
law.  The  principle  of  law  is  the  same  on  a  trial  or  in  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  a  certain  fact  or  facts. 

Senator  Burrows.  Exactly.  The  chair  is  not  disposed  to  cut 
counsel  off,  but  we  shall  have  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Judge  Hanecy.  For  that  reason  I  have  not  attempted  to  read  the 
cases,  but  to  give  the  pith  of  them.  I  am  going  to  hurry  through, 
but  I  will  not  proceed  further  if  this  committee  thinks  I  should  not. 
I  have  not  spent  as  much  time  as  the  other  side  has. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  will  you  pardon  me,  but  the  committee 
does  not  care  to  hear  further  upon  that  point  at  this  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
refer  to  one  case  more  on  the  question  of  hearsay  and  elections.  On 
the  trial  of  contested  counter  seat  electionsL  a  witness  can  not  be  al- 
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lowed  to  state  what  other  persons  not  parties  to  the  record  told  him 
subsequent  to  the  election  as  to  the  number  of  times  and  the  names 
under  which  they  claim  to  have  voted.  That  is  directly  this  question. 
And  where  testimony  has  erroneously  been  received  which  may  have 
influenced  the  court  or  ju^  in  finding  a  verdict,  the  error  can  not  be 
considered  immaterial.  That  so  mum  of  this  testimony  as  purports 
to  give  the  statements  of  third  parties  as  to  the  niunber  of  times  and 
the  names  under  which  they  voted  in  hearsay  and  incompetent  seems 
to  us  clear.  This  is  the  testimony  of  what  other  persons  told  the  wit- 
ness, persons  not  parties  to  the  suit,  so  that  their  admissions  could  be 
receivable.  The  declarations  were  not  made  at  the  polls  to  persons 
conducting  the  election  so  as  to  make  parts  of  the  res  gesta,  nor  did 
they  accompany  the  principal  fact  which  tiiey  serve  to  quali:fy  or 
explain.  Tliis  is  the  other  branch  I  was  citing  authorities  on.  They 
are  simply  the  statements  concerning  past  transactions  by  strangers 
to  the  record,  and  they  come  within  none  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  which  excludes  hearsay  testimony.  It  was  perfectly  legitimate 
and  competent  to  prove  the  casting  of  fraudulent  votes,  but  it  was  not 
competent  to  prove  that  fact  by  the  statements  of  the  parties  who 
claimed  to  have  cast  them.     (9  Kans.,  387.) 

There  are  many  other  cases  to  the  same  effect* 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  have  two  minutest 

Senator  Heyburn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  has  already  determined  the  exact 
question  before  the  committee,  and  adhere  to  that  ruling.  The  chair- 
man desires  to  cite  the  case  that  was  cited  by  the  Senate  on  May  20, 
1876,  bearing  upon  this  question.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  were  Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana^  Senator 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  Senators  Carpenter,  Alcorn,  Mitchell,  Wadleigh, 
Hamilton,  and  Saulsbury.    The  committee  in  their  report  say : 

Upon  the  other  branch  (there  are  two  branches  in  the  case,  one  for  corrnp- 
tlon  and  the  other  was  there  a  legal  quorum  of  the  legislature)  and  this  was 
upon  that  branch  as  to  whether  Mr.  Spencer,  or  his  friends,  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery,  corruption,  or  other  unlawful  practices  In  securing  his  election,  the 
committee  made  faithful  and  diligent  inquiry.  Mr.  Morgan,  counsel  for  the 
accusers,  subponaed  and  examined  many  witnesses,  and,  after  the  testimony 
was  over,  supported  the  charge  against  Mr.  Spencer  by  a  lengthy  argument. 

Those  charges  were  not  proven  In  any  respect  No  witness  testified  that  Mr. 
Spencer  had  given  directly,  or  indirectly,  or  offered  to  give  money,  or  anything 
of  value,  in  consideration  of  votes,  or  support,  in  the  Alabama  legislature;  nor 
was  it  shown  that  any  of  his  friends  had  done  so.  Some  hearsay  testimony 
was  offered  to  the  effect  that  certain  persons  had  said  that  they  had  received 
money  in  consideration  for  voting  for  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  Senate ;  but  this  tes- 
timony was  ruled  out  by  the  committee.  The  persons  alleged  to  have  made 
these  statements  were  competent  witnesses,  but  were  not  produced,  nor  was  it 
proven  that  any  money  had  been  paid  to  them  for  such  a  purpose  by  anybody, 
whether  a  known  friend  of  Mr.  Spencer  or  not. 

The  counsel  for  the  accusers  complain  strongly  of  the  rejection  of  sucli 
testimony;  but  its  illegality  and  worthless  character  were  too  plain  to  require 
argument,  and  had  it  been  admitted,  it  might  have  contributed  to  make  some 
scandal,  but  would  have  proved  nothing.  Attempts  were  made  to  offer  the 
hearsay  statements  against  Mr.  Spencer  of  persons  who  were  not  shown  to 
have  been  engaged  with  him  in  any  conspiracy  to  procure  his  election  by.  cor- 
ruption or  undue  means,  and  by  whose  statements  made  in  his  absence  he 
could  not  be  boimd  by  any  known  principle  of  law,  which  were  also  rejected 
by  the  committee. 

While  hearsay  evidence  was  thus  excluded,  the  door  was  thrown  open  widelj 
to  prove  the  payment  of  money  by  any  person  to  any  member  of  the  legislature 
or  to  be  used  with  the  legislature  to  procure  Mr.  Spencer's  election,  by  any 
person,  whether  such  person  was  shown  to  be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Spencer  or  not. 
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The  committee  deem  it  nnneccssary  to  go  into  the  full  details  of  the  case, 
and  having  thus  given  the  general  result,  beg  leave  to  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  case. 

That  bears  directly  upon  this  question,  and  the  authorities  cited 
by  counsel  yesterda]^  have  been  examined,  as  stated  bv  the  chairman ; 
upon  those  authorities  the  committee  adheres  to  its  decision. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  one  question? 

Mr.  BuKRows.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  the  Clark  record  the  Spencer  case  was  cited  in 
1873  and  the  Clark  case  in  1899.  The  Committee  on  Elections  in 
that  case  did  not  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spencer  case. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  like  in  a  very  brief  way  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  authorities  that  were  cited  yesterday  for  our 
conisderation  upon  this  Question.  I  do  not  recall  the  case  that 
counsel  called  attention  to  oy  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeals.  I  may 
or  may  not  have  presided  in  that  case ;  but  even  if  I  did,  I  do  not 
think  that  case  should  control  the  committee  in  this  case.  I  can 
not  say  but  the  testimony  mav  have  been  competent  as  to  the  declara- 
tion of  a  voter,  at  the  time  he  voted  as  a  part  of  the  res  gesta,  but 
I  do  not  commit  myself  to  that  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
can  see  that  the  court  have  placed  it  upon  that  ground.  I  would  be 
very  sorry  indeed  to  perpetuate  an  error  even  though  committed  by 
the  Kentucky  court  oi  appeals.  The  courts  of  last  resort  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  hesitate  to  review  any  cases  that  they  had  previously 
decided,  and  the  books  are  full  of  cases  that  have  been  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  state  courts.  I  do  not  think  the  question 
decided  in  that  case  is  similar  to  this. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  counsel  made  the  statement  that  the  proof 
of  what  Representative  Clark  stated  to  the  witness,  White^  long 
after  the  legislature  had  adjourned,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
not  competent  to  prove  those  statements,  and  it  strikes  me  that  there 
could  be  no  authority  to  sustain  such  a  proposition.  I  have  the 
authorities  cited  upon  that  question,  and  have  taken  occasion  to 
examine  them. 

I  have  before  me  (9  Kent)  an  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Brewer, 
afterwards  justice  or  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  he  discusses  that 
question.  They  sought  to  prove  in  that  case,  and  did  prove,  perhaps, 
in  the  court  below,  that  a  certain  man  had  stated  that  he  had  voted 
in  a  certain  way.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  Judge 
Brewer  said : 

That  so  much  of  this  testfiuony  as  purports  to  give  the  statements  of  third 
parties  as  to  the  number  of  times  and  the  names  under  which  they  had  voted 
is  hearsay  and  incompetent  seems  to  us  clear.  It  is  the  testimony  of  what 
other  persons  told  the  witness,  persons  not  parties  to  the  suit,  so  that  their 
admission  could  be  receivable.  These  declarations  were  not  made  at  the  polls 
by  persons  conducting  the  election,  and  so  as  to  make  part  of  the  res  gestae;  nor 
do  they  accompany  a  principal  fact  which  they  serve  to  qualify  or  explain. 
They  are  simply  statements  concerning  past  transactions  by  strangers  to  the 
record.  They  come  within  none  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  excludes 
hearsay  testimony.  It  was  perfectly  legitimate  and  competent  to  prove  the 
casting  of  fraudulent  votes,  but  it  was  not  competent  to  prove  that  fact  by 
the  statements  of  parties  who  claimed  to  have  cast  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  contest  was  between  Lyndon  and  Burllngame,  and 
that  all  persons  supporting  either  were  principals  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  this  is  true  no  more  in  case  of  a  contest  between  towns  for  the  county  seat 
than  between  individtialB  for  an  office.    Surely  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
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governor  would  bardly  feel  tbat  aU  who  voted  for  him  so  far  represented  him 
that  in  case  of  a  contest  their  admissions  and  statements  could  bind  him  on  the 
question  of  fraudulent  votes.  No  more  is  it  true  in  the  present  case.  We  have 
examined  the  cases  of  People  v.  Pease  (27  N.  Y.,  46),  State  v,  Clin  (23  Wis., 
319),  and  the  note  to  Speer  v.  Ck)ate  (3  Mc€k>rd,  230),  and,  so  far  as  they  enun- 
ciate any  principle  contrary  to  the  doctrines  here  announced  we  disapprove 
them. 

In  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Cicott  (16  Mich.),  Judge  Campbell, 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says : 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  by  means  of  the  somewhat  imperfect 
indexes  on  this  head,  there  is  but  one  case  in  which  the  decision  has  turned 
npon  the  propriety  of  allowing  inquiry  into  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  the 
identification  of  their  tickets  when  claimed  to  be  disqualified.  That  was  the 
case  of  the  People  v.  Pease  (27  N.  Y.,  45).  In  the  supreme  court  the  Judges, 
although  arriving  at  a  g^ieral  result,  were  equally  divided  on  this  point.  In 
the  court  of  appeals  the  Judges  elected  to  that  tribunal  were  also  equally 
divided,  and  a  majority  of  the  supreme  court  Judges  belonging  to  it  by  rota- 
tion turned  the  scale  and  decided  that  the  inquiry  was  proper. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  decided  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  and  written  by  Judge  Hoar,  afterwards  in 
the  Senate.  He  discusses  the  English  doctrine,  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  invited,  which  allows  proof  as  to  the  declarations  of  a 
voter,  which  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings.   Senator  Hoar  discusses  that  question: 

The  opinion  of  several  American  courts  and  of  some  text  writers  of  approved 
authority  are  the  same  way.  The  correctness  of  this  practice  has  been  earnestly 
questioned  in  this  House,  and  there  is  one  decision  against  it ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  practice  here  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its  admission.  In  England,  where 
the  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  is  viva  voce,  the  fact  tbat  the  alleged  voter 
voted,  and  for  whom,  is  susceptible  commonly  of  easy  proof  by  the  record.  In 
one  case,  however,  where  the  poll  Ust  had  been  lost,  the  parol  declaration  of  a 
voter,  how  he  voted,  seems  to  have  been  received  without  question.  In  State  v, 
Olin  (23  Wis.  319)  it  is  stated  that  the  declaration  of  a  voter  is  admissible  to 
prove  that  he  voted,  and  for  whom,  as  well  as  to  prove  his  disqualification. 
The  general  doctrine  is  usually  put  upon  the  ground  that  the  voter  is  a  party 
to  the  proceeding,  and  his  declarations  against  the  validity  of  his  vote  are  to 
be  admitted  against  him  as  such.  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  quite  clear 
that  his  declarations  ought  not  to  be  received  until  he  is  first  shown,  aliunde, 
not  only  to  have  voted  but  to  have  voted  for  the  party  against  whom  he  is 
called.  Otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  an  illegal  voter  to  neutralize 
wrongfully  two  of  the  votes  cast  for  a  political  opponent — ^flrst,  by  voting  for 
his  own  candidate;  second,  by  asserting  to  some  witness  afterwards  that  he 
voted  the  other  way,  and  so  having  his  vote  deducted  from  the  party  against 
whom  it  was  cast 

But  it  is  not  true  that  a  voter  is  a  party  in  any  such  sense  as  that  his  declara- 
tions are  admissible  on  that  ground.  He  is  not  a  party  to  the  record.  His 
interest  is  not  legal  or  personal.  It  is  frequently  of  the  slightest  possible  na- 
ture. If  he  were  a  party,  then  his  admissions  should  be  competent  as  to  the 
whole  case — as  to  the  votes  of  others,  the  conduct  of  the  election  officers,  etc., 
which  it  is  well  settled  they  are  not  The  sitting  member  (this  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reason  of  the  English  rule,  and  he  repudiates  it)  is  a  party  deeply 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  his  righta  to  an  honorable  office.  The  people 
of  the  district  especially,  and  the  people  of  the  whole  country  are  interested 
In  the  question  who  shall  have  a  voice  in  framing  the  laws.  The  votes  are 
received  by  election  officers,  who  see  the  voter  In  person,  who  act  pubUcly  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  who  may  administer  an  oath  to  the  person  offering  to 
vote,  and  who  are  themselves  sworn  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
Judgment  of  these  officers  ought  not  to  be  reversed  and  the  grave  interests  of 
the  people  imperiled  by  the  admissions  of  persons  not  under  oath  and  admitting 
their  own  misconduct 

ITien  he  goes  on  and  discusses  in  this  report  why  it  was  that  it 
was  admitted  in  England,  because  those  who  participate  in  the  elec- 
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tion  were  property  holders,  and  had  great  concern  in  the  rightful  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  privilege,  and  for  that  reason  their  statements 
on  the  outside  were  admitted. 

It  famishes  no  analogy  for  a  people  who  regard  voting  not  as  a  prlyllege 
of  a  few,  but  as  the  right  of  all ;  where  the  vote,  Instead  of  being  yiya  voce, 
is  studiously  protected  from  publicity,  and  where  such  admissions,  Instead  of 
having  every  probability  in  favor  of  their  truth,  may  so  easily  be  made  the 
means  of  accomplishing  great  injustice  and  fraud,  without  fear  either  of  detec* 
tion  or  punishmait 

Then  he  discusses  the  question  of  secondary  evidence. 

The  action  of  the  House  heretofore  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  so  decided 
or  uniform  as  to  preclude  it  from  now  acting  upon  what  may  seem  to  it  the 
reasonable  rule,  even  if  it  should  think  it  best  to  reject  this  class  of  evidence 
wholly.  But  as  both  parties  have  taken  their  evidence,  apparently  with  the 
expectation  that  this  class  of  evidence  would  be  received,  and  as,  in  view  of 
the  numerous  and  respectable  authorities,  it  is  not  unlikely  the  House  may 
follow  the  English  rule,  we  have  applied  that  to  the  evidence,  with  the  limita- 
tion, of  the  reasonableness  of  which  it  would  seem  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  evidence  of  hearsay  declarations  of  the  voter  can  only  be  acted  upon  when 
the  fact  that  he  voted  has  been  shown  by  evidence  aliunde,  and  when  the  decla- 
rations have  been  clearly  proved  and  are  themselves  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  Colorado  courts  seem  to  have  taken  the  same  view,  and  there 
is  a  North  Carolina  case  to  the  same  effect.  I  do  not  desire  to  say 
anything  further  upon  this  question,  but  I  feel,  in  view  of  the  author- 
ities that  have  been  cited,  that  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  result  of  my  examination  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  keep  the  record,  may  it  be  understood  that  in 
abandoning  that  line  of  testimony  at  this  time  we  reserve  the  right, 
with  the  committee's  approval,  of  course,  to  call  the  witness  upon  the 
same  ground  when  some  further  facts  will  develop? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  White,  after  the  receipt  of  .this  money  that  you 
have  detailed  as  having  been  paid  to  you  by  Lee  O'Neill  ferowne  in 
Chicago,  did  you  exhibit  that  money  to  any  person  or  persons? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  objected  to,  if  the  committee  please. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Affluence  may  be  always  shown  by  any  member  of 
the  legislature  who  is  being  bribed. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  sustain  the  objection  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  ask  leave  to  put  the  question  again  at  some  future 
time. 

Senator  Burrows.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  Mr.  White,  when,  for  the  first  time,  did  you 
exhibit  the  story — oh,  I  withdraw  that.  Mr.  White,  did  you  write 
of  your  experiences  in  the  legislature  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly — on  or  about  the  conclusion  thereof,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest,  this  being  in  regard 
to  rules  of  evidence,  that  counsel  should  not  lead  or  suggest  to  the 
witness  in  his  question.  Counsel  should  be  required  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion again,  because  this  is  a  controverted  fact 

Mr.  Austrian.  All  right;  I  will  do  so,  if  counsel  will  suggest  that 
the  question  is  leading,  but  these  are  facts  I  thought  coun^  knew. 
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Senator  Heybubk.  I  would  suggest  that  in  view  of  the  ruling  of 
the  committee  yesterday  on  these  written  statements,  it  seems  to  me 
^         it  is  not  very  material  when  it  was  written,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
<  mittee  has  determined  not  to  admit  it  at  this  time. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  Which  has  reference  to  the  story  that  he  wrote 
and  tried  to  sell  to  different  publishers,  and  did  finally  sell  to  the 
Tribune. 

Senator  Gambub.  I  understand  that  the  committee  ruled  on  that 
question  yesterday ;  at  least,  as  to  the  rule  of  order. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  can't  remember  as  to  that,  but  I  don't  want  this 
record  made  up  on  the  suggestions  of  counsel  rather  than  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witness. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  I  did  not  know  that  the  committee  had  ruled  on 
that  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Gambub.  Not  on  the  question,  but  on  the  statement. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Oh,  on  the  general  statement? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  AnsTBiAN.  I  don't  intend  to  put  a  question  that  I  think  you 
have  ruled  on ;  let  that  be  clearly  unaerstood. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed,  counsel. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  White,  did  you  offer  the  story  that  you  wrote 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  any  time? 

A.  Yes;  I  offered  it  to  them  for  publication. 
!  Q.  And  at  about  what  time? 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  White,  we  can't  hear  a  word  you  say. 

Mr.  White.  I  suppose  it  was  near  the  last  of  April  that  the  Tribune 
decided  to  take  it  up.  It  was  along  about  near  the  1st  of  March  or 
sometime  in  March  that  I  first  went  to  the  Tribune  office. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  We  have  ruled  that  out. 

Senator  Burrows..  Proceed. 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  the  Tribune  office  after  trying  to  have  this 
exposure  published  by  other  publications  first.  I  had  tried  three 
other  publishing  houses,  and  I  did  that  for  the  purpose  to  keep  out 
politics. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that  I  object  to  his  commenting  on 
his  statement  of  facts  as  he  goes  along  and  telling  his  purpose. 

Senator  Burrows.  Just  state  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  the  Tribune  office  for  advice  first  Being 
sent  there  by  some  one,  and  I  asked  for  advice  as  to  where  I  could  get 
the  article  published  and  I  was  requested  to  bring  the  article  down 
for  examination,  the  manuscript,  and  I  took  the  manuscript  down 
and  left  it  with  tiie  Tribune  people  for  examination.  They  examined 
the  manuscript,  and  asked  for  time  to  investigate  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now.  prior  to  that,  had  you  offered  it  for  publica- 
tion to  anyone  else? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Haneot.  He  stated  he  did — ^to  three  others. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  did ;  I  offered  it  to  three  other  publishing  houses. 

Q.  To  whom? — ^A.  The  Doubleday-Page  Publishing  Company,  the 
Gerard  Publishing  Company,  and  the  Kerr  Publishing  Company. 

Q.  On  or  about  what  time? — ^A.  I  offered  it  first  to  a  publisning 
house  in  the  East;  it  was  near  the  1st  of  September,  1909.  I  after- 
wards sent  the  manuscript  down  to  New  York  to  I)oubleday-Page 
Company  and  I  afterwards  had  a  conference  with  their  manager 
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here  in  Chicago,  and  he  took  the  manuscript  there  himself.  The 
word  they  sent  back  was  they  might  handle  it,  but  it  would  take  from 
three  to  six  months  to  investigate  it,  and  they  did  not  feel  like  thej 
could  take  it  up  on  account  of  that. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  have  heard  frequent  mention  made  of  a  contract 
entered  into  or  agreement  on  April  29,  1910,  with  the  Tribune  Com- 
pany. I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  the  paper  [handing  Exhibit  6  to 
witness]? 

Senator  Burkows.  Is  there  any  objection  to  this? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian  (reads) : 

[Exhibit  S.] 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Office  of  Publishes, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  29,  19t0. 
To  Charles  A.  White: 

You  offered  to  sell  to  us  for  publication  a  story  written  by  you  which  story 
gives  your  experiences  while  a  member  ot  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Illinois  during  1909-10,  and  giving  also  certain  information  as  to  what  trans- 
pired by  reason  of  your  voting  for  certain  measures,  etc.,  while  a  member  of  such 
house. 

We  refused  to  pay  you  for  that  story  or  to  print  the  same  unless  such  story 
was  verified  and  corroborated  by  persons  selected  by  The  Tribune. 

For  more  than  four  weeks  we,  with  your  cooperation,  through  different  agen- 
cies, have  caused  your  story  to  be  fully  investigated. 

For  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  hereby  granted  by  you  to  the  Tribune  Com- 
pany to  publish  this  story,  or  a  revision  thereof  or  excerpts  therefrom  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  copyright  it  either  in  your  name  or  in  that  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  but  in  which  shall  be  at  our  election,  and  also  in  full  com- 
pensation for  the  time  already  spent  by  you  in  assisting  us  in  obtaining  corrob- 
orative evidence  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  story,  and  in  full  payment  for  all 
your  time  which  shall  be  devoted  by  you  to  further  substantiate  this  story  at 
any  time,  which  time  you  hereby  agree  to  devote  to  that  purpose  as  and  when 
called  uiK>n  so  to  do,  the  Tribune  Company  hereby  agrees  to  pay  you  $8,250,  of 
which  said  sum  $1,250  shall  be  paid  upon  the  printing  of  the  said  story  or  the 
first  installment  thereof,  $1,000  thirty  days  after  said  first  paymoit,  and  $3,000 
sixty  days  thereafter. 

You  reserve  to  yourself  all  book  or  other  rights  to  the  story  other  than  the 
exclusive  newspaper  rights  hereinbefore  referred  to,  which  belong  under  the 
terms  hereof  to  the  Tribune  Company. 

J.  Keklet, 
Vice-President  Tribune  Company. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  — ,  1910, 

To  The  Chicaoo  Tribune,  and  The  Tribune  Company. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  read  the  alM)ve  and  foregoing  and  agree  to  the  terms 
thereof,  and  to  accept  the  sums  of  money  as  therein  set  forth,  and  I  further 
agree  to  devote  my  time  and  services  to  substantiate  the  story  referred  to  as 
and  when  requested  by  you  so  to  do  and  In  such  manner  as  you  may  direct 

Chas.  a.  Whitic 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  Mr.  White,  is  the  book  I  now  hand  you  the 
same  story  you  referred  to  in  your  previous  testimony? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  it. 

Q.  And  is  it  in  the  same  condition,  barring,  or  eliminating  rather, 
the  affidavit  upon  the  last  page  thereof  and  a  notation  on  page  20 
thereof  beginning  with  the  word  in  one  place  and  ending  with 

the  word  "credit,"  that  it  was  when  you  first  took  it  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune? — A.  So  far  as  I  have  looked  through  it  hurriedly,  it  is. 

The  Witness.  So  far  as  I  have  looked  through  it  hurriedly.  I 
presume  the  pages  are  all  in  there. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  examine  it  so  as  to  answer  the  question? — 

A-  Yes. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  We  offer  this  in  evidence.  Let  it  be  marked  "  Ex- 
hibit 6  "  for  identification. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  objected  to.  That  is  the  very  thing  that 
this  committee  has  acted  upon  and  ruled  out.  This  tells  us,  I  assume, 
what  he  did  and  what  somebody  else  did.  It  is  his  story,  and  if  he 
could  not  tell  it  here  under  oath,  then  his  aliunde  statement  there 
would  not  be  competent. 

Senator  Bubkows.  What  is  your  objection  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  objection  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  no  way 
competent;  as  telling  something  outside  of  this  proceeding  that  is  not 
under  oath ;  as  mere  hearsay  and  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of' 
publication  and  sale,  as  he  says,  and  placing  many  of  the  things  in  it 
that  this  committee  has  had  presented  to  it  and  has  ruled  out,  and 
every  court  that  they  have  been  presented  to  has  ruled  it  outr---on  both 
trials  have  ruled  it  out.   There  has  been  no  conflict  in  the  ruling. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  understood  when  this  subject  was  taken  up  yes- 
terday that  it  was  submitted  or  proposed  to  be  offered  in  the  line  or 
corroboration  of  the  whole  testimony  of  the  witness  on  the  stand ;  and 
that  the  committee  had  already  taken  cognizance  of  it  and  excluded  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  right.  Senator ;  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  the  copy,  in  my  mind,  at  this  time  is  not 
competent;  it  might  be  competent  hereafter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  are  acting  upon  the  record  contained  in  the 
petition  presented  to  the  Senate  oy  Senator  CuUom.  My  under- 
standing of  it  is  that  this  paper  is  a  part  of  that  record,  and  if  I  am 
not  correct  I  would  like  to  be  corrected,  because  if  it  is  a  part  of  that 
record  it  would  be  admissible,  not  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating 
anybody,  but  in  support  of  the  original  allegations  upon  which  we  are 
acting;  but  not  in  corroboration  of  anything  at  all  that  this  witness 
may  have  testified  to.    A  party  pleading  a  fact  is  entitled  to  prove  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  not  a  part,  as  I  understand  it,  of  any  presen- 
tation of  Senator  CuUom  or  of  anybody  else,  but  even  if  it  was,  it  is  a 
rule  of  law  that  you  can't  do  indirectly  what  the  law  prohibits  you 
from  doing  directly.  That  law  would  apply.  That  is,  if  he  could 
not  introduce  it  here  he  could  not  by  sending  it  to  somebody  else 
and  having  them  present  it,  make  it  competent  here.  It  is  a  rule 
of  law  as  old  as  the  law  itself  is  that  the  law  will  not  permit  that 
thin^  to  be  done  indirectly  that  you  can  not  do  directly ;  which  it 
prohibits  being  done  directly.  But  I  understand.  Senator  Heyburn, 
that  it  was  not  presented  by  Senator  Cullom. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not  a  part  of  that  record. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Heybttrn.  The  matter  presented  by  Senator  Cullom  was 
the  charges  presented  by  Clifford  W.  Barnes  in  his  statement,  and 
a  verbatim  copy  of  the  indictment  in  the  case  of  The  People  v,  Browne, 
in  C€>ck  County. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  no  other  subject? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  other  subject. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  there  any  excerpts  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  do  you  know  ? 

Judge  Hanegt.  It  may  be ;  I  am  not  quite  clear. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  very  first  exhibit  [showing  papers  to  the  com- 
mittee]. 

Senator  Burbows.  There  were  citatioijs  and  exhibits  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  and  Mr.  Barnes  made  the  exhibit  a  part  of  his  state- 
ment. 

Judge  Haneoy.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  paper  is  not  what  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune  but  a  great  deal  more.  The  Tribune,  you  will 
observe,  reserved  the  right  to  print  it  or  all  parts  or  excerpts  from 
it  as  they  saw  fit.  They  only  printed  parts  of  what  is  now  offered 
in  evidence,  and  that  is  a  very  small  part  You  may  print  it  in 
a  dozen  different  papers,  or  a  dozen  different  languages,  or  in  dif- 
ferent languages  or  mouths,  and  after  he  tells  the  story  here  all  that 
is  competent,  then  say  that  he  wants  to  tell  it  in  different  languages 
and  different  mouths  or  different  forms,  and  that  would  be  mostly  to 
corroborate  the  story  that  he  tells  here.  I  submit,  under  the  authori- 
ties and  the  ruling  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  not  competent. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  objection  is  sustained  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  at  tnis  time  I  ask  leave  to  be  permitted  to 
reoffer  it  at  a  future  time  whenever  the  committee  thinks  it  is  com- 
petent. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  offered  for  identification  only,  then? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes.  Reserving  the  right,  with  the  committee's 
permission,  to  recall  the  witness  upon  the  questions  that  have  been 
passed  upon  tentatively  or  otherwise,  at  some  future  day,  when  in 
our  opinion  the  evidence  wiU  be  competent  under  the  ruling  of  the 
committee.    I  think  that  closes  the  direct  examination. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  questions? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  were;  I  think  you  said  you  were  a  street-car 
conductor  before  you  went  to  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  immediately  before,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  worked  even  after  the  election. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  election  you  retained  your  job? — A.  I  re- 
tained my  position  after  election. 

Q.  You  were  a  conductor  for  a  traction  company  running  through 
East  St.  Louis  and  probably  to  some  other  places? — A.  Yes;  we  made 
one  trip  or  two  trips  a  day  in  there,  into  East  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  were  elected 'to  the  legislature  in  November,  1908? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  two  years  before  that,  or  from  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture before  that,  you  were  a  lobbyist  for  some  street-car  or  some  other 
labor  union,  were  you  not,  at  Springfield,  during  that  session  of  the 
legislature? — A.  I  was  elected  as  a  representative  of  the  street-car 
men's  union,  in  their  intei'ests. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  were  doing;  you  were  elected  as  a  lobbyist 
from  some  labor  union ;  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  a  street- 
car union. — A.  Yes;  I  was  there  to  represent  them  in  certain  labor 
legislation ;  that  was  the  instructions. 

Q.  And  to  assist  in  procuring  such  legislation  as  they  wanted,  and 
to  assist  in  defeating  such  legislation  as  they  did  not  want? — ^A.  To 
argue  before  committees  and  talk  in  the  interest  of  those  bills. 
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Q.  You  were  there  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  all  alon^  dur- 
ing the  entire  session  previous  to  the  one  to  which  you  were  elected 
a  member? — ^A.  Not  the  entire  session.  It  was  drawn  out  for  about 
seventeen  months,  that  session  was,  but  I  was  there  from  January, 
1907,  up  until  it  adjourned  in  June;  until  the  session  adjourned  m 
June. 

Q.  That  was  the  entire  original  session? — ^A.  Well,  that  was  the 
usual  term,  as  the  original  session,  but  it  continued  on  until — for 
seventeen  months  altogether  the  session  did. 

Q.  Then  there  was  only  two  recesses  taken,  and  then  they  con- 
vened again  after  the  recess,  and  were  in  existence  or  in  session  prac- 
tically seventeen  months  of  that  two-year  term? — A.  Practically  so; 
that  IS  the  way  I  understand  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  by  Chief  Justice  Cartwright? — ^A.  Yes;  we  were  sworn 
in  collectively ;  all  members  in  a  body. 

Q.  That  is,  by  Chief  Justice  Cartwright,  of  the  supreme  court  of 
niinois  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  oath  that  was  administered  to  you  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Cartwright,  as  such  member? — ^A.  He  read  the  oath  of  office 
to  all  the  members  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  knew  the  oath,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  it  by  heart. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  by  heart,  or  by  tune;  but  you  knew  the  oath? — 
A.  I  had  read  it  before. 

Q.  You  had  read  it,  and  knew  what  it  was ;  vou  read  it  and  knew 
the  language  and  understood  it? — A.  I  had  react  it. 

Q.  "^u  read  the  English  language  and  understand  it? — ^A.  Fairly 
well. 

Q.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  oath  that  is  contained  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  page  56  of  the  statutes,  article  4  of  the  consti- 
tution, isn't  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know  just  what  part  of  it. 

Q.  This  is  the  oath  that  was  administerea  to  you  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  will  read  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  desire  to  offer  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  and  incorporate  it  into  this  record.  I  read  from 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  article  4,  section  5 : 

Members  of  the  general  assembly,  before  tbey  enter  upon  their  official  duties* 
shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Ck>n8titution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  will  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  senator  (or  representative)  according  to  the  best  of  my 
ability;  and  that  I  have  not,  knowingly  or  intentionally,  paid  or  contributed 
anything,  or  made  any  promise  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  to  directly  or  indirectly 
influence  any  vote  at  the  election  at  which  I  was  chosen  to  fill  the  said  office, 
and  have  not  accepted,  nor  will  I  accept  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  from  any  corporation,  company,  or  person,  for 
any  vote  or  influence  I  may  give  or  withhold  on  any  bill,  resolution,  or  appropri- 
ation, or  for  any  other  official  act'' 

This  oath  shall  be  administered  by  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  or  circuit  court 
in  the  hall  of  the  house  to  which  the  member  is  elected,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  record  and  file  the  oath  subscribed  by  each  member.  Any  member 
who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  herein  prescribed  shall  forfeit  his  office,  and 
every  member  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  sworn  falsely  to,  or  of  violating 
his  said  oath,  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  be  disqualified  thereafter  from  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  in  this  State. 
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Jud^  Hanecy.  You  did  subscribe  to  that  oath,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Well,  it  was  administered  to  the  members  collectively. 

Q.  You  took  it  as  a  member? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  them;  I  didn't 
answer  yes  or  no;  I  followed  suit,  as  they  did. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understand  you  offer  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  offer  all  of  section  5,  article  4,  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  being  the  constitution  of  1870,  the  one  that  is 
now  in  force. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  objection! 

Mr.  Austrian.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  admitted. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  are  familiar  with  the  general  statutes,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  White,  on  the  question  of  bribery  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object,  as  every  man  is  presumed  to  know  the 
law ;  therefore  it  is  inunaterial. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  accept  that  statement  as  an  answer  to  my 
qiiestion. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  penalty  for  bribery  in  this  State — that  brib- 
ery in  this  State  is  a  felony,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial,  whether  he  knew 
it  or  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  conceded  that  he  did? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  can't  concede  what  he  knew;  it  don't  make  any 
difference  whether  he  knew  what  the  penalty  was  or  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  there  was  a  penalty  in  this  State 
which  fixes  a  fine  of  $10,000  for  any  member  of  the  general  assembly 
who  was  guilty  of  any  misconduct  as  a  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly,  didnx  you  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object,  for  the  same  reason. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  offer  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  I  will  give  them  to  you 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  have  been  written  into  the  record  already. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Sections  31  and  32. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  malfeasance  in  office? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  that  has  not  been  offered.    I  have  no  objection 

to  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  take  notice  of  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  right.  The  courts  are  com- 
pelled to  take  notice  of  the  act  of  Congress  and  general  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  but  they  are  not  bound  to 
take  notice  of  the  laws  of  other  States,  and  I  don't  know  that  that 
would  be  the  rule  that  would  be  applicable  here,  as  this  committee 
makes  its  own  rules,  but  if  it  is  conceded  that  is  the  rule  I  will  not 
offer  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  better  have  it  in  the 

record. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  it  you  propose  to  offer? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  propose  to  offer  section  208  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Illinois,  chapter  38,  being  the  misconduct  of  officers,  and 
providinjg  a  penalty  of  $10,000  for  any  malfeasance  or  misconduct 
of  any  officer  or  any  member  of  the  assembly,  etc 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  there  is  no  objection,  you  may  read  it 
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■ 

Judge  Hanect  (reads) : 

Every  person  holding  any  public  office  (whether  State,  county,  or  municipal), 
trust,  or  employment,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  palpable  omission  of  duty,  or 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  diverting  any  public  money  from  the  use  or  purpose  for 
which  it  may  have  been  appropriated  or  set  apart  by  or  under  authority  of 
law,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  contracting  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  greater  sum  or  amount  of  money  than  there  has  been  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract  appropriated  or  set  apart  by  law  or  authorized  by  law 
to  be  contracted  for  or  expended  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  contracts,  or 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  willful  and  corrupt  oppression,  malfeasance,  or  partiality, 
whorein  no  special  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the  punishment  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  may  be  removed  from  his 
office,  trust,  or  employment 

Jadge  Hanect.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Austrian,  yesterday  you  introduced  the  bribery  statute! 

Mr.  Austrian.  Both  sections. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Then  I  don't  care  to  have  this  go  in  again. 

Q.  When  you  were  elected  to  the  legislature  you  were  sworn  in  and 
qualified  and  took  your  seat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  practically  so. 

Q.  You  knew  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  at  the  session  oi  the  legislature 
at  which  you  were  a  lobbyist  representing  the  labor  unions ;  that  is, 
the  session  prior  to  the  one  to  which  you  were  elected. — A.  Not 
a  good  deal. 

Q.  You  knew  him  ? — ^A.  I  had  been  introduced  to  him,  I  met  him. 

Q.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  along  for  a  number 
of  vears  before  that? — A.  So  I  have  been  informed. 

Q.  You  were  elected  and  took  your  seat? — ^A.^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  elected  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  sat  in  the  legislature  as  a  Democrat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  was  elected  at  different  times,  he  was 
elected  and  sat  in  the  session  at  which  you  were  a  lobbyist  and  the 
one  at  which  you  sat  afterwards  as  a  member,  as  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature? — A.  So  I  knew  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  election  or  at  that  session,  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  or 
prior  to  it  was  elected  minority  leader  of  the  Democrats? — A.  That 
was  later. 

Q.  By  the  Democrats  in  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  chosen 
minority  leader. 

Q.  There  was  a  very  vigorous,  strong,  strenuous  campaign  carried 
on  by  different  parties  for  leadership  on  the  Democratic  side? — ^A. 
There  was  quite  a  campaign  carried  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  was  one  of  the  candidates  and  Mr.  Tibbitt  was  the 
other  candidate  for  Democratic  leader? — ^A.  They  were  the  only  two 
candidates  before  the  caucus;  there  were  other  candidates  prior  to 

the  caucus. 

Q.  But  at  the  caucus  they  were  the  only  two  candidates? — ^A.  Only 
two  candidates  in  the  caucus. 

Q.  Ijee  O'Neill  Browne  received  the  majority  of  votes  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  Democratic  leader  at 
that  legislative  session  ? — A.  He  stated  that  he  had  enough  pledged  to 
support  him. 

Q.  You  attended  the  caucus,  didnt  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ . 

Q.  And  you  voted  for  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  and  he  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  all  of  the  members,  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  legislature  at  that  caucus,  as  leader  of  the  Democratic  mi- 
nority ? — ^A.  Yesj  sir. 
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Q.  He  received  39  votes,  didnt  he? — A.  I  think  it  was  39. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Tibbitt  received  25  votes,  didn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect exactly  what  the  vote  was  now ;  it  was  something  like  that. 

Q.  After  the  caucus  and  vote  Mr.  Browne  was  declared  minority 
leader,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  acted  as  minority  leader,  I  mean  the  Democratic  leader 
during  all  the  session  of  that  legislature,  didn't  he? — ^A.  Well,  he 
acted  over  his  part;  there  was  a  split  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
house. 

Q.  I  am  coming  to  that,  but  he  did  act  as  leader  of  the  Democratic 
minority  during  that  entire  session^  didn't  he? — ^A.  I  wouldn't  say 
that,  Mr.  Hanecy,  because  Mr.  Tibbitt  had  pulled  away  his  men  and 
they  didn't  recognize  Browne  as  the  minority  leader;  he  acted  as 
minority  leader  of  his  faction. 

Q.  And  the  39  who  voted  for  him  for  minority  leader  was  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  Democrats  in  the  house?  They  recomized  him  all 
through  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority?— A.  Not  the 
entire  39.    I  think  it  dropped  down  to  37. 

ii.  Well,  the  number,  whatever  it  was  that  voted  for  Mr.  Tibbitt, 
retained  or  observed  their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Tibbitt  or  adhered  to 
him  and  refused  in  many  cases  to  follow  Mr.  Browne's  leadership? — 
A.  I  think  they  formed  a  separate  organization,  and  they  notified 
the  speaker  of  the  house  that  they  had  lormed  an  organization;  I  am 
not  positive  about  that  now. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Browne,  during  all  of  that  session,  had  to  fight  for  his 
leadership,  and  to  retain  it,  didn't  he? — ^A.  Well,  he- retained  his 
position  over  the  men  that  had  elected  him ;  he  had  his  little  follow- 
ing of  37  men.  I  don't  know  just  how  far  his  influence  over  the 
other  members  went.    I  had  no  way  of  finding  that  out. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that ;  you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
on  that  score.  Mr.  Tibbitt  and  his  25,  or  whatever  the  number  was, 
that  voted  for  him  for  minority  leader,  still  recognized  Mr.  Tibbitt 
to  some  extent? — ^A.  That  was  the  understanding  tnere. 

Q.  Mr.  Eoger  Sullivan  was  the  Democratic  national  committee 
man  from  Illinois? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  leader  of  all  the  other  leaders  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  during  that  time  and  afterwards? — A.  Well,  that  was  the 
talk ;  I  didn't  know  that ;  I  could  not  swear  to  that  positively. 

Q.  He  was  at  the  legislature  during  the  session  a  good  deal  of  the 
time? — A.  He  was  down  there  at  different  times;  I  never  had  any 
talk  with  him  myself. 

Q.  Mr.  Tibbitt  was  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Roger  C.  Sullivan,  wasn't 
he? — A.  That  was  the  rumor;  that  was  the  talk. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  was  not  associated  or  allied  with 
Mr.  Sullivan  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I  mean  generally? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  says  he  doe^  not  know  anything  about 
that;  counsel  is  trying  to  get  hearsay  in. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  it  is  facts  recognized  by  the  different  parties 
to  show  their  status, 

Mr.  AtiSTRiAN.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  very  important  to  show  some  of  the  letters 
brought  by  this  gentleman  between  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  White  and 
some  of  the  other  things,  and  I  will  introduce,  that  they  didn't. 
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There  was  a  fi^ht  all  the  way  through  and  Mr.  Browne  was  com- 
pelled all  the  tune  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  adherents,  and  do 
many  things  that  he  would  not  have  done  and  that  no  leader  would 
be  requirra  to  do  if  it  was  not  that  his  right  of  leadership  was  being 
contested  by  others  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  only  objecting  to  the  Question  as  hearsay.  I 
tried  to  prove  the  condition  existing  and  I  could  not. 

Judge- Hanegy.  You  referred  here  right  along  to  Tibbitt's  faction 
and  Browne's  faction,  haven't  you?  These  two  men  or  two  fac- 
tions— ^that  is  what  you  meant,  didn't  you! 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  what  I  meant? 

Judge  Haneot.  That  the  Tibbitt  faction,  the  portion  talked  about 
by  you,  as  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Browne  faction 
is  the  larger  faction  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  "WITNESS.  The  Tibbitt  faction  is  a  faction  of  men  that  pulled 
away  from  the  Browne  faction,  as  I  understand  it — from  the  entire 
minority. 

Q,  Now,  you  were  an  adherent  of  Lee  O'Keill  Browne? — ^A.  I  fol- 
lowed Browne's  leadership.  I  didn't  follow  along  with  him  on  all 
subjects. 

Q.  On  every  subject  that  Governor  Deneen  was  interested  in,  you 
did  Governor  Deneen's  will,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  1  did, 
I  didn't  pay  the  governor  but  one  visit  during  the  entire  session. 

Q.  It  IS  a  fact  that  you  were  an  adherent  of  Governor  Deneen's 
and  that  whenever  the  interests  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  and  Gover- 
nor Deneen  conflicted,  you  were  with  Governor  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  have  counsel  state  to  the  committee 
the  purpose  of  that  question. 

Jud^  Hanegy.  This  witness  has  already  told,  and,  it  is  true,  the 
committee  ruled  it  out.  He  has  told  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  by  Ed.  Wright.  Ed.  Wri^t  as  an  official  held  office  under 
Governor  Deneen.  The  said  Ed.  Wright  sent  him  with  his  story 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  have  it  published,  and  we  are  going  to 
follow  that  up  and  show  why  that  was  published. 

Mr.  AusiKiAN.  I  should  like  to  inquire  with  the  committee's  per- 
mission what  issue  that  tends  to  prove. 

Judge  Hanegt.  It  tends  to  show  and  throw  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  your  prosecution  or  persecution. 

Mr.  Austrian.  On  your  conspiracy. 

Judge  Hanegt.  You  may  name  it;  I  don't  desire  to  give  it  that 
ugly  word. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  havent  any  objection  to  interjecting  proof  of 
any  alleged  conspiracy  or  combination  between  any  one  or  more 
persons  Showing  the  publication  of  this  stor^r.  Our  evidence  is  all 
Kept  out  on  that  line  because  that  was  not  at  issue  in  this  case.  We 
will  withdraw  every  objection  along  that  line.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  question. 

Judge  Hanegy.  This  is  more  of  a  preliminary  question  to  show 
the  status  of  the  people  as  they  operated  there  and  to  throw  light  on 
the  transaction. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Burrows.  Counsel  witndraws  his  objection. 

Judge  Hanbct.  That  is  the  fact  generally. 

Senator  Burrows.  Repeat  the  question. 
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(Question  read.) 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  a  fact.  I  voted  against  the  governor  on  propo- 
sitions offered. 

Q.  But  you  did  vote  with  the  sovemor  on  many  questions  that  he 
was  interested  in  that  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  and  his  adherents  didn't 
offer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Hanecy,  that  the  governor  was  in- 
terested in  many  good  labor  measures  that  I  voted  for,  but  upon  every 
measure  that  he  had  there  I  didn't  know  of  his  being  interested  in  it. 
There  was  many  of  his  measures  in  his  message  that  were  good 
measures,  and  1  supported  them  naturally  when  they  came  upon 
the  floor  of  the  house. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  You  could  not  very  well  be  in  the  Democratic 
minoritv  and  vote  for  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  and  move  to  strike  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  was  not  put  as  a  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  ask  here  when  Mr.  Austrian  offered 
certain  letters  from  Mr.  White  to  Mr.  Browne.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  ask  Mr.  Austrian — I  made  no  objection  to  some  of  the  letters,  but 
will  you  give  me  the  dates? 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  are  letters  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Mr. 
White,  dated  June  9, 18,  and  July  16 ;  9, 13,  and  16,  and  one  telegram 
from  Wilson  to  White^  dated  tfuly  14.  I  tendered  them,  but  you 
objected  and  the  objection  was  sustained. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.) 

afternoon  session. 

Committee  met  pursant  to  adjournments 
Present  same  as  before. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  White  here?  Mr.  White  will  please  re- 
sume the  stand. 

Charuss  a.  White,  a  witness  heretofore  called  herein,  resumed  the 
stand  for  further  cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  White,  you  told  this  same  story  that  you  have 
told  here  to  this  honorable  committee  to  the  state's  attorney  of  this 
county,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  Counsel  objected  to  the  declarations  made 
by  these  two  other  people. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  this  is  to  affect  his  testimony  here. 

S^iator  Burrows.  He  has  asked  if  he  told  the  same  story. 

Judge  Hanecy.  To  the  state's  attorney  of  this  county. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  are  not  asking  for  the  story. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  may  answer. — ^A.  I  told  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story. 

Judge  Hanecy.  About  when,  Mr.  White? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  some 
time  in  March,  I  think  it  was,  that  I  heard  the  first 

Q.  March,  1910?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  March  ? — A.  Yes ;  some  time  in  March. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  very  shortly  after  you  went  to  see  the  Tribune? — 
A.  Yes;  shortly  afterwards. 
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Q.  You  were  never  indicted  for  the  story  you  told? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  for  a  considerable  time, 
were  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are — up  to  a  day  or  two  ago  you  have  been,  have  you 
not  ? — ^A.  I  am  still  in  the  custody  of  an  officer. 

Q.  What  officer? — ^A.  One  of  the  officers  from  the  state  attor- 
ney's office  of  Cook  Ck)unty. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  complaint  made  before  anybody  against 
you  in  any  court,  growing  out  of  this  transaction? 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  I  object  as  immaterial. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  simply  want  to  show  that  he  was  not  in  custody 
from 

Mr.  Austrian.  Wait,  I  object  as  immaterial. 

Judge  Haneoy.  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  is  worth  enough  to  object  to  it. 
Let  it  pass. 

Q.  xou  are  still  in  the  custody  of  that  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  officer  has  had  you  in  custody  continuously  ever  since 
March,  1910,  night  and  day  ? — A.  Different  officers  have. 

Q.  Different  officers  of  the  state  attorney's  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  taken  you  to  different  cities  and  towns  and  places 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Austrian,  I  object  to  it;  it  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter  at  issue  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  it  please  the  committee,  I  submit  that  it  is 
quite  important  as  showing  why  he  is  here  testifying.  It  is  always 
competent,  I  submit,  in  every  court  and  in  every  investigation  and  in 
proceedings  of  this  nature  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  tlie 
witness  is  testifying,  and  that,  I  think,  is  uniform  without  any  ex- 
ception. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  may  answer  the  question. 

A.  Officers  have  taken  me  to  different  places,  not  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  I  have  been  in  different  States — in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota.  I  think  those  are  the  only  States  we  have 
visited. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  the  officer  having  you  in  charge,  or  some- 
body back  of  him,  has  paid  all  of  your  expenses  at  the  different  places? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show  that  he  is  not  traveling  on  his  own 
expenses. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  difference  does  it  make  who  pays  his  ex- 
penses?   Suppose  that  I  am  paying  his  expenses :  what  of  it  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  think  tliis 
committee  ought  to  know  who  is  paying  his  expennes.  Of  course,  if 
you  will  admit  that  you  are  paying  his  expenses,  why  that  is  different. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  in  fact  I  say  I  am  not;  but  suppose  that  the 
evidence  discloses  that  I  was  paying  his  expenses? 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  a  part  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
being  taken  around. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  may  answer. — A.  He  has  paid  my 
transportation  and  hotel  bills. 

Senator  Burrows.  Wliohas? — A.  The  officera  that  had  m^ 

Q.  Different  officers?— rA.  Yes,  sir. 

70924'— S,  Rep.  942, 61-5 8 
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Judge  Haneot.  And  you  and  the  officer  that  had  charge  of  you 
have  stopped  at  the  best  hotels  in  Chicago  and  other  places  where 
you  went  in  the  custody  of  the  officer  since  that  timet 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object 

Judge  Hanegt.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  the  word  "best.**  It  is  a  comparative 
term. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  that  is  not  material,  is  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Very  well ;  I  think  it  is.  I  want  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  took  him  to  the  best  hotels  and  provided  him  with  the 
best  of  everj^hing,  whatever  he  desired. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  don't  think  it  is  material. 

Judge  Haneoy.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  will  not  pursue  that 
any  further. 

Q.  Mr.  WTiite,  do  you  know  why  you  are  in  custody  now? — ^A.  I 
am  not  positive  as  to  why.  I  imderstand  I  am  being  held  for  the 
Wilson  case  and  the  Gloss  case.  I  do  not  know  of  other  reasons. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  been  indicted  or  not.  I  have  never 
been  served  with  any  notice. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  had  any  attorney  to  represent  you? — A. 
Not  in  court  or  otherwise;  not  in  any  of  the  matters  in  court  or 
otherwise. 

Q.  You  testified  in  two  other  cases  in  relation  to  the  same  mat- 
ters that  you  have  testified  to  here;  that  is,  on  the  subject-matter 
under  investigation  here;  I  mean  on  the  two  cases  of  People  v. 
Browne,  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  in  Chicago  here,  in  the  criminal  court 
of  Cook  County? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  case  that  you  testified  in  here  some  time  in  June  of 
1910,  and  in  the  second  trial — ^there  is  just  one  case,  but  two  trials; 
that  is  the  fact,  isn't  it? — ^A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  The  first  trial  commenced  June  7  and  ended  June  30,  and  the 
second  case  commenced  August  2  and  ended  September  9.  Those 
are  the  cases  I  refer  to. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  as  a  witness  for  the  State  in  both  of  those 
cases? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  more  or  less  correspondence  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, 
didn't  you,  Mr.  White,  other  than  the  letters  that  were  introduced 
here  by  Mr.  Austrian? — A.  Yes;  I  had  other  correspondence  with 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a  letter  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, 
from  his  home  in  Ottawa,  a  letter  dated  July  9,  1909,  addressed  to 
you,  in  relation  to  a  telegram  that  you  were  saia  to  have  sent  Gov- 
ernor Deneen,  requesting  the  appointment  of  James  Doyle,  of  La 
Salle,  for  the  board  of  control? — ^A.  I  remember  something  relative 
to  that,  but  I  can  not  give  the  exact  dates  unless  I  see  the  letters. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  I  now  show  you,  and  I  will  ask 
whether  you  wrote  that  letter  and  signed  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  to  see  it,  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  if  you  please*  We  have  undoubtedly  seen 
the  letter.    I  would  like  to  ask  counsel  the  purpose  of  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show  that  he  did  telegraph  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  as  he  says  he  did  here,  asking  for  the  appointment 
by  the  governor,  of  Mr.  Doyle  to  a  position,  and  I  propose  to  follow 
that  up  by  other  correspondence  between  the  same  parties. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  mere  fact  that  he  sent  a  teleOTam  to  the  gov- 
ernor, with  reference  to  the  appointment,  I  do  not  think  that  throws 
any  light  upon  the  relations  between  this  witness  and  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne,  ana  I  do  not  think  it  will  enlighten  the  committee  at  all. 
Unless  comisel  intends  to  show  some  connection  of  the  governor  of 
the  State 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  intend  to  show  that  the  governor  was  at  the 
Tribune  office  until  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Austrian.  With  that  statement,  and  the  committee  bearing 
the  purpose  of  the  testimony  in  mind,  I  have  no  objection. 

Jud^e  Hanecy.  The  purpose  is  as  I  asked  here  this  morning,  to 
show  their  relations. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  objected  on  the  previous  trials,  and  said  it 
was  not  an  issue  in  this  case. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  do  not  mean  that  I  did? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Judge  Hanecy.  On  the  other  trials? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  on  the  previous  trials,  but  previous  hearings. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  do  not  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  on  that  theory,  if  we  may  have  the  opportimity 
of  going  into  it 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  now  read  the  letter  of  July  12,  1909,  from 
Charles  White  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

(Which  said  letter,  marked  "  Exhibit  A,  9-27-10,"  is  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  A.     9-27-10.] 

'Hon.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne, 

Ottawa,  ni. 
Friend  Lee:  Your  letter  requesting  me  to  wire  Governor  Deneen  relative  to 
appointment  for  James  6.  Doyle  received,  and  I  complied  with  your  request  as 
directed  in  the  letter.    I  trust  you  will  be  successful  in  your  efforts  to  secure 
the  appointment  for  Mr.  Doyle,  and  if  there  is  anything  else  I  can  do  to  assist 
yon  drop  me  a  line  and  I  will  be  glad  to  go  the  limit. 
Trusting  I  will  see  you  before  many  days  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Your  friend, 

Ghas.  White. 
O'Faixon,  III.,  July  12,  1909. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Judge  Hanecy.  July  12,  1909. 

Q.  The  vote  was  taken  on  United  States  Senator,  and  Senator 
Lorimer  was  elected  by  a  joint  vote — ^that  is,  the  vote  of  the  joint  as- 
sembly of  Illinois— on  the  26th  of  May,  1910.— A.  1909. 

Q.  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  ended  the  joint  assembly  or  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
houses  on  that  day,  didn't  it? — ^A.  There  were  no  more  meetings  of 
them  that  day. 

Q.  Then  the  two  houses  went  back — ^that  is,  the  house  and  the 
senate  went  back — ^to  their  separate  houses,  and  continued  the  legis- 
lation of  that  session  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  session  continued  until  what  day? — ^A.  Until  the  ad- 
journment. 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  until  what  day  ? — ^A.  It  was  in  June.  I  can  not 
recall  the  exact  date. 

Q.  It  was  the  4th  or  5th,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Somewhere  along  the 
4th  or  5th  of  June. 
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Q.  You  and  Mr.  Browne  left  Springfield  about  that  day,  or  within 
a  day  or  two,  and  went  to  your  homes,  you  to  O'Fallon,  Mr.  Browne 
wherever  he  went? — ^A.  Shortly  after  the  adjournment;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Just  before  the  session  closed  you  talked  with  Mr.  ferowne  for 
him  to  get  you  a  position,  didn't  you.  either  for  him  to  get  you  back 
in  your  okl  position  as  conductor  or  the  railway  company  or  some 
other? — A.  I  had  talked  to  Mr.  Browne  about  that  earlier  in  the 
session. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  material.  You  did  before  the  session  closed  ? — 
A.  No ;  there  was  nothing  said  relative  to  that  matter  near  the  close 
of  that  session,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  It  was  some  time  before  it  closed  ? — A.  Well,  I  tried  to  hold  my 
position  on  the  road  in  order  to  get  back  there  to  go  to  work  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  session,  and  Mr.  Browne  wrote  the  company  a 
letter  relative  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Asking  them  to  take  you  back  as  an  employee? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
the  company  answered  the  letter  to  Mr.  Browne,  and  Mr.  Browne 
gave  me  the  letter,  stating  that  they  could  not  hold  a  position  open 
that  way  for  employees  and  they  could  not  establish  a  precedent  in 
that  line. 

Q.  And  they  curtly  refused  to  recognize  his  request  to  give  you  the 
position  ? — A.  They  declined  to  hold  my  position  open. 

Q.  Then  you  talked  to  him  subsequent  to  that  time  there  during 
the  session,  immediately  after,  or  immediately  after  it,  and  tried  to 
get  you  some  other  position,  didn't  you? — A.  After  the  session  was 
over  I  think  that  matter  came  up  through  correspondence  or  talks. 

Q.  That  is,  you  requested  Mr.  Browne  to  try  to  get  a  position  for 
you  some  place,  isn't  that  it?  . 

Senator  Gamble.  I  suggest  that  you  mark  that  letter. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  ask  this :  I  do  not  know  what  your  ruling 
may  be,  but  I  have  borrowed  these  letters  from  Mr.  Browne  and  I 
have  pledged  that  I  will  see  that  they  are  returned  to  him,  because  he 
needs  them  for  his  other  trials  which  are  coming  up,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  it  will  be  left  with  me,  the  originals. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  leave  a  certified  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  read  it  in  the  record.    That  is  the  way  I  did  it 

(The  letter  was  marked  "  Exhibit  A.") 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  would  like  the  letter  of  September  8  from  Mr. 
"White  to  Mr.  Browne  and  the  note  that  accompanies  it. 

Mr.  O'DoNi^LL.  Just  a  minute. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  White,  I  believe  you  told  this  honorable  com- 
mittee you  were  paid  a  thousand  dollars  immediately  after  the  session 
closed.    Will  you  tell  what  date  that  was  or  what  dates? 

A.  I  was  paid  that  money — well,  there  were  three  installments  of  it. 

Q.  A  hundred  dollars  paid  when  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  $100  paid 
in  Springfield. 

Q.  The  date  is  all  I  want — ^A.  Well,  it  was  before  the  members  left 
there  during  that  session. 

Q.  I  know,  but  won't  you  please  fix  the  date,  what  day  of  the 
calendar? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  session  closed? — A.  Well,  it  may  have  been 
the  dav  after  or  possibly  a  week  before 

Q.  Some  time  between  a  week  before  the  close  of  the  session  and  a 
dny  or  two  after? — A.  Some  time  along  there,  possibly  two  weeks 
hofore;  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Wlien  did  you  say  the  balance  of  the  money  was  paid  to  you  ? — 
A.  The  remainder  of  the  money  was  paid  to  me  here.  I  think  the 
date,  according  to  some  records  I  have  that  refresh  my  memory,  it 
was  on  the  16tn  and  17th  of  June. 

Q.  That  is,  the  $50  was  paid  to  you  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
June? — ^A.  And  the  $850  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ? — ^A.  To  my  knowledge  now. 

Q.  And  the  $850  you  say  of  the  $900  paid  to  you,  when  ? — ^A.  To 
my  knowledge 

Q.  The  date  is  what  I  want. — ^A.  To  the  best  of  remembrance  it 
was  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  the  Brings  House  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  In  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  $50  was  paid  on  the  16th  and  was  paid  to  you  here  in  the 
Brings  House? — A.  The  16th  is  the  day  that  I  remember  that  it  was 
paid  to  me  in  the  Briggs  House. 

Q.  Between  the  close  of  the  session  and  the  17th  of  June  you  had 
been  paid  by  Browne,  you  say,  a  thousand  dollars? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  cash? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  You  said  you  had  been  paid  $900  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  what  that  day 
was? — A.  It  was  on  the  15th  of  July,  1909. 

Q*  About  a  month — nearly  a  month — after  you  say  Browne  gave 
you  the  thousand  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  say  $1,900  was  paid  to  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  about  the  close  of  the  session,  in  May,  1909,  and  the 
15th  of  July  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  notes  that  I  show  you,  signed  by  you  for 
$50,  payable  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  and  dated  September  8, 1909,  and 
say  whether  or  not  that  is  in  your  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  September  8, 
1909,  addressed  to  Hon.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  at  Ottawa,  and  say 
whether  that,  as  well  as  the  signature,  are  in  your  handwriting? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  offer  this  letter  on  two  sheets  in  evidence,  and  I 
suppose  will  be  marked  "  Exhibit  B." 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  any  objection? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  objection. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  on  the  letter  head  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  house  of  representatives,  and  is  dated  at 
O'Fallon.  111.,  September  8,  1909.    Have  it  marked  "  Exhibit  B." 

(Which  said  letter  last  above  referred  to,  so  offered  and  received  in 
evidence  as  aforesaid,  was  read  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  the  same  is  in 
the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit :) 

[Bxbfbit  B.l 

[Written  on  letter  head  of  forty-sixth  freneral  assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. ] 

O'Fallon,  III.,  September  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Lee  O'Neill  Bbowne,  Ottawa,  111. 

Fbiend  Lee:  I  don't  like  to  write  and  nsk  a  favor  of  yon,  but  if  you  can 
accommodate  me  with  a  little  money  until  I  can  get  to  work  at  somethlHg  and 
pay  you  back  I  certainly  appreciate  it. 
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This  Is  the  honest  truth — I  have  only  90  cents  In  money,  all  the  money  I 
have  in  the  world,  and  you  see  I  am  boarding — have  been  for  eight  years. 

If  you  can  let  me  have  a  little  money,  fill  in  the  amount  on  this  note,  which  I 
am  making  to  you,  and  some  day  you  will  get  every  cent  of  It  back. 

Everything  is  quiet  here ;  like  Sunday  or  a  holiday  every  day. 

Trusting  I  wiU  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I  remain. 

Your  friend,  Chas.  White. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Judge  Hanect.  September  8,  1909. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  A?VTiite,  this  is  the  note  [indicating]  that  you  sent  in 
the  letter  with  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  read  the  note. 

(Which  said  note  last  above  referred  to,  marked  "  Exhibit  C,"  was 
read  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures  fol- 
lowing, to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  C] 

160.00.  O'Faixon,  III.,  September  8,  J909, 

Six  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Hon.  Jjee  O'Neill 
Browne  fifty  and  00/100  dollars,  at  his  office  or  residence. 
Value  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Chas.  A.  White. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Browne  loan  you  that  $50? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  send  the  note  back  to  you  or  did  he  keep  it? — ^A.  He 
kept  it;  that  is  the  note  [indicating  paper]. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  it  to  him  ? — A.  I  have  paid  it  back  to  him. 

Q.  You  nave  paid  it  back  to  him  since? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it? — A.  I  paid  it  to  him  after  the  first  trial. 

Q.  After  the  first  trial  of  the  case  of  People  v.  Browne,  in  this 
countv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  June  30,  1910?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  that  long  or  not.     I  don't  know  how  long  the  trial  lasted. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  trial,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  for  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  after  the  trial, 
you  say  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  that,  Mr.  White  ? — ^A.  Paid  through  a  money 
order. 

Senator  Burrows.  Speak  louder. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Is  this  the  draft  you  paid  it  by  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  What  did  he  say  he  paid  it  by — a  money  order? 

Judfire  Hanect.  He  said  it  was  a  money  order. 

The  Witness.  This  is  a  draft  that  I  received  the  money  on. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Speak  louder,  Mr.  White ;  they  can  not  hear  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  can't  hear  all  of  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  he  got  the  money. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  I  understand;  I  wish  he  would  speak 
louder.    Mr.  A?VTiite,  we  can't  hear  all  of  your  testimony. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne 
dated  at  Ottawa,  September  9,  1909 

Mr.  Austrian.  Dated  when  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  September  9,  1909. 

Senator  Burrows.  Just  a  minute,  until  he  looks  for  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, 
dated  at  Ottawa,  111.,  September  9,  1909 — ^have  you  that  letter,  Mr. 
Austrian,  of  September  9,  1909  f 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute. 

Judge  Hanecy.  While  he  is  looking  for  that  letter,  Mr.  White, 
just  look  at  that  and  tell  whether  you  wrote  that  letter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  Judge ;  I  have  it  right  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian  has  the  other  letter  now. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  here  it  is. 

Judge  Hanboy.  That  is  the  letter,  Mr.  White.  Did  you  write 
that  letter? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  received  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  offer  that  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  objection. 

Senator  Burrows.  Bead  the  letter. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  on  the  letter  head  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

(Which  said  letter  so  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  marked 
"Exhibit  D,  9-27-10,''  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  D,  9-27-10.1 
(Letter  bead  forty-sixth  general  aasembly,  State  of  Illinois,  bonse  of  representatiyes.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  September  9, 1909. 
Friend  Charles:  Just  got  your  letter.    Am  awfully  sorry  for  you,  old  pal, 
because  I  know  how  true  a  good  fellow  and  gentleman  you  are.    Your  fault, 

old  pal,  is  in  trying  to  go  too fast.    You  must  cut  it  out  for  a  while,  old  boy, 

I'll  do  all  I  can  to  land  you  in  a  job,  but  do  not  yet  know  when  Lorimer  will 
be  able  to  do  anything,  or,  rather,  when  he  will  do  anything.  But  I'll  do  all 
I  can,  Charlie.  Am  pretty  hard  up  myself  after  the  vacation  we  all  had,  but 
have  managed  to  scratch  out  a  fifty  for  you.  Hope  it  will  do  some  good,  any- 
way. I  am  down  at  the  "  grind  "  again,  working  like  a  slave.  It's  sure  h — 1 
after  the  "music  and  flowers"  we  had  for  a  time  this  summer.  But  when 
a  thing  has  got  to  be  done,  I  can  always  shut  my  teeth  and  go  to  it  It's  the 
only  way.  It's  hell,  but  that's  the  price  one  pays  for  most  of  the  pleasure  of 
life.  I  always  did,  at  least  Good  bye,  old  man,  and  God  bless  you.  Wish  I 
could  do  more  for  yoa. 

Your  friend,  Leb  O'Nbd:.  Bbownb. 

P.  8. — I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  help  James  Morris,  our  old  pal,  pull 
throng.    He  must  win,  he  says. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Judge  Hanect.  September  9,  1909. 

Q.  Did  you  telegraph  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  on  September  15, 1909, 
and  then  aid  you  receive  that  telegram  [indicating]  from  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  on  the  16th  or  the  next  day 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  mean  by  that  piece  of  paper  the  telegram 
or  just  a  telegram  ? 

tiudge  Hanecy.  That  telegram ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
one  or  not.    I  don't  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  know. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  I  received  a  telegram  on  that  date. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  you  sent  him  one  the  day  before?  I  willj^ad 
these  two  telegrams,  marked  "  Exhibits  E  and  F." 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  objection  whatever. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Exhibit  E  is  dated  at  O'Fallon,  HI.,  September  16, 
1909,  and  Exhibit  F  is  dated  at  Ottawa,  lU.,  September  16, 1909. 
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(Which  said  telegrams  so  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  read 
by  Judge  Hanecy,  marked  "  Exhibit  E  "  and  "  Exhibit  F,  9-27, 1910," 
and  the  same  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

[Bxhlbtt  B.1 

[Telegram  written  on  blank  of  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.] 

13  OH  ZK  B  14  DH. 

O'Fallon,  III.,  September  15, 1909. 
Hon.  Lee  0*Neil  Browne,  Ottawa,  JJl.: 

Will  you  be  In  Chicago  Saturday  or  Sunday?    Want  to  see  you,  If  possible. 

Chas.  a.  Whitb. 
11.24  a.  JXL 

[Bzhibit  F.I 

[Telegram  written  on  blank  of  The  Weflten  Union  Telegraph  Company.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  September  16,  1909, 
To  Hon.  Charles  A.  White,  0' Fallon,  HI,: 

Impossible  to  be  Chicago  Saturday  or  Sunday.     Sorry,  but  unavoidable. 

Lee  O'Neil  Bbowne. 
Paid. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  write  this  letter  [indicating]  and  sign  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  know  the  date? 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  date  on  the  letter,  but  it  refers  to  the 
telegram,  and  that  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  introducing  the  tele- 
gram, as  it  fixes  the  date  of  the  letter.  The  letter  refers  to  the  tele- 
gram as  of  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  think  that  this  refers  to  this  tele^am. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  only  qiiestion  I  asked  him  was,  'Did  you 
write  that  letter?  " — A.  Y^;  I  wrote  this  letter. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  wrote  this  letter. 

Q.  You  wrote  that  letter  and  that  is  your  signature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
However,  there  is  a  word  added  in  there. 

Q.  A  word  in  brackets? — A.  Well,  some  word  there  that  some  one 
put  in  there. 

Q.  You  did  not?— A.  No. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  read  this  letter,  dated — I  will  read  this  let- 
ter from  Charles  White  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  and  have  it  marked 
"  Exhibit  G." 

(Which  said  letter,  marked  "  Exhibit  G,  9-27, 1910,"  read  by  Judge 
Hanecy,  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  G.] 

[Letter  written  on  letter  head  of  the  forty-sixth  f^oneral  assembly.  State  of  Illinois,  house  of 

reproRentativert.J 

Hon.  T.EE  O'Neil  Browne,  Ottowa,  III. 

Friend  Lee:  I  received  your  telogram  yeaterdy,  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  can 
not  get  to  see  you  in  Chicago  Sunday,  because  I  am  In  such  a  position  here  that 
I  am  embarrassed  to  death. 

Now,  I>ee,  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  trying  to  work  you  or  stick  you 
for  a  dolhir,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  every  cent  you  have  let  me  have  you  will 
get  back  some  day  with  interest. 

I  am  down  and  out  financially.  There  Is  no  one  that  I  can  go  to  here  and 
get  n  few  dollars  fnun.  You  can't  Imagine  how  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  to  be  in 
such  iH)sition  and  tlie  fall  right  here  on  him.  I  have  some  clothes  waiting  me 
in  St.  Louis  that  I  ordered  six  we<*ks  ago.  I  owe  my  tailor  $85,  and  he  has  been 
expecting  me  to  come  in  and  pay  him  and  get  my  clothes  for  the  past  three 
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weekfl.    But.  like  n  fool,  I  went  the  limit  of  what  I  hnd  on  my  foolish  stunt  in 
Chicago,  never  dreaming  that  I  would  spend  all  I  had. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  try  and  do  me  a  favor,  and  if  you  can  I 
promise  you  that  the  obligation  w^ill  be  met  and  that  you  won't  lose  a  penny. 
Will  you  see  if  you  can  get  me  the  money  on  the  note  I  am  inclosing  to  you 
($100)?  That  will  make  $150  I  have  borrowed  from  you  since  I  saw  you  in 
Chicago  about  the  last  of  August. 

You  may  have  your  doubts  about  me,  but  my  record  is  open  and  I  defy  any 
man  to  show  that  I  have  beat  any  honest  debt.  I  would  like  to  know  as  soon 
as  possible  about  this,  because  I  am  in  the  mire  to  my  neck  now.  Don't  be 
under  the  Impression  that  you  will  lose  anything  yon  let  me  have,  because  if 
I  live  you  will  get  every  cent  back  that  I  get  from  you.  With  best  wishes. 
Your  friend, 

Chas.  White. 

Lee  :  I  am  making  this  note  read  for  $125,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Now, 
I  am  willing  to  allow  you  the  additional  $125  interest  on  the  $100,  so  will  put 
it  in  so  there  can  be  no  question  about  Interest  in  case  I  should  die.  I  need 
the  money  and  need  it  bad,  and  would  feel  like  giving  two  hundred  for  one 
hundred  in  order  to  get  the  money.  I  am  making  the  note  for  one  year,  but 
if  I  can  pay  it  in  thirty  or  sixty  days  I  will  do  so,  or  just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

White. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Browne  sent  the  note  back  to  you,  didn't  he? 

A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  And  he  did  send  you  some  money  ? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  He  sent  you  $50  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  sent  the  note  back  again  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  this  letter,  dated  September  23,  1909,  from  Mr. 
Browne? 

(No  answer.) 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  read  the  letter  of  September  23  from  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  to  Charles  White. 

(Which  said  letter  last  above  referred  to,  marked  "Exhibit  H, 
9-27-1910,"  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  H,  »-27-10.] 
(Letter  head  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  house  of  representatiyes.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  September  25,  1909. 
Hon.  Ghables  A.  Wiute, 

O'FaUon,  III 

Friend  Chablie:  TLe  rotison  I  hnve  not  written  to  yon  before  is  because 
that  I  did  not  find. it  possible  to  do  as  you  wjinted  nie  to.  You  know  I  told  you 
In  my  last  letter  to  you,  when  I  sent  tlie  otiier  inclosure,  that  that  was  the  best 
I  could  do  for  you  at  that  time.  It  was,  and,  while  I  regret  the  fact,  cironm- 
Btanees  do  not  permit  me  to  do  what  I  w^ould  like  nnd  what  you  seem  to  think 
is  so  easy  for  me.  I  herewith  inclose  draft  for  $50 ;  also  your  note  which  you 
sent  me,  and  you  can  send  me  one  for  $50  in  its  place.  I  hope  that  this  will 
help  yon  and  only  wish  that  I  could  arrange  the  matter  to  suit  you. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  my  boy,  to  get  yourself  into  a  posi- 
tion of  this  kind.  I  do  not  want  to  preach  to  you,  but  you  certainly  are  not  very 
wise  inVonr  generation.  I  will  tell  you,  Charlie,  you  must  Just  simply  take  the 
situation  by  the  neck  and  get  down  to  hard  tacks  and  go  to  work.  If  you  can 
not  get  what  suits  you,  get  something  else.  You  know  that  you  got  to  do 
something,  and  when  you  are  in  that  position,  do  not  be  too  particular  about 
what  you  do.  Ijorinier  is  tied  up  so  that  he  can  not  move  a  hand  at  the  present 
time  in  the  way  of  getting  jobs.  When  he  does  get  so  that  he  can  move,  I  will 
do  anything  in  my  iK)wer  to  help  you.  And,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  other 
avenne  through  which  I  can  move.  I  am  awfully  sorry  that  you  are  in  your 
present  financial  condition,  Chariie,  but  really,  don't  you  know,  you  have  no- 
body to  thank  for  it  but  yourself.    You  certainly  could  have  used  more  Judg- 
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ment  and  foresight  than  you  have  under  the  circumstances.  Now  brace  up,  old 
man,  and  surprise  yourself  and  everybody  else  by  malting  good.  It  is  in  yon, 
and  all  you  need  is  a  little  nerve  at  the  present  moment  I  hope  and  trust 
you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  at  that  convention  at  Bellville  to  see  that 
Jim  Morris  lands.  My  best  regards  to  you.  I  will  write  you  again  before 
very  long.    Am  worlcing  hard. 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend,  Lee  O'Neil  Bbowhb. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  White,  yon  got  the  $60,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  cb^rt,  dated  September  23, 
1909,  to  the  Continental  National  Bank,  as  Exhibit  L 

Senator  Burbows.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  objection, 

(Which  said  draft  so  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  marked 
"  Exhibit  I,  9-27-10,"  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures  fol- 
lowing, to  wit :) 

[Bxliibit  I.] 
No.  416174. 

The  First  National  Bank, 

Ottawa,  IlLy  September  2S,  1909. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  L.  O.  Browne  ($50)  fifty  00/100  dollars. 

(Not  over  fifty  dollars.) 

To  the  Continental  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

O.  EUniEBUB,  Cashier. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  your  signature  on  the  back  of  it,  isn't  it — 
«  Charles  A.  White?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  note  I  now  hand  you,  dated  September  25, 
1909,  and  the  letter  dated  October  1, 1909,  and  say  whether  or  not  the 
note  is  signed  by  you  and  whether  or  not  the  letter  is  signed  by 
you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jud^  Hanect.  The  letter  is  written  on  the  letter  head  of  the 
forty -sixth  general  assembly,  and  is  dated  at  O'Fallon,  HI.,  October 
1,  1909,  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  at  Ottawa,  from  Charles  A.  White. 
It  is  Exhibit  J,  and  I  will  read  it. 

(Which  said  letter  so  offered  and  received  in  evidence  aforesaid, 
marked  "Exhibit  J,"  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  J.] 

[Letter  written  on  the  letter  bead  of  tbe  forty-nixth  general  assembly.  State  of  Illinois, 

house  of  represcntatlTes.! 

O'Fallon,  III.,  October  1,  1909, 
Hon.  Lee  0*Neil  Browne, 

Ottawa,  III. 

Fbiend  Lee:  I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  a  note  for  $50  you  loaned  me.  I 
appreciate  the  assistance  very  much. 

I  will  pay  this  note  off  as  soon  as  possible,  also  the  other  note  for  $50  you 
hold  against  me.  I  am  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  can't  say  when  I  will  find 
work. 

My  regrets  at  present  are  from  my  experience  that  I  let  the  better  judgment 
of  myself  drift  along  the  wrong  channels.  I  am  going  to  try  and  aright  all 
of  that  in  some  way;  can't  say  what  my  destiny  will  be,  but  I  believe  it  for 
the  best. 

Have  my  ring  in  pawn  for  several  dollars,  and  am  financially  down  and  out 
The  future  of  every  man's  life  brings  some  interesting  surprises,  so  I  presume 
we  should  not  be  surprised  at  anything  in  these  wonderful  days. 

If  I  live  long  enough  I  expect  to  repay  you  every  dollar  that  you  have  given 
me. 

Don*t  be  surpriRed  nt  the  future  of  any  action  that  I  may  malce. 
With  best  wishes,  yours, 

Ghab.  White. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  date  of  that  letter? 

Judge  Hanect.  October  1,  1909. 

I  will  now  read  Exhibit  K,  a  note  for  $50,  dated  at  O'Fallon,  HI., 
September  25^,  1909,  and  signed  by  Charles  A.  White. 

(Which  said  note  last  above  referred  to,  so  offered  and  received 
in  evidence  as  aforesaid,  marked  "  Exhibit  K,"  was  read  by  Judge 
Hanecy,  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures  foUowing,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit   K.] 
$50. 

O'Fallon,  III.,  Beptember  25,  1909. 

One  year  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Lee  O'Nell  Browne  fifty 

No/100  dollars,  at .    Value  received  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 

cent  per  annum. 

Ohas.  a.  White. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  pay  that  note? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Since  the  first  trial  of  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  You  paid  this  at  the  same  time  that  you  paid  the  other  one, 
after  the  29th  or  30th  of  June  of  this  year  ? — ^A.  x  es,  sir ;  they  were 
both  paid  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  letter  dated  on  the  last  page  October  19, 1909,  and 
ask  you  whether  that  letter  was  written  and  signed  by  you? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  date  please. 

Judge  Hanecy.  October  19,  1909.  That  is  a  letter  from  White  to 
Senator  Lorimer? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  wrote  that  letter  and  sent  it  to  Senator  Lori- 
mer, (fid  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  it  on  the  day  you  sent  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
that  day. 

Q,  Aiid  the  other  letters,  and  the  other  papers  that  I  have  shown 
to  you  and  offered,  that  you  signed,  were  they  all  written  and  signed 
as  of  the  dates  that  they  bear  1 — ^A.  I  presume  they  were,  I  would 
not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Now,  I  will  read  that  letter  from  Charles  A.  White 
to  Senator  Lorimer  at  Washington.  It  is  dated  at  O'Fallon,  HI., 
October  19,  1909.  It  is  written  on  the  letter  head  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly.  State  of  Illinois,  house  of  representatives. 

Senator  Burkows.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Austrian.  None  whatever. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  read  it.    It  is  Exhibit  L. 

(Which  said  letter,  last  above  referred  to,  marked  "  Exhibit  L," 
was  read  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  L.] 

[Letter  written  on  letter  head  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  house  of 

representatlYes.  ] 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lobimeb, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  My  present  clrcamstances  compel  me  to  inquire  of  yon  if  it  Is 
possible  for  you  to  assist  me  in  securing  a  position.  I  have  not  found  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  position  since  the  legislature  adjourned,  and  to  be  plain  with 
you,  am  absolutely  out  of  money,  with  no  resources  to  fall  back  on. 

I  lost  considerable  money  in  a  business  undertaking  and  presume  I  owe  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  now.    I  do  not  like  to  ask  you  to  assist  me 
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in  securing  some  sort  of  a  position  that  will  place  me  on  my  feet  again,  but  I 
know  of  no  other  person  at  present  that  is  in  a  better  position  that  could 
assist  me. 

Possibly  there  is  something  in  the  Secret  Service  or  investigation  deimrtuieut 
that  you  could  secure  for  me. 
Kindly  drop  me  a  line  and  let  me  know  if  you  can  place  me  somewhere. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  a.  White. 
O'Fallon,  III.,  October  19,  1909, 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Austrian,  will  you  give  me  the  letter  of 
October  24,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  not  the  letter  of  October  24. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  one  in  existence. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  not  got  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  dated  October  24,  1909,  and  say 
whether  you  received  a  letter  of  that  kind  from  Mr.  Browne? — A. 
This  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Browne,  and  not  a  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lorimer  at  all. 

Q.  You  received  this  letter,  did  you? — A.  Sir? 

Q,  You  received  this  letter? — ^A.  In  reply  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  This  is  Browne's  letter  to  you  in  reply  to  one  that  you  wrote  to 
him? — A.  Ye^,  not  touching  upon  the  subject-matter  of.  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  letter  there  at  all. 

Q.  I  did  say  that. — A.  The  result  of  that  letter* 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  letter  is  dated  at  Chicago  on  October  24, 1909, 
Exhibit  M. 

(Which  said  Exhibit  M  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  M.] 

Chicago,  October  2k,  1909, 

Friend  Chablie:  Have  been  trying  to  land  something  for  you.  I  came  up 
yesterday  and  had  a  visit  with  Lorimer  in  the  afternoon  for  about  half  an  hour. 
He  goes  back  to  Washington  in  December,  at  which  time  he  feels  that  he  can 
probably  place  yon  along  the  lines  you  suggested  in  your  last  letter.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  arranging  to  give  you  a  temporary  job  up  here  as  clerk  in 
some  one  of  the  offices.  I  will  get  word  down  home  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
and  then  I'll  let  you  know  and  will  come  up  here  and  report  to  Lorlmer's 
secretary,  who  will  take  you  out  and  place  you.  See?  The  salary  of  the  tem- 
porary job  will  not  be  very  high,  probably  $75  per  month,  but  It  will  help  you 
through  all  right  until  I  can  land  you  better  after  a  while.  If  this  thing  does 
not  suit  you  well  enough  to  take  it,  you  must  wire  me  at  Ottawa  as  soon  as  you 
get  It.  However,  In  your  present  condition,  I  think  you  had  best  take  it.  I  am 
avrfully  sorry,  Charlie,  that  you  are  situated  as  you  are;  but  really  you  are 
not  entitled  to  a  whole  lot  of  sympathy ;  it's  largely  your  own  fault  You  must 
get  down  to  cover  and  learn  that  you  must  cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth.  You  know  I  am  fond  of  you  and  will  do  anything  I  can,  but  this  does  not 
blind  me  to  your  faults  and  the  fact  that  you  are  not  at  all  consistent  in  your 
expenditures.  My  very  best  regards  to  you,  old  pal,  and  remember  that  I  will 
do  all  I  can. 

Your  friend,  Lee  O'Neil  Bbowite. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  May  I  see  that  a  minute,  please? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    Let  it  be  noted  that  I  read  from  the  copy. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  and  in  case  we  find  the  original,  if  there  are 
any  inaccuracies  in  the  copy  they  can  be  corrected,  or  an  original  may; 
be  substituted  for  this  copy. 

Judge  Hanec^  I  show  you  a  letter,  Mr.  AVhite / 

Senator  Burrows.  Counsel  has  asked  to  see  it.  \ 

x 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  he  wants  to  look  at  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  next  show  the  witness  a  letter  dated  at  O'Fallon, 
111.,  12-4-09— that  would  be  December  4,  1909— will  you  look  at  that 
letter,  Mr.  White,  and  say  whether  you  wrote  and  signed  that  letter? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Haneoy.  It  is  dated  at  O'Fallon,  111.,  12-4r-09,  on  the  letter 
head  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly.  State  of  Illinois,  house  of 
representatives,  to  Hon.  Wm.  Lorimer,  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
Charles  A.  White. 

(Which  said  letter  last  above  referred  to,  marked  "Exhibit  N,*' 
was  read  by  Judge  Hanecy  and  is  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit :) 

[Exhibit  N.] 

[Letter  written  on  letter  head  of  forty-sixth  general  aasemblyp  State  of  Illinois,  honae  of 

representatives.  ] 

O'FAMiON,  III.,  ilM-^« 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lorimeb, 

Washinffton,  D,  0. 

My  Deab  Sib:  I  am  preparjag  to  place  before  the  people  of  this  country  an 
article  I  have  written  giving  my  true  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
legislature.  The  article  will  appear  either  in  book  form  or  will  be  published 
in  one  of  the  largest  magazines  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  just  competed  the  manuscript,  which  contains  about  30,000  words, 
giving  in  detail  my  absolutely  true  experiences  as  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly.  As  yet  I  have  not  closed  a  deal  with  any  publishing  house, 
but  when  my  terms  are  acceptable  will  dispose  of  it. 

I  have  been  offered  a  sum  sufficient  to  value  the  manuscript  at  about  $2.60 
per  word. 

Believing  that  you  would  be  more  than  deeply  interested  in  the  works  and 
actions  of  the  members  of  the  Inst  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  possibly  your  experience  with  tliat  general  assembly  will  be  one 
of  the  questions  freely  discussed,  and  assuring  you  that  I  have  severed  all 
connections  with  the  party  leaders,  as  I  am  to  be  independent  in  the  future  in 
aU  my  political  dealings. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  Ghas.  A.  White. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Judge  Hanecy.  4r-12-09. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  date  did  you  say? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  I  read  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  said,  "  4-12-09." 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  should  be  "  12-4-09,"  and  that  would  make  it 
Decernber  4. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  that  would  make  it  December. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  December  is  the  twelfth  month. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Now,  let  me  have  that  telegram,  the  copy,  have 
you  got  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  What  date  do  you  want? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  November  5. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  date  is  that  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  show  him  the  copy 

Senator  Burrows.  State  your  question  now. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  White,  I  show  you  copy  of  a  telegram,  and 
ask  you  whether  you  sent  the  original  of  that  telegram  to  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  ? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  What  date  is  that? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Austrian. 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  the  exact  date.  I 
think  I  did  about  that  date. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  about  that  date. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  one  you  say  that  he  sent! 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  sent  it  to  Browne. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  have  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  thought  you  might  have  it.  I  will  read  tele- 
gram to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  dated  November  5,  1909,  from  Charles 
A.  White.    It  is  marked  "  Exhibit  O." 

(Which  said  telegram,  so  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  marked 
**  Exhibit  O,  9-27-10,"  and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures  fol-' 
lowing,  to  wit:) 

SThis  letter  was  never  handed  to  stenographer.] 
udge  Hanecy.  There  is  another  letter,  dated  November  6,  1909. 
Will  you  give  it  to  me,  please? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  say  it  was  November  6. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Pardon  me  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Certainly. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Going  back  to  the  letter  that  asked  about  obtaining 
a  position  for  vou,  paying  $75  per  month,  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
departments  or  Chicago  here,  what  did  you  do  with  reference  to  that  ? 
Did  you  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Browne,  or  did  you  say  you  would 
accept  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  It  is  all  in  the  correspondence,  or  part 
of  it  is  in  the  correspondence. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Is  that  in  the  letter? 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  in  the  telegram  and  letters  I  have  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  see — ^he  did 
say  that  he  would  accept  it,  and  then  he  said  he  would  not. 

Mr,  Austrian.  Judge  HaneCT,  I  now  hand  you  a  telegram  of  No- 
vember 2, 1909,  a  telegram  of  November  1, 1909,  a  letter  of  November 
2, 1909,  and  a  letter  of  November  6, 1909,  with  reference  to  that  very 
matter.  This  is  the  letter  you  just  wanted  of  November  6 — I  can  not 
tell  whether  it  is  a  6  or  an  8. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  now  read  letter  of  November  2, 1909,  to  Charles 
White  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

(Whidi  said  letter  so  offered  and  admitted  in  evidence,  marked 
"  Exhibit  P,  9-27-10,"  and  the  same  was  read  by  Judge  Hanecy  in 
the  following  words  and  figures,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  p.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  November  2,  1009. 

To  Hon.  Chas.  A.  White,  Oity: 

Report  to  Charles  Ward,  secretary  to  Senator  Lorlmer,  ninth  floor  Rookery 
Building,  Chicago,  at  once.  Tell  him  James  L.  Monaghan,  in  the  county 
building,  wired  me  to  have  you  report  for  duty.  If  you  do  not  find  Ward  go 
at  once  to  Monaghan.  He  has  you  placed.  Wire  me  at  once  so  I  may  know 
you  get  this  letter  to  you  to-day  care  of  Briggs  House. 

Lee  O'Neill  Bbowne. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  received  that  telegram,  did  you? — A.  Let  us 
see  the  telegram. 

Q.  Mr.  Austrian  says  you  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  I  didn't  say  he  did. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  You  said  it  was  in  the  telegrams.  Look  at  it, 
Mr.  Wliite. — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  this  letter  dated  November  6,  1909,  from 
Lee  CNeil  Browne  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  dated  at  Ottawa,  111.,  November  6,  1909,  to 
Hon.  Charles  A.  White,  Briggs  House,  Chicago,  lU.,  from  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne,  Exhibit  Q. 

(Which  said  letter  so  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  marked 
"  Exhibit  Q,  9-27-10,''  and  the  same  was  read  by  Judge  Hanecy  in 
the  following  words  and  figures,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  Q.] 
[Iietter  head  fortj-sixth  general  aBsembly,  State  of  niinols,  house  of  representatiyes.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  November  6,  1909, 
Hon.  Ghaslbs  A.  Wnme, 

Care  of  Brigga  Houses  Chicago^  III. 

Frieitd  White:  I  just  received  your  telegram  informing  me  that  you  do  not 
care  to  accept  the  $75  position  which  I  have  been  at  so  much  pains  and  trouble 
to  secure  for  you  in  Chicago,  and  which  you  were,  so  recently,  urging  to 
secure  for  you.  To  say  that  your  telegram  is  a  surprise  to  me,  a  disagreeable 
surprise,  puts  the  matter  rather  mildly.  It  may  be  ix)ssible  that  you  think  my 
treatment  of  you  in  the  past  two  years  deserves  this  kind  of  uppishness,  if  I 
may  call  it  that,  on  your  part;  I  hardly  think  so.  However,  let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  us  in  this  matter.  If,  as  you  say  in  your  tel^ram, 
you  really  do  not  want  this  place,  I  know  of  a  good,  deserving  young  fellow 
here  in  my  home  country  who  would  be  tickled  to  death  to  get  it.  Of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  very  much  prefer  that  you  go  ahead  and  take  this 
place  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  it  until  a  better  place  offers.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  the  least  that  you  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  All  the  same, 
there  is  no  law  compelling  you  to  take  it,  and  if  you  do  not  really  want  it 
please  wire  me  to  that  effect  as  soon  as  you  get  this  letter  and  I  will  make  other 
arrangements. 

Yours,  truly,  Lee  O'Neil  Bbowne. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  and  telegram  that  I 
show  jovL  and  I  will  ask  you  if  you  received  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   xou  did? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  telegram  will  be  marked  "  Exhibit  R."  The 
letter  will  be  the  next  exhibit  following  it. 

(Which  said  telegram  last  above  referred  to,  marked  "Exhibit  R," 
and  the  same  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit :) 

[Exhibit  B.] 

1  Gh  ZB    B  12  Pald« 

B — Chicago,  III.,  yovemher  1. 
IiKK  0*NnLL  Browrs, 

Ottawa,  ni.: 

Send  White  to  me  have  arranged  for  him  to  work  week  ago. 

James  Lk  Monaghar. 
&10  a.  m. 

[Exhibit  8.] 
(Letter  hmA  of  forty-slztli  general  assembly.  State  of  Illinois,  hoase  of  representatives.] 

Ottawa,  III.,  Novemh^  2,  1909. 
Hon.  Ohables  A.  White, 

Briggi  House,  comer  Randolph  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 

Chicago,  Ilh 

Fbiknd  Charlie  :  I  Inclose  telegram  received  by  me  this  morning  from  James 
Jm  Monaghan,  in  the  county  building  of  Chicago.  He  "  owns "  one  of  the 
offices  In  the  county  building  and  can  be  found  there.    He  is  one  of  the  promi- 
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nent  fellows  in  Cook  Ck)unt5r  and  everybody  knows  him.  I  wired  you  this 
morning,  instructing  you  to  go  to  Chicago  at  once.  You  are  to  go  at  once  to 
Charles  A.  Ward,  secretary  to  Senator  Lorimer,  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
Rookery  Building,  on  La  Salle  street,  and  tell  him  who  you  are  and  that  you 
were  sent  there  by  me  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  Monaghan.  He  will  at  once 
take  you  over  to  M6noghan,  or  send  you  over  to  him  with  a  note.  In  case  you 
find  Ward  out,  you  will  go  at  once  to  Monaghan  and  tell  him  who  you  are  and 
that  you  were  sent  there  by  me  in  response  to  his  telegram.  Monaghan  will  at 
once  place  you  at  work.  As  I  told  you  in  a  letter  some  days  ago,  this  job  is 
only  temporary  and  will  pay  you  probably  $76  a  month.  As  soon  as  Congress 
opens  In  December,  or  shortly  after,  Lorimer  thinks  that  he  will  be  able  to 
place  you  at  something  more  remunerative  and  something  that  will  enable  you  to 
be  in  your  home  district  more  of  the  time.  In  any  event,  this  was  the  best  that 
I  could  do  for  you  at  this  time,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  help  out 
a  whole  lot  Now,  then,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  just  a  minute  right  from  the 
shoulder.  You  may  not  like  it  but  just  the  same  It  will  do  you  good  if  you 
will  listen  to  it  and  take  heed.  When  you  go  up  to  Chicago  and  start  in  at  this 
job,  Just  remember  that  you  have  got  to  make  good.  Also  remember  that  if 
you  don't  make  good,  you  are  throwing  me  down.  Just  cut  out  all  your  fool- 
ishness, the  booze  and  other  things,  and  get  down  to  the  hard-pan  basis  and  do 
what  is  right.  You  have  got  to  learn  to  cut  your  coat  according  to  the  cloth 
and  realize  that  there  is  just  so  much  to  get  along  on.  In  this  way  you  will 
eventually  be  able  to  get  in  a  place  where  you  can  si)read  out  a  little  more. 
Now,  then,  you  do  what  is  right,  and  do  the  best  you  can,  not  only  on  your  own 
account  but  on  mine,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  you  get  along  all  right 
and  that  you  are  heli)ed  just  as  fast  as  there  is  a  chance  to  help  you.  I  am  your 
friend,  as  you  well  know,  and  I  will  do  anything  I  can  for  you,  but  you  have 
got  to  do  for  yourself  also.  I  hoi)e  to  see  you  before  very  long.  Write  me  a 
letter  and  tell  me  all  about  it  just  as  soon  as  you  have  an  opportunity. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lep  O'Neill  Bbowihs. 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  letter  to  the  Belleville  Democrat  [handing 
witness  paper]  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  purports  to  be  a  printed  letter. 

The  Witness.  There  was  an  editorial  attached  to  this. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  not  the  letter. 

The  Witness.  The  letter  is  attached  to  an  editorial ;  the  letter  itself 
was  partially  dictated  by  Mr.  Browne.  It  is  a  composition  of  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Browne  and  myself. 

Q.  Sent  under  your  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  signed  it,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  say  that  is 
the  letter.    There  is  an  editorial  with  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  offer  this  letter  in  evidence. 

(Received,  read,  and  marked  Exhibit  T.) 

[Exhibit  T.] 

Spbingfield,  III.,  May  29y  1909, 
Hon.  Fbed  J.  Kebn, 

Belleville,  III 

My  Dear  Mb.  Kebn  :  I  received  the  copy  of  your  paper,  the  News-Democrat, 
and  read  with  great  interest  your  editorial  relative  to  the  position  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  legislature  taken  in  settling  the  longest  drawn-out 
senatorial  contest  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  Itnow  that  there  are  men  in  public  life,  prominent  in 
the  Democratic  party,  who  can  look  upon  a  situation  of  this  character  with  as 
broad  and  liberal  views  as  you  have  expressed  yourself  through  the  editorial 
of  your  valuable  paper.  The  Republican  party  of  this  State  is,  as  has  been 
demonbtrated  in  this  present  session  of  the  legislature,  divided  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  was  practically  impossible,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  for  them 
to  settle  this  long  and  expensive  drawn-out  contest,  and  feeling  that  the  ^tatii 
of  Illinois  should  be  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  during  these 
critical  moments  by  a  man  from  this  State,  I  felt  it  a  public  duty,  after  careful 
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eonference  with  older  and  more  exi>erieiiced  workers  In  the  Democratic  ranks, 
to  cast  my  vote  for  the  Hon.  William  H.  I^orlmer  for  United  States  Senator. 

This  contest  has  been  carried  on  now  for  five  months,  and  I  voted  upon 
each  ballot  for  a  Democratic  candidate,  and  realizing  that  the  State  has  been 
pot  to  an  expense  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  through  the  disruption  in  the 
Republican  ranks,  I  believed  that  it  was  a  charitable  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  Democratic 
party  here  in  the  house  and  senate  to  step  in  and  settle  their  unsolved  and 
nncompromlsing  difficulties,  and  relieve  the  State  of  the  suspension  and  anxiety 
connected  with  torture  and  extravagance  which  they  have  carried  on  here  for 
these  long,  drawn-out  months. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  your  editorial  staff 
for  the  kind  sentiment  you  have  expressed  publicly  in  defense  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  action  here.  True,  I  expect  condemnation  from  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  for  my  action  here  in  voting  for  a  Republican;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  I  presume  that  no  man  in  public  life  is  exempt  from  criticism 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  knowing  that  I  was  here  w^here  the  situation  was 
constantly  before  me,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  take  some  step  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  I  did  the  best  my  Judgment  would  permit  me  to  do  under 
the  prevailing  circumstances.  You  may  state,  if  you  desire,  the  substance 
of  my  communication  to  you  through  your  press,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
nnderstanding  as  to  the  motive  of  not  only  myself  but  of  the  53  loyal  Demo- 
crats tliat  voted  for  a  Republican  for  United  States  Senator.  With  best 
WiBhes,  I  remain, 

Your  friend,  Chas.  A.  Whttb. 

Judge  Haneoy.  The  preceding  part  to  which  the  letter  refers  I 
did  not  read  before,  I  did  not  know  that  the  letter  referred  to  it.  It 
is  as  follows: 

WHAT  WHITE  SAB)  TO  THE  EDrTOB. 

The  News-Democrat  has  an  interesting  letter  from  Charles  A<  White,  the 
self-confessed  briber  and  perjurer,  In  which  he 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  object;  that  is  a  part  of  the  newspaper  article. 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  don't  care  to  read  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter? 

Judge  Hanegy.  May  29,  1909.  Three  davs  after  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer  and  five  days  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  move  that  so  much  as  he  did  read  be  stricken  out. 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  will  withdraw  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  date  of  the  newspaper  in  which 
that  appeared  ?    Was  it  a  recent  publication  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  about  the  1st  of  June  of  last  year,  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  Mr.  White? — A.  On  or  about  that  time. 

Q.  On  or  about  the  1st  of  June,  1909  ? 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  editorial. 

Witness.  The  editorial  is  the  result  of  a  republication  of  this 
letter.    The  letter  was  practically  written  by  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  It  was  published  m  the  Belleville  paper,  when  ?  That  is,  your 
letter  of  May  29,  1909,  was  published  in  tne  Belleville  News-Demo- 
crat when  f — ^A.  Shortly  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  Shortly  after  you  wrote  this  letter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  re- 
ceived that  letter. 

Q.  Probably  within  a  day  or  two?  When  was  the  article — when 
was  the  paper  from  which  this  piece  was  cut  out  and  published,  that 
goes  on  ana  calls  you  some  names  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  It  was  about  April  80, 1910. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  occurred  to  me. 

Judge  Haneoy.  This  is  a  republication  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Anything  given  to  the  official  stenographer  as  an 
exhibit,  we  want  only  so  much  of  it  as  goes  to  the  officialstenographer 
read  into  the  letter. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  editorial  will  not  be  received. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  do  you  know  Catherine  Woods  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  she  live? — A.  East  St.  Louis  the  last  time  I  knew 
of  her. 

Q.  She  has  lived  there  considerable  time,  hasn't  she? — ^A.  I  can't 
say  how  long  she  has  lived  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  her  there? — ^A.  Oh,  I  should  say  I  met 
her  in  the  cigar  counter  there 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  How  long,  that  is  all  I  ask? — ^A.  I  only  met 
her  at  her  place  of  ousiness  at  times. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  her  there? — A.  I  couldn't  say  posi- 
tively ;  last  fall  or  last  summer. 

Q.  This  summer  of  this  year  or  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year  ?-^ 
A.  Last  summer;  I  can't  say  just  how  long. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  meet*  her  before  the  fall  of  1909? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  did ;  I  may  have  met  her  before  that. 

Q.  What  is  her  business  there? — ^A.  She  runs  a  cigar  store — a  cigar 
counter — clerks  in  a  cigar  store. 

Q.  She  owns  it  herself,  doesn't  she? — A.  I  understand  she  has 
bought  it  out  recently. 

Q.  She  and  her  sisters  and  her  mother  run  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
who  the  people  are  that  run  it.  I  understand  she  bought  it  out  after 
th^  left  there.    I  met  her  at  the  cigar  counter. 

Q.  You  talked  with  Catherine  Woods  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
didn't  you? — A.  I  talked  with  her  several  times;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  with  her  about  this  case  and  about  what  you  weire 
going  to  do  and  wliat 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  that  courfsel  should  ask  him  what  he  did 
say ;  this  is  not  cross-examination. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  supposed  I  had  to  lay  the  foundation  by  asking 
him  whether  he  had  any  such  a  conversation.  If  you  do  not  want 
me  to  lay  the  proper  foundation,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  have  laid  a  sufficient  foundation  to  suit  me. 

Q.  Catherine  Woods  testified  in  the  two  cases — two  trials — of  the 
people  against  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that  as  immaterial  whether  she  testified 
in  those  trials  or  what  she  testified  to  on  those  two  trials,  and  I 
submit  that  any  testimony  upon  that  subject-matter  is  incompetent 
and  whether  or  not  Catherine  Woods  testified,  that  is  not  competent. 
It  will  be  competent  when  she  comes  upon  the  witness  stand,  if  she 
does,  for  me  to  ask  her  whether  or  not  she  did  not  testify. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  laying  the  foundation  for  putting  her  on. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  needn't  ask  him  what  vou  testified  to. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  identify  her  as  the  same  person. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Ask  him  whether  she  is  the  same  Catherine  Woods 
that  testified  there  and  I  will  admit  that  she  did  testify.  I  will  admit 
she  is  the  same  person  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Mr.  Austrian  (to  witness).  That  is  the  same  pei'son,  isn't  she,  Mr. 
White? — ^A.  I  suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  talked  with  her  in  East  St.  Louis  and  heard 
her  testify  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  Catherine  Woods  that  I 
talked  with  in  E^st  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  identifies  the  individual. 

Q.  Did  you  take  Catherine  Woods  to  supper  or  dinner  or  to  a  meal 
in  St.  Louis  or  East  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  one  occasion 
that  we  had  a  lunch  over  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  her  about  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer,  and  the  thin^  about  which  we  are  interested  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that  as  too  indefinite. 

Q.  Did  you  take  her  out  to  a  meal  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Catherine  Woods  at  that  time  and  place  that  you 
were  writing  a  histoiy  of  your  life,  and  of  the  Illinois  legislature? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  expected  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  that  the 
Lorimer  bunch  would  nave  to  pay  you  enough  money  to  take  care  of 
you  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  tiiat  if  the  Lorimer  bunch  didn't  do  it, 
he  would  make  it  hot  for  Lorimer.  Did  you  say  that  to  her? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  in  substance  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  further  in  that  conversation  that  you  were  going 
to  run  for  Congress;  that  rich  people  of  Chicago  were  backing  you, 
and  that  you  had  spent  $8,000  and  a  lot  of  time  in  making  a  history 
of  your  life  and  the  Illinois  legislature,  and  that  you  were  going  to 
get  it  back,  and  did  you  say — did  she  say  to  you,  "  You  will  land  in 
the  penitentiary,  Charlie,"  and  did  you  reply,  "No,  I  will  not;  I 
have  influential  friends  who  will  protect  me.  Was  that  conversation 
had  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  in  substance  or  anything  like  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  time  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1909. 
-   Judge  Hanecy.  In  the  summer  or  fall  of  last  year,  about  the  time 
he  was  preparing  this  history. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date — the  month  and  year — as  near  as  you 
can,  when  you  took  Catherine  Woods  to  dinner  at  St.  Louis? — A.  I 
don't  remember  just  when  that  was,  just;  I  guess  it  was  one  day, 
possibly,  last  fall. 

Q.  The  fall  of  1909  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  time  then. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  month? — ^A.  It  might  have  been  earlier 
in  the  summer;  I  can't  say  iust  whwi. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  her;  that  may  refresh  your  rex5ollection, 
when  you  left  East  St.  Louis? — A.  I  think  I  never  was  over  there 
with  her  but  once,  to  St.  Louis,  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  we  went 
to  the  theater  or  matinee  that  afternoon  and  had  dinner  afterwards. 
I  think  we  went  to  some  restaurant  there  and  had  a  lunch,  a  little 
beer  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Nagel's? — ^A.  It  might  have  been  Nagel's;  I  am 
not  positive  about  that ;  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  from  that  trip  and  take  her  to  a  show  or 
some  play  f— A.  I  think  we  went  out  that  evening. 

Q.   In  Bast  St.  Louis? — A.  I  think  we  did. 

Q.  This  town  she  lived  in,  it  is  in  the  county  that  O'Fallon,  the 
town  you  live  in,  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  O'Fallon  is  a  town  in  St.  Clair  County? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  East  St.  Louis  is  in  St.  Clair  County? — A.  Yes,  sir.  East  St. 
Louis  is  not  the  county  seat ;  O'Fallon  is  the  county  seat.  They  are 
in  the  same  county — St.  Clair  County. 

Q.  O'Fallon  is  immediately  south  of  East  St.  Louis? — A.  It  is  east 
of  East  St.  Louis. 

Q.  On  your  way  home  that  evening  did  you  tell  Catherine  Woods 
in  substance  that  you  were  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the 
Lorimer  bunch — enough  to  t»ke  care  of  you  the  rest  of  your  life  ? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  that  in  substance  or  anything  like  it? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  William  Rodenberg  is  Congressman  from  your  district,  isn't 
he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Catherine  Woods  at  the  luncheon  or  meal  that 
day  that  you  were  going  to  get  something  out  of  Rodenberg,  that  you 
were  going  to  put  him  out  of  business,  and  that  you  would  then  run 
for  Congress  and  settle  down  and  get  married  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  or  that  in  substance  or  anything  like  it? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ride  with  Catherine  Woods  on  a  street  car  running  out 
of  East  St.  Louis  at  any  time? — ^A.  Did  I  ride  with  her  on  a  Sreet 
car? 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  take  her  on  a  street  car  any  place? — ^A.  I  think 
I  have  taken  her  out  on  the  car  as  far  as  the  street  she  gets  off. 

Q.  You  got  out  and  walked  with  her  on  some  of  those  occasions? — 
A.  I  have  only  been  with  her  two  or  three  times;  I  would  not  be 
positive. 

Q.  About  Thanksgiving  Day  did  you  walk  out  with  Catherine 
Woods  from  the  hotel  where  her  cigar  stand  is,  from  down  town  to 
her  home,  and  then  stand  and  talk  with  her  in  front  of  her  house? — 
A.  About  when  was  that? 

Q.  Thanksgiving  Day,  1909. — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  just 
only  I  walked  home  with  her  three  or  four  times.  She  gets  off  from 
work  at  9  oVlock  at  nip^ht,  and  I  have  been  down  with  her  at  that 
time  and  walked  out  with  her  there,  but  I  would  not  be  positive  as 
to  the  time  or  try  to  fix  any  time. 

Q.  About  Thanksgiving  Day? — A.  I  don't  remember  that,  and  I 
will  not  try  and  fix  any  date  on  those  things.  I  have  only  been  with 
her  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  On  that  occasion,  about  Thankspving  Day,  did  you  tell  her — 
that  is.  Thanksgiving  Day,  1909 — in  iront  of  her  house  to  watch  the 
Chicago  papers,  or  did  you  tell  her  that  you  had  been  up  in  Chicago 
several  times  and  that  she  should  watch  the  papers,  for  you  were 
going  to  make  enough  out  of  the  Lorimer  bunch  to  live  comfortably 
and  that  you  were  going  on  a  trip  to  Europe  when  you  got  the  trouble 
started,  and  that  when  you  got  the  trouble  started  you  were  going  to 
get  out  and  let  them  fight  it  out  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  her  that  or  that  in  substance  or  anything 
like  it? — A.  No,  sir;  had  no  such  conversation. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  you  are  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  now 
to  prevent  you  going  away? — A.  What  is  that? 

Q-  Is  it  not  because  of  that  statement  that  you  are  now  in  the 
custofly  of  an  officer  of  the  State's  attorney's  office,  so  you  can  not  go 
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away?  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  in  the  custody  of  an  officer 
now? — A.  I  don't  know  why  I  am.  I  don't  know  for  what  reason 
I  am  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  except  they  told  me  that  I  was  a 
witness  in  other  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  exhibit  to  her  a  revolver? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
did  or  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  can  not  take  time  with  questions  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  say  to  Catherine  Woods — didn't 
Catherine  Woods  say  to  you  on  that  occasion  that  you  would  get 
into  trouble,  and  didn't  you  answer,  "No,  I  don't  fear;  I  have  rich 
people  helping  me,  and  they  will  take  care  of  me.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  getting  into  trouble.  I  killed  two  men  down  South  and  nothing 
happened  to  me  for  it;  one  of  them  I  killed  was  a  white  man,  and  the 
other  was  a  nigger."    Did  you  tell  her  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  in  substance? — ^A.  I  had  no  such  conversation  with  her 
at  all. 

Senator  Burrows  (to  witness) .  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was 
no  such  conversation. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do,  you  know  William  Stermer? — A.  I  met  him  through 
Browne.  I  know  him  when  I  see  him,  and  speak  to  him.  I  met  him 
throu^  Browne  at  the  Briggs  House. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  in  Chicago  on  or  about 
Au^st  19,  1909,  in  the  barroom  of  the  Briggs  House  in  Chicago,  at 
which  were  present  you  and  William  Stermer  and  Fred  Zentner,  a 
traveling  salesman? — A.  I  met  Mr.  Zentner  through  Mr.  Browne 
there  in  the  Briggs  House,  and  we  had  a  conversation  there. 

Q.  In  the  barroom  of  the  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  been  in  and 
had  drinks  in  there. 

Q.  On  or  about  August  19,  1909  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  con- 
versation was;  I  might  have  been  in  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  can  not  impeach  the  witness  wholesale. 
They  can  ask  for  the  conversation  on  or  about  August  19,  1909— did 
he  say  so  and  so  to  William  Zentner;  that  is  the  proper  way. 

Q.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1909,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with 
William  Stermer  and  Fred  Zentner,  a  traveling  salesman,  in  the 
barroom  of  the  Briggs  House? — ^A.  I  don't  recall  any  conversation 
at  this  time ;  we  might  have  had  some  conversation. 

Q.  When  you  three  were  present,  you  and  William  Stermer  and 
Fred  2ientner? — ^A.  I  don't  recall  any  conversation  now,  unless  there 
is  something  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  Were  you  and  Fred  Zentner  and  William  Stermer  together  in 
the  barroom  of  the  Briggs  House? — ^A.  We  have  been  in  the  bar;  I 
would  not  be  positive  about  the  dates. 

Q.  You  were  there  together? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  in  there 
together,  but  I  can't  fix  the  date.  It  was  along  during  that  month 
that  Browne  and  I  made  a  trip  across  the  lake,  and  the  chances  are 
we  were  together  in  there  different  times. 

Q.  Was  it  about  August  19? — ^A.  I  would  not  fix  the  date  now; 
it  was  along  in  August  that  Browne  and  I  made  a  trip  across  the 
lake — Browne  and  I  and  other  people — and  the  chances  are  we  had 
a  conversation  in  the  buffet  there. 
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Q,  In  that  conversation  did  you  say,  in  substance,  that  you  were 
going  to  take  a  big  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter;  thatyou  were  going 
to  vour  home  at  O'Fallon  and  then  down  to  New  (Jrleans,  then  to 
Cuba  and  up  to  New  York,  and  that  you  were  going  to  have  a  big 
time  in  New  York  and  then  come  back  home  again;  and  did  either 
Stermer  of  Zentner  say  to  you,  "  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  for  anything  like  that;"  and  did  you  then  say  no,  that  yon 
did  not  have  a  lot  of  money,  but  that  you  were  going  to  get  it  and 
were  going  to  get  it  without  work;  and  then  did  Zentner  ask  you 
how  you  were  going  to  do  that;  and  did  you  say,  "Well,  that  Lori- 
mer  crowd  and  our  old  pal  Browne  have  got  to  come  across  and  do 
it  hard  when  I  say  the  word,  and  I  am  going  to  sav  it ; "  then  did 
Stermer  say  to  you,  "  Have  you  got  anything  on  it^ "  and  did  you 
say,  "  No,  I  ain't ;  I  got  the  worst  of  it  down  there  in  Springfield, 
but  that  makes  no  dinerence;  I  voted  for  Lorimer  and  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat ;  and  I  can  say  that  I  got  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer,  and  do 
you  suppose  they  could  stand  for  it  a  moment?  I  guess  they  will 
cough  up  when  I  say  the  word  to  them ; "  and  then  did  Stermer 
say  to  you,  or  did  Zentner  say  to  you,  "  God,  you  wouldn't  treat 
Browne  that  way,  would  you  ? ''  and  did  you  say,  "  I  am  looking  out 
for  White,  and  besides  Browne  wouldn't  have  to  pay;  that  bunch 
behind  him  would  have  to;  that  it  would  not  hurt  him."  t)id  you 
have  that  conversation,  or  that  in  substance,  at  that  time  and 
place? — ^A.  No,  sir;  or  no  other  place. 

Q.  Nothing  like  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  there  or  any  other  place. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  with  reference  to  Fred  Zentner;  that  was  with 
reference  to  Stermer.  Your  answer  to  the  preliminary  questions  as  to 
the  conversation  at  that  time  and  place  will  be  the  same,  I  suppose, 
as  they  were  in  relation  to  my  questions  in  relation  to  Stermer? — . 
A.  I  stated  I  had  no  such  conversation  with  those  people  there  or 
any  other  place. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  answered  first  about  having  a 
talk  with  Stermer  and  Zentner  together  in  the  buffet  in  the  Briggs 
House,  somewhere  about  the  19th  of  August,  1909,  but  you  did  not 
remember  the  specific  date? — A.  I  said  that  was  during  the  time  that 
Browne  and  I  were  across  the  lake  spending  lots  of  money,  and  we 
had  conversations  there  at  different  times,  but  I  can  not  fix  the  dates. 

Q.  Your  answer  would  be  the  same  to  that  conversation  as  it  was 
when  I  asked  you  before,  that  is  all  I  want  to  know ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  has  answered  in  reference  to  both  of  them. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  answered  my  impeaching  question  in  reference 
to  Stermer  alone. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  at  that  time  in  the  presence  of  Fred  Zentner 
and  William  Stermer,  assistant  manager  of  the  Briggs  House, 
August  19,  1909,  as  follows :  That  you  were  going  to  take  a  big  trip 
in  the  fall  and  winter;  that  you  were  going  to  your  home  in  O'Fallon, 
then  to  New  Orleans,  then  to  Cuba  and  up  to  New  York,  and  that 
you  were  going  to  have  a  large  time  in  New  York,  and  then  you  were 
coming  home  again  ?  Did  you  say  to  him  at  that  time  and  place  in 
that  conversation — did  they  say  to  you,  "You  must  have  a  lot  of 
money  to  take  a  trip  like  that ; "  and  did  you  say,  "  I  don't  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  am  going  to  get  it,  and  I  am  going  to  get 
it  without  work;  "and  did  Zentner  say  to  you  at  that  time — did  you 
say  to  Stermer  or  in  his  presence  at  that  time,  "  I  don't  have  to  Kave 
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a  lot  of  money  "—or  Zentner — ^^  but  I  am  going  to  get  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  get  it  without  work;  *'  and  did  Zentner  say  to  you  at  that  time 
and  place, "  What  do  you  mean  ? "  and  did  you  say,  "  Well,  that  Lori- 
mer  bunch  and  Browne  have  got  to  come  across  ? '' — ^A.  I  had  no 
conversation  there  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Neither  that  nor  that  in  substanoe  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  no  such  con- 
versation at  all. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  yon  say  to  Zentner  that  yon  w^  going  to 
have  a  big  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter ;  that  you  were  going  to  your 
home  in  O'Fallon,  then  to  New  Orleans,  then  to  Cuba,  and  then  up 
to  New  York,  and  that  you  were  going  to  have  a  large  time  in  New 
York;  then  you  were  coming  back  again;  did  vou  say.  that  to 
him  at  that  time  and  place  in  mat  conversation,  and  did  Zentner  say 
to  you  that  time  and  place,  "  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  take  a 
trip  like  that,''  and  did  you  say  to  Zentner,  "  I  don't  have  to  have  a 
lot  of  money,  but  I  am  going  to  get  it,  and  I  am  going  to  get  it  with- 
out work ;  "  and  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time, "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
and  did  you  say,  "Well,  that  Lorimer  bunch  and  Browne  have  got 
to  come  across? "  and  did  Zentner  then  say  to  you,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? "  and  did  you  say,  "  I  got  the  worst  of  it  at  Spring- 
field ;  I  voted  for  Lorimer,  and  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  if  I  say  I  got 
money  for  voting  for  him  I  guess  they  will  come  over,  won't  they  ?  " 
and  did  Zentner  sav  to  you  at  that  time  and  place,  "  My  God,  White, 
you  wouldn't  do  that  to  Browne,  would  you  ?  "  and  did  you  say  in 
response  to  that, "  I  am  looking  out  for  Charlie ;  and,  besides,  Browne 
wouldn't  have  to  stand  for  it.  Did  that  conversation  take  place  at 
that  time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  or  no  other  time. 

Q.  Neither  that  nor  that  in  substance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senatca:  Burkows.  Never  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Or  no  other  place? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  other  place. 
This  man  was  a  confidential  friena  of  Browne's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Kern,  a  member  of  the  legislature? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  him  any  too  intimately;  I  have  seen  him 
and  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  He  was  on  the  same  committee  you  were,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  I 
think  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  labor  and  industrial 
affairs. 

Q.  Of  which  you  were  a  member  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  that  you  were? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Thomas  Kern  was  a  member  of  the  session  before  that,  when 
you  were  there  as  a  lobbyist  for  some  labor  union,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  He 
was  in  tJie  forty-fifth  general  assembly.  I  didn't  know  him  at  that 
time ;  I  mav  have  been  introduced  to  him, 

Q.  You  knew  who  he  was? — ^A.  I  knew  him  by  sight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Thomas  Kern  just  after 
Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  United  States  Senator  and  just  before 
the  close  of  the  session  out  in  the  cloakroom  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  Sprii^field? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  having  any 
conversation  with  him  at  all  in  the  cloakroom. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  house  any  place? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  remember 
now;  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  him.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  any 
conversation  except  one  thing  particularly.  He  mentioned  that  dur- 
ing the  special  session  he  saw  Browne  and  myself  in  Michigan 
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with  certain  people  and  recalled  the  circumstances,  etc.,  and  the  place 
where  he  met  us.    I  didn't  remember  of  seeing  him  over  there. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Kem  about  defeating  a  bill  or  holding  up  a 
bill  that  was  before  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  When? 

Q.  (Continuing.)  So  you  could  get  some  money  out  of  it A. 

(Interrupting.)  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  On  the  27th  of  May,  1909?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Known  as  the  "  Women's  eight-hour  bill  ?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  any  such  conversation  with  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  expect  to  call  Mr.  Kern? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AusiRiAN.  Then  I  submit  that  he  has  got  to  make  the  question 
more  specific,  if  he  desires  to  impeach  the  witness. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  going  to ;  this  is  merely  preliminary. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Thomas  Kem  in  the  corridor  of  the  statehouse 
the  27th  day  of  May,  1909,  the  next  day  after  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected, "  Kern,  are  you  going  to  report  the  women's  ten-hour  bill  in  ?  " 
and  did  he  say  to  you,  '°I  surely  am;  I  am  with  that  bill."  Did  you 
say  then  to  Kern,  "  What  do  you  do  that  for.  If  you  will  hold  it  up 
there  will  be  something  in  it  for  us,"  and  did  Kem  then  say  to  you 
"  There  can't  be  anything  in  this  bill  for  me;  I  am  not  that  kind,"  and 
did  you  then  say  to  Kern,  "  What  the  hell ;  are  you  afraid  ?  "  and  did 
Kern  then  say  to  you^ "  No ;  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  am  going  to  report 
the  bill  in."  Then  did  you  say  to  Kem  "  Will  you  hold  it  up  for  just 
a  little  while?  "  and  did  Kern  say  to  you  "  Oh,  no;  I  will  report  it  in 
just  as  soon  as  the  clerk  calls  for  the  report  of  committees ;  I  will  not 
hold  it  for  a  minute,"  and  did  you  then  laugh  and  walk  away  and  sajr, 
"  I  thought  you  were  all  right,"  and  did  Kem  say  "  So  I  am."  Did 
you  have  that  conversation  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  Thomas  Kern,  chairman  of  that  committee? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
no  such  conversation  took  place. . 

Q.  Nothing  like  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  did  you  have  this  conversation  with  Thomas 
Kern,  did  you  say  to  Thomas  Kern,  "  Was  there  anything  doing  on 
that  senatorship  election  of  Lorimer  yesterday  ?  "  and  did  Kern  say, 
"Not  that  I  know  of;  I  heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind;  you  are  a 
Democrat  and  voted  for  him,  and  you  ought  to  know  if  there  was; 
why  do  you  ask?  "  Did  you  say  to  Kem,  "  Well,  I  didn't  know,  I 
thought  there  was ;  I  thought  that  Browne  was  double  crossing  us ;  I 
thought  I  was  being  double  crossed,"  and  did  Kem  say,  "1  know 
nothing  about  it  at  all,  and  I  have  heard  nothing."  Did  such  a  con- 
versation take  place  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  such  conversation  took  place. 

Q.  Nothing  tike  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Russell  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  labor  leader  here  ? — A.  Supposed  to  be. 

Q.  And  has  been  for  some  years? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  secretary  of  the  labor  lobby  at  Springfield  and  of  the 
labor  lobbies  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  State? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  him. 
I  was  not  in  the  conferences  as  a  body  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  have  identified  him  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  was  the  first  secretary,  under  secretary,  or  king  secretary, 
you  have  identified  the  man. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  show  that  William  Russell  was  labor  lob- 
byist and  secretary  of  all  the  labor  lobbyists  from  all  the  difFerent 
organizations  that  had  representatives  there  from  the  State  at  large. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching? 

Judge  Hanbct.  I  don't  care  to  waste  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  have  already  wasted  a  lot  of  time  asking  what 
he  knew  about  it. 

Q.  During  the  month  of  March,  1910,  did  you  have  a  conversation 
with  William  M.  Russell  on  Madison  street,  between  Clark  and  Dear- 
bom,  in  the  city  of  Chicago? — A.  What  is  the  conversation? 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation? — A.  I  might  have;  I  may  have 
met  him  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him? — A.  I  think  I  met  him  in  the  spring  of 
1910. 

Q.  At  that  place  at  that  time? — ^A.  Somewhere  on  Madison  street; 
I  recollect  of  meeting  him  here. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  at  some  nickel  theater? — A.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  spring,  some  time  this  spring.  I  met  him  in  one  of  those 
6-cent  theaters  on  Madison  street  there. 

Q.  Between  Clark  and  Dearborn,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  with  him  from  there  to  the  Palmer  House  and 
meet  a  state  senator  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  walked  with  me  at  the 
time  I  met  him  there,  but  I  will  not  fix  a  date,  but  it  was  in  the  spring, 
and  we  met  Senator  Gibson  at  the  Palmer  House. 

Q-  State  Senator  Gibson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  conversation,  did  Russell  say  to  you,  "You  are  flyinff 

fretty  high  for  a  labor  scape,"  and  did  you  say  to  Russell.  "  Yes;  and 
will  fly  a  damn  sight  higher  before  I  get  through."  Then  did  you 
say  to  him,  "Do  you  know  anything  about  senatorial  graft  in  the 
legislature,"  and  did  William  Kussefl  respond  to  you,  "No;  I  was 
looking  after  labor  matters  and  know  nothing  about  any  other  sub- 
ject." Then  did  you  say  to  Russell,  "  The  leaders  gave  me  the  worst 
of  it  in  the  le^slature  and  I  am  going  to  make  them  put  me  on  Easy 
street,  or  I  will  make  it  damn  hot  for  them."  And  did  Russell  say 
to  you  at  that  time,  "Charlie,  labor  has  many  friends  among  the 
leaders  on  both  sides ;  don't  do  anything  that  will  hurt  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  future."  And  did  you  say  to  Russell,  "I  don't 
give  a  damn  for  them,  I  am  looking  out  for  Charlie  White."  And 
did  Russell  say  to  you  at  that  time  and  place,  "  If  you  know  anything 
about  ^aft  tell  me  about  it  and  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while." 
Then  did  you  say  to  Russell,  "  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject 
whatever,"  or  did  Russell  say  to  you,  "  I  have  no  information  on  the 
subject  whatever  and  know  nothing  and  have  heard  nothing  about 
graft."  Did  that  conversation  take  place? — A.  No;  that  conversa- 
tion did  riot  take  place,  but  there  was  mention  made  there  of  the 
Lorimer  election,  and  Russell  admitted  to  knowing  from  what  sources 
some  of  that  money  came  from  and  made  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Tribune  editor — Russell  told  me  knew  all  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  B.  Joy  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  him  before 
until  his  name  was  mentioned  in  a  crowd  of  people. 

Q.  You  now  know  him? — A.  I  saw  him  testify.  He  walked  out 
by  me,  but  I  didn't  know  who  he  was  until  they  pointed  him  out 
to  me* 
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Q.  He  is  a  saloon  keeper  at  Springfield? — A.  That  is  what  they 
told  me;  I  didn't  know  him. 

Q.  He  is  the  same  man  that  you  heard  testify  or  who  did  testify 
in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  hear  him  testify. 

Q.  He  is  the  same  man? — ^A.  I* suppose  he  is  the  same  hmoi,  I  didn't 
know  him,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  when  going  out. 

Q.  You  know  he  keeps  a  saloon A.  (Interrupting.)  I  don't 

know  only  his  name  being  told  me  in  the  criminal  court ;  besides  he 
was  called  on  the  witness  stand,  that  I  know,  and  they  asked  me  if  I 
knew  him  and  I  told  them,  "  No ;  I  never  heard  of  him  before." 

Q.  You  lived  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield  ?— A.  That 
is  where  I  stopped. 

Q.  424  Monroe  street  was  where  Joy's  saloon  was,  three  blocks 
south  of  there? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  where  his 
saloon  was. 

Q.  You  know  where  424  East  Monroe  street  is? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
except  the  street  passing  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  Capitol  avenue. 
I  did  not  familiarize  myself  with  the  city. 

Q.  During  the  month  of  May,  1909,  didn't  Mr.  Joy  have  a  saloon 
across  the  street  from  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Directly  across  the  street? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  had 
or  not 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stop  at  the  St.  Nicholas? — ^A.  I  made  that 
my  stopping  place  during  the  session. 

Q.  That  session  commenced  early  in  January  and  continued  until 
the  4th  of  June  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  as  a  lobbyist  during  the 

f)revious  session  of  the  legislature? — A.  When  I  was  repres^iting 
abor  there  before  the  committees,  if  you  call  that  lobbying,  we  will 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Q.  You  stopped  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
Silas  Hotel,  an  annex  to  the  St  Nichcdas.  It  was  all  managed  by 
John  McCreary  there. 

Q.  Just  an  alley  between  and  a  bridge  across? — A.  The  Silas 
Hotel  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  entirely. 

Q.  Diagonally  across? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  no  connection 
there — ^no  bridge  there. 

Q.  There  is  now  a  bridge  across  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  new 
addition  that  has  been  built  recently. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  in  Joy's  saloon  or  the  saloon  of 
Joy  &  Keifner,  424  East  Jefferson  street,  Springfield,  111.,  a  few  days 
beiore  William  Lorimer  was  elected  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Is 
that  the  question  ? 

Q.  No;  I  am  not  through  yet.  And  in  that  conversation,  did  you 
say  "  I  could  have  voted  for  Stringer  for  Senator  for  the  next  seven 
years  and  get  no  pay  for  it,  and  there  would  be  nothing  doing  or  in 
it  for  me,"  and  that  you  were  going  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer, 
although  there  was  nothing  in  it  lor  you,  that  you  tried  to  get  Lorimer 
and  Browne  and  others  to  come  across  with  some  monej  for  so  doing, 
but  had  failed,  but  that  notwithstanding  you  were  going  to  vote  for 
Lorimer  because  you  knew  that  Lorimer  would  have  a  lot  of  jobs, 
and  that  Browne  had  promised  to  help  you  get  a  job,  and  besides  it 
Lorimer  was  elected  you  would  then  make  Lorimer  and  Browne  come 
across  good  and  plenty  with  the  coin,  because  Lorimer  had  lots  of 
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political  enemies  and  people  would  readily  believe  that  you  and  other 
Democrats  like  you  who  had  voted  for  Lorimer  got  money  for  so 
doing.  Did  you  have  that  conversation  at  that  time  and  place! — ^A. 
No,  sir;  or  no  other  place. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Joy? — A.  No,  sir;  or  no  other  place.  I  don't  even 
know  the  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Gloss,  a  street-car  motorman  in  Chicago  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  same  man  who  testified  in  the  Browne  case? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  testified. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  testified  here  on  your  direct  examination  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Austrian,  that  the  conversation — ^that  the  time  you 
got  $850,  the  last  of  the  balance  of  what  you  call  tlie  Lorimer  money 
on  the  16th  of  June ^A.  (Interrupting.)  I  said 

Q.  (Continuing.)  And  on  the  cross-examination  you  testified  that 
the  $50  was  paid  to  you — strike  that  out,  I  will  reform  the  question — 
on  your  direct  examination,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Austrian 

Mr.  Austrian  (interrupting).  I  object  to  that:  it  is  not  competent 
or  proper  practice  to  prove  a  witness's  testimony  on  direct  examina- 
tion. Coun^l  can  deliberately  put  any  question  he  wants  on  cross- 
examinaticm,  but  it  is  incompetent  to  repeat  any  question 

Judge  Hanecy  (interrupting).  I  want  him  to  tell  me  just  the  right 
date.  In  the  last  trial  of  the  Browne  case  they  called  two  witnesses, 
a  Mr.  Simmons,  a  very  large  contractor  here,  who  testified  that  he 
was  present 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  what  he  said  or  what  he  testified  to  in 
the  Browne  case. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  lay  the  foundation  for  calling  Mr,  Sim- 
mons to  testify  to  something,  and  this  witness  testified  upon  that 
trial  that  the  $850  was  paid  to  him  in  the  Briggs  House,  and  that  the 
$50  was  paid  to  him  on  the  16th  and  the  $850  was  paid  to  him  on  the 
17th.  Mr.  Simmons  and  another  witness,  whose  name  has  gone  from 
me  now,  testified  that  they  saw  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Browne  talking  in 
the  lobb^  of  the  Briggs  House  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  mat 
Mr.  White  borrowed  or  asked  for  a  loan  from  Mr.  Browne  of  either 
$25  or  $50,  and'  that  Mr.  Browne  loaned  it  to  him  on  that  occasion. 
On  the  direct  examination  here  this  witness  testified  that  he  received 
$50  on  the  loth  of  that  month  and  $850  on  the  16th  of  that  month, 
varying  the  date  there  so  as  to  get  it  on  a  day,  as  we  assume — and  if 
it  is  not  so  I  want  him  to  correct  it — as  we  assume  he  showed  that  it 
was  a  different  date  that  he  got  the  $850  from  that  testified  to  by 
Mr.  Simmons,  a  reputable  business  man,  and  the  other  gentleman. 
All  I  want  is  to  call  his  attention  to  that  and  ask  if  that  is  the  correct 
date.  He  says  now  that  is  the  correct  date,  the  15th  when  he  got  the 
$50 

Senator  Burrows.  Ask  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  think  my  testimony  will  show  that  I  stated  that 
it  was  on  the  16th  that  I  received  the  $50  and  on  the  17th  I  received 
the  $850.    I  do  not  think  I  varied  from  that  a  particle. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it? — A.  According  to  the  documents;  those 
documents  are  here  and  they  will  show  that  I  received  that  money  and 
paid  off  bills  in  East  St.  Louis  with  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  did  that  so  there  would  be  no  conflict  in  this  re- 
gard as  to  the  date  of  the  payment. 
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The  Witness.  I  fix  that  date  by  the  documents  I  have  here  of  bills 
received  on  the  18th. 

Senator  BuBROws.  You  stated  the  date;  that  is  sufficient. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  testified  on  your  direct  examination  here  that 
Mr.  Browne  first  talked  with  you  about  votmg  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for 
Senator  on  the — or  had  the  conversation  with  you  in  your  room  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  room  133, 1  think,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
May,  1909? — A.  No;  Mr.  Browne  came  to  my  room,  133,  and  in- 
vited me  to  his  room,  where  the  conversation  took  place. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  Now A.  (Interrupting.)  He  in- 
vited me  to  his  room. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  went  to  your  room,  133? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Browne's  number? — ^A.  One  hundred  and  one. 

Q.  On  the  same  floor  your  room  is  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  50  feet  away  from  it? — A.  I  should  judge  a  little  more 
than  that  the  way  you  turn  down  the  hall. 

Q.  Fifty  to  seventy-five? — ^A.  May  be  that;  I  would  not  fix  the 
distance. 

Q.  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  has  a  telephone  service  in  each  room? — 
A.  The  rooms  I  have  been  in  have. 

Q.  Had  in  Browne's  room,  didn't  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  had. 

Q.  When  Browne  wanted  you,  generally  when  in  his  room,  he  gen- 
erally telephoned  to  your  room  and  asked  you  to  come  to  his  room  ?— 
A.  Mr.  Browne  didn't  generally  call  me  in  his  room  by  'phone  or 
messenger  or  otherwise.  I  don^  recollect  of  him  sending  for  me  to 
come  in  there 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  say  he  did  come  to  your  room,  138,  on  the 
nirfit  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time? — ^A.  Oh,  it  was — I  don't  remember  the  exact 
time — ^between  10  and  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Between  10  o'clock  at  night  and  2  o'clock  in  the  morning? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  your  room  when  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  went  there 
and  asked  you  to  come  to  his  room  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that  as  immaterial.  That  does  not 
prove  to  tend  any  issue  in  the  case.  I  have  not  asked  him  who  was 
in  his  room  at  the  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  sir;  you  very  carefully  and  skillfully  avoided 
that. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  testimony  will  be  admitted  for  tlie  present. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  it  was  stated  in  the  other  examination 
that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  that  is  what  you  heard  read. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  had  that  in  mind,  probably  from  some  other 
source. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  such  conversation  took  place  there? 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  object  to  his  advising  the  witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  say  the  evidence  will  not  disclose  that  any  con- 
versation took  place  except  Browne  invited  White  into  his  room.  Is 
that  correct? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  it  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Who  was  in  your  room  at  the  time  that  Lee  O'Neill  Browne 
went  into  your  room  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909? — ^A.  Otis 
Yarborough  and  Sidney  Yarborou^ 
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Q.  What  does  Otis  do?-^A.  A  conductor  on  the  electric  railway. 

Q.  What  is  Sidney's  business  i — ^A.  He  is  conductor  on  the  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Railway. 

Q.  The  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  the  railroad  company.  It  is  the  electric  road  run- 
ning from  Milwaukee. 

C^  Where  was  Sidney  and  Otis  Yarborough  when  you  say  Browne 
came  into  your  room  on  that  night  ? — ^A.  In  bed. 

Q.  Together? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  asleep  when  Browne  went  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Browne  have  any  talk  with  you  in  their  room  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Oh,  he  said  a  few  words;  he  made  some  little  jocular  joke 
about  three  bein^  in  the  room  and  invited  me  to  go  to  his  room,  he 
wanted  to  talk  with  me. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Counsel  said,  "  In  their  room." 

The  Witness.  I  meant  in  my  room. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  said  in  their  room. 

Judge  Hanegy.  No;  in  his  room. 

Q.  How  many  beds  were  there  in  that  room  at  that  time? — A. 
Two  beds. 

Q.  Was  there  not  but  one? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  two. 

Q.  Now,,  did  Sidney  and  Otis  Yarborough  hear  the  conversati(m 
between  Browne  and  you? — ^A.  They  heard  Browne  invite  me  to 
his  room. 

Q.  And  the  jocular  remark,  whatever  that  was? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
don't  recollect  exactly  the  words  that  he  used  now,  but  some  sort 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  is  your  best  recollection  as  to  what  it 
was? — ^A.  Some  sort  of  a  remark  about  three  being  crowded  in  one 
little  room;  something  about  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  room,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  mentioned  three,  didn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  bein^  in  that  room;  you  and  the  two  Yarboroughs? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  don't  mow  whether  he  said  three  or  not;  he  may  not  have 
used  the  word  "  three ; "  I  will  not  be  positive  about  it. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  the  two  Yarboroughs? — ^A.  I  have 
known  them  possibly  four,  five,  or  six  years. 

Q.  You  got  one  of  them  a  job  at  the  statehouse.  Did  you  get  him 
on  the  pay  roll  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Can  the  committee  see  any  materiality  about  that 
testimony  ?  You  can  state  any  state  of  facts  you  want  to,  but  tell  me 
the  materiality  upon  any  theory  of  this  line  of  examination. 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  propose  to  show  that  this  witness,  because  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  had  the  right  to  appoint  somebody 
to  a  job  and  get  him  on  the  pay  roll,  and  got  Browne  to  put  one  of 
the  X  arborouffhs — I  don't  remember  which  one — Otis — dn  the  pay  roll 
at  Springfield,  and  this  Yarborough  drew  the  salary  all  the  time  dur- 
ing the  lull  session  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  trial  of  The  People 
against  Browne  here,  neither  of  the  Yarboroughs  were  called  as  wit- 
nesses W  the  prosecution  or  anybody  else.  That  on  the  second  trial 
of  The  !reople  against  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  the  prosecution  called  both 
of  the  Yarooroughs  and  they  were  both  sworn  and  both  testified 
that  they  were  there  in  White's  room,  133,  in  Springfield,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  May,  two  days  before  the  vote  for  Lorimer  was 
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taken  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  White,  Both  of  the  Yarboroughs 
testified  that  they  were  in  his  room  and  that  they  heard  the  conver- 
sation, and  that  thev  heard  Browne  ask  this  witness  to  go  to  his 
(Browne's)  room,  where  this  witness  stated  Browne  first  made  the 
proposition  to  White  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  in  which  Browne  said,  he 
would  ffive  White  $1,000  for  voting  for  him. 

Mr.  AuflTHiAN.  You  don't  pretend  they  were  present  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  but  they  were  put  on  to  corroborate  the  visit 
of  Browne  to  his  room,  and  inviting  him  into  his  room,  and  then 
White  stated  the  other  conversation  in  Browne's  room,  that  Browne 
asked  him  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  and  they  were  to  pay  him  $1,000  for 
it  They  showed  by  William  Gloss  and  William  Gloss's  wife  and  a 
street-car  motorman  in  Chicago,  by  the  name  of  Bell,  that  one  of  the 
Yarborough's — Sidney  Yarborou^ — was  in  Chicago  on  the  after- 
noon and  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  and  that  he  slept  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gloss  and  had  breakfast  there  the  next  morning,  on 
Springfield  avenue  in  Chicago,  and  that  the  birthday  of  Gloss's  boy 
was  the  26th  of  May,  and  on  the  26th  Yarborough  gave  the  boy  a 
quarter  to  buy  a  baseball  bat  for  his  birthday,  and  that  he  then  went 
back  to  Springfield.  Bell  testified  that  he  met  Sidney  Yarborough  on  a 
street  car  that  Gloss  was  running  and  that  they  rode  together  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  May,  when  it  was  said  that  the  two  Yar- 
boroughs  were  in  this  witness's  bed.  Then  we  called  the  conductor 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  proved  by  him  that  Yarborough  rode  from 
Chicago  to  Springfield  on  the  afternoon  or  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  May  and  rode  on  White's  pass,  and  signed  White's  name  to  the 
pass.  And  we  produced  the  pass,  or  it  was  produced  there,  and  on 
the  pass  Yarborough  rode  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th  oif  May.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  didn't 
ask  him  who  was  present  in  that  room,  because  they  knew  what  would 
follow. 

We  want  to  show  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  and  that  this 
corroboration  that  they  want  to  show  of  White's  testimony,  that  he 
was  bribed,  corroborated  by  the  Yarboroughs.  They  called  both  of 
the  Yarboroughs  at  the  last  trial  and  did  not  call  either  of  them  at 
the  first  trial,  although  one  of  them  had  been  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
State  at  Springfield  during  the  entire  session.  I  want  to  show  their 
relation  for  the  purpose  oi  showing  that  White  knew  at  the  time  of 
the  first  trial,  and  although  he  could  easily  have  had  Yarborough, 
and  Yarborough  said  he  would  go  to  Hades — only  he  used  the  other 
word — for  White.  He  said  Browne  invited  him  into  his  room.  I 
want  to  show  the  relationship  between  one  of  the  Yarboroughs  and 
White;  that  White  put  him  on  the  pay  roll  all  the  time  he  was  there; 
that  he  was  working  for  WTiite,  and  not  in  Springfield  or  East  St. 
Louis. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  question  ? 

(Last  question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

The  Witness.  I  find,  Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  him  answer. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Browne  did  get  him  a  place  through  my  sug- 
gestion. 

Q.  You  took  him  from  Springfield — Sidney  Yarborough — you  took 
Otis  Yarborough  from  Springfield  back  to  O^Fallon  with  you  as  your 
secretary,  didnx  you? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  object..  Judge  Hanecy  has  talked  so  long  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  anyone  else  to  reply,  and  the  committee 
preferred  to  rule  rather  thun  listen  to  another  argument.  It  is  the 
rule  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  other  States  in  the  Union,  and  there 
are  no  cases  to  the  contrary,  that  you  can  not  impeach  a  witness  upon 
an  immaterial  issue.  You  have  heard  from  Judge  Hanecy  a  long 
statement  of  what  the  first  trial  and  second  tiial  showed,  that  he 
intends  to  try  Otis  Yarborough.  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  be 
called  as  a  witness  or  not;  whether  he  was  in  the  room  on  the  24th  of 
M&y,  1900,  when  Browne  invited  White  to  his  room  is  not  material ; 
whether  he  invited  him  from  his  room  or  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  or 
from  the  street.  It  is  an  immaterial  issue.  Not  whether  he  was  in 
his  room,  but  the  question  is  whether  or  not  Browne  paid  him  any 
monOT  or  made  a  corrupt  agreement ;  but  you  can  not  try  this  issue 
by  calling  witness  after  witness,  railroad  conductors,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  this  false  issue,  whether  Otis  Yarborough  did  sleep  in  his 
room  that  night. 

Judge  Hanbctt.  I  propose  to  show  the  methods  he  used  here  to  try 
to  fix  a  case  or  charge  against  one  of  the  members  of  the  honorable 
body  that  the  members  of  this  committee  are  sitting  in.  We  have  a 
ri^ht  to  show  the  methods  that  are  adopted  here,  and  the  character 
of  the  men  and  their  acts  in  this  very  transaction,  and  that  is  why 
I  say  it  is  competent.  We  are  not  trying  to  impeach  anybody;  we 
are  trying  to  ^ow  the  methods  by  which  this  witness  and  this  asso- 
ciate with  him  and  back  of  him  are  trying  to  malign  Senator  Lori- 
mer,  a  member  of  the  body  that  you  gentlemen  are  honorably  repre- 
sented here  as  its  members.  That  is  why  I  am  offering  it,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  entirely  competent.  That  this  committee  and  no  other 
committee  will  shut  its  eyes. to  the  actual  facts  that  surround  the 
charges  and  take  the  simple,  plain  statement  or  the  false  statement 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  and  not  look  to  the  question  of  who  the  wit- 
ness is  or  what  is  his  pjarpose  or  motive  in  doing  what  he  has  done. 
Because  if  we  show  he  is  lalse  in  one  thing,  the  rule  of  law  is  that  if 
he  is  false  in  one  thing  he  is  false  in  all — falsus  in  una  fdlsus  in 
omnibus.  No  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  or  other  honorable 
body  can  be  attacked  or  maligned  without  reflecting  upon  every  man 
there  in  some  degree,  not  necessarily  on  the  individuals,  but  it  at- 
taches to  the  body  of  which  they  are  a  member,  and  thereby  reflects 
upon  every  member  of  the  body. 

And  I  submit  we  have  a  right  to  show  the  methods  and  manner  by 
which  they  are  carrying  on  this  proceeding,  and  they  carried  it  on 
since  they  procured  the  indictment  of  Browne  down  to  the  time  when 
the  jury  said,  under  the  instructions,  said  that  Browne  was  not 
guilty,  and  I  submit  that  in  this  case  it  is  entirely  competent  and 
entirely  proper  to  introduce  it,  and  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  Senator  Lorimer  and  those  representing  him  not  to  place  those 
facts  before  this  committee,  and  through  this  committee  to  the  larger 
body. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  do  you  propose  to  show  by  this  witness? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show  the  relation  between  these  two  men. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yarborough? 

Judge  Hanbct.  One  of  the  Yarboroughs  and  White— Otis  Yar- 
borough was  his  employee,  but  did  not  do  any  work  for  hini  first 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  from  him? 
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Judge  Haneot.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  if  he  did  not  act 
as  his  secretary. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  the  question. 

Senator  Patntes.  The  effect  of  your  statement  would  be  this: 
That  White  was  acquainted  with  the  Yarboroughs :  that  if  they  com- 
mitted perjury  in  trying  to  fasten  upon  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  that 
this  man  must  have  known  that  they  were  committing  perjury,  and 
stating  that  they  were  in  his  room  at  that  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes:  and  he  read  the  testimony. 

Senator  Payntbr.  They  are  still  trying  to  connect,  in  this  proceed- 
ing, Lee  O'Neill  Browne  with  this  other  transaction,  and  show  the 
character  of  this  man  in  introducing,  in  addition,  testimony  of  men 
whom  you  claim  committed  perjury. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  and  not  only  the  character  of  the  witness,  but 
the  instruments  which  were  used  to  besmirch  Browne,  and  through 
Browne  to  besmirch  Senator  Lorimer  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  permit  you  to  show  that, 
but  will  consider  the  weight  of  it  later.  You  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  White. 

A.  What  is  the  question? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Otis  Yarborough  went  to  work  in  the  legislature 
by  your  procurement,  or  was  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  legislature  by 
your  procurement,  and  was  taken  by  you  back  to  your  home  and 
acted  as  your  secretary  ? — A.  I  had  no  occasion  for  a  secretary,  and 
consequently  had  no  secretary. 

Q.  Didn't  he  work  for  you? — A.  He  did  things  around  the  office, 
but  not  as  a  secretary,  because  I  never  needed  one. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  what  yoi^  needed.  He  did  go  along  with 
you 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute;  let  him  finish  the  answer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  worked  for  you  how  long? — ^A.  I  could  not  say 
how  long.    I  don't  know  myself. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  long? — A.  I  have  no  records  of  it  here. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  long? — ^A.  Well,  possibly  a  month,  and  maybe 
a  little  longer  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  get  him  the  job  he  got  with  the  railway  company 
afterwards? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  getting  it? — A.  I  ^ad  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  except  that  he  ^ave  me  a  name  as  a  reference  in  making 
out  his  application  and  filing  it,  and  they  wrote  to  me  and  wanted  to 
know  about  him,  and  I  answered  the  letter. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  jrou  testified  as  a  witness  at  the  first  trial  of  the 
People  V.  Browne  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County  here,  didn't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Were  these  questions  asked  you  and  did  you  answer  as  I  read: 
Question 

Senator  Burrows.  This  was  the  Browne  trial  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Burrows.  Go  on.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  this 
witness? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  giving  his  opinion  as  to  what 
he  wanted  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer.  I  will  read  back  a  little  to 
show  the  connection. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  every- 
thing about  the  rules  of  evidence ;  but  if  you  want  to  impeach  a  wit- 
ness you  have  cot  to  put  the  question  to  him :  Did  you  not  on  such 
arid  such  a  trial,  or  were  you  not  on  such  and  such  a  trial  asked  this 

auestion,  and  did  you  not  make  this  answer,  and  it  has  got  to  be  on 
ike  same  question  that  is  put  on  this  hearing,  and  not  on  some  other 
hearing. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  have  not  put  any  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  have  voted 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  not  the  question.  Just  listen  to  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  your  statement 

Judge  Hanecy.  Just  listen,  Mr.  Austrian,  until  I  read. 

(Reading:) 

Q.  What  conversation  occurred  up  there? — ^A.  He  asked  me,  "  What  are  yoo 
troublfng  me  about?"  and  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  going  to 
get  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorlmer. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  know  that  for? — ^A.  I  inferred  from  his  remarks 
there  was  to  be  money  in  it. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  know  just  exactly  what  you  were  going  to  receive? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  know  that  for? — A.  I  wanted  to  know  before  I 
voted  to  have  an  understanding. 

Q.  So  if  there  wasn't  enough,  you  would  nof  do  It? — ^A.  I  did  not  question 
the  amount  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  willing  to  vote  for  any  amount,  were  you? — ^A.  I  did  not  ques- 
tion the  amount  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  willing  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  any  amount  of  money? — 
A.  I  judge  that  I  might  have  voted  for  him  for  $5  or  $10.  That  was  not  the 
question  that  was  raised  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  you  wanted  to  know  how  much  money  you  were  going  to  get? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  conscience  hurting  you  then? — ^A.  My  conscience  was  not 
troubling  me  exactly.    I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Q.  And  you  asked  him  how  much  you  were  going  to  get? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that? — ^A.  He  asked  me  if  I  could*  or  could  not  trust 
that  to  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that?— A.  I  told  him  that  I  would  like  to  know.  I 
told  him  I  could,  but  I  would  like  to  know. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  tell  you;  what  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  said:  "You  are 
going  to  get  $1,000 ;  it  is  going  to  be  ready  cash." 

Were  those  questions  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  It  is  not  contradictory  to  any  state- 
ments he  has  made  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  get  back  here  to  the  question.  Wfts  this 
question  asked  you 

Mr.  Aus'rRiAN.  If  it  is  impeachment,  it  is  not  contradictory,  and 
unless  it  is  contradictory  it  is  not  competent.  You  can  not  read 
questions  and  answers. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  White,  was  this  question  asked  you : 

Was  you  willing  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  any  money? 

and  did  you  answer  as  follows : 

I  think  I  might  have  voted  for  him  for  $5  or  $10.  That  was  not  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  at  that  time. 

70934**— S.  Rep.  942, 61-3 ^10 
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Wasn't  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  not  make  that 
answer? — A.  As  I  remember  that  question  being  asked,  I  answered 
it  emphasizing  the  fact  that  no  question  as  to  the  amount  offered  was 
discussed. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  Question. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  answer  that,  yes  or  no. — ^A.  Yes ;  have 
the  testimony  here. 

Judge  Hanect.  In  the  second  trial  of  People  v.  Browne,  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  was  this  question  asked  you ;  among 
other  things,  did  you  say  here — well,  there  is  a  long  statement  here 

Senator  Burrows.  Put  your  question  as  accurate  and  brief  as  you 
can.  Judge. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
Did  Browne  say,  "White,  can't  you  vote  for  a  Republican,"  and 
did  you  say,  "  Yes;  I  can  vote  for  anything? " — A.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  the  testimony. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  not  be  heard. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that 
is  the  testimony. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Your  testimony  at  the  second  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Does  the  committee  understand  that  is  what  you 
testified  to,  Mr.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  know  George  Gloss,  don't  you,  Mr.  White  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  a 
motorman — the  last  time  I  knew  of  his  business  he  was  a  motorman 
on  a  street  car  here. 

Q.  Here  in  Chicago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  A  motorman  on  a  street  car  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  traction  company  that  runs  the  north  side  and 
the  west  side  cars? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  George  Gloss,  the  motorman,  the  Sunday  before 
Senator  Lorimer's  election? — A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  now.  It  might 
have  been  some  time  before  that.    I  don't  remember  the  exact  dates. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  meet  him  ? — A.  I  won't  fix  any  date,  Mr.  Hanecy, 
because  I  don't  remember  the  dates. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  about  Sunday,  on  Sunday  before  the  election 
of  Senator  Tjorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  I  won't  fix  the  date.    I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Your  answer  is  that  you  don't  remember? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Gloss  here  in  Chicago  about  that 
time? — A.  I  can  not  say  that ;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Mr.  Gloss  here  and  walking  down  the 
street  with  him  and  discussing  the  candidacy  or  the  probability  of 
electing  or  the  possibility  of  electing  William  Tjorimer  United  States 
Senator? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  discussed  that  with  him. 

Q.  On  the  first  trial  was  this  question  asked  you  and  did  you 
answer  as  I  will  read : 

<J.  Did  you  meet  bim  on  Sunday  before  the  election  of  William  Xiorimer  to 
the  United  States  Senate  here  In  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Meaning  him,  GlossJ 
Judge  Hanbct.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  White,  was  this  question  asked  you ^A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber. I  suppose  that  was  asked  me.  There  were  so  many  questions 
asked  me  mat  I  do  not  now.  recall  them  all. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  with  him  on  State  street  down  to  abont  Van  Bnren  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  started  with  him  from  the  Briggs  House. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  did  you  so  testify? — ^A.  I  do 
not  remember  what  the  questions  were  along  that  line. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  start  with  him? — A.  There  were  some 
questions  asked  me  relative  to  Gloss.  I  presume  that  was  asked  me 
often  in  the  testimony  there. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  from  that  place? — A.  I  have  walked  from  the 
Briggs  House  down  to  State  street. 

^  Q.  To  State  and  Van  Buren? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  be  posi- 
tive as  to  the  date  there. 

Q.  At  that  time  and  that  walk,  when  you  got  down  to  State  and 
Van  Buren  streets,  did  Gloss  say  to  you,  in  substance,  "White,  it 
would  seem  that  you  will  soon  elect  a  man  down  there.  Who  do  you 
think  it  will  be?"  And  did  you  sav,  "I  don't  know?"— A.  Well, 
I  don't  think  that  conversation  took  place ;  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  did  not? — ^A.  As— is  that  all  of  the  conversa- 
tion relative  to  that  question  ? 

Q.  That  is  the  question  and  answer. — A.  I  don't  think  that  con- 
versation took  place. 

Q.  You  thiuK  it  did  not? — A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Was  this  question  asked  you?  Did  Gloss  say  to  you,  "White, 
it  seems  that  you  would  so#n  elect  a  man  down  there.  Who  do  you 
think  it  will  be"?  and  didn't  you  say,  "I  don't  know?" — ^well,  that 
is  the  same  thing.  Did  you  not  answer,  then,  "Yes?" — ^A.  What 
is  that  question?    What  is  it  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  are  two  men  putting  questions  to  the  wit- 
ness, and  I  can't  distinguish  whether  Mr.  O^onnell  is  putting  the 
questions  to  the  witness  or  Judge  Hanecy. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  are  listening  to  me,  and  not  to  him.  I  am 
doing  the  talking  for  the  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  State  the  question,  please. 

Judge  Hanecy  (reading).  Did  Gloss  say  to  you:  "  White,  it  seems 
that  vou  would  soon  elect  a  man  down  there.  Who  do  you  think  it 
will  be?"  And  did  you  say:  "I  don't  know."  And  did  you  say: 
"Yes,  sir;"  that  you  did  have  that  conversation? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member exactly  the  testimony  verbatim  there.  I  might  have  an- 
swered it  thi^t  way.    The  record  will  show. 

Q.  Did  vou  say  to  Gloss :  "  What  do  you  think  about  this  man 
LfOrimer?  "    And  did  you  say A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Gloss:  "What  do  you  think  about  this  man 
Lorimer?'— A.  This  was  prior  to  Lorimer's  election,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  discussed  that  matter  with  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Never  discussed  it. 

The  Witness.  I  never  discussed  that  matter  with  Mr.  Gloss  prior 
to  his  election. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  Gloss  say  to  you,  in  answer  to  that  question: 
"  I  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  the  bo3^s  told  me  that  he  is  a 
ffreat  friend  of  the  street-car  men,  and  has  done  them  many  favors." 
And  did  you  say,  "  So  I  have  heard?  " — ^A.  Is  that  the  conversation? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  didn't  take  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  George  Gloss  at  the  Briggs  House  in  July, 
1909? — A.  I  do  not  recall.     I  might  have  met  him  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  after  Lorimer's  election  ? — A.  I  think  I 
have ;  why 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  at  the  Brig^  House  after 
Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? — A.  I  couldn't  be  positive  about  that 
now.     I  don't  remember.     I  might  have  done  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you,  in  that  conversation  at  the  Briggs  House: 
"  White,  I  see  you  voted  for  Lorimer?  "  And  did  you  say,  "  Yes?" — 
A.  That  might  have  taken  place. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  it  take  place? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  conversa- 
tion is  not  asked  me  here  as  it  was  on  the  previous  trial ;  I  think  it 
is  divided  up  more.     I  think  he  is  dividing  the  conversation  here. 

Judce  Hanecy.  Did  Gloss  say  to  you,  then :  "  How  did  it  hap- 
pen? '  And  did  you  say  to  him:  "  I  am  low  down  on  the  list,  and 
when  they  came  to  my  name  I  was  excited  as  to  what  to  do,  and  I 
just  hollered  out  'Lorimer? '  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that  to  Gloss? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  said  he  did  not. 

Judge  Hanect.  Did  he  then  ask  you  how  your  real  estate  business 
was;  and  did  you  say :  "  Not  very  well  ?  " — A.  Is  that  the  entire  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  me  at  the  other  trial  ? 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  question  and  the  jnswer. — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber now  about  that,  whether  he  did  or  not.  He  might  have  asked  me 
about  that. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  answer  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  savs  he  doesn't  remember. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  says  he  does  not  remember;  and 
then  he  said  it  might  have  occurred,  and  it  might  not.  Now,  he  docs 
not  remember,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  to  Gloss  on  that  occasion,  or  did  Gloss 
say  to  you  on  that  occasion:  "  What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  And 
did  you  answer:  "  I  am  tryinc:  to  get  a  feaeral  job;  I  am  up  here  to 
see  t^rimer  now  before  he  is  going  away  to  Europe  to-morrow?  " — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  saj^  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bi  rrows  The  committee  understands  you  to  say  that  you 
did  not  say  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Chicago  the  day  before  Senator  Lori- 
mer left  for  Europe? — A.  I  don't  know  when  he  left  for  Europe, 
Mr.  Hanecy. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Gloss,  "  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a  job  as  a 
reporter  on  a  ocean  vessel  at  $3,500  a  year,  or  try  to  get  a  job  as  a 
secret-serviceman?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Gloss  here  in  Chicago  and  take  a  round  trip  on  his 
street  car  and  when  you  got  to  Fifth  avenue  and  Lake  street,  did  this 
conversation  take  place — did  vou  take  a  round  trip  around  the  loop 
from  Fortieth  avenue  and  back  again  to  Lake  street  and  Washington, 
and  on  that  trip  did  Gloss  say  to  you,  "  Charlie,  how  about  your  job  ;** 
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and  did  you  say,  "I  did  not  get  those  jobs  I  was  talking,  about,  but 
they  offered  me  a  job  in  the  county  building  at  $75  per  month,  and  I 
turned  it  down." — A.  I  had  no  conversation  with  Gloss  relative  to 
that. 

Senator  BuBROWS.  What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  he  had  no  conversation. — A.  I  had  no  con- 
versation with  Gloss  relative  to  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  next  question,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Speak  louder,  Mr.  White,  so  the  chairman  can  hear 
you. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Gloss  say  to  you,  then,  "  Why  did  you  do 
that;"  and  did  you  answer,  "Well,  they  didn't  do  the  right  thing  by 
me  and  I  am  gomg  to  ^et  even  with  them." — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  the  answer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  all.  If  I  may  be 
permitted,  if  I  find  that  there  are  any  questions  which  I  have  omitted 
when  I  look  over  my  memoranda,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to 
ask  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  closes  the  cross-examination. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  now  nearly  5  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will 
adjourn  now  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  the  next  day,  Wednes- 
day, September  28, 1910,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEHBEB  28,   1910. 
8UBCX>M»IIT1EE  ON    PRIVILEGES   AND  ELECTIONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
and  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

The  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  being  present:  Hon. 
Julius  C.  Burrows,  chairman,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B. 
Heyburn,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  Hon. 
James  B.  Frazier,  Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  not  the  letter  that  you  referred  to  yesterday. 
Judge.     You  may  read  the  copy. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Very  well.  There  are  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  that  I  omitted  to  ask  yesterday,  in  my  hurry,  of 
the  witness  now  on  the  stand,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I 
will  go  on  with  them  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  do  so.  The  Chair  desires  to  state  to 
counsel  present  that  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  some  of  the  ex- 
hibits have  sometimes  been  handed  by  counsel  to  persons  who  were 
not  the  official  stenographers.  We  would  like  to  have  all  of  the  ex- 
hibits handed  to  the  official  stenographer  alone.  Some  of  the  exhibits 
have  fi^otten  into  the  hands  of  other  people  than  the  official  reporters, 
and  the  official  reporters  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them; 
so  that  you  will  have  the  exhibits  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  official 
reporters  alone. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  have  all  of  ours,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Of  course  they  will  be  returned  promptly. 
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Charles  A.  White,  a  witness  heretofore  called  herein,  resumed  the 
stand  for  further  cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  White,  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  to  Senator  Lorimer  you  say :  "  I  have  not  closed  a  deal 
with  any  publishing  house,  but  when  my  terms  are  acceptable  will 
dispose  of  it."    What  were  your  terms? — A.  I  had  no  terms. 

Q.  You  had  no  terms  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  that  letter  was  merely 
written  to  Senator  Lorimer  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  reply. 

Q.  That  is,  you  wanted  to  get  some  letter  from  Senator  Lorimer 
to  you  in  relation  to  that  subject? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Burbows.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Jud^  Hanbcy.  December  12,  1909.  That  is  the  letter  in  which 
he  said  he  was  to  get  $75,000. 

Senator  Buskows.  The  date  is  all  I  wanted. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  You  said  you  had  not  any  terms  at  all? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  stated  I  wrote  that  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  in  order  to  receive 
a  reply. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  a  reply  from  Senator  Lorimer  for  in  that 
matter? — ^A.  I  wanted  him  to  commit  himself  some  way  or  other  as 
to  his 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  For  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  this 
testimony,  or  in  this  manuscript,  rather. 

Q.  That  is,  so  that  you  could  use  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  story  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  publication  or  any  purposes  which  you  could,  or  any  pur- 
poses by  which  you  could  realize  on  it,  is  that  right? — A.  For  the 
purpose  of  exposure. 

Q.  You  had  that  all  planned  out  at  that  time,  did  you? — A.  I  had 
it  all  planned  out  to  publish  his  letter,  and  use  the  letter  in  the 
manuscript  in  which  he  wrote  to  me  in  reply  to  that  letter. 

Q.  You  had  it  planned  in  advance,  before  the  letter  to  Senator 
Lorimer  referred  to,  that  you  were  to  get  from  him,  if  possible,  a 
reply  to  your  letter  to  him  that  you  might  publish  it  in  connection 
with  your  manuscript;  to  commit  him  to  something  that  would  be  of 
value  to  you  or  your  story  ? — A.  No ;  no  more  value  than  in  some  way 
to  try  to  bring  out  Senator  Lorimer's  knowledge  of  the  affairs  that 
existed  there.  I  had  no  dealings  with  Senator  Lorimer,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  know  his  position  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Your  purpose  at  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  to  Senator  Lori- 
mer was  to  sell  your  story? — A.  Not  to  sell  it ;  no. 

Q.  To  give A.  To  have  it  published  for  exposure. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  intend  to  give  it  away  ? — A.  1  intended  to  have 
it  published,  with  the  understanding  that  I  had  with  the  Tribune, 
and  when  I  am  permitted  to  make  a  supplemental  statement  I  will 
explain  that  contract. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  did  you 
have  an  understanding  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  just  said  you  wrote  it  with  a  view  or  with  an  under- 
standing that  you  had  with  the  Tribune? — A.  No;  I  didn't  state 
that.  I  stated  1  wrote  the  letter  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reply 
to  be  used  with  the  exposure,  and  the  parties  that  were  to  expose 
this  matter  were  to  use  that  letter  in  connection  with  it.  I  haven't 
the  contract  that  the  Tribune  has.    It  does  not  speak  the  truth  in  its 
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entirety.  I  have  not  testified  to  that  at  any  stage  of  the  trial.  I 
was  asked  if  I  signed  that  contract. 

Q.  Then  that  contract  does  not  speak  the  truth? — A.  Not  entirely; 
no,  sir.  There  are  some  sentences  in  it  that  are  not  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  states  there  that  I  offered  to  sell, 
in  tiie  first  place. 

Q.  Well,  you  read  that  before  you  signed  it,  didn't  you? — A.  I 
read  it  after  having  quite  a  discussion  over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  protest  at  that  time  that  that  was  not  true? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  said  to  you? — ^A.  Well,  I  told  them  that  part  of 
the  contract  where  it  had  in  there  that  I  offered  to  sell  was  not  cor- 
rect^ because  I  had  told  them  that  all  I  expected  was  my  expenses 
while  this  matter  was  beinff  corroborated  or  proven  true. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  tell  that? — A.  I  told  it  to  the  Tribune  people. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  want  the  names  of  them. — A,  Mr.  Keely. 

Q.  Themanagingeditor,  Mr.  James  Keeley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  party  ? — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Keeley  was  the  man  I  was 
talkingwith. 

Q.  Who  else  was  present  at  the  time  you  were  doing  the  talking? — 
A.  Mr.  Austrian  and  Mr.  Maguire. 

Q.  Mr.  Alfred  Austrian,  counsel  here,  representing  the  Chicago 
Tribune? — ^A.  Mr.  Austrian,  over  here  [pointing]. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  man  ? — ^A.  And  Mr.  Maguire. 

Q.  Mr.  Maguire  is  the  head  of  the  detective  agency  here  that  was 
employed  by  the  Tribune  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  coimected 
with  a  detective  agency,  but  I  didn't  know  his  exact  connections  at 
that  time. 

Q.  He  is  Mr.  Maguire — ^Thomas  Maguire,  of  the  firm  of  Maguire 
&  White,  detective  agency — that  is  the  man? — A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  And  he  was  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  office  with  Mr.  James 
Keeley^  the  managing  editor,  Mr.  Alfred  Austrian,  the  attorney  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  you  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  there? — ^A.  That  is  all  that  there  was 
in  the  room. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  there  at  any  other  time  when  you 
talked  with  them  about  this  matter? — A.  I  don't  remember  anyone 
dse  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  put  a  price  on  your  value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  upon 
your  expenses — ^you  say  you  told  them  you  only  wanted  your  ex- 
penses. Did  you  say  how  much  they  would  be? — ^A.  Oh,  I  told  them 
my  expenses;  it  might  cost  me  about  $3,500.  I  didn't  know;  but  I 
might  need  counsel^  I  didn't  know;  but  I  wanted  some  assurance 
that  I  would  have  some  one  to  bear  my  expenses  while  this  matter 
was  being  corroborated  or  proven  true. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  think  you  needed  counsel  for? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  It  is  immaterial,  and  it  is  a  side  issue  in 
this  case  as  to  why  he  needed  counsel. 

Judge  Hanect.  He  said  he  might  need  counsel,  and  that  is  why 
he  put  that  price  upon  it. 

^nator  Burkows.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  might  arise ;  I  do  not  know  yet. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  Is  that  why  you  are  in  the  custody  of  an  officer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  It  was  gone  over  yesterday  as  to  why 
he  was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer. 

Judge  Hancey.  I  simplv  asked  him  yesterday  if  he  was  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer,  and  1  tried  to  find  out  why  he  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  an  officer  and  he  said  he  didn't  know;  that  there  was  no 
indictment  charged  against  him.  ^ 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  did  state  that  because  he  was  to  become  a  wit- 
ness in  the  Wilson  case  and  in  the  Gloss  case.  They  are  pending  on 
the  North  Side. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  witness  answer  to  save  time. 

A.  The  question  now,  please. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Will  the  reporter  read  the  question  f 

[Question  read.] 

A.  Well,  as  I  have  been  told,  and  as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  I  was 
to  be  a  witness  in  the  Gloss  case,  and  also  in  the  Wilson  case. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  didn't  ask  you  that.  Is  that  the  reason  why 
you  are  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  now  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  fixed  the  price  first  that  the  Tribune  was  to  pay  you? 
Did  you  fix  it,  or  did  Mr.  Keeley  or  Mr.  Austrian  or  Mr.  Maguire? — 
A.  I  told  them  about  what  my  expenses  would  be,  what  I  thought — I 
did  not  know  what  they  would  be,  and  I  had  no  way  of  estimating. 

Q,  This  letter  recites  a  consideration  to  you  of  $3,250.  You  knew 
that,  didn't  you?— A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  The  contract,  I  should  say. — A.  Do  you  mean  the  document  I 
signed? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  an  agreement  that  the  Tribune  is  to  pay  you  $3,250  for 
your  story,  and  your  corroboration  of  the  story  whenever  they  called 
on  you  to  do  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  mentioned  as  money  to  bear  my 
expenses,  not  part  of  sellinj?  the  story  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  trie  Chicago  Tribune  pay  you  $250  in  addition  to  that 
as  expenses  ? — A.  Something  in  that  neighborhood ;  I  did  not  keep  an 
itemized  statement,  and  I  would  not  say  positively. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  in  the  two  trials  of  the  case  of  Pepole  v. 
Browne  that  you  were  paid  $250  as  expenses  in  addition  to  the  $3,250 
mentioned  in  the  contract  ? — A.  I  stated  about  $250. 

Q.  Didn't  you  specify  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  anything  else  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  than  the 
$3,250  and  the  $250?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  paid  to  you  for  expenses, 
wasn't  it? — A.  If  it  was  that  much,  or  about  that.  That  was  paid 
to  be  as  expenses;  that  is 

Q.  Has  the  Tribune  been  paying  your  expenses  in  your  different 
travels  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  custody  of  an  officer? — 
A.  The  officer  has  been  paying  those  expenses. 

Q.  Has  the  Tribune  been  paying  it  to  the  officer? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  donx? — A.  Why,  no;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  any  of  the  $250  in*  addition,  the  sum  which 
you  got  fix)m  the  Tribune  in  addition  to  the  $3,250,  for  expenses?— 
A,  Do  you  mean  about  $250  ? 
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Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  use  any  of  that  for  your  expenses? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  The  money  that  was  paid  me  prior  to  that  time, 
prior  to  the  time  I  received  the  $8,250,  was  used  as  expenses  in 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  When  did  you  get  the  $250? — A.  Oh,  it  was 
paid  to  me  at  different  times. 

Q.  What  did  you  use  it  for,  what  expenses? — A.  I  used  it  in 
traveling  about  the  States 

Q.  Wnen  ? — A.  And  paying  incidental  expenses. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  In  March,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  What  time  in  March  ? — A.  March  and  April. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  March  or  the  last? — A.  Why,  it  was  after  I 
had  gone  to  the  Tribune  oiBce. 

Q.  The  calendar  is  what  I  want. — A.  I  could  not  state  that.  I 
stated  it  was  after  I  had  gone  to  the  Tribune  office. 

Q.  And  when  was  that? — A.  Well,  it  was  some  time  near  the  1st 
of  March.    I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  two  months  before  the  publication  of  a  part 
of  your  story,  wasn't  it? — A.  Now,  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
that. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  about  two  months  before? — A.  It  was  something 
near  two  months. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  offer  you  any  price  for  your  story,  or  any  part 
of  it,  or  any  excerpts  or  any  extracts  from  it,  excepting  the  Chicago 
Tribune? — A.  No  one  offered  to  take  it  up  and  publish  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Did  anyoody  ever  offer  you 
anything  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  other  thing  of  value,  for  your  story, 
or  any  part  of  it  ? — A.  You  have  asked  that  question  as  "  was  I 
offered  for  the  story."  The  story  was  not  in  that.  The  money 
was  paid  to  me  for  expenses,  to  defray  expenses 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  please. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Burrows.  Read  the  question  to  him,  please. 

(Question  read.) 

Judge  Hanecy  (continuing^.  Except  the  Chicago  Tribune? — A. 
No,  sir;  with  the  exception — tne  Chicago  Tribune  merely  offered  to 
pay  my  expenses,  and  this  money  was  expense  money  simply  offered 
for  the  story,  excepting  the  Chicago  Tribune— — 

Q.  Did  anybody,  excepting  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ever  offer  you 
any  money,  or  other  thing  of  value,  for  your  story,  or  any  part  of 
it? — A.  No;  not  prior  to  the  offer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  tne  way 
of  my  expenses. 

Q.  You  have  not  offered  your  story,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  anybody 
at  any  price  except  the  Chicago  Tribune? — A.  To  the  Doubleday- 
Page  Publishing  Company,  but  told  them  I  should  expect  out  of  it 
my  expenses,  whatever  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  them  they  would  be  $3,500  or  some  other 
sum? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  specific  stipulation  at  all. 

Q.  You  offered  vour  story — your  so-called  story — to  three  different 
parties  that  you  &ave  named  before  vou  offered  it  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  is  that  right ?-^ A.  I  talked— I  corresponded  with  three 
different  parties. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  having  them  publish  it  or  take  it? — A.  Pub- 
lish it. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  offer  to  any  others  than  the  three  you  have  here 
stated? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Chicago  Tribune? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  present  it  to  any  others  than  the  three  you  have 
mentioned  and  the  Chicagp  Tribune? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Chicago  Tribune? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  present  it  to  any  others — did  anvbody  at  any 
time  ever  offer  you  $2.50  a  word  for  that  story  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  for  any  part  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  statement  in  your  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  of  De- 
cember 4,  1909,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  offered  a  sum  sufficient  to  value  the  manuscript  at  $2.50  per  word. 

That  statement  in  that  letter  by  you  was  not  true,  was  it? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  it  was  not  true. 

Q-  Why  did  you  make  that  statement  in  that  letter  that  you  sent 
to  Senator  Lonmer? — A.  I  wanted  him  to  answer  the  letter  with 
some  reply — to  make  some  reply  to  the  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  want  him  to  make  some  financial  reply  to  it? — A.  I 
did  not  know  in  what  manner  he  might  answer  it.  ThatJs  the  best 
way  I  can  answer  it. 

Q.  You  stated  in  here  that  your  story  contained  about  80,000 
words.  Was  that  true? — A.  I  didn't  know  how  many  words — I 
don't  know  how  many  words  it  contains,  Mr.  Hanecy. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  the  statement  that  you  made  in 
this  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  was  the  truth  or  not? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  now  whether  it  was  the  truth? — A.  I  don't 
know  now  how  manv  words  it  contains.  I  never  counted  the  words 
nor  made  any  estimation  of  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  state  in  your  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  that  your 
story  contained  about  30,000  words  and  that  you  had  been  offered  for 
your  manuscript  about  $2.60  per  word? — A.  I  wanted  to  receive  a 
reply  from  him  along  the  whole  subject-matter. 

Q.  You  had  figured  that  80,000  words  at  $2.50  a  word  would 
amount  to  $75,000,  hadn't  you  ?— A.  Well,  I  had— I  had  figured  this 
way :  The  amount  would  be  so  much.  If  he  would  in  any  way  con- 
sider any  such  proposition  that  he  would  write  some  sort  of  a  letter 
asking  me  to  withhold  any  publication  until  he  could  have  further 
conference,  and  I  intended  to  use  the  letter,  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  If  he  had  made  some  such  proposition  to  you,  referring  to  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  suggested  in  your  letter,  then  what  would 
have  happened? — A.  The  letter  would  have  been  in  this  manuscript 
and  in  evidence  the  same  as  the  other  documents  I  have  here  from 
Mr.  Browne,  also  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Keeley,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  or  its  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Austrian,  or  its  chief  detective,  Tom  Maguire,  that  you  had 
written  this  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  a  copy  of  it? — A.  I  stated  the  substance 
of  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  state  the  substance  of  it  as  it  is? — ^A.  Well,  the 
subject-matter  practically. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  the  witness  did  not  answer  that  other 
question.  Did  you  give  them  a  copy  of  it? — A.  I  didn't  reserve  a 
copy. 
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Senator  BuBRows.  That  is  enough;  you  didn't  give  them  a  copy, 
then. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  covers  very  nearly 
three  pages  of  letter  head.  Did  you  recite  to  Mr.  Keelev,  or  Mr.  Aus- 
trian, or  Tom  Maguire,  the  chief  detective  of  the  Tribune,  the  sub- 
stance of  this  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  talk  with  these  three  gentlemen  about 
the  sale  of  your  story  and  your  testimony  ? — A.  About  the  sale  of  it 
to  whom?  • 

Q.  To  them  or  anybody  else. — ^A.  We  never  talked  about  the  sale 
of  the  story.  The  matter  we  talked  of  there  was  about  the  corrobora- 
tion of  it,  and  thev  agreed  to  pay  my  ex{>ense8. 

Q.  Who  drew  this  contract  that  you  signed  between  you  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Alfred  Austrian  did? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
never  been  informed. 

Q.  Did  the  Chicago  Tribune  have  it  drawn? — A.  I  don't  know  who 
had  it  drawn. 

Q.  Did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  for  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  by  your  procurement  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  first  presented  to  you  ? — ^A.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Keeley,  of  the 

Q.  Of  the  Tribune?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  sentence  of  this  contract  is,  after  the  address  to 
Charles  A.  White, "  You  offer  to  sell  to  us  for  publication  a  story  writ- 
ten by  you,  which  story  gives  your  experience  while  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Illmois  during  1909  and  1910,  and  giving 
also  certain  information  as  to  what  transpired  by  reason  of  your 
voting  for  certain  measures,  etc.,  while  a  member  of  such  house." 
That  IS  the  veiy  first  sentence  in  the  letter,  and  you  read  it  carefully 
and  discussed  it  carefully  and  its  importance  and  purport  with  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  the  Tribune's  attorney,  and  the 
Tribune's  chief  detective,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  full  discussion  with  all  of  those  parties  you  signed 
that  contract  with  that  language  in  it? — A.  I  signed  it,  but  impressed 
upon  them  the  fact  that  it  did  not  speak 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  You  did  sign  it  after  all  of 
that  discussion  with  these  three  gentlemen  and  your  first  protest 
about  it ;  yet  you  signed  it,  then  ? — A.  I  did  sign  it,  yes. 

Q.  Knowing  that  it  was  in  there*? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  story  was  first  presented  to  you,  or  presented  by  you 
to  Mr.  Keeley,  what  did  Mr.  Keeley  say  to  you  ? — A.  When  the  story 
was  first  presented? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Why,  I  don't  recall  just  exactly  what  the  first  con- 
versation was. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you,  in  substance,  that  he  could  not  use  it  or  would 
not  use  it? — ^A.  I  left  it  with  him  there  for  several  days  before  I  had 
the  talk  with  him. 

Q.  At  any  time ;  if  you  took  it  in  there  and  left  it  and  walked  out, 
and  then  went  back  again,  that  is  the  time  I  want;  the  first  con- 
vei*sat]on  you  had  with  him  after  he  knew  what  it  was. — A.  I  could 
not  quote  the  first  conversation  verbatim,  but  he  asked  me  if  there 
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were  any  of  the  members  who  would  corroborate  my  story,  and  I 
told  him  I  had  no  one's  corroboration  except  my  own  story. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  cooperation  or  corroboration? — A.  Corroboration. 

Q.  Cooperation? — A.  No,  sir;  corroboration. 

Q.  Corroboration? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  there  were  other  members  who  would 
corroborate  your  story  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  whether  they 
would  or  not ;  that  I  had  given  my  story,  and  that  is  all  I  knew. 

Q.  Did  y(fu  discuss  any  diflFerent  members  by  name  or  location 
or  senatorial  district  or  county  or  otherwise  who  would,  or  might, 
corroborate  your  stoiy? — A.  I  discussed  that  in  the  manuscript. 

Q.  Did  you  with  Mr.  Keeley? — A.  That  was  gone  over,  and  I 
suppose  the  manuscript 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Keeley  and  his  attorney  and  detective  that 
there  werA  any  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  Illinois,  either 
by  name  or  by  other  designation,  but  you  didn't  believe  they  would 
corroborate  your  story  or  any  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  make 
that  statement. 

Q.  No? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  No.  At  the  time  that  jou  talked — ^well,  so  that  during  all  of 
the  time  that  you  were  negotiating  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its 
attorney  and  detective  about  the  sale  of  this  story  and  your  testi- 
mony?— A.  That  was  true. 

Q.  Yes?  Was  it  true  that  you  didn't  know  anybody  who  would 
corroborate  your  story? — A.   Yes,  sir;  it  was  true. 

Q.  And  you  were  negotiating  with  the  Chicago  Tribime  and  its 
attorney  and  detective  for  about  two  months  before  they  published 
your  story — a  part  of  your  story? — A.  There  was  no  negotiation. 
I  was  helping  to  investigate  it,  and  having  my  expenses  paid. 

Q.  Were  all  of  the  relations  with  them  tor  about  two  months 

A.  As  far  as  I  was  helping  to  investigate. 

Q.  Well,  you  and  the  Tribune  and  its  attorney  and  detective  trav- 
eled all  over  the  State  in  different  directions — the  managing  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  I  mean? — A.  No,  sir;  the  managing  editor  never 
traveled  with  me  any.    I  don't  know  where  he  went  m  my  absence. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  sufficient. 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  were  investigating — the  Tribune,  its  attor- 
ney, and  detective  were  investigating  your  story  for  nearly  two 
months,  not  quite  two  jnonths,  before  they  published  it,  weren't 
they? — A.  I  understand  they  were  investigating  it. 

Q.  When  they  wanted  you  they  sent  for  you  and  you  went  to 
them,  didn't  you,  and  gave  them  such  information  as  they  desired? — 
A.  I  informed  them  as  they  called  upon  me. 

Q.  This  story  as  printed,  or  the  story  as  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  what  part  of  the  entire  story. that  you  wrote? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  that  that  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  manuscript.  I 
would  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  the  entire  story,  is  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  by  any 
means. 

Q.  And  you  never  investigated  it  or  compared  it  or  examined  it 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  verbatim  copy  or  a  part  of  the  story  as 
you  wrote  it,  or  whether  it  contained  extracts,  accurate  extracts  or 
excerpts  from  your  story,  did  you  ? — A.  I  didn't  examine  it  carefully, 
but  it  was  substantially  a  part  of  it. 
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Q.  Now,  what  proportion,  what  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  story 
as  you  wrote  it  was  published  in  the  Tribune? — ^A.  Well,  they  took 
the  charges  out  of  there. 

Q,  No,  what  part — a  third,  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  what  other  part?— 
A.  Oh,  I  shoula  judge  it  was  less  than  a  quarter. 

Q,  Less  than  a  quarter  of  the  story  as  you  wrote  it  was  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune? — A.  Well,  the  manuscript  contained  208 
pages,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  pages  run  over  these  charges;  1 
Gould  not  sti|te  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Never  mind,  you  can't  appeal  to  them  for  infor- 
mation; you  need  not  look  to  them. 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  made  any  appeal  to  them  for  information. 
I  have  made  no  appeal,  Mr.  Hanecy,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Senator  Burkows.  Proceed. 

Judge  Hanecy.  About  a  quarter  of  what  you  wrote  was  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune? — A.  It  might  have  been  less  than  that;  I 
presume  it  was;  it  might  have  been  one-fifth  or  one-sixth. 

Q.  It  was  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  ? — A.  I  could  not  state  just 
exactly ;  I  don't  know  how  many  pages  they  published. 

Q.  But  the  Chicago  Tribune,  its  attorney  and  detective"  had  your 
story  when  they  extracted  from  it  such  parts  as  they  wanted  to 
publish. — A.  Thev  had  the  entire  manuscript. 

Q.  You  never  knew  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  story — part  of 
the  story  by  the  Chicago  Tribune — of  any  man  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Illinois  who  would  corroborate  your  story  or 
uny  part  of  it? — A.  I  did  not  know  that  anyone  would  corroborate  it 
by  confessing,  but  I  knew  there  were  others  guilty  from  what  they 
had  told  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  that 
his  comment  that  he  knew  from  what  they  told  him  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  that  it  is  perfectly  competent. 

Judge  Hanecy;  I  am  not  through. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  pardon  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  part  of  his  answer  was  uncalled  for  by  my 
question,  was  not  responsive  to  it,  and  projected  into  this  record 
something  that  this  honorable  committee  has  excluded  after  very  full 
deliberation  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  question  is,  "Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
would  corroborate,"  and  the  witness  answers,  "I  didn't  know  that 
there  was  anyone  who  would  confess."  He  answered  that  he  knew 
that  if  they  told  the  truth  or  confessed  that  they  would  corroborate  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  latter  part  of  that  answer  be  stricken 

out. 

Judge  Hanecy.  During  the  time  when  you  were  engaged  or  con- 
ferring with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its  attorney"  and  detective 
about  your  story,  were  you  sent  to  the  state's  attorney  of  Cook  County 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  its  attorney,  or  detective? 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  question ;  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Repeat  the  question. 

(Question  read  by  reporter.) 

Senator  Burrows.  You  understand  the  question? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then  will  you  answer  it  ? — A.  I  was  told  by  the 
parties 
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Jud^  Hanecy.  Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  this  honorable 
committee  the  name  of  the  party  or  parties? — A.  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Keeley  it  was  a  case  for  the  State's  attorney,  and  I  had  better  consult 
the  State's  attorney  relative  to  the  matter. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  tell  you  that  with  reference  to  the  time  that 
yon  first  went  to  him  which  would  be  about  the  1st  of  March  ? — A.  I 
don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  tell ;  I  don't  want  to  pin  you  down  exactly, 
but  we  want  your  best  recollection  ? — A.  I  doirt  remember  if  it  was 
at  my  first  visit — the  first  or  second  visit. 

Q.  The  first  or  second  visit?— A.  Or  may  be  the  third  visit. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  March  ? — A.  I  said  I  didn't  remember  ex- 
actly when. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  go  or  did  you  go  to  the  State's  attorney's 
office? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  question. 

Q.  When  did  you  ffo  there? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  when. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  go? — A.  About  some  time  in  March,  I 
should  judge. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  Mr.  Keeley  told  you  that  you  should  go 
there,  or  suggested  that  you  go? — ^A.  I  went  over  the  next  day  or 
possibly  immediately  after  I  left  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Keeley  make  the  appointment  for  you  ? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  make  the  appointment  for  you? — A.  I  was 
told  to  go  over  and  see  Mr.  Wayman  as  I  remember  it  now. 

Q.  who  told  you  that  ? — ^A.  I  was  told  it  was  a  case  for  the  State's 
attorney,  and  I  had  better  go  and  see  Mr.  Wayman. 

Q.  who  told  you  that? — A.  Mr.  Keeley. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  I  think  Mr.  McGuire  told  me  that  after- 
wards. 

Q.  How  about  Mr.  Austrian? — ^A.  I  didn't  discuss  that  with  Mr. 
Austrian. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  that  discussion  took  place? — A,  I  don't 
think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  with  you  to  the  State's  attorney's  office? — A, 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  meet  the  State's  attorney  of  this  county  before  you  went 
to  his  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Tribune  people  give  you  back  your  story  when  you  did 
go  to  the  State's  attorney's  office  to  take  it  there  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  there  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  State's  attorney,  Mr.  Wayman,  himself? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  did  go  the  first  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  you  were  coming? — A.  Well,  I  presume 

he  did. 

Q.  He  said  so,  didn't  he? — A.  Well,  T  introduced  myself  to  him 
when  I  went  in.  I  said,  "  My  name  is  White ;  "  and  he  says,  "  Walk 
in;  I  want  to  see  you  and  have  a  tiilk  with  you."  T  don't  know 
whether  he  said  '•  I  want  to  see  you."  He  said,  "  Walk  in  and  I  will 
see  you." 
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Q.  Did  yon  tell  him  then  about  your  negotiations  with  the  Trib- 
une?— ^A.  I  didn't  discuss  that  matter  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  discuss  with  him  ? — A.  The  matter  of  corruption 
in  tiie  Illinois  legislature. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  to  this  story  that  you  had  contracted  to  sell  to 
the  Tribune? — ^A.  I  hadn't  contracted  to  sell  the  story  to  the  Tribune. 

Q.  You  hadn't  made  a  contract  at  that  time? — ^A.  No  contract  to 
sell  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  saw  the  State's  attorney,  Wavman,  of  this 
county,  did  you  make  the  contract  with  the  Tribune?— A.  I  don't 
remember;  I  think  the  contract  was  made  along  the  last  of  April. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  you  to  inform  this  honorable  committee 
about  when  it  was,  with  reference  to  the  time  you  first  talked  with  the 
Staters  attorney.  Was  it — was  it  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  two  months 
after  you  talked  to  the  State's  attorney  first? — ^A.  I  stated  a  little 
while  ago  that  I  saw  Mr.  Wayman  along  in  March,  and  that  the 
Tribune  agreed  to  buy  this  story  along  the  last  of  April. 

Q.  Then  it  was  nearly  two  months  after  you  first  saw  the  State's 
attorney  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Keeley  before  the  Tribune  published 
your  story  ? — ^A.  I  presume  about  a  month  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  many  interviews  or  conferences  did  you  have  with  the 
State's  attorney  of  this  county  before  the  story  was  published,  or  a 
part  of  it,  by  the  Tribune  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  now  whether  I  had 
one  or  two;  I  might  have  had  two,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  had  many  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  State's  attorney  of  this  county  send  out  anybody  to  in- 
vestigate any  of  the  things  that  you  told  him  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  objected  to.  In  the  first  place,  he  could 
not  have  known  it. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  If  he  don't  know  he  may  say  so. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  the  second  place,  it  wouldn't  be  material  if  he 
was  informed  that  the  State's  attorney  sent  anyone  out.  If  the  State's 
attorney  did  send  anyone  out  you  can  prove  it  by  the  State's  attorney. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  he 
sent  out  anyone? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  at  that  time,  but  after- 
wards I  understood  that  he  did. 

Senator  Burrows.  At  that  time  did  you  know? — ^A.  At  that  time 
I  didn't  know. 

Judfi^e  Hanecy.  When  did  you  learn  from  the  State's  attorney  that 
he  had  sent  somebody  out  to  investigate  your  story? — A.  Oh,  it  was 
some  time  afterwards — after  the  grand  jury  proceedings  started. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  printing  of  a  part  or  your  story  by  the  Trib- 
une?— A.  I  was  sent  out  with  an  officer  to  investigate  this,  but  I 
didn't  know  at  that  time  the  exact  connections  of  the  officer,  but  after- 
wards I  was  informed  that  he  was  sent  out  as  a  representative  of  the 
State's  attorney's  office. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  officer? — A.  Mr.  Turner 

Q.  Mr.  Turner?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Turner  is  the  superintendent  of  the  White  &  McGuire  De- 
tective Agency,  isn't  he? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  superin- 
tendent or  not;  he  is  connected  with  them,  but  T  understand  they  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  State's  attorney's  office  at  that  time,  I  have 
learned  since  then. 
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Q.  Were  they  transferred  from  the  Tribune  to  the  State's  attorney's 
office  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Witness,  the  committee  wishes  you  to 
answer  the  questions  without  elaboration.    Now  repeat  the  question. 

(Last  question  read  by  reporter.) 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  your  answer  to  that? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  State's  attorney  had  at  that  time  six  detectives 
of  his  own.connected  with  the  State's  attorney's  office,  and  those  men 
at  different  times  traveled  with  you  to  different  parts  of  this  city  and 
different  States  of  the  Union,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  objected  to.  Supposing  the  State's  attorney 
had  only  five. 

(Last  question  read  by  reporter.) 

A.  I  don't  know  how  many  men  that  he  had. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  answers  that  part;  now  what  about  the 
rest  ? 

The  Witness.  Different  men  did  travel  with  me  at  different  times 
at  different  places  in  the  city  and  out  of  the  city. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  many  different  men  traveled  with  you  at 
different  times? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  that  we  went  over  that  yesterday;  he 
asked  him  and  he  said  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  to  Indiana,  and  he  asked 
him  if  he  stopped  at  the  best  hotels,  which  was  objected  to  and  you 
sustained  the  oDJection,  but  I  don't  care  if  the  committee  don't. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  many  men  traveled  with  you  from  the  State's 
attorney's  office  with  you  at  different  times? 

Senator  Burrows.  How  many  different  men? 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  many  different  men? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About? — A.  Permit  me  to  explain  myself  by  saying  this:  I 
don't  know  whether  Mr.  Turner  was  directly  connectea  with  it  or 
not;  I  am  informed  that  he  was;  he  went  with  me  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

Q.  How  many  other  men  traveled  with  you  after  you  were  put' in 
the  custody  of  an  officer? — A.  In  the  city? 

Q.  Yes;  in  the  city  and  out  of  the  city? — A.  Let's  see,  there  was,  I 
think  there  was  but  five  or  six  of  them ;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  There  were  six,  not  including  Turner,  weren't  there? — A.  I 
don't  remember  now;  there  might  have  been  five  or  six  besides 
Turner. 

Q.  Turner  was  not  connected  with  the  State's  attorney's  office 
regularlv,  one  of  the  regular  employees? — A.  I  dont  know  that;  I 
am  not  in  position  to  state  that. 

Q.  Turner  traveled  with  you  to  different  places  in  southern  Illinois 
under  the  name  of  Tierney,  didn't  he? — A.  He  introduced  himself 
first  as  Tierney. 

Q.  He  introduced  himself  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  Tier- 
ney?— A.  I  don't  know  about  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  was  with  you  ? — ^A,  He  did  to  different  people  as 

Tierney. 

Q.  \\Tien  he  was  with  you  at  different  parts  of  the  State  he  told 
different  people  that  you  would  talk  with  that  his  name  was  Tierney, 
didn't  he  ? — A.  He  said  yes,  that  his  name  was  Tierney. 
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Judge  Hanbcy.  My  purpose  in  that,  if  the  committee  pleases,  I 
want  to  designate  Turner  and  Tiemey  as  being  the  stole  man. 

Q.  The  last  clause  of  this  contract,  of  the  main  contract  between 
you  and  the  Tribune,  is  as  follows : 

You  reeerTe  to  yourself  all  book  or  otber  rights  to  the  story  other  than  the 
exclusive  newspaper  rights  hereinbefore  referred  to,  which  belong  under  the 
terms  hereof  to  the  Tribune  Company. 

What  did  you  reserve  ?  What  did  you  have  in  mind  as  reserving  to 
you  under  that  clause? — ^A.  The  publication  of  the  article  in  book 
form  or  magazine  form. 

Q.  For  sale? — A.  Well,  for  publication;  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  for  sale,  but  pamphlet  form. 

Q.  Were  you  to  publish  it  or  have  somebody  else  do  it  ? — A.  I  would 
have  to  have  someoody  else  publish  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  man  of  means,  are  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  property  or  other  assets  except  that  what  men 
in  your  walk  of  life,  a  conductor  or  motorman,  would  have  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  not  possessed  with  means. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  married  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  have  been  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  real  or  personal  property,  except  the  personal 

?roperty  about  your  person  and  your  clothing,  and  so  forth? — A. 
'hat  is  about  the  extent  of  my  personal  property. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  it  in  mind  that  you  were  going  to  publish  a 
book  or  have  it  put  in  the  form  of  a  book  and  have  it  copyrighted  and 
sold  ? — A.  I  might  have  had  it  put  in  a  book. 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  in  contemplation  ?  That  is  what  I  mean. — A. 
Well,  I  would  not  state  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  don't  know  what  I 
had  in  mind.    My 

Q,  Did  you  contemplate — did  you  want  to  say  something  else  ? — A. 
Ask  your  question. 

Q.  Did  you  contemplate  having  it  dramatized? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had 

not  figured  on  that  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  our  purpose,  the  purpose  you  had  in  view  in  having  it  printed 
in  book  or  pamphlet  form,  was  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  or 
realizing  money  tor  it  in  some  way,  wasn't  it?— A.  Well,  I  expected  to 
get  enough*  to  pay  my  expenses,  if  I  could  put  it  in  that  form. 

Q.  Yes;  but  if  you  put  it  in  some  other  form  you  would  get  some- 
thing more  than  expenses  ?— A.  In  what  other  form  have  you  refer- 
ence to? 

Q.  In  your  answer  to  my  question  you  said  you  expected  to  get  your 
expenses  if  you  put  it  in  that  form ;  if  you  didn't  put  it  in  that  form 
what  did  you  expect  to  get?— A.  Well^  if  I  wanted  it  in  any  other 
form,  if  I  wanted  it  in  pamphlet  form,  if  somebody  wanted  to  handle 
it  in  pamphlet  form  under  a  copyright,  that  would  be  a  different 

matter. 

Q.  You  intended  to  have  it  copyrighted,  didn't  you?— A.  I  had 
ideas  of  my  own  of  having  it  copyrighted. 

Q.  Your  purpose,  then,  was  to  prevent  anyone  else  from  publishing 
it  without  your  permission  ana  paying  you  for  it?— A.  Wellj  1 
don't  know.  I  dicm't  say  without  my  permission  and  without  paying 
me  for  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from  exaggerating  or 
detracting  from  the  story. 

7(»24*--S.  Rep.  942.  ei-3 ^11 
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Q.  You  think  there  was  somebody  that  might  exaggerate  it  more 
than  you  did.  Is  that  possible? — A.  They  might  exaggerate  it.  I 
think  there  has  been  considerable  exaggeration  in  some  respects  by 
parties  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  I  read  the  fourth  clause:  "For  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
hereby  granted  by  you  to  the  Tribune  Company  to  publish  this  story, 
or  a  revision  thereof  or  excerpts  therefrom,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  copyright  either  in  your  name  or  in  that  of  the  Tribune  Com- 
pany, but  in  which  shallbe  at  our  election  " — that  is,  the  Tribune — 
"  and  also  in  full  compensation  for  the  time  alreadv  spent  by  you  in 
assisting  us  in  obtaining  corroborative  evidence  of  the  racts  contained 
in  this  story  " — ^now  this  is  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to — 
"  and  in  full  compensation  for  all  your  time  which  shall  be  devoted 
by  you  to  further  substantiate  this  story  at  any  time,  which  time  you 
hereby  agree  to  devote  to  that  purpose  as  and  when  called  upon  so  to 
do."  "Now,  you  knew  that  if  you  did  not  substantiate  this  story, 
or  if  you  did  not  get  some  corroboration  in  some  way,  your  copy- 
right or  your  ability  to  sell  or  dispose  of  it  would  not  be  worth  mucn, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  That  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  You  had  not  considered  that  at  all,  had  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.^  Why  was  this  language  in  here,  then,  that  you  were  to  devote 
your  time  to  further — ^you  were  to  devote  all  of  your  time  necessary 
to  further  substantiate  this  story  at  any  time?  Why  was  that  lan- 
guage put  in  the  contract? — A.  Well,  the  inference  I  drew  from  it 
was  that  I  might  be  sent  here  or  there  or  some  place  else  in  the  State 
to  help  collect  evidence;  I  didn't  know.  I  didn't  draw  that  contract, 
Mr.  Hanecy. 

Q.  In  collecting  evidence  for  what? — ^A.  For  corroboration  of  the 
story. 

Q.  Evidence  for  what;  did  you  and  the  Tribune  and  its  detective 
and  its  attorney  intend  to  have  some  proceedings  in  some  court  com- 
menced ? — A.  1  had  no  agreement  or  understanding  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  had,  didnt  you? — A.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  knew  that  when  they  sent  you  to  the  State's  attorney 
there  was  something  contemplated  by  them  with  a  view  of  having  it 
taken  into  some  court? — A.  I  didn't  know  what  they  intended  to  do 
in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  did  contemplate  taking  it  into  court? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  has  answered  that  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Judge  IIanecy.  Didn't  you  know  that? — A.  I  didn't  know  what 
they  intended  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  this  language  meant,  then,  that  required 
you  to  further  substantiate  this  story? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  know 
what  it  meant ;  I  didn't  draw  the  contract. 

Q.  You  read  it,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  read  the  contract. 

Q.  And  read  it  a  number  of  times,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  read  it  over 
several  times;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  discussed  some  parts  of  it  and  objected  to  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  knew  that  these  provisions  required  you  to  give  as 
much  of  your  time  as  the  Tribime  Company  required  you  to  give  to 
substantiate  this  story  whenever  they  called  upon  you  so  to  do, 
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didnt  you? — A.  Well,  it  was  understood  that  way,  but  I  didn't  un- 
derstand it  was  court  proceedings. 

Q.  You  knew  that  this  contract  provided  for  that,  didn't  you? — 
A.  I  knew  that  it  called  for  any  time  that  they  might  call  upon  me 
to  help  have  the  story  corroborated,  but  not  in  court.  I  didn't 
understand  about  court  proceedings;  there  was  not  any  understand- 
ing about  court  proceedings. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  required  you  to  give  your  time  to  substantiate 
the  story,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  what  it  said. 

Q.  Then  who  added  this  part  to  the  part  of  the  contract  which  is 
above  the  signature  of  J.  Keeley,  vice-president  of  the  Tribune  Com- 
pany : 

To  The  Chicago  Trifmne  and  the  Tribune  Company, 

Gentleicen:  I  have  read  the  above  and  foregoing  and  agree  to  the  terms 
thereof,  and  to  accept  the  sums  of  money  as  therein  set  forth,  and  I  further 
agree  to  devote  my  time  and  services  to  substantiate  the  story  referred  to  as, 
and  when  requested  by  you  so  to  do,  in  such  manner  as  you  may  direct 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  put  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  embody  that 

Q.  Then  that  is  signed  Charles  A.  White  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  added  that  part  to  the  contract? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  Sir? — ^A.  I  don't  know  who  did  that. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  that  part  of  it  with  the  Tribune,  its  detective 

and    attorney,   before   you    signed   it ^A.  Well,   I    might   have 

said 

Q.  At  any  time? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  just  exactly  what  was  said 
in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  relation  to 
that? — ^A.  Something  was  said  there  about  me  having  to  run  around 
over  the  State  and  pay  out  additional  expense,  etc. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  knew,  didn't  you,  that  the  book  that  you  re- 
served all  rights  in  relation  to  in  that  story,  would  sell  better  if  you 
could  convict  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  or  remove  Senator  Lorimer  from 
his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  whether  he  knew  the  book  would  sell  bet- 
ter or  not. 

Judge  Hanect.  He  reserved  all  his  rights,  he  did  not  sell  that 
part  to  the  Tribune. 

Q.  You  knew,  didn't  you,  Mr.  White,  that  that  book  would  sell 
lietter — ^more  of  them  would  sell  at  better  prices^  and  you  would  get 
more  money  if  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  was  convicted,  or  if  Senator 
Ijorimer  was  removed  from  office,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  conviction  except  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  can  only  answer  in  his  own  way. 

Judge  Hanect.  He  has  not  answered  in  relation  to  that  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer? — A.  I  started  to  say  that  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  coilviction  of  Mr.  Browne  or  this  trial  of 
Senator  Lorimer,  or  anything  else  prior  to  the  signing  of  that  con- 
tract ;  I  knew  nothing  of  those  things. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  you  went  to  the  State's  attorney's  office  for, 
if  it  were  not  in  the  Browne  case? — A.  I  went  over  there  because  they 
told  me  it  was — it  was  a  case  for  the  State's  attorney,  they  thought  it 
was  a  case*  for  the  State's  attorney,*  and  I  did  not  know  but  he  might 
send  for  me,  so  I  went  over. 
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Q.  You  say  "they**  told  you  that;  who  told  you  that? — ^A.  Mr. 
Keeley. 

Q.  Their  attorney?  And  the  detective,  did  they  all  tell  you  that? — 
A.  I  think  Mr.  Maguire  might  have  said  something  about  it,  I  am  not 
positive. 

Judge  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^ntlemen.  we  asked  Mr.  Aus- 
trian lOT  Senator  Lorimer's  reply  to  this  letter  or  December  4,  but  he 
has  not  been  able  to  find  it.  Can  you  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  record  ? 
I  would  like  permission  to  put  that  in  the  record  when  you  find  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Will  you  let  me  take  the  copy.  This  letter  states 
that  his  story  was  worth  so  much.  The  date  01  the  letter  was  Decem- 
ber 4,  1909. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Be  careful,  Judge,  in  reading  that. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  understand  that  anything  that  comes  from  the 
other  side  is  dangerous. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter? 

Judge  Hanect.  The  letter  from  Mr.  White  to  Senator  Lorimer  is 
December  4.  1909,  and  this  letter  is  December  13,  1909,  on  the  letter 
head  of  William  Lorimer,  chairman.     [Reading:] 

Hon.  Ghables  A.  White,  O' Fallon,  III. 

Mt  Deab  Sni:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  4  in  which  yon 
advise  me  that  you  have  manuscript  ready  to  place  with  publishers  treating 
of  your  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature. 

I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  know  of  your  success  as  an  author. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  William  Lobimeb. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Redirect  examination  of  Charels  A.  White  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Mr.  White,  how  old  are  you? — A.  I  am  29. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  a  labor  lobbyist  at  Springfield,  111.  ? — 
A.  That  was  in  1907;  that  would  make  me  about — — 

Senator  Patnter.  If  I  understood  you,  Mr.  White,  correctly,  that 
you  hoped  to  get  a  letter  from  Senator  Lorimer  that  you  could  use 
in  connection  with  this  publication  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  by  that,  I  suppose  that  you  expected  a  letter  from  Senator 
Lorimer  that  might  aid  to  support  your  charges.  Is  that  the  hope  you 
had  in  the  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  no  evidence  against  Senator 
Lorimer  directly,  and  had  no  dealings  with  him. 

Q.  The  letter  recites  in  substance,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
language,  that  you  had  been  made  an  offer  or  some  inducement  had 
been  held  out  that  indicated  that  the  manuscript  was  worth  $2.25  a 
word — or  $2.50  a  word.  I  mean.  That  is  the  language  of  it,  "  I  have 
been  offered  a  sum  sufficient  to  value  the  manuscript  at  about  $2.50 
per  word."  Suppose,  that  Senator  Lorimer  had  placed  the  same 
value  upon  the  manuscript  that  you  did,  and  had  offered  you  $75,000, 
would  you  have  taken  it  ? — A.  I  would  have  lot  him  have  the  manu- 
script 

Q.  For  $75,000.  Would  vou  have  accepted  $75,000  if  he  had  offered 
it  to  you  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  would ;  if  I  had  I  might  have  turned  it 
over  to  somebody  else. 

Q.  You  would  have  turned  the  money  over  to  some  one  else? — 
A.  I  might  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Prior  to  your  going  to  the  legislature,  aYid  prior  to 
engaging  in  the  practices  that  you  have  here  testified  to,  were  yoa 
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ever  charged  with  engaging  in  any  corrupt  transactions  of  any  kind 
whatsoever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Judffe  Hanecy,  in  his  examination  of  you,  embodied  in  the 
question  detailing  the  conversation  which  he  says  you  are  alleged  to 
nave  had  with  one  Catherine  Woods  the  statement  that  you  tolled 
two  men,  a  white  man  and  a  black  man.  Did  you  ever  kill  anyone  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  or  any  other 
charge  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  never  arrested  in  my  life. 

Q.  Wereyou  ever  charged  with  any  other  offense? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  WhitcL  prior  to  your  dealing  with  the  Chicago  Tribime, 
which  you  stated  you  entered  into,  be^nning  in  about  the  early  part 
of  March,  1910,  had  you  completed  this  story  ? — ^A.  Prior  to  the  timi* 
the  Tribune  agreed  to  publish  it,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  No;  prior  to  the  time  of  your  opening  up  negotiations  with 
them,  had  you  completed  the  story  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  pnor  to  the  time  you  had  these  negotiations  had  you 
completed  the  story  ? — ^A.  I  added  some  to  the  story  after  the  special 
session.  It  might  have  been — ^the  story  went  to  New  York  some  tim^ 
in  February. 

Senator  Burrows.  February,  1910  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that,  when  had  you  completed  the  story  with  reference 
to  the  Lorimer  election  ? — A.  The  story  with  reference  to  the  Lorimer 
election  was  completed  in  September,  I  think — the  other  part  of  it. 

Q.  In  September,  1909?— A.  1909. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  has  the  story  as  written  by  you  been  changed  in  any 
particular  whatsoever? — ^A.  At  what  time  do  you  mean? 

Q.  At  any  time,-  any  statements,  declarations,  or  testimony  given 
by  you  in  court,  has  it  varied  from  the  written  manuscript  in  any 
way,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  writing  of  the  letter  of  December  4,  1909,  to  Senator 
Lorimer,  and  the  receipt  of  his  reply  offered  in  evidence  here  on  De- 
cember 13^  1909,  or  thereabouts,  did  you  embody  the  substance  of  your 
letter  to  him  and  his  reply  to  you  in  your  confession  ? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  and  has  it  been  there  over  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  were  asked  what  proportion  of  your  confession 
was  published  in  the  Tribune,  and  you  stated  that  there  might  have 
been  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  or  one-quarter,  that  you  did't  know,  as  I 
understand  your  testimony.  If  the  confession  is  exhibited  to  you 
now,  can  you  fully  explain  to  the  committee  as  to  the  portion  of 
the  story  that  was  printed  in  the  Tribune? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  state  about  how  much  of 
it  more  accurately. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  (handing  witness  a  book).  Give 
it  as  best  you  can ;  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  the  time  to  read  it. — A. 
I  think  it  was  divided  into  parts. 

Q.  Did  they  not  print  substantially  their  part,  as  you  now  recall 
it,  with  reference  to  the  so-called  "jack  pot "  and  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  "  Lorimer  election  ?  " — A.  Particularly  specific  state- 
m^its. 

Q.  A  large  part  of  your  confession  was  devoted  to  personal  com- 
ments and  opinions,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  they  didn't  print,  did  they? — A.  No,  sir;  I  made  copies 
also. 
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Q.  Those  they  didn't  print? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  They  printed  the  other? — ^A.  Tney  did  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails-^— 

Q.  (Intemipting.)  When  you  went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
March,  1910,  did  they  not  state  to  you,  sir,  then  and  there,  that  until 
the  story  was  verified  through  channels  which  they  might  select  that 
they  would  not  print  the  story.  Did  they  not  make  that  reply,  in 
substance  ? 

Judge  Hanegt.  This  witness,  Mr.  Austrian,  should  be  allowed  to 
state  tne  conversation. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  directing  him. 

Judge  Han  EC  Y.  You  are  suggesting  the  substance  of  what  he  is 
to  answer,  leaving  him  the  opportunity  to  say  yes  or  no  to  it.  It 
is  not  proper  to  put  a  witness  upon  the  stand  and  suggest  to  him 
the  form  of  his  answer  or  the  substance  of  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  does  not  hardly  apply.  Is  not  this  witness 
summoned  here  by  this  committee? 

Jud^e  Hanecy.  If  the  witness  desires  to  have  Mr.  Austrian  testify, 
put  it  m  his  words. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  objection  might  be  that  it  was  not  legal. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  was  said  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  the  story  or  anything  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the  rati- 
fication before  it  was  published,  or  anything  on  that  line? — A.  As 
I  remember  now  they  wanted  time  to  investigate  it  and  have  corrobo- 
ration of  the  story. 

Q.  Yes^  sir ;  ana  did  you  assist  in  any  way  in  that  corroboration  ? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Ii  so.  state  what  you  did. — A.  I  went  with  an  officer  or  detective 
to  some  01  the  members  in  southern  Illinois,  Representative  Becke- 
meyer^  Representative  Clark^  Representative  Sheppard,  and  Repre- 
sentative Link,  and  talked  with  those  men,  or  was  with  the  officer — 
with  the  detective — at  the  time  he  talked  with  these  men  in  my 
presence,  and  I  also  talked  with  them  in  his  presence. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  get  documents,  or  examine  documents,  with 
the  officer  at  different  times,  checks,  hotel  registers,  and  the  like? 
Yes  or  no ;  I  don't  know  whether  you  did  or  not. — A.  We  examined 
those  things  later  on ;  yes,  sir.  I  did  not  go  to  hotels  and  examine 
the  register  there. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  city  of  Chicago  between  the  first  visit 
to  Mr.  Keeley  to  the  last  visit,  with  reference  to  the  taking  up  of 
this  story,  any  length  of  time? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  now. 
Between  tne  first  visit  and  the  last  visit 

Q.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  story  were  you  not  in  Chicago 
most  of  the  time? — A.  I  stayed  here  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.  This  $250  you  have  referred  to,  was  that  paid  you  by  the 
Tribune  before  you  entered  into  this  agreement  or  subsequent  there- 
to ? — A.  It  was  prior. 

Q.  Was  it  paid  to  you  in  one  amount  or  a  number  of  times  in 

Q.  Was  it  paid  to  you  in  one  amount  or  a  number  of  times  in 
installments? — A.  In  small  payments,  different  amounts. 

Q.  What  was  it  paid  to  you  for? — A.  Expenses. 

Q.  That  was  to  be  paid  to  you  whether  the  story  was  accepted  or 
not? — A.  Yesj  sir;  they  were  to  pay  my  expenses. 
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Q...  Counsel  has  read  in  evidence  here  a  letter  from  you  to  Lee 
O'Neill  Browne  on  or  about  the  16th  of  September — ^the  date  has 
escaped  my  mind — in  which  you  asked  Browne  to  loan  you  some 
monej 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  8th  of  September. 

Q.  You  wrote  such  a  letter,  dia  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  was  exhibited  to  you  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Counsel  then  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  had  received  $1,000 
of  the  so-called  "  Lorimer  "  money  and  $900  of  the  so-called  "  jack- 
pot "  money,  and  you  testified,  I  believe,  that  you  had. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  what  had  become  of  the  $1,900  which  you 
had  received  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  of  the  Lorimer  and  jack-pot 
money  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  when  you  undertook  to  borrow 
from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? 

Judge  Hanect-  I  object  to  that.  That  is  the  very  quiBstion  that 
was  presented  to  this  committee  yesterday,  and  it  was  argued  very 
fully,  and  the  objection  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  corroborate  himself  by  showing  by  Miss  Van  de  Veen  or  somebody 
else  that  at  a  certain  time  he  had  certain  money  and  paid  certain  bills 
of  his  and  did  certain  other  things.  It  is  done  simply  to  corroborate 
his  testimony  by  building  up  and  projecting  into  this  proceeding 
facts  and  circumstances  created  by  himself.  He  might  go  aroimd 
and  tell  different  people  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  said  that  was  premature ;  that  it  might  not  be 
disputed.  You  remember  the  question?  You  will  remember  the 
question,  Judge  Hanecy,  to  this  witness.  You  received  $1,000  on  the 
15th  day  of  June  and  $900  on  the  16th  day  of  July;  that  is,  $1,900, 
and  still  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  less  than  two  months  after 
the  receipt  of  this  $1,900,  you  were  trying  to  borrow  $50  from  Lee 
O'Neill  Browne.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that?  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  story  appear  improbable,  that  if  he  had  received 
$1,900  in  June  and  July  what  would  necessitate  the  borrowing  of 
$50  or  $25  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  on  the  8th  day  of  September? 
Haven't  I  a  right  to  show  what  became  of  the  money  ?  The  law  is 
absolutely  clear  that  where  it  is  contended  that  a  story  is  of  recent 
fabrication  that  any  statement  or  acts  by  the  witness  when  the  motive 
was  not  there — the  impelling  force  was  not  there — is  perfectly  com- 
petent evidence. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  these  authorities  more 
fully  than  I  did,  because  I  have  a  great  line  of  authorities. 

Senator  Buhrows.  What  is  the  question?    Read  it,  please. 

(Last  question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

senator  Bfrrows.  The  witness  can  answer  that  question. 

A.  I  paid  off  a  number  of  bills  immediately  after  I  went  to  East 
St.  Louis  from  Chicago,  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  about  the  21st  of 
June.  I  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a  visit  to  the  South ; 
that  is,  of  the  Lorimer  money  principally  that  I  got  in  Chicago; 
and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  money  in  company  with  Browne  on 
the  vacations  we  had  here  on  the  lake  and  different  places  in  Chi- 
cago, and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  company  with  my  friends. 
I  can  almost  account  for  the  different  payments  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  say  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th? 

A.  The  21st,  I  think,  was  Sunday  following  the  20th.  There  were 
some  bills  paid  off  then  and  some  debts. 
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Q.  Mr.  White,  referring  to  the  letter  introduced  in  evidence  of 
September  9,  1909,  in  reply  to  your  request  for  $50  from  Bro>yne, 
Browne  says,  "  I  am  pretty  hard  up  myself  after  the  fierce  vacations 
we  all  had,  but  have  managed  to  scratch  out  the  fifty  for  you."  Wliat 
vacations  aid  he  refer  to? 

Judge  Hanboy.  I  object 

Q.  What  vacations  or  trips  did  you  make  with  Browne  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  house  in  June,  1909,  and  the  writing  of  this  letter 
on  September  9,  1909  ? 

Judge  Haneot.  I  submit,  if  these  collateral  matters  are  to  be  gone 
into — would  it  not  be  competent,  I  submit,  to  have  this  man  state 
facts  and  circumstances  not  created  by  somebody  else,  not  what 
somebody  else  told  him  tending  to  corroborate  or  substantiate  his 
testimony  as  to  the  important  question.  The  authorities,  I  submit, 
are  uniform,  and  I  read  a  number  of  them  to  this  honorable  com- 
mittee yesterday,  but  only  a  very  small  number,  that  that  testimony 
is  in  no  way  competent.  The  witness  can  not  corroborate  himself 
by  facts  and  circumstances  that  he  did  not  create.  It  is  not  com- 
petent and  never  has  been  held  competent  by  any  court  that  a  wit- 
ness can  create  facte  and  circumstances  and  mvoke  them  to  substan- 
tiate his  main  testimony. 

Senator  Hjsyburn.  IJjpon  the  subject  you  have  just  presented,  what 
is  the  objection  to  offering  the  testimony  as  to  his  attempt  to  borrow 
money? 

Juage  Hanecy.  It  was  the  entire  correspondence.  Mr.  Austrian, 
as  this  honorable  committee  will  remember,  introduced  a  part  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  witness  White  and  Browne,  and  that  is 
all  they  introduced ;  I  think  three  or  four  letters,  and  then  stopped. 
They  did  not  introduce  the  entire  correspondence.  I  think  three  or 
four  letters  and  then  stopped.  They  did  not  introduce  the  entire 
cbrresi)ondence,  so  that  this  honorable  committee  would  have  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  correspondence  created  by  these  parties,  prior 
to  the  arising  ot  any  controversy  or  difference  between  them.  And 
that  eliminated  all  of  the  letters  before  the  9th  of  June.  The  first 
letter  they  introduced  and  the  second  was  the  13th.  They  did  not 
introduce  the  one  of  the  24th,  and  they  did  not  introduce  any  after 
that.  Now,  I  introduced  this  letter  of  July  9  and  the  reply,  and  I 
went  through  the  others  to  the  end.  I  introduced  every  letter  and 
every  telegram,  and  every  piece  of  writing  or  particle  of  evidence, 
created  by  either  of  the  parties  in  connection  with  the  other.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  putting  that  in.  Senator  Heyburn.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  fact  is  created,  that  this  witness  has  created  himself,  at  dif- 
ferent times^  the  fact  that  those  facts  that  warrant  a  certain  inference 
or  a  certain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  every  fact  and  every 
circumstance  created  by  a  party  may  have  an  inference  drawn  from 
it,  but  the  fact  that  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  them,  does  not 
break  down,  avoid  or  set  aside  the  rule  of  evidence  that  he  can  not 
build  up  his  original  testimony  by  facts  and  circumstances  created  by 
himself.  If  he  may,  then  he  may  go  out  and  tell  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men  his  story  in  all  its  details,  with  all  of  his  strength  and 
force,  and  then  bring  in  all  those  different  parties. 

Senator  Hbybtjbn.  I  think  the  committee  recognizes  that  prin- 
ciple; but  my  suggestion  was  simply  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
purpose  for  which  you  introduced  the  letter  from  the  witness  asking 
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of  Mr.  Browne  a  loan  of  money,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  had  tne  money,  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
borrowing  it 

Judge  Kanecy.  I  will  say,  Senator  Heybum,  that  that  would  be  a 
fair  inference  from  the  facts  that  he  created.  They  were  facts 
created  by  him  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  controversy  between  the 
witness  and  Browne  and  no  controversy  between  the  witness  and 
Senator  Lorimer,  and  no  facts,  circumstances,  or  conditions  that 
might  induce  the  witness  to  falsify  or  tell  what  was  not  true,  and  not 
when  conditions  had  arisen  by  which  these  things  were  made  import- 
ant for  him  to  falsify,  but  conditions  as  they^  existed  at  that  time. 
He  can  not  be  allowed  to  go  back  and  bring  in  here  facts,  circum- 
stances, and  conditions  that  he  created  himself  that  might  corrobo- 
rate, sustain,  or  substantiate  his  testimony.  The  rule  of  evidence  is 
uniiorm  upon  that.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  any  witness  could  go  out 
and  deliberately  create  facts  and  circumstances  and  then  bring  them 
in,  or  refer  to  them  or  bring  in  the  parties  who  saw  certain  things. 
Blustrations  were  given  by  the  different  courts  of  last  resort  in  me 
different  States  in  a  few  of  the  cases  I  have  here,  and  I  will  say  to 
this  honorable  committee  that  I  have  many  more  along  the  same  line. 

Senator  Heybukn.  The  committee  has  no  doubt  in  regard  to  that 
question  that  a  man  can  not  build  up  his  case  by  self-serving  testi- 
mony.   My  question  did  not  go  into  that  at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  understand,  Senator  Heybum,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  question  was  to  inquire  whether  I  had  in  mind  the  inference 
that  everybody  knowing  the  facts  must  have  had.  He  swears  he  had 
$1,900  in  his  possession  that  he  obtained  between  the  15th  of  June 
and  the  l7th  of  July,  and  in  less  than  two  months  after  that  he  was 
borrowing  money  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne. 

Senator  Frazier.  For  what  purpose  did  you  introduce  that  letter 
from  Mr.  White  to  Mr.  Browne  asking  for  a  loan  of  $50?  Was  it 
not  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  witness  that  he  could  not  have 
had  just  prior  to  that  $1,900? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  was  one  of  the  things. 

Senator  Frazier.  If  that  was  the  purpose,  why  is  it  not  competent 
for  the  witness  to  explain  why  he  did  not  have  the  $1,900? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  not  the  purpose.  He  is  trying  now  to 
build  up  his  testimony,  to  support,  corroborate,  and  substantiate 
himself. 

Senator  Frazier.  He  didn't  build  up  anything;  you  introduced  the 
letter  yourself. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  created  it. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  was  before  any  controversy  arose,  and  you 
introduced  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  could  not  have  been 
correct  in  his  statement,  or  at  least,  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  be 
inferred  that  he  was  correct  in  his  statement  that  he  had  $1,900  only 
a  month  or  two  before,  because  at  this  particular  time  in  September 
he  was  asking  to  borrow  $50.  It  was  testimony  you  introduced. 
Now,  having  introduced  that  testimony,  why  is  it  not  competent  for 
him  to  state  why  he  did  not  have  the  $1,900  and  what  he  did  with  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Because  the  testimony  I  introduced  was  evidence — 
uncontradicted  evidence — that  this  witness  created  himself  at  that 
time.  It  is  not  open  to  controversy.  It  is  not  controverted  and 
can  not  be  a  controverted  fact  that  the  testimony  I  introduced  there 
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was  created  by  this  witness.  If  it  were  the  testimony  of  some  other 
witness,  and  ne  denied  it,  or  if  some  other  witness  stated  that  he 
asked  Browne  for  $50,  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  Browne 
loaned  it  to  him,  or  did  not  loan  it  to  him,  and  he  aenied  it,  then 
there  might  be  some  plausibility  at  least  in  the  argument  that  he 
would  have  a  right  to  controvert  that  question.  But  here  the  evi- 
dence that  was  introduced  is  not  controverted.  He  admits  here  under 
oath  that  it  was  his  handwriting;  that  he  did  it  for  a  purpose.  •  Now. 
what  he  wants  to  do  or  what  his  counsel  wants  to  do  for  him,  is  to' 
create  conditions  or  facts  and  circumstances  to  overcome  the  created 
fact  and  circumstances,  when  there  is  a  controversy  between  him  and 
somebody  else  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  uncontroverted  testimony 
that  he  created  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  This  same  testimony 
was  offered  on  the  trial  of  the  People  against  Lee  O'Neill  Browne, 
and  this  witness  was  ^ked  that,  ana  he  brought  up  his  stenographer 
here.  They  introduced,  or  attempted  to  introduce,  on  the  trial  or  the 
People 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  excuse  me?  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee will  be  aided  any  by  rehearsing  what  the  court  did  in  some 
other  trial. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  Established  author- 
ities should  be  recognized  so  far  as  they  are  respectable  authorities. 
This  was  a  proceeding  between  these  same  parties,  and  this  same 
evidence  was  offered,  and  my  purpose  was  not  to  show  what  the 
ruling  of  the  court  was  there,  especially,  but  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  this  witness  attempted  to  show  or  what  these  parties  at- 
tempted to  show  to  sustain  himself.  He  brought  in  a  Miss  Vande- 
Veen,  a  lady  friend  of  his  down  there  to  testify  that  she  saw  him 
with  certain  money,  and  that  she  saw  him  pay  certain  debts.  And 
that  is  the  very  thing  you  discussed  yesterday,  and  before  we  got 
through  citing  authorities  to  this  honorable  committee.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  facts  and  circumstances  not  created  by  the  witness  himself 
may  be  given  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  or  sub- 
stantiating the  testimony  of  the  witness,  but  that  is  always  a  judicial 
question,  and  judicial  authorities  must  determine  if  the  facts  and 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  sustain  the  principal  collateral 
facts  stated  by  the  witness  on  the  main  question  itself.  They  are 
not  competent  when  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  created  or  con- 
trolled by  the  witness  who  is  attempting  to  give  his  testimony  upon 
them.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  I  will  refer  to  these  cases  where 
the  courts  of  last  resort  have  passed  upon  the  question  and  have  held 
that  the  testimony  is  not  competent.  If  a  man  may  commit  an 
offense — if  a  man  may  commit  perjury — if  a  man  may  lie — then  go  on 
and  tell  a  plausible  story  when  he  is  charged  with  the  falsenood 
and  perjury,  and  may  make  explanations  created  by  himself,  why 
vou  could  never  get  at  the  real  truth  of  the  facts  and  the  conditions, 
!)ecause  the  man  would  be  a  dummy  if  he  could  not  create  or  have 
created  for  him,  a  theory  and  a  plausible  excuse  that  would  overcome 
a  plain  statement  made  by  him  in  his  original  letters,  and  that  is 
this  condition. 

May  I  add  in  further  answer  to  Senator  Frazier  that  the  purpose 
was  in  introducing  this  correspondence,  that  letter  and  that  note, 
was  to  give  to  this  honorable  committee  all  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  parties,  Browne  and  White.    The  other  side  only 
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gave  two;  I  gave  all.    I  wanted  all  of  them  produced,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  him  upon  that  question  alone,  but  for  the 

Surpose  of  showing  the  relationship  between  Browne  and  White, 
irowne  was  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  White  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  House.  There  was  a 
controversy  between  the  Democrats  as  to  the  leadership,  and  after 
Browne  had  been  elected  leader,  then  some  of  the  minority  of  the 
Democratic  party  still  adhered  to  Tippit,  another  leader,  and  refused 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  Browne  in  some  matters.  This  witness 
did  not„  he  was  an  adherent  of  leader  Browne  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  their  relationship  had  always  been  friendly.  The  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  was  there.  One  of  the  factions  in  the 
legislature  on  the  Democratic  side  was  an  adherent  of  the  national 
committeeman  and  the  other  was  not,  and  they  had  trouble  there. 
To  show  the  relationship  of  this  witness  with  Browne  and  Browne's 
relationship  with  this  witness,  we  can  show  that  this  witness  had 
asked  favors  time  after  time  from  Browne,  and  had  borrowed  not 
only  this  time,  but  before 'and  afterwards  from  Browne  and  that 
Browne  had  loaned  him  money  and  they  were  all  introduced  here 
in  evidence,  and  we  can  show  this  witness  with  all  the  friendly 
relations  that  existed  between  them  and  the  favors  done  by  Browne 
for  him,  that  this  man  betrayed  him.  Why,  what  was  the  motive? 
There  must  have  been  some,  and  it  must  be  the  $75,000,  or  some  other 
considerable  consideration,  or  a  man  would  not  ordinarily  do  the 
things  that  this  witness  testifies  he  did  do.  That  is  not  open  to 
controversy.  This  witness  asked  Browne  to  get  him  a  position.  He 
testifies  to  thfit  here.  To  get  him  a  job  as  a  conductor  with  the  trac- 
tion company  in  East  St.  Louis,  but  JBrowne  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
that;  then  he  asked  him  to  get  him  a  job,  and  Browne  tried,  and  did 
get  him  a  job,  and  then  he  refused  to  take  it  That  is  why  this 
letter  was  introduced  and  why  this  note  and  other  instruments  were 
introduced,  showing  the  relationship  between  the  parties  by  the  acts 
of  the  parties  that  were  created  by  them  at  times  and  the  different 
transactions  before  any  controversy  arose  between  them.  But  after 
that  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  the  parties  to  explain  away  the 
facts  that  were  created  at  the  time.  Now,  that  is  why  we  introduce  it, 
and  I  submit  that  he  can  not  now  go  on  and  build  up  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  few  of  these 
cases,  if  this  honorable  committee  desires  it ;  and  I  think  it  will  settle 
the  question  beyond  any  doubt. 

Mr.  AcsTRiAN.  Why  not  let  counsel  submit  to  the  committee  the 
case  that  he  says  is  the  strongest  in  his  favor,  and. let  me  submit  to 
the  committee  the  case  I  say  is  the  strongest  on  my  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  committee  can  then  determine.  Each  select  our  most 
favorable  case,  and  the  committee  can  then  determine  where  the  pre- 
ponderance of  authorities  are.  There  isn't  a  shadow  of  doubt  about 
it.  I  am  not  trying  to  introduce  any  evidence  that  was  created  after 
the  controversy  arose.  I  am  simply  asking  this  man  to  account  for 
the  money  that  Judge  Hanecy  asked  him  about,  that  is  all.  The 
facts  are  there.  The  facts  occurred  long  prior  to  this  controversy — 
long  prior  to  the  arising  of  any  motive  that  would  tend  to  make 
the  witness  change  his  testimony ;  that  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Senator  Burrows.  What  authoritie:^  do  you  allude  to? 
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Judge  Hanegt.  I  have  a  long  line  of  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  chair  will  make  this  suggestion,  that  you 
proceed  with  this  witness  on  some  other  point,  and  the  committee 
will  consider  this  question  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  hand  the  committee  one  or  two  volumes? 

Senator  Burrows,  x  es,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you.  You 
can  examine  the  witness  upon  some  other  point. 

Q.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  leaving  that  subject  for 
the  time  being,  Mr.  White^  there  was  offered  to  you  to  identify, 
yesterday,  a  letter,  or  a  printed  copy  or  a  purported  printed  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  you  to  the  Belleville  Democrat  on  May  29, 
1909.    Do  you  recall  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  letter  in  which  you  gave  to  the  editor  of  the  news- 

Eaper,  the  Belleville  Democrat,  your  reasons  for  voting  for  Senator 
lorimer? — ^A.  WelL  it  was  not  my  reasons  entirely. 

Q.  I  mean,  that  tne  letter  purported  to  give  your  reasons  for  vot- 
ing for  Senator  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  That  is  the  letter  I  refer  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  how  that  letter  was  written, 
by  whom  and  what  part  you  took  in  it? — ^A.  The  letter  was  written 
hj — it  was  a  typewritten  letter — Mr.  Browne;  it  was  prac- 
tically his  own  dictation.  The  letter  was  a  typewritten  letter,  as  I 
stated,  and  was  practically  Browne's  dictation.  He  was  consulted 
about  the  letter,  and  the  letter  came  up  as  a  result  of  what  Editor 
Kern  had  in  his  paper  said  about  the  men  who  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer,  and  the  reading  of  that  article  suggested  this  letter. 

Q.  Browne  did  ? — A.   x  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  thereupon  was  the  letter  written? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Browne  have  anything  to  do  with  writing  the  letter? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  made  a  number  of  changes  in  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  motive  or  reasons  for  sending  that  letter? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  Catherine  Woods  has  been  mentioned  to  you  as  one 
of  the  persons  to  whom  you  stated  that  you  were  going  to  make 
Browne  "  come  across,"  and  Senator  Lorimer  "  come  across "  and 
travel  around  the  world  from  Mexico  to  Asia  and  back.  Do  you 
know  Catherine  Woods? — A.  I  knew  her  to  go  in  and  buy  cigars. 
I  have  been  out  with  her  three  or  four  times,  possibly  five  times. 

Q.  Was  that  the  entire  extent  of  your  acquantanoe  with  her? — A. 
Substantially  so. 

Q.  William  Sturmer  was  mentioned  to  you  on  cross-examination 
that  you  had  unfolded  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  money  from  Lee 
O'Neill  Browne  and  Senator  Lorimer  and  make  them  "  come  across," 
etc.  How  well  had  you  known  Mr.  Sturmer? — ^A.  I  only  met  him 
that  summer  there. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Browne  introduce  you  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  He  was  a  friend  of  Browne's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  entire  extent  of  your  acquaintance  with  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  met  him  with  Browne. 

Q.  Fred  Zentner  was  represented  to  be  a  gentleman  to  whom  you 
unfolded  a  deal  to  hold  some  one  up  and  make  them  come  across  and 
then  take  a  trip  to  Europe  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him? — A.  I  never  saw  him  until  that  August 
up  there.  I  met  him  there,  and  Brown  was  there;  he  was  a  friend  of 
Browne's. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  your  acquaintance  with  him? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  your  acquaintance  with  him  in  August 
when  Browne  was  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  when  Browne  was  making  these  trips  with  you,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Sturmer  and  Zfentner  with  you  on  these  trips? — A.  24ent- 
ner  accompanied  us  on  one  or  two  trips. 

Q.  Accompanied  you  as  the  friend  of  Browne's,  didn't  he? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  whom  you  are  supposed  to  have  unfolded  this 
deal  to?  Is  he  the  same  man? — A.  That  is  the  man  that  has  been 
mentioned. 

Q.  William  Rossell,  the  man  referred  to  as  connected  with  the 
labor  movement,  what  acquaintance  did  you  have  with  him? — A.  I 
met  William  Rossell  in  1907. 

Q.  At  Springfield  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  acquaintance  intimate  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  yes; 
we  associated  a  good  deal,  and  I  loaned  him  sotne  money. 

Q.  And  he  loaned  you  some? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  never  loaned  me  any. 
He  never  paid  it  bacK. 

Q.  Will  you  detail  to  the  committee  the  entire  conversation  that 
you  had  with  William  Rossell  at  the  Palmer  House,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  which  conversation  was  referred  to  in  part  by  Judge 
Hanecy — an  alleged  conversation — ^referred  to  in  part  by  Judge 
Hanecy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  saw  Mr.  Rossell  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  irom  what  source  the  money  came ■ 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  the  same  conversation  referred  to  by  Judge 
Hanecy  in  his  questions  yesterday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  asked  Mr.  Rossell 
if  he  knew  from  what  source  the  money  came  from  that  was  used  in 
electing  Senator  Lorimer  and  he  told  me,  "  Well,  that  he  was  reliably 
informed  " 

Judge  Hanect.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  detailing  a  conversation  of  which  you  drew 
out  a  part,  and  he  is  entitled  to  bring  out  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  purpose  of  this  testimony  is  as  follows:  The 
question  was  put  by  Judge  Hanecy  to  Mr.  White  upon  the  witness 
stand  yesterday,  "  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Rossell  ?  "  and  he  an- 
wered,  he  did.  "During  that  conversation  did  Rossell  say  to  you, 
*  You  are  flying  pretty  high  for  a  labor  skate,' "  and  didn't  you  say 
to  Rossell — I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  him  exactly — ^but  "  Do  you 
know  anything  with  reference  to  corruption  in  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,"  and  he  said,  "No,  sir;  I  do  not;"  and  didn't  you  say 
to  him  something  with  reference  to  bribery  with  reference  to  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  or  some  reference  to  that  subject,  and 
he  said,  "  No,  sir."  Now,  haven't  I  the  right — he  saying  that  he  did 
have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Rossell  bearing  upon  this  subject— 3iaven't  I  the 
rijdit  to  have  him  disclose  what  the  talk  was? 

Judge  Hanect.  This  witness  said  he  didn't  have  any  such  conver- 
'sation  as  I  read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rossell  on  another  trial. 
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Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  exclude  the  answer. 
Mr.  Austrian.  He  didn't  answer. 
Senator  Burrows.  Then  we  will  sustain  the  objection. 
Q.  Mr.  White,  this  William  Joy  who  was  referred  to  by  counsel 
yesterday,  is  a  man  who  keeps  a  saloon  at  Springfield  to  whom  you 


you  ever  see  nim  to  know  nim  Deiore  you 
court  building,  if  you  did  meet  him  there,  and  he  was  pointed  out 
to  you  there? — ^A.  Jfot  to  my  knowledge.  Never  saw  the  man  before 
in  my  life  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  such  conversation  of  unfolding  to  him 
what  it  is  claimed  ^ou  did  unfold ;  if  so,  you  would  probably  remem- 
ber it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  with  reference  to  having  procured 
some  one  to  put  Yarbrough  upon  the  pay  roll  as  a  janitor.  Do  you 
recollect  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  caused  him  to  be  put  upon  the  pay  roll  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  as  a  janitor? — A.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne;  nearly  all  of  the  mem- 
bers were  permitted — it  is  a  system  in  vogue,  and  nearly  all  the 
members  are  permitted  to  have  one  or  more  men  appointed  to  dif- 
ferent positions  in  the  house  through  the  leaders  of  the  house. 

Q.  How  manv  men,  if  you  know,  did  Browne  have  upon  that  pay 
roll  under  similar  conditions? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can't  tell  about  how 
manv,  but  I  know  at  the  time  I  got  the  appointment  for  Yarbrough 
on  the  pay  roll  he  gave  another  representative  a  slip  of  paper  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  another  man;  but  it  was  understood 
with  all  of  us  tnat  the  followers  of  the  Democrats  had  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  leaders. 

Q.  This  man  George  Gloss,  the  motorman  referred  to  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  Judge  Hanecy,  how  long  had  you  known  George 
Gloss? — A,  I  knew  Mr.  Gloss  several  years  before  that;  he  worked 
in  East  St.  Louis,  on  the  cars  there,  on  the  O'Fallon  division. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  of  whicn  he  interrogated  you  on  cross-examination 
yesterday? — A.  Well,  some  time  after  the  election  of  Senator  Lori- 
iner  there  may  have  been  something  said  then ;  he  may  have  asked  me 
why  I  voted  lor  Lorimer. 

Q.  State  what  your  best  recollection  is,  was  there  any  such 
talk? — A.  He  asked  me  why  I  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer;  but  I 
don't  remember  now  just  the  answer  I  gave  him;  I  evaded  giving 
him  an  answer  along  that  line. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  or  not  you  were  not  an  adherent  of 
Governor  Deneen  yesterday,  and  you  were  shown  a  letter  written 
from  Browne  to  you  with  reference  to  wiring  folr  the  Morris  record. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  an  adherent  of  Governor  Deneen? — A.  No;  I  have 
never  been  in  his  office  but  one  time  during  the  session. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Governor  Deneen? — A.  No,  sir;  only  the  one 
time  I  went  in  there  to  consult  him  about  a  bill. 

Senator  Burrows.  Counsel  didn't  ask  you  what  you  went  in  for. 
Is  that  the  only  time  you  met  him  ? — A.  I  met  him  another  time  on 
the  train  going  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Scott. 
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Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  times  in  your  life,  were  they  not? — A. 
Individually ;  we  talked  in  1907  as  a  committee — a  labor  representa- 
tive. 

Q.  I  mean  to  have  any  personal  conversation. — ^A.  Those  are  the 
only  two  times  to  my  knowledge  that  I  ever  talked  with  him. 

Q.  What  were  those  talks  about? — A.  I  talked  or  spoke  to  him 
about  my  bill;  it  must  have  been  in  February. 

Q.  What  year? — A.  It  might  have  been  the  last  of  March,  possibly 
in  April. 

Q.  Of  what  year?— A.  1909. 

Q.  The  other  talk  was  long  prior  to  that  ? — A.  The  other  talk  was 
at  the  time  Mr.  Scott  died. 

Q.  Mr.  ^Vliite,  did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Governor 
Deneen  or  Roger  Sullivan  or  anj  other  person  occupying  an  elective 
office  or  a  political  office  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois or  elsewhere  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  this  story  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  no  one,  except  those  I  have  mentioned. 

ciudge  Hanbcy.  We  don't  claim  that  he  had  any  conversation  .with 
Soger  Sullivan. 

The  Witness.  Just  a  moment.  I  tried  to  get  one  man  to  come  in, 
a  member,  and  confess  if  he  would.  He  spoke  to  me  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  affair. 

Q.  You  tried  to  get  another  man  to  go  to  a  man  and  confess? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  he  talked  with  him,  he  told  me  afterwards. 

Q.  In  a  letter  introduced  by  Judge  Hanecy  yesterday  from  you  to 
Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  dated  in  October,  1909,  you  say,  "  The  thought 
of  every  man  is,  life  brings  some  interesting  surprises.  So  I  presume 
we  should  not  be  surprised  at  anything  in  these  wonderful  days.  If 
I  live  lonff  enough  I  expect  to  repay  you  every  dollar  you  have  given 
me.  Doirt  be  surprised  in  the  future  at  any  action  I  may  take." 
What  did  you  have  reference  to  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that,  if  the  committee  please.  He  is 
asked  to  explain  something  that  he  said  there.  Whatever  that  con- 
veys is  competent  here,  but  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  explain 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  language  that  he  used  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  binding  anyone. 

Judge  Hanect.  He  is  seeking  to  bind  somebody  by  the  testimony 
given,  and  now  is  trying  to  explain  away  the  fair  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  language  used  at  that  time  by  giving  some  other  meaning 
to  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  will  not  spend  any  time  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  shortly  after — some  time  after—you  wrote  this  let- 
ter introduced  in  evidence  to  Senator  Lorimer,  did  you  write  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Browne? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date,  about,  as  best  you  can  remember? — A.  I  think  the 
date  was  February  27,  1910. 

Mr.  Austrian.  1  will  ask  counsel  whether  they  have  that  letter? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  Mr.  Austrian.  I 
think — ^just  wait  a  minute. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  the  letter  he  inquired  about? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Never  had  any,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Was  that  letter  sent  by  you  to  Mr.  Browne? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  we  have  asked  to 
have  Mr.  Browne  summoned  here,  and  if  the  letter  is  produced  by 
him,  this  may  go  out;  if  not  produced  by  him^  we  will  endeavor  to 
show  it  is  the  best  evidence  we  have  on  tne  subject.  I  want  to  make 
that  statement  before  I  endeavor  to  get  the  contents  of  that  letter  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  defer  that  until  you 
call  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  have  to  call  the  witness  back. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  think,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  you  had  better  wait 
until  Mr.  Browne  is  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  you  testified  on  cross-examination,  in  response  to 
questions  put  to  you  by  counsel,  that  you  started  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  publishing  house  m 
the  city  of  New  York  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  that  story, 
is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  communications  had  between  you  and  those 
publishing  houses  by  letter,  in  writing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  papers  I  now  hand  you  and  tell  me  if  that 
is  a  part  of  the  correspondence  had  upon  that  subject?  Look  at  them 
and  see  whether  they  are  the  ones;  I  will  put  them  back  in  the 
envelopes  for  you. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  offer  those  in  evidence. 

Senator  Burrows.  Any  objection  to  them? 

Senator  Gambi.e.  If  tney  show  that  he  has  made  efforts  along  that 
line,  might  it  not  be  competent  evidence.  The  declarations  of  counsel 
bandying  words  back  and  forth  is  not  evidence.  Sometimes  state- 
ments are  made  that  are  not  made  good  in  the  trial.  I  think  it  will 
be  time  to  take  this  question  up  when  the  evidence  is  in. 

Senator  Paynter.  My  recollection  is  that  this  witness  testified  to 
the  fact;  that  he  offered  this  story  for  sale  before  the  Tribune  was 
approached. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Then  it  is  in  the  record  now  that  he  did  offer  it 
for  sale  before  he  approached  the  Tribune.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  we  have  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possibly  would  sfet  on  that  question. 

Judge  Han  EC  Y.  Mayl  inake  a  statement  here? 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Counsel  made  the  statement  that  I  stated  that 
there  was  conspiracy  between  Roger  Sullivan,  Governor  Deneen,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  never  said  that,  and  you  gentlemen  will 
remember  that  I  did  not,  and  I  can  not  allow  it  to  go  unanswered, 
because  the  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  that  it  should  go  out  for 
publication.  I  never  mentioned  Roger  Sullivan's  name,  except  to  ask 
the  witness  if  he  was  not  a  national  committeeman,  and  if  he  was  not 
a  leader  in  the  house,  and  that  Tippit  faction  was  allied  with  Roger 
Sullivan,  and  he  was  allied  with  Browne.  I  never  said  that  or  any- 
thing from  which  it  could  be  inferred,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  now,  if  the  chairman  please  and  the  com- 
mittee, to  offer  this  document  in  evidence. 

Senator  Burbowb.  The  original  document? 
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Mr.  AusTBiAK.  Yes. 

Jndge  Haneot.  I  object 

Senator  Bitbrowb.  Objection  is  made. 

Mr.  AusnoAN.  I  think  that  is  the  same  question  that  you  said  you 
would  consider  during  the  noon  recess. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  White,  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  letter  of  October 
24  that  was  shown  to  you  yesterday— do  you  recollect  that  letter  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  some  reference  made  in  the  question  of  counsel  to 
you  of  a  letter  of  October  24  with  reference  to  procuring  a  position  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  letter?  Will  you  detail  to  thei<M)mmittee 
to  what  that  letter  referred  ? 

Judge  Hanect.  It  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  produce  the  letter  of  October  24. 

The  Witness.  It  was  not  October  24.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  I 
had  written  just  previous  to  October  24. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  us  to  produce  itt 

Mr.  AnfiTTRiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Judge  Hanecy  left  the  impression  that  it  was  in 
reply  to  a  letter  I  had  written. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  explain  any  answer  you  made  to  Judge  Hanecy 
with  reference  to  a  letter  of  October  24 1 

Judge  Hanegt.  This  letter  would  not  be  in  my  possession ;  it  is  in 
your  possession. 

The  Witness.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Browne  to  me  in  answer  to 
a  letter  I  had  written  to  him  previous  to  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  a  copy ;  you  can  use  that  if  you  desire. 

Q.  Do  jrou  want  to  look  at  it,  Mr.  White  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  would  like 
to  look  at  it.     [Letter  handed  witness.] 

Q.  What  explanation  do  you  want  to  make? — A.  I  would  like  to 
ask  where  the  letter  is  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Browne  relative  to  this 
matter. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  wanted? — A.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Have  you  that  letter? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Written  just  previous  to  October  24  to  which  this 
is  a  reply? 

The  Witness.  To  which  this  is  a  reply. 

Judge  Hanect.  This  letter  does  not  say  it  replies  to  anything. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter. 

Jiidge  Hanect.  The  letter  I  introduced  in  evidence  was  a  letter  by 
Mr.  white  to  the  Hon.  William  Lorimer. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  I  want  to  explain. 

Judge  Hanect.  You  want  that  letter? 

The  vTiTNESS.  No ;  I  want  the  other  letter.  That  is  a  reply  to  the 
letter  I  wrote  Browne. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  have  a  letter  from  White  to  Browne  about  Oc- 
tober 1, 1909,  or  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  immaterial.    I  will  recall  the  witness. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  Thomas  Kern,  who  was  referred  to  upon  your 
cross-examination  as  having  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
whom  you  asked  on  the  27th  of  May,  1909,  to  hold  up  a  so-called  ten- 
hour  labor  bill  and  said  if  he  would  hold  it  up  you  could  get  some 

70924*— S.  Rep.  942, 61-^ 12 
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money  out  of  it    Did  jrou  ever  have  any  such  conversation  with 
Hiomas  Kern? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Thomas  Kern  with  refer- 
ence to  a  ten-hour  labor  bill  at  all,  or  any  other  bill,  in  reference  to 
holding  it  up? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  reference  to  holding  up  any  bill 
whatever. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  account  in  the  legislature? — ^A.  Two 
thousand  dollars  and  mileage  and  $50  for  postage. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  15th  day  of  June,  1909,  had  you  drawn  your  entire 
quota  of  salary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  prior? — A.  I  drew  all  of  my  salary  before  the  last 
of  February,  1909,  as  I  remember  it  now. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  of  your  salarv  account  left  on  the  16th  day 
of  June,  1909? — A.  No,  sir.    My  bank  account  will  show 

Senator  Bubbows.  You  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock. 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1910 — 2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had : 

Charles  A.  WnrrB,  a  witness  heretofore  called,  resumed  the  stand 
for  further  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  and  testified  as  follows : 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  have  doubt  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  the  testimony  you  proposed  showing,  Mr.  Austrian,  the  disposition 
of  money  that  he  made  after  he  claims  to  have  received  this  sum  of 
$1,900,  all  told,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  the  committee  will  allow 
you  to  show  that,  without  establishing  a  precedent  as  to  what  we  may 
hold  under  other  conditions.  So  far  as  the  testimony  itself  is  con- 
cerned, of  course,  the  committee  will  give  such  consideration  to  it 
as  in  its  judgment  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Certainly ;  I  assume  that  applies  to  all  of  the  evi- 
dence that  either  side  may  produce. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes ;  and  I  may  as  well  say  about  your  other  offer 
to  admit  in  evidence  the  original  story  that  he  presented  the  committee 
will  have  to  sustain  the  objection ;  it  can  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  have  leave  to  offer  it  again  when  the  state 
of  the  record  will  be  different?  There  will  be  a  different  state  of  the 
record  if  counsel  pursues  the  theory  that  he  states  he  wiU.  . 

Senator  Burrows.  We  will  meet  that  question  when  it  arises. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  money,  this 
$1,900— we  will  take  the  $1,000  you  say  you  received  first  or  $900  that 
you  received  about  the  16th  or  17th  of  Jime  at  Chicago  at  the  Briggs 
House — will  you  state  what  disposition  you  made  of  that  money; 
what  did  you  do  with  it? — A.  I  paid  off  bills 

Q.  No;  where  did  you  take  it?  Did  you  put  it  in  your  pocket? — 
A.  Yes ;  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  took  it  to  OTallon  and  East  St 
Louis. 

Jud^e  Hanegt.  Address  the  committee  so  that  we  can  hear. — ^A.  I 

Eut  it  m  my  pocket — in  my  coat  pocket — and  took  it  back  to  East  St. 
louis  and  O  Fallon,  and  the  day  after  I  got  back  I  begun  to  pay  off 
some  bills  I  owed  and  some  other  debts  that  I  owed.  I  have  some  of 
the  receix>ted  bills  for  that. 
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Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  papers  I  now  hand  you  and  state  whether 
or  not  those  are  the  documents  you  referred  to  just  now  ? 

Jud^  Hanecy.  I  assume  that  it  won't  be  necessary  for  me  to  make 
objections  to  all  this  as  it  goes  in,  but  it  goes  in  subject  to  the  ruling 
and  die  doubt  which  the  chairman  expressed. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Yes. 

The  WrrNESS.  These  are  the  bills  I  paid  off  immediately  after 
arriving  back.  These  bills  were  paid  out  of  some  of  the  money  also. 
That  does  not  represent  all  of  the  money  that  was  paid  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

The  WrrNESS.  That  is  the  money  I  tave  receipts  for,  to  show  there. 

Q.  What  other  moneys  did  you  expend,  pay  out,  or  disburse  in 
any  manner  whatsoever?  I  want  to  save  time. — A.  I  could  not 
say  all. 

Q.  Examine  those  [handing  checks  to  witness]  ;  what  are  those? — 
A.  Those  checks  are  checks  that  I  drew  as  a  result  of  a  special 
deposit  made  of  that  money.  My  bank  account  was  exhausted  at 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  more  than  a  dollar,  possibly 
$1.80  at  that  time,  and  I  made  a  special  deposit  of  the  money  that 
I  received  up  here  from  Mr.  Browne  to  cover  those  checks  in  order 
to  cover  those  small  accounts  by  mailing  checks  out.  The  bank  book 
will  show  that.    A  memoranda  on  there  calls  for  some  bills 

Judge  Hanecy.  Are  you  offering  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  I  offer  them  in  eviaence. 

(Which  said  checks  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  l-A.] 

No. . 

O'Fallon,  III.,  6/19/1909, 
To  FiBST  National  Bank  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Jno.  Fey  $8.48,  eight  48/100  dollars. 

Chas.  a.  WniTE. 

On  the  back  of  said  exhibit  is  the  following  indorsement: 

Jno.  Fey.  Banner  Bottling  Company,  F.  U.  sec.  &  treas.  Pay  yourselves  or 
order.  Southern  Commercial  &  Savings  Bank,  St  Louis,  Mo.  W.  A.  Kammerer, 
cashier. 


[Exhibit  2-A.] 

No. 


O'Fallon,  III,,  6/19/190P. 
To  FiBST  National  Bank  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Trl  City  Packing  Co.  $3.54,  three  54/100  dollars. 

Chas.  A.  White. 

And  on  the  back  of  said  exhibit  the  following  indorsement : 

Beebe  Bros.  Pay  to  the  order  of  any  bank  or  banker;  all  prior  indorsements 
guaranteed.  June  22,  1009.  Union  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  East  St  Louis,  lU., 
B.  P.  Keshner,  cashier. 


[Exhibit  3-A.] 

No. . 

O'Fallon,  III.,  6/19/1909. 
To  First  Natiowal  Bank  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of  J.  H.  Herron  $2.66,  two  66/100  dollars. 

Chas.  A.  Whxtbl 
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And  on  the  back  of  said  exhibit  the  following  indorsement : 

J.  H.  Herron.    Pay  IIlinolB  State  Trust  Ck>.  Bank,  East  St  Lonis,  UU  or 
order.    The  New  Peerless  Bread  Go.    Per  Glenn  Pmett,  secy- 
Pay  to  the  order  of  Ft  Dearborn  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  June  29,  1900. 
All  prior  indorsements  guaranteed.    Illinois  State  Trust  Co.  Bank  of  Bast  St 
Louis»  IlL    Ja&  £.  Combs,  cashier. 


[Exhibit  4-A.] 

No. 

O'Faixon,  III.,  6/19/1909. 
To  First  National  Bank  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Peter  J.  McGann  $12.00,  twelve  and  SO/100  dollars. 

Chas.  a.  White. 
And  on  the  back  of  said  exhibit  the  following  indorsement : 

Peter  J.  McGann.    Pay  yourselves  or  order  German  Savings  Institution,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 


[Bzhlbit  6-A.] 

No. . 

O'Fallon,  III.,  6/19/1909. 
To  First  National  Bank: 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Suburban  Pharmacy,  $80/100,  80/100  dollars. 

Chas.  A.  Whitb. 

And  on  the  back  of  said  exhibit  being  the  following  indorsement : 

Suburban  Pharmacy,  by  Alex.  Woods,  prop. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  any  bank  or  banker,  prior  Indorsements  guaranteed  Jul.  7, 
1909.    Mechanics'  American  Naf  1  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  J.  S.  Calfee,  cashier. 


[Bzhlbit  ^A.] 

No. . 

0'FALrx)N,  III.,  6/19/1909, 
To  First  National  Bank: 

Pay  to  the  order  of  McGowan  House  10.50,  six  50/100  dollars. 

Chas.  A.  White. 

And  on  the  back  of  said  exhibit  being  the  following  indorsement : 

McGrOwan  House.  J.  L.  M.  Pay  to  the  order  of  any  bank  or  banker.  Prior 
indorsements  guaranteed.  June  24,  1909.  Mechanics'  American  Nat'l  Bank, 
St  Louis,  Mo.    J.  S.  Calfee,  cashier. 


[Exhibit  7-A.] 

No. . 

O'Fallon,  III.,  6/19/1909. 
To  FiBST  National  Bank  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Jos.  Klnlein,  $3.75,  three  75/100  dollars. 

Chas.  A.  White. 

And  on  the  back  of  said  exhibit  being  the  following  indorsement : 

Pay  Illinois  State  Trust  Co.  Bank,  East  St  Louis,  IlL,  or  order.  Independ- 
ent Brewers  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Ft.  Dearborn  Nafl  Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  June  23, 1909.  All 
prior  indorsements  guaranteed. 

Illinois  State  Trust  Co*  Bank  of  East  St  Louis,  111.,  Jas.  E.  Combs,  cashier. 

Mr.  Austrian.  (Handing  Judge  Hanecy  papers.) 
Judge  Hanecy.  The  first  and  second  pages  of  these  papers  are  in 
his  own  handwriting  and  are  simply  his  statement  or  a  memorandum 
of  things  that  he  says  he  paid  out  and  about  $25  or  $30  in  checka 
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Mr.  Austrian.  We  will  explain  that.  How  much  on  the  receipted 
bills? 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  about  $86. 

Mr.  AusnoAN.  These  checks  are  all  dated  the  19th  of  June. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  just  one  bill  in  this  bundle  of  papers  that 
is  against  Mr.  White,  out  of  all  that  number ;  all  the  others  are  against 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  ArrsTRiAN.  We  will  connect  these. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  just  the  way  they  should  not  go  in. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  the  bills  are 
against  as  long  as  these  are  bills  that  he  paid. 

The  Witness.  They  are  my  individual  bills. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Under  that  firm  name. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  is  the  amount  of  the  bills  paid  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Something  over  $200,  nearly  $300. 

Judge  Hanecy.  $35  in  checks.  There  are  bills  here,  I  think,  aggre- 
gating $65. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  difference  does  it  make,  the  amount,  if  that  is 
what  you  paid? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  was  answering  Senator  Burrows,  the  chairman, 
who  asked  how  much  they  were. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  say  the  checks  amounted  to  $35  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Thirty-five  dollars  and  some  cents. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  bills? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  will  tell  in  a  moment. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  biUs  show  $86  in  round  numbers. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  White,  the  papers  which  I  now  hand  you  are  what  you  term 
your  special  deposit,  were  thev  not? — A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  dollar  or  something  which  I  had  in  the  bank. 

Q.  You  stated  you  made  a  special  deposit  and  these  were  paid  out  of 
the  moneys  that  you  received  from  Browne  June  16  or  17,  1909.  Is 
that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  the  exception  of  these  first  sheets,  first  two  sheets, 
which  were  in  your  handwriting,  were  the  bills,  or  some  of  them, 
which  you  paid  out  of  the  money  in  question;  is  that  correct? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  these  were  some  of  the  bills  that  were  paid  with  that  money. 

Q.  Were  these  bills  obligations  of  your  own  or  some  one's  else  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  obligations  of  my  own,  and  we  run  this  ac- 
count   Johnson  was  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  were  the  concern  of  Johnson  &  White? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  prior  to  that. 

Q.  You  are  the  White,  are  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  offer  these  bills  in  evidence. 

(WTiich  said  bills  were  and  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  1-B.] 
[Law  office,  Wm.  P.  Lannts,  Metropolitan  Building,  Launts  Block.] 

East  St.  Louis,  III.,  June  21, 1909, 

Received  from  Hon.  C.  A.  White  the  sum  of  eighteen  dollars,  account  rent 
office  room  No.  5^  floor  Metropolitan  Building,  Launtz  Block,  for  month  ending 
Jnne  30,  1909. 
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Tenants  Intending  to  move,  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  accei)tance  of  this  rent,  must  give  owner  thirty  Sbljb*  notice  of  such 
intention  at  end  of  previous  month  or  pay  a  month's  rent 

All  rents  payable  in  advance. 

Wm.  p.  Lauittz,  Owner, 


[Exhibit  2-B.] 

To  The  East  Side  Printing  Company,  Dr.,  1^-21  North  Third  street.  Bast  St. 
Louis,  111. 

May  24/09. 
Johnson  &  White  Realtt  Co. 

March  30 2,000  cards $3. 25 

30 1,000  letter  heads 8.  50 

30 1,000  ragland  envelopes 2. 50 

30 1,000  rent  signs 4. 10 

April     8 5,000  dodgers 8. 00 

20 1,000  card8»  J.  E.  White 2.25 


23.60 

Paid  June  18/09. 

HOTTSK. 


[Exhibit  S-B.] 

[Phones,  Bell  E.  640.  Kinloch  S.  Clair  1319.     St  Louis  Office,  room  614  Victoria  Baildlng, 

8th  &  Locust  Sts.     Phone,  Kinloch  Central  1493.] 

East  St.  Louis,  III.,  6/17/1909. 

M.  Nat.  Claim  &  Adj.  Co.,  debtor  to  M.  E.  Montgomery  Advertising  Company, 
display  advertising  signs. 

For  advertising  space,  as  per  contract  for  month  of 

Balance  per  bill $10. 50 

Paid. 

M.  E.  Montgomery  &  Co. 
Per  John  Dobman,  6/19/09. 


[Bxhlblt  4-B.] 

[Henry  L.  George,  rubber  stamps,  seals,  stencils,  blank  books,  stationery,  printing,  en- 
graving, litbographlng.  and  bookbinding.  336i  Missouri  avenue.  Macy  filing  appliances 
and  sectional  bookcases,  Floyd  filing  systems,  card  Index,  cabinets,  and  supplies,  Maiestic 
loose-leaf  ledgers,  loose-leaf  devices  and  books,  typewriter  supplies,  carbon  paper,  Draas 
and  aluminum  checks,  metal  plates,  solid  rubber  type,  numbering  machines,  duplicating 
and  triplicating  carbon  books.] 

Order  No. .    Terms .  * 

East  St.  Louis,  April  21,  1909. 
Sold  to  Johnson  White  R.  E.  Co. 

# 

1  300  p.  journal,  half  conn 2.75 

1  500  p.  acct  ledger 2.75 

1  D.  E.  small  ledger .35 

1  D.  K  sheet  flat  opening  ledger 6. 25 

11.10 

Paid  6/19/1909. 

H.  L.  Gbobqk. 
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[Exhibit  &-B.] 

To  the  East  Side  Printing  Company,  Dr^  1&-21  North  Third  street,  East  St 
Louis,  111. 

National  Claim  Adjustmsnt  Cow 

Map  24/09. 

April  7,  2,000  envelopes 4.25 

2,000  cards 7.00 

1,000  large  letter  hda.,  with  name;    10,000  large  letter  herds, 

without  name 8. 50 

16.  1,000  letter  heads,  small  size 3.00 

16.  2,000  second  sheets 2.80 

$25. 56 
Paid  June  12/09. 

House. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  these  papers,  which  I  show  you,  what  are 
these? — ^A.  Memoranda  I  made  at  the  time.  I  paid  oft  a  good  many 
debts  there. 

Q.  Are  those  memoranda  correct,  and  do  they  truthfully  disclose 
the  amounts  of  money  you  paid  to  those  persons  named  on  those 
memoranda,  respectively  ? — ^A.  Yes. 


t 


[Exhibit  1~C] 

July  5,  1909. 

Room $10.20 

Pressing 3. 75 

Lannd 2.68 

$16.48 

Received  from  Chas  A.  White  sixteen  and  43/100  dollars  in  full  for  hotel  blU 
to  date. 
$16.48. 

A.  D.  Calkins. 


[Exhibit  2-C.] 
[Law  Office,  Wm.  P.  lAunts,  Metropolitan  Building,  Lannts  Block.] 

Bast  St.  Loms,  III,  July  7,  1909. 

Received  of  Hon.  C.  A.  White  the  sum  of  eighteen  dollars,  account  rent 
office  room  No.  5,  floor  Metropolitan  Building,  Launtz  Block,  for  month  ending 
July  81,  1909. 

Tenants  Intending  to  move,  It  Is  hereby  understood  and  agreed,  In  considera- 
tion of  the  acceptance  of  this  r«it,  must  give  owner  thirty  days'  notice  of  such 
Intention  at  end  of  previous  month  or  pay  a  month's  rent. 
All  rents  payable  in  advance. 

Wic.  P.  liAuim, 

Owner, 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  What  memoranda  are  you  referring  to  ? — A.  This  is  the  one. 

Q.  Oh,  it  is  dated  June  19,  isn't  it? — A.  June  19,  this  one  here 
covers  the  checks  that  are  drawn  there  that  I  made  a  notation  of  at 
the  time,  and  it  shows  a  balance  in  the  bank  of  $1.80. 
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Q.  What  is  the  other  memoranda  which  you  made? — A.  This 
showed  that  I  paid  Henry  L.  George  $11.10  cash,  The  East  Side 
Printing  Company  $49.16. 

Judge  Hanegt.  Those  are  the  bills  that  he  is  now  repeating  the 
second  time. 

The  Witness.  Not  altogether,  Mr.  Hanecy. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Eead  those  that  are  not  bills. — ^A.  I  paid  my  stenographer,  Miss 
Mary  Vandever,  back  wages,  $50.50 ;  I  paid  Otis  Yarbrougn  $50. 

Q.  The  two  items,  Mary  Vandever  and  Otis  Yarbrough,  are  not 
included  in* those  bills,  are  they? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  received  this  money  and  went  to  O'Fallon  and  then 
to  East  St  Louis,  did  you  exhibit  this  money  to  anyone? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  Otis  Yar- 
brough, Mr.  John  Dennis,  Miss  Marv"  Vandever.  It  was  placed  on 
deposit  over  night  in  care  of  the  Grand  Leader  department  store 
through  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit  that  that  does  not  come  within  the  offer 
of  counsel  that  was  considered  by  the  honorable  committee  this  morn- 
ing, but  does  come  specifically  within  the  former  ruling  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  move  so  far  as  it  has  gone  in  relation  to  this  that'  it  be 
stricken  out 

Mr.  Austrian.  Couldn't  I  show  that  he  made  a  deposit  on  the  day 
after  he  received  this  money,  if  I  show  that  he  made  a  deposit  of 
$850  on  the  day  after  receiving  it?  Can't  I  show  that  he  put  it  in 
the  custody  of  a  third  person  the  day  after  he  received  it? 

Senator  Gamble.  The  understanaing  I  had  of  the  ruling  was  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  interpose  another  question;  that  is  the  first  time 
that  Question  has  been  raised  in  this  case. 

Juoge  Hanecy.  No.  They  raised  it  here  yesterday  and  the  com- 
mittee ruled  on  it  very  specifically  and  said  he  coula  not  put  it  in, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  understanding  of  this  honorable  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  never  has  been  a  case  anywhere  that  holds 
that  where  I  show  that  a  witness  testified  that  he  got  $850  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  here,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  testify 
that  he  deposited  it  in  a  bank  as  corroborating  his  testimony. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  the  conclusion  arises  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  corroboration."  It  might  be  a  part  of  the  same  transaction, 
but  a  different  rule  applies  as  to  the  admission  of  that  class  of  testi- 
mony from  testimony  that  is  offered  in  corroboration.  This  witness 
can  not  corroborate  his  own  testimony ;  he  may  testify  as  to  another 
transaction  and  let  the  testimony  stand  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Judge  Haneot.  As  to  res  gestae  there  is  just  a  part  of  the  evidence 
that  it  admissible  as  part  oi  the  res  gestae  or  as  corroboration,  and 
the  authorities  cited  are  exactly  in  point  that  where  a  woman  charged 
with  bribery  has  made  a  payment  of  $500,  and  they  attempt  to  show, 
and  did  show,  that  $450  was  drawn  from  the  bank,  the  court  of  last 
resort  reversed  the  conviction  on  that  ground  alone,  and  a  number  of 
others.  They  hold  that  where  things  were  done  immediately  after 
getting  the  money  it  was  a  part  of  the  res  gestae  and  that  is  the  doc- 
trine, Senator  Ueybum,  that  I  refer  to.    That  is  one  of  the  classes 
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of  evidence  that  is  admissible  in  certain  cases,  but  that  is  not  this 
case.  This  is  not  a  part  of  the  res  gestae.  This  is  something  that 
look  place  a  long  time  after  he  is  saia  to  have  obtained  the  money. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  l<Mig  after;  the  next  day  after  he  testified? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  he  got  to  his  home  the  next  day. 

The  WrrNBSs.  I  got  to  my  home  the  next  day. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Let  the  witness  state.if  he  made  a  deposit  of  the 
money. 

The  WrrNBSS.  I  made  a  deposit  in  the  Grand  Leader,  not  of  record 
but  with  the  cashier. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Where  did  you  make  that  deposit? — A.  In  the 
Grand  Leader. 

Q.  What  is  the  Grand  Ijeader? — A.  It  is  a  department  store;  the 
cashier  put  it  away  until  the  next  day,  the  following  day. 

Q.  How  much  deposit  did  you  make  there? — A.  About  $800. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  did  you  deposit,  did  you  say? — A. 
About  $800. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  was? — ^A.  I  think  it 
was  $800. 

Senator  Burrows.  Eight  hundred  dollars? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  was  the  individual  who  received  the 
money? — A.  The  man  who  took  me  to  the  cashier;  his  name  was 
Thomas  P.  Kirkpatrick.  I  met  the  other  man,  was  introduced  to 
him,  but  I  forget  his  name. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  received  the  money? — A.  Well,  I  can't 
recall  his  name. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  don't  know  who  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
can't  recall  his  name.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  may  tell  you ;  he  knows  the 
cashier. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  had  a  bank  account  at  that  time  in  O'Fal- 
lon? — ^A.  I  had. 

Mr.  AusTHiAN.  Are  you  examining  the  witness? 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  just  a  moment. 

Q.  That  was  a  special  deposit  with  him? — ^A.  Yes;  to  be  left 
overnight. 

Q.  To  be  left  overnight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Of  $800?— A.  I  think  it  was  $800. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  date? — A.  This  must  have  been  on  the 
night  of  the  18th,  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  possibly  about  4  o'clock. 

Judge  Hanect.  The  18th  of  what?— A.  June,  1909. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  other  items  evidenced  by  the  three  bills,  did 
they  come  out,  so  far  as  you  know,  from  this  money? 

Senator  Burrows.  Out  of  what  money  ? 

Mr.  Austbian.  We  are  only  talking  about  the  $1,000. 

A.  These  two  bills  here  came  out  of  that  amount  and  this  bill. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  These  two  bills,  referring  to  the  bill  of  July  7  and  one  of  July 
6,  1909;  it  is  receipted,  signed  l)y  William  T.  Launtz. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  rent  bill  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  assume  it  is  the  rent  bill.  The  other  one  is  a 
receipt  from  Calkins  dated  July  5,  1909,  for  hotel  bills  to  date. 
These  two  came  out  of  that  fund,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes. 
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(Which  bills  were  heretofore  received  in  evidence  as  exhibits 
« 1-C  '^  and  "  2-0.") 

Senator  Burbows.  How  much  are  those  ?^ 

"bir.  AusTBiAN.  They  aggrefi;ate  something  like  $40. 

The  Witness,  Thirty-five  dollars. 

Senator  Burkows.  Before  you  proceed,  those  better  be  read  into 
the  record. 

Judge  Hanect.  They  ought  to  be  copied  into  the  record  bv  some- 
body, so  that  hereafter  when  this  honorable  committee  or  their  as- 
sociates want  this  record  thev  won^t  be  left  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  oflScial  stenographer  has  got  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying  them  into  the  record. 

Judge  Hanect.  Are  they  to  be  copied  or  compared? 

Senator  Burrows.  Copied  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  White,  what  other  disposition  did  you  make 
of  the  thousand  dollars? — A.  I  paid 

Q.  What  disposition  did  you  make  of  the  $100  received  in  Spring- 
field?— ^A.  Used  it  in  paying  expenses  in  East  St  Louis,  mj  busi- 
ness there  which  I  had  practically  lost  all  of  my  money  m;  my 
salary  money,  except  my  expenses  in  the  legislature,  my  expenses 
there  and  otherwise. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  gifts  or  anything  of  that  sort  out  of  this 
fund  to  anyone  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  If  so,  to  whom? — A.  I  went  down  home  to  Tennessee  to  my 
parents  along  about  the  last  of  June.  I  took  Otis  Yarborough  with 
me;  psLid  his  expenses  down  there  and  back.  I  ^ve  my  mother  a 
$50  bill  and  my  father  a  $50  bill,  and  I  presented  my  mother  with 
a  bed  I  bought,  costing  thirty-seven  and  something  complete,  pur- 
chased at  the  Sterkey  Furniture  Company. 

Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  At  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  the  Sterkey  Furniture  C!om- 
pany ;  it  was  a  complete  bed — ^that  is,  bed,  mattress,  and  what  fumish- 
mgs  went  with  it — all  the  furnishings  with  it. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  gave  Otis  Yarborough  there  money  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses while  he  was  there. 

Q.  And  other  expenditures  of  that  sort? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Oh,  let  him  testify. 

The  Witness.  I  am  going  to  tell.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  there.  I  haven't  been  there  for  several  years,  and  I  spent  money 
in  numerous  ways,  and  I  made  some  small  presents.  One  of  my 
younger  brothers  I  gave  a  little  money  to,  ana  so  forth,  and  then  I 
think  there  was 

Mr.  Austrian.  Keep  your  voice  up. 

A.  I  am  trying  to  refresh  my  memory  on  some  more  of  the  ex* 
penditures. 

Q.  All  right.  We  will  not  take  the  time  now.  At  the  time  you 
received  the  $900,  concerning  which  you  testified  on  your  direct  ex- 
amination, in  St.  Louis  from  Robert  E.  Wilson  in  July,  had  you 
theretofore  expended,  paid  out,  and  disbursed  the  thousand  dollars 
which  you  had  receiv^  from  Browne  in  Springfield  and  Chicago 
during  the  month  of  June? — ^A.^  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Haneot.  To  that  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  witness  answer. 
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Mr.  AuBTBiAK.  State  what  else  you  expended  this  money  for. — ^A. 
I  gave  money  down  there  to  some  of  my  many  friends  1  had  bor- 
rowed a  little  money  from.    I  think  I  had  borrowed  some 

Q.  Can  you  state  who  your  friends  are? — ^A.  I  had  borrowed  some 
from  Sidney  Yarborough ;  I  paid  him  back. 

Q.  You  have  stated 

Senator  Bubrows.  How  much  was  that? — A.  I  think  I  got  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  from  him. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  how  much  it  wast — ^A.  I  can't  tell  definitely;  I 
know  Sidney  loaned  me  $80  at  one  time,  and  I  am  not  positive 
whether  I  paid  it  back  or  not  before  I  got  this  money. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  whether  you  paid  that  $30  out  of  this 
fund  ? — A.  If o,  sir ;  but  I  know  I  paid  him. 

Q.  You  paid  him  some? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  he  left  shortly 
after  he  got  this  money  for  South  Dakota. 

Q.  Where  else  did  y;ou  spend  any  ? — ^A.  I  gave  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  John  Davidson,  or  Jack  Davidson,  we  called  him  there, 
some  money ;  I  think  I  gave  him  $20.  He  had  be^i  assisting  me 
around  in  the  work,  and  I  owed  it  to  him. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  it  to? — ^A.  Jack  Davidson,  or  John  H.  David- 
son, I  think  his  initials  are,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dan  Evans; 
I  ^ve  him  money  two  or  three  times. 

Senator  Bubrows.  How  much? — ^A.  From  $2  to  $5.  I  gave  him 
$10  or  $12  in  small  amounts.  He  had  been  working  for  me,  and  I 
think  that  I  was  exhausted  on  that  money  I  had  got  from  the  Lori- 
mer  sources  by  that  time;  I  had  spent  it.  I  thii&  there  were  some 
expenses  b(^iae  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oo  on. — ^A.  That  is  about  all  that  I  can  recall  in 
that  waj. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  your  living  expenses  out  of  it  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you,  Mr.  White,  stated  all  that  you  remember  of  these 
expenditures? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  White,  having  stated  all  that  you  remember  of  these 
expenditures,  will  you  state  'miether  or  not,  to  the  best  of  your  recol- 
lection, at  the  time  that  you  received  the  money  from  Wilson  in  St, 
Louis,  $900,  the  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  practically  out  of  money  when  I  got  that  money  from  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  disposition — that  was 
in  July? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Julv,  what  date?— A.  July  16.  1909. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  disbursement  and  disposition 
that  you  made  of  the  $900? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  small  accounts  to  nay 
off  in  the  office  there  that  had  accumulated ;  some  rent,  and  I  hadn't 
closed  that  business  up  there  until  after  I  had  received  that  money. 
Then  a  brother  of  mine  and  a  cousin  of  mine  came  up  here  with  me 
from  down  home — that  is,  my  home — my  native  home  in  Tennessee. 
I  paid  their  expenses  to  Chicago  and  kept  them  up  here  for  more 
than  a  week ;  gave  them  money  while  they  were  here,  and  I  also  gave 
Otis  Yarborough — he  wanted  to  start  to  work — ^I  gave  him  $50  to  come 
to  Chicago  and  go  to  work,  and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  com- 
pany wiw  Browne  in  trips  on  the  lake  and  here  in  Chicago  together; 
we  were  here  a  good  deaL 
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Q.  Are  those  the  trips  referred  to  in  the  letter  from  Browne  to 
you  under  date  of  September  9  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  those  trips  last  ? — A.  Well,  we  were  together  in 
the  neighborhood  of  two  weeks.  Made  three  trips  across  the  lake  and 
back.    Went  to  St.  Joe  twice,  and  to  Muskegon. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  him  in  and  about  Chicago  on  those 
trips? — ^A.  I  should  judge  we  were  together  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  weeks. 

Q.  And  how  much  would  you  say  you  disposed  of  while  you  were 
with  Browne  in  August  and  September,  prior  to  September  9,  during 
those  junkets? — ^A.  Well,  the  best  way  that  I  can  tell  that  is,  when  I 
came  to  Chicago  and  met  Browne  I  had  about  $550  with  me,  and 
I  had  spent  all  of  my  money — well,  I  hadn't  spent  all ;  I  had  loaned 
Browne  $220  of  that  money,  and  then  I  wanted  to  pay  my  hotel 
bill  when  I  got  ready  to  leave  here,  and  I  didn't  have  enough  money 
to  do  it  and  Browne  gave  me  back  $20,  so  that  I  would  have  enough 
to  spare;  he  gave  me  back  $20  to  settle  the  hotel  bill.  So  the  trips 
cost  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,  but  a  week  or  so  following  that 
Browne  sent  the  other  $200  to  Chicago  by  Mike  Gibbon. 

Q.  Who  was  Mike  Gibbon? — ^A.  He  was  Mr.  Browne's  stenogra- 
pher and  secretary. 

Q.  And  still  is  Mr.  Browne's  stenographer? — ^A.  I  dont  know. 

Q.  Was  at  the  last  session  ? — A.  He  was  at  the  last  session,  so  I  was 
told;  he  was  while  I  was  there. 

Judge  Hanect.  You  mean  session  of  the  legislature,  and  not  of 
this  committee? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Of  the  legislature.    Proceed  Mr.  White. 

A.  Then  I  came  here,  and  when  I  came  up  here  I  got  the  $200,  and 
there  was  a  man  named  Will  Gray  that  come  up  here  from  St  Louis 
with  me.  Gray  and  I  stayed  around  here  for  a  week  or  so  and  we 
spent  money  freely.  Gray  didn't  have  any  money  to  speak  of;  he 
had  got  out  of  employment  in  St.  Louis  and  came  up  here. 

Q.  You  spent  the  money  ? — A.  We  spent  the  money. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  what  he  has  testified  to. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  aU. 

Recross-examination  by  Judge  Hanbcy  : 

Q.  How  many  trips  did  you  make  on  the  boat  during  the  two 
weeks;  you  refer  to  the  two  trips  that  you  made  across  the  lake  to 
Michigan — to  Muskegon  and  St.  Joe  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  f 

Senator  Burrows.  He  didn't  say  Kalamazoo ;  he  said  Muskegon. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  the  other  places  you  mentioned.  Muske- 
gon?— A.  We  made  two  trips  to  St.  Joe  and  one  trip  to  Muskegon. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  St.  Joe  the  first  trip  i — A.  The  first 
trip  we  went  over  in  the  morning,  Sunday  morning,  and  left  in  the 
afternoon,  and  left  again  Sunday  ni^ht  and  reached  there  Monday 
morning,  and  left  there  Monday  night,  and  then  Tuesday  night  we 
went — it  was  either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  night,  I  am  not  positive 
about  that — we  went  to  Muskegon. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  the  time  exactly. — A.  We  went  to  Muskegon 
and  stayed  over  there  to  the  following  day  and  then  left  there  the 
following  day — the  following  night — ^and  came  back ;  spent  one  day 
in  Muskegon. 

Q.  You  went  on  the  boat  each  of  the  three  trips? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  fare  over  there  was  50  cents,  and  the  fare  back  was  50 
cents  too,  was  not  it? — A,  I  don't  remember  what  the  fare  was  at 
the  time. 

Q.  It  is  25  cents  in  the  summer  time,  but  I  was  giving  you  the 
larger  amount;  that  is  right? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  the  fare 
was ;  we  had  parlor  rooms  on  the  boat. 

Q.  You  diet  not  pay  the  fare  either  going  or  coming  on  either  of 
those  trips,  did  you? — A.  I  bought  the  tickets,  I  think,  on  one  of  the 
trips. 

Q.  Didn't  Browne  give  you  the  money;  didn't  Browne  pay  the 
expenses  on  each  one  of  the  trips,  the  fare  and  the  other  expenses? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  this  committee  what  you  paid  on  those 
trips. — ^A.  I  paid  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  what  you  spent ;  any  one  sum 
that  you  spent? — A.  I  could  not  itemize  all  those  little  expenses,  Mr. 
Hanecy. 

Q.  Tell  anything  you  spent? — ^A.  We  spent  money  for  refresh- 
ments. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  spent  it  for,  but  what  you  spent  of 
your  money? — A.  1  spent  money  for  refreshments. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  could  not  recall  those  amounts  entirely. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want;  you  can't  recall  any  one  item? — A.  I  can't 

recall. 

Q.  Who  was  in  that  party ;  that  is,  I  mean  there  was — I  will  with- 
draw that.  There  was  in  that  party  you  and  Mr.  Browne,  on  how 
many  of  those  trips? — ^A.  On  all  the  trips. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Zentner  there  ? — A.  He  was  on  the  first  trip  to  St.  Joe 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  left  there  Sunday  afternoon  and  came  back, 
and  he  went  with  us  on  the  trip  with  us  to  Muskegon. 

Q.  So  you,  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  and  Fred  Zentner  were  on  two 
of  the  trips,  one  to  St.  Joe  and  one  to  Muskegon  and  back  again  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  Browne  were  on  the  other  trip  to  St.  Joe  and 
back? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Browne  paid  all  of  the  expenses,  fare 
there  and  back,  and  all  of  the  expenses  while  on  the  trip  on  the  boat 
or  boats  and  at  St.  Joe  and  at  Muskegon  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  got  back? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  can't  name  an  item  of  expense  that  you  ever  paid  to 
anybody  on  any  one  of  those  three  trips? — A.  Now,  Mr.  Hanecy,  I 
will  give  the  bell  boys'  names,  if  you  want  to  call  them  in  and  "ask 
them  who  bought  refreshments,  etc. ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  bell  boys,  unless  you  are  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (Last  question  read.) — A.  I  can't  name  them  absolutely.  I 
can't  itemize  all  of  those  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  was  money 
sj)ent  freely,  promiscuously. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anything  else? 

Judge  Hanecy.  While  you  were  in  Tennessee,  and  when  you  say 
you  gave  your  father  $50  and  your  mother  $50,  you  stopped  at  your 
folks'  house,  didn't  you? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  quite  a  family  there  at 
home,  and  we  stopped  at  the  hotel— made  our  stopping  place  there  at 
night. 
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Q.  You  slept  where  ? — ^A.  At  the  Stratford  Hotel. 

Q.  You  got  your  meals  at  your  father's  and  mother's? — ^A.  No; 
not  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  lone  did  you  stop  there? — ^A.  We  had  a  room  at  the 
Stratford  Hotel,  two  rooms  there  all  of  the  time  that  we  were  there. 

Q.  How  long? — ^A.  I  don't  know — about  eight  days,  or  something 
like  that,  or  maybe  a  little  longer. 

Q.  Dion't  you  testify  in  the  other  case  that  it  was  three  days? — ^A. 
Where? 

Q.  That  you  stopped  in  the  town  where  your  father  and  mother 
lived  at  that  time,  at  the  Stratford  Hotel? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't? — A.  I  don't  think  I  mentioned  any  specific  time; 
I  don't  know  just  how  many  days  it  was;  I  stated  I  didn't  remember 
the  exact  number  of  days. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  was  eight  dajrs? — ^A.  Well,  I  dont  re- 
member now ;  you  can  ask  the  people  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  paid  the  Stratford  Hotel 
people? — ^A.  The  receipt  here  shows. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  these  bills  here  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  should  not  be  counted  in  twice? — A-  That  bill  was 
counted  in  as  a  part  of  the  first  money. 

Q.  Then  you  went  down  therer=— I  will  withdraw  that — ^and  Otis 
Yarbrough  went  with  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Otis  Yarbrough  was  the  man  that  you  got  a  job  for  in  one  of 
the  state  departments  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  legislature? — 
A.  Through  Mr.  Browne  I  had  hifti  a  position. 

Q.  And  he  obtained  a  salary  of  what  amount? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know ;  I  think  it  was  $2  a  day ;  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that 

Q.  Wasn't  it  $4  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  $2  a  day.  I  looked  over  the 
list  afterwards,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  it  was  $2  a  day. 

Q.  And  that  continued  up  to  the  4th  of  June? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
it  did,  no;  I  think  they  dispensed  with  the  appointees  before  the 
legislature  adjourned. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  before  ? — ^A.  Some  time  before  that ;  no,  I  wont 
be  positive  about  the  exact  date ;  it  might  have  been  a  week  before 
or  two  weeks ;  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Otis  Yarbrough  went  down  with  you  to  your  home  town  and 
worked  in  the  real  estate  business,  did  he? — ^A.  Well,  he  helped 
around  the  office  there;  yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  real  estate  business  and  had  a  partner  there 
at  O'Fallon  ?— A.  Yes ;  at  East  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  real  estate  office  at  O'Fallon,  too? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  doing  business  there  all  the  time,  even  while  you 
were  in  the  legislature;  your  partner  was  attending  to  the  business 
in  F^ast  SW;.  Louis? — A.  Well,  we  started  that  business  in  March;  not 
all  the  time;  I  can't  answer  in  that  way. 

Q.  From  March  up  to  the  4th  of  June  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  you  gave  Sid  Yarbrough  about  $30 ;  when 
did  you  give  Sidney  Yarbrough  $30? — ^A.  That  is  after  I  got  the 
money  from  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  Tell  us  by  the  calendar ^A.  I  can't  give  the  date. 

Q.  approximately  the  date. — A.  It  was,  I  should  judge,  be- 
fore I  went  home;  Sidney  left  and  went  to  South  Dakota  after  that, 
shortly  afterwards. 
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Q.  Beason  it  out  and  give  tho  date  as  nearly  as  you  can. — ^A.  I 
will  figure  on  it:  it  was  near  the  last  of  June. 

Q.  Near  the  last  of  June? — ^A.  That  is  the  way  I  would  esti- 
mate it. 

Q.  Davidson — do  you  know  when  you  gave  the  check  to  John  or 
Joe  Davidson  of  $20,  or  any  other  sum  of  money? — A.  No;  I  can't 
recall  the  date;  Mr.  Davidson  might  be  able  to  fix  that.  I  want  to 
state  here  it  might  have  been  possible  I  gave  him  that  $20;  in  cor- 
recting my  testimony,  if  there  is  a  mist&e,  now,  it  might  be  even 
possible  I  gave  that  $20  after  I  got  the  $900  from  Wilson  in  St 
LfOuis;  that  might  be  possible,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  gave  him  $20. 

Q,  When  was  it? — ^A.  I  cant  fix  the  date  more  positively;  after 
I  got  the  money  in  Chicago,  shortly  after  that,  or  after  I  got  the 
money  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  say  you  gave  Dan  Evans  $8  or  $10  in  sums  of  $2  or  $3  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  When? — ^A.  At  different  intervals. 

Q.  You  say  you  paid  the  expenses  of  yourself  and  Otis  Yarbrough 
in  going  down  to  your  home  in  Tennessee? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  you  rode  on  a  pass,  didn't  you — ^you  and  Yarbrough — down 
to  Cairo? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  took  the  Southern  Railway  to  St  Louis, 
and  I  bought  two  tickets  and  paid  $16  each,  $32  for  two  tickets,  to 
Mary ville,  Tenn. ;  we  got  summer  rates  on  them,  and  had  a  Pullman 
sleeper  going  down. 

Q.  So  you  paid  $16  for  round  trip  down  to  your  home  and  back 
again  ? — ^A.  Thirty-two  dollars  for  the  two  of  us. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  Yarbrough 's  ticket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  pav  any  bills  in  your  home  town  in  Tennessee, 
did  you? — ^A.  No  bills,  except  for  a  present  that  I  gave  to  my  mother. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  any  debts  you  owed? — A.  I  don't  know;  there 
is  a  question  whether  I  owed  them  or  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  owe  a  tailor's  bill  down  there,  did  you? — ^A.  There 
is  a  question  I  don't  think  it  is  right  for  me  to  answer;  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  I  owed  them  or  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  it  ? 

Senator  Bubbows.  Did  you  pay  any  bills? — ^A.  I  didn't  pay  any 
bills. 

Q.  When  proceedings  were  begun  against  you  for  the  collection  of 
that  bill  you  hurriedly  left  the  town,  mdn't  you? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that  as  immaterial.  We  will  try  the 
merits  of  that  lawsuit,  as  to  the  tailor  bill,  and  if  he  hurriedly  left 
the  town,  if  he  wants  to ;  I^  haven't  any  obiection,  if  you  permit 
us  to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  whether  or  not  this  man 
left  the  town  or  not. 

Judge  Hanegy.  I  think  it  is  all  collateral. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  talking  about  anything  but  this,  if  the 
committee  desires  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  does  not  desire  to  hear  any- 
thing further  than  what  the  witness  has  stated — that  he  was  not 
indebted  to  this  party  and  he  did  not  pay  anything. 

The  Witness.  And  I  stated  there  was  a  question  about  that  and 
we  had  the  documents  to  show  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  didn't  pay  any  bills? — A.  I  paid  no  bills. 
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Judge  Hanegt.  The  total  amount  of  all  of  these  items,  so  far  as 
you  can  enumerate  them,  giving  the  largest  amounts,  aggregates 
$471.50;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object,  if  you  call,  for  the  items,  that  is  a  question 
of  simple  addition. 

Judge  HANEcr.  That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  I  have  the 
right  to  ask  him ;  I  am  not  bound  by  his  conclusions. 

Q.  I  said  the  amount  you  have  given,  the  items  giving  you  the 
benefit  of  the  largest  amounts ;  of  course,  if  I  am  bound  by  his  state- 
ment and  not  permitted  to  cross-examine,  and  I  would  be  bound  by 
his  answers,  then  I  will  suspend  further  cross*examination  on  that 
question  and  I  don't  care  to  go  any  further. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  reaa  the  question? 

(Question. read  by  reporter.) 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  would  not  answer  that  positively  at  all  until  I  have  added 
them  up. 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  don't  care  to  catch  you  on  any  specific  question. — 
A.  If  it  figures  up  the  amount  you  have  stated,  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  The  bills  you  have  presented  here,  one  of  them  is  a  receipt 
for  $18;  that  is,  for  the  rent  of  your  real  estate  office,  isn't  it,  in 
East  St.  Louis? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  rent  of  the  office. 

Q.  For  which  your  firm  was  liable? — ^A.  Our  firm! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No ;  that  is  rent  I  presume  I  owed. 

Q.  You  had  a  firm? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  partner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was,  however,  a  partnership  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  bill  of  twenty-three  sixty,  of  the  East  Side  Printing 
Company  is  against  Johnson  &  White  Realty  Company;  that  is 
right,  isn't  it? — ^A.  That  was  against  me;  it  is  made  that  way,  but 
it  was  my  bill.    Johnson  had  left  and  I  paid  the  expenses. 

Q.  It  was  against  the  Johnson  &  Wnite  Realty  Company? — A. 
That  is  the  way  the  bill  was  made,  but  it  belonged  to  me. 

Q.  Was  your  real  estate  firm  or  business  corporation  known  as 
the  Johnson  &  White  Realty  Company? — ^A.  It  was  for  awhile. 

Q.  It  was  a  corporation? — ^A.  No;  it  was  not  a  corporation;  it 
was  the  name  of  the  firm ;  it  was  never  incorporated. 

Q.  That  was  the  style  you  did  business  by? — ^A.  That  was  the 
name  we  gave  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman? — ^A.  John  A.  Johnson 
was  the  first  partner,  and  the  second  partner  was  John  W.  Dennis. 

Q.  This  bill  is  for  cards,  letterheads,  Ragland  envelopes,  rent 
signs,  dodgers,  and  cards,  aggregating  $23.60;  that  was  for  part  of 
the  business  of  the  firm;  that  is  right,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes;  and  when 
these  bills  were  paid  they  were  paid  by  me;  he  was  out  of  the  busi- 
ness entirelv* 

Q.  The  bill  of  $10.50  is  a  bill  of  M.  E.  Montgomery  Advertising 
Company  against  the  National  Claim  and  Advertising  Company; 
what  was  that  for? — A.  That  was  the  name  we  gave  it,  the  title; 
that  is,  it  was  selected  as  a  name,  but  there  was  no  company  to  it 
except  myself  and  the  people  that  assisted  in  the  business. 

Q.  Wlio  were  they? — A.  Well,  Miss  Van  Dever  worked  in  there, 
and  I  had  several  other  collectors  hired  at  different  times  to  solicit 
business.    We  never  did  much  business  there. 
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Q.  You  did  business  under  the  name  of  the  Johnson  &  White 
Realty  Company  and  the  National  Claim  and  Advertising  Com- 
pany?— A.  No;  the  National  Claim  and  Adjustment  Company. 

Q.  "Adjt.,"isit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  National  Claim  and  Adjustment  Company,  and  you  were 
also  doing  business  under  the  partnership  name  of  Johnson  & 
White? — A.  Johnson  &  White;  that  was  the  realty  company,  the 
first  one. 

Q.  But  you  did  business  under  that  firm  name? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  bill  of  $11  of  Henry  L.  George  against  Johnson  & 
White  was  against  the  firm  for  firm  business? — A.  It  fell  to  me  to 
pay  this. 

Q.  And  the  last  bill  of  this  number,  another  one  made  by  the  East 
Side  Printing  Company,  is  against  the  National  Claim  Adjustment 
Company  for  $25.55,  and  it  is  for  envelopes,  cards,  large  letter- 
heads with  name,  small  letterheads  without  name,  large  letterheads 
without  name ;  letterheads,  small  size  and  second  sheets ;  that  is  right, 
isn't  it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  bills  that  I  paid  for  the  business 
run  under  that  name. 

Q.  When  did  you  open  an  account  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  O'Fallon,  III.? — A.  I  opened  an  account  there  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  directly  after  I  got  my  salary. 

Q.  Give  it  by  the  calendar? — A.  I  presume  it  was  in  February. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want,  as  nearly  as  you  can  give  it? — A.  Shortly 
after  I  got  my  salary  there. 

Q.  February,  1909? — A.  Yes;  February  or  March,  somewhere 
along  there. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  went  to  the  legislature  and  commenced  to 
draw  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  drew,  you  said,  your  salary  and  your  inileage  and 
your  expenses;  you  said  February,  but  you  drew  them  in  January 
and  February,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  $800  the  first  installment  that  you  drew  from  the 
State  on  account  of  your  salary  as  a  member  of  the  house? — ^A.  Now, 
I  don't  recall  just  exactly  what  the  first  installment  was. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  amount  ?— A.  It  was  either  $700  or  $800,  some- 
Habere  about  that 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  that  $800  to  O'Fallon  and  deposit  it  in  the 
First  National  Bank  to  your  credit? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that. 

Q.  What  is  vour  best  recollection  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether 
I  did  that  or  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection? — ^A.  I  deposited  the  money 
there  when  I  drew  it. 

Q.  That  money  is  what  I  am  talking  about. — A.  It  might  have 
been  that  money  I  drew  at  that  time,  or  possibly  I  had  a  deposit  at 
the  Third  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis,  also. 

Q.  You  had  an  account  in  St.  Louis,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  name  was  that  account? — ^A.  It  was  in  my  name. 

Q.  Individually? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  whose  name  was  the  account  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
O'Fallon  ? — ^A.  In  my  name. 

Q.  Individually? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

70924"— S.  Rep.  942, 61-4* ^18 
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Q.  You  drew  the  balance  of  your  salary  of  $2,000,  other  than  the 
$800  which  vou  say  you  drew  in  January,  or  about  that  time,  or  Feb- 
ruary, didn^t  you,  in  1909  ? — ^A.  I  stated  that  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
drew  my  salary  I  thought  before  the  last  of  February;  all  of  it;  it 
was  paid  in  two  installments. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  the  salary  and  mileage  was  paid,  the  total 
salary  and  mileage  and  extras  that  you  drew  in  cash  rrom  the  State 
of  Illinois,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  aggregated 
$2,192  or  $2,193,  didn't  it?— A.  I  didn't  figure  it  exactly. 

Q.  That  is  about  it ;  I  don't  care  exactly. — ^A.  It  was  $2,000  salary 
and  $50  for  postage  and  stationery ;  and  the  mileage  about  $80 — 1 
think  it  was— as  the  expense  account  shows. 

Q.  Didn't  you  draw  in  cash  from  the  State  of  Illinois  an  amount 
aggregating  twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety  odd  dollars  between  the 
time  that  you  took  your  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  at  Spring- 
field in  the  early  part  of  January,  1909,  and  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary ? — A.  I  woula  not  say  it  was  $2,190. 

Q.  Well,  about  that,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ;  whatever  that  fibres  up. 

Q.  Now,  you  deposited  the  amounts  that  you  got  from  the  State 
for  your  salary,  mileage,  etc.,  to  your  credit  in  the  bank,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  it? — A.  Not  all  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  it? — A.  I  kept  a  good  deal  of  it  to  pay  incidental 
expenses.  I  took  up  some  notes  that  I  had  given  for  campaign 
expenses. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  a  note  of  $100,  and  there 
was  another  note  of  $50;  and  I  think  there  was — ^let's  see — a  note  of 
$100 — $50  and  a  cash  loan  of  $50  from  one  party — and  a  few  small 
debts  that  way ;  I  paid  a  printer's  bill  of  $78  ana  something. 

Q.  When  you  tell  about  what  the  printer's  bill  was,  won't  you  tell 
about  what  the  printer's  bill  was;  I  don't  care  for  the  exact  amount, 
and  give  it  rapialy,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  interrupt?  Have  you  not  the  check  here 
showing  the  amount  you  disbursed  out  of  the  First  National  and 
Third  National  banks  there? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  care  to  go  into  all  those  amounts. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  are  driving  him  to  teU ;  and  here  are  the  checks 
and  bills. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  he  says  he  can  tell,  and  will  give  us  approxi- 
mately the  amount,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Witness.  It  was  $78  and  some  cents ;  I  am  not  positive  as  to 
the  amount. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  sufficient — about  $78? — A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  deposit  any  of  the  money  that  you  say 
you  got  from  Browne  there  in  Sprin^eld  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  session,  or  the  $100  or  the  $50  you  say  you  got  from  Browne  at 
the  Briggs  House  in  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  June,  or  the  $800  you 
say  you  got  from  Browne  on  the  17th  of  June  at  the  Briggs  House; 
di3  you  deposit  any  of  those  amounts  to  your  account? — A,  Not  in 
the  bank  as  a  deposit ;  I  left  it  out. 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  any  part  of  it  in  any  bank  to  your  credit!— 
A.  No ;  not  in  any  bank ;  I  left  it  in  a  department  store. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  you  have  stated. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  You  don't  know  the  name  of  the  man  you  left  that 
'^ith  ? — ^A.  I  can  find  out  for  you ;  I  don't  recall  it  now,  except  Kirk- 
patrick  was  principally  responsible  for  il. 

_  Q.  Did  the  man  who  took  it  from  you,  did  he  count  it  for  you  or 
did  you  count  it  for  him,  or  did  you  simply  hand  him  the  package 
and  ask  him  to  keep  it}< — ^A.  I  counted  it  out  in  the  presence  of  Air. 
Kirkpatrick  and  marked  on  the  envelope  the  amount,  I  think  it  was 
seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  handed  it  in  at  the  window. 

Q.  Did  you  count  it  out  or  did  you  have  the  man  that  you  de- 
j>osited  the  money  with  count  out  that  money  before  it  was  taken  by 
him  and  put  awav } — ^A.  No,  no ;  I  didn't  have  it  counted  by  him. 

Q.  So  that  nobodv  but  you  and  your  associate  and  friend  and 
Kirkpatrick  knew  wnat  was  in  that  envelope  or  the  amount  of  it? — 
A.  Well,  the  man  at  the  cashier's  window  knew  what  was  in  it ;  that 
cash  was  in  it,  because  we  told  him  there  were  several  himdred  dollars. 

Q.  He  didn't  know  anything  about  it  except  what  you  told  him  ? — 
A.  No ;  he  handed  me  an  envelope  to  put  it  in. 

Q.  The  money  you  say  you  got  from  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  that  you 
call  your  jack  pot  money,  dia  you  ever  deposit  any  of  that  or  any 
part  of  it  in  a  bank  to  your  credit? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  ? — ^A.  Kept  it  in  my  pocket  when  I 
was  not  spending  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  keep  an  account  in  the  bank  at  St.  Louis  for? — 
A.  I  kept  it  there  because  it  would  be  handy  when  we  were  in  St. 
Louis  at  the  time ;  we  were  in  St.  Louis  often,  and  it  was  convenient 
to  have  money  over  there  when  you  have  got  some  money. 

Q-  We  will  take  your  word  for  that — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Both  of  those  accounts  in  the  bank  in  St.  Louis  proper  and  in 
East  St.  Louis;  no,  in  O'Fallon,  were  checking  accounts,  wern't 
thev  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  also  have  a  bank  account  in  East  St.  Louis? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  only  two  that  you  had,  or  only  ones  you  had  was  in  O'Fal- 
lon and  in  St.  Louis  proper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  business,  what  business  you  had  individually  and  the 
business  that  you  and  your  firm,  the  corporations  and  combinations 
were  doing,  was  all  done  in  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  Well,  my 
business  in  East  St.  Louis 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  office  or  place  of  business  in  St.  Louis 
proper? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  O'Fallon  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  your  firm  were  collectors ;  that  is,  you  did  a  collection 
business  under  the  Claim  and  Adjustment  Company? — A.  Yes;  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  firm  to  do  collections ;  we  did  do  some  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  ?— tA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  money  you  collected  through  that  agency  you  took  your 
commissions  or  percentages  out  of  it? — ^A.  Yes;  there  wasn't  very 
much,  though. 

Q.  Now,  the  receipt  that  you  present  here  of  $16.42  is  made  up  of 
items  of  room,  $10;  pressing,  $3.75;  laundry,  $2.68? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
That  is  the  other  items. 

Q.  Those  are  items  other  than  those  we  have  named,  and  the  other 
receipt  is  a  receipt  for  $18  for  room  rent? — ^A.  That  is  the  office  there. 
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Q.  This  $18  for  room  rent  is  payable  to  William  P.  Launtz} — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dated  July  7,  1909,  and  the  bill  of  A.  D.  Calkins  is  for  $16.43, 
dated  July  5,  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  come  here,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  this  honorable  committee  that  you  are  now  in 
custody  of  an  officer  and  have  been  ever  since  the  criminal  court  com- 
menced proceedings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  some  time  last  April,  March  or  April? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  subpoenaed  by  United  States 
marshal  or  the  representative  of  this  honorable  committee? — ^A. 
Whete  was  I  at?     Do  you  mean  the  place? 

Q.  Yes ;  where  were  you  at  ? — A.  I  was  ud  in  Mr.  Austrian's  office. 

Q.  Who  took  you  there? — A,  Why,  an  omcer  took  me  down  there. 
That  was  Mr. . 

Q.  That  is  the  state's  attorney's  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name — what  is  his  name,  rather? — ^A.  Mr.  Okey. 

Q.  Officer  Okey? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  regular  police  officer  assigned  bv  the  police  department 
to  the  gate's  attorney  s  office? — ^A.  Tliat  is  the  wav  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  State's  Attorney  Wayman  before  going  there 
to  Mr.  Austrian's  office  to  be  subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazcbr.  WTiat  place  in  Tennessee  did  you  visit  when  you 
say  you  went  home? — A.  Knoxville. 

Q.  Knoxville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  before  you  came  to  Illinois? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  jrou  raised  in  Knoxville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Knoxville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  father's  name? — A.  J.  A.  White,  known  as 
Alex  White. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  Been  in  the  mercantile  business  a 
good  many  years,  followed  up  that  line  of  business. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  home? — A.  I  left  home  three 
days  after  I  was  21  years  old. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.    Call  the  next. 

D.  W.  HoLSTLAW,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  being  first  duly 
sworn  on  oath  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr. 
Austrian  and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  your  name? — A.  D.  W.  Holstlaw. 

Q.  Will  you  talk  up,  please,  so  that  the  committee  can  hear  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  seen  the  witness 
before,  but  I  understand  he  has  a  voice  that  won't  permit  his  talk- 
ing loud.  If  you  can  not  hear  well  at  times,  why  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
witness,  I  understand. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  move  your  chair  up  a  little  closer. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  T  will  move  my  chair  up  a  little  closer. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  a  very  good  voice. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Holstlaw? — A.  What 
business  am  I  in  now  ? 
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Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  am  fanning  and  stock  buying. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  when  you  entered  the  legislature? — A. 
I  was  in  the  banking  business. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  by  the  way  ? — A.  I  live  at  luka,  Marion 
County,  HI. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  banking  business? — A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that,  what  business  were  you  in? — A.  Farming 
and  mercantile  business. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois?— A.  I  was  elected  in  1808 — 1908,  rather. 

Q.  That  is,  you  became  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  as- 
sembly?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  On  which  side.  Republican  or  Democratic  ? — ^A.  Democratic. 

Q.  What  house  ?— A.  The  f orty-sixth. 

Q.  What,  house,  the  senate  or  a  branch  of  it? — A.  The  senate. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  were  you  in  attendance  at  the  general  assembly 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1909? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  session? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  AVhat  branch,  the  senate? — A.  The  senate. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  at  the  joint  session  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  voting,  at  intervals,  for  United  States  Senator? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  on  May  26,  1909,  whom  did  you  vote  for  for 
United  States  Senator? — A.  I  voted  for  William  Lorimer. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  the  ioint  session  that  day,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  voting  for  William  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909, 
was  there  anything  said  to  you  by  anyone  about  paying  you  for  vot- 
ing for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  On  the  night  before  the  26th,  which  was 
the  25th,  Mr.  Broderick  and  I  were  talking  and  Mr.  Broderick  said 
to  me,  he  said,  "  We  are  going  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer  to-morrow,  aren't 
we  ?  "  I  told  him,  "  Yes,  I  thought  we  were,"  and  that  I  intended  to 
vote  for  him. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  And  he  said — he  says  "  There  is  $2,500  for  you." 

Senator  Burrows.  Said  what? 

A.  Said  "  There  is  $2,500  for  you."  . 

Mr.  Austrian.  Where  was  that  conversation? — ^A.  It  was  at  the 
St.  Nick  Hotel,  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

Q.  What  night,  the  night  before  the  vote  for  Lorimer  was  taken 
on  the  26th  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  night  before, 

Q.  What  Broderick  do  you  refer  to? — A.  I  refer  to  Senator 
Broderick. 

Q.  John  Broderick  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Cook  County,  isn't  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Brodierick  at  the  time  you  had  the  conversation 
with  him  that  you  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit  he  has  answered  that.  Before  he  told 
him  he  would  get  any  money  at  all  he  said  he  was  going  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute.     If  there  is  any  objection 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  has  said  that  he  would  vote  for 
Lorimer. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Pursuant  to  that  talk  did  you  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer,  the  next  day? 

A.  Did  I  vote  for  him  the  next  day? 

Q.  Yes.    That  is,  you  voted  for  him 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  would  like  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  "  pursuant  to  that  talk." 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  mean  after  the  talk. 

Senator  Burrows.  After  the  talk? 

Mr.  .Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  did  not  mean  in  pursuance  to  that,  that 
there  was  $2,500  waiting  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  for  you  to  conclude  from  the  evidence. 
That  is  a  conclusion  you  are  to  reach  from  the  evidence. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  witness  under- 
stands. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  intended  to  vote  for  him  anyway.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  vote  for  him  before. 

Senator  Burrows.  Before  this  conversation  was  had  at  all? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  made  up^your  mind? — ^A.  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  anything  in  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  lone  before  the  conversation  with  Brod- 
erick,  in  which  you  were  paid  $2,500,  did  you  intend  to  vote  for  him  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  said  "  in  which  you 
were  paid  $2,500?" 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  were  promised 

Senator  Burrows.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
being  paid  and  promised. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  read  the  question. 

(Question  read  as  follows:) 

Q.  How  long  before  the  conversation  with  Broderick,  In  which  yon  were 
promised  $2,500,  did  yon  intend  to  rote  for  him? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  just  how  long,  but  some  two  or  three  days 
before  that. 

Q.  When  Broderick  offered  to  pay  you  the  $2,500,  the  conversation 
on  the  night  of  May  25, 1909,  did  you  tell  him  that  you  would  not 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  like  to  get  the  witness's  statement  with- 
out counsel  assuming. 

Mr.  Austrian.  AVell,  strike  out  the  question. 

The  Witness.  He  did  not  offer  me  anything.  After  I  told  him  I 
was  going  to  vote  for  him  he  just  simply  said  that  there  was  $2,500 
in  it  for  me,  and  that  is  all  there  was  about  it. 

Senator  Frazibr.  What  did  you  reply  to  that,  when  he  said  that 
there  was  $2,500  in  it  for  you? — A.  1  didn't  say  a  word;  never  said 
a  word. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  come  and  get  the  $2,500? — A.  Not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  doesn't  appear. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  asking  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  were  asking 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  assumes  something. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Put  it  this  way- 


Q.  Were  you  paid  $2,500  by  Broderick  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  In  Chicago,  in  his  office. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  his  office  that  you  went  to? — A.  I  don't 
remember;  it  was  his  place  of  business,  where  he  had  his  saloon. 

Judge  Hanecy.  In  his  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  his  saloon;  but  it 
was  in  the  office  there  that  it  was  paid ;  in  an  office  that  he  had. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  Mr.  Holstlaw,  when  you  received  the  $2,600, 
did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Broderick  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  he  handed  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  He 
just  simply  says,  '*'  Here  is  that  money ;"  that  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  date  was  it? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  June 
16,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  liad  any  business  dealings  with  Mr.  Broderick 
before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Broderick  indebted  to  you  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money? — ^A.  I  took  it  and  put  it 
in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  bank  ? — ^A.  In  the  First  National  Bank. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  First  National  Bank  or  the  State  Bank  of 
Chicago,  which? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago — 
pardon  me<,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  The  State  Bank  of  Chicago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Holtslaw,  did  you  consider  when  Mr.  Broderick  gave 
you  the  $2,600  that  he  was  indebted  to  you  and  under  any  obligation 
to  give  it  to  you  ? 

Jud^  Hanbct.  That  is  objected  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  giving  now  the 
condition  of  his  mind  then,  or  giving  what  he  thinks  now  was  the 
condition  of  his  mind  then. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  question.  Ob- 
jection sustained. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Holtslaw,  when  Broderick  gave  you  the  $2,500 
what  did  you  think  he  was  giving  it  to  you  for? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  objected  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Objection  sustained. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  know  what  Mr.  Broderick  was  paying  you 
the  $2,600  for  when  he  paid  it  to  you  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  objected  to,  Mr.  Chairman;  whatever  he 
may  think  now  that  he  knew  then  is  not  at  all  material.  He  said 
that  he  said  nothing  when  they  told  him — ^if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  witness  here  is  not  on 
trial.  If  he  was  on  trial,  then  he  might  be  asked  and  might  be  com- 
pelled to  answer,  so  far  as  the  power  existed  to  compel  him  to  an- 
swer, what  his  motive  was,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  intent  or 
motive  or  design,  or  any  criminal  motive,  intent,  or  design,  of  what 
his  motive  was  in  taking  a  gift,  as  he  says,  and  it  can  not  be  intro- 
duced here  for  the  purpose  of  attributing  an  improper  motive  to 
somebody  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  man  at  all,  and  that  is  the 
only  purpose  for  which  it  is  offered  here,  and  it  is  the  only  purpose 
for  wnich  it  could  come  in. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  think.  Judge,  we  will  allow  that  answer  to  be 
put  in;  let  the  witness  tell  the  facts,  what  was  said.    It  is  a  question 
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for  the  committee  to  determine  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given. 
Read  the  question. 

(Question  read  by  an- unofficial  reporter,  as  follows:  "Mr.  Hoist- 
law,  when  Mr.  Broaerick  eaveyou  the  $2,500  what  did  you  think  he 
was  giving  it  to  you  for?^  Which  was  not  the  last  question  asked, 
nor  the  question  requested  to  be  read,  said  reporter  attempting  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  contrary  to  any  authority  and  contrary 
to  express  instructions  theretofore  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee not  to  do  so.)        ^ 

Senator  Gambi^e.  I  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Let  the  witness 
give  the  full  facts;  then  let  the  committee  determine. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  This  witness  is  indicted  in  Sangamon  County  now 
for  this  transaction,  and  Mr.  Burke  has  come  up  here  and  is  sitting 
here  specially  now 

Senator  Bukkows.  Now,  Judge 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show  that  this  man  was  compelled  to  tell 
his  story  in  Springfield. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  the  suggestion  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  witness  tell  the  facts  is  a  good  one. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  want  to  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  thinks  so. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  you  desire  to  state  on  that  question? — ^A. 
Do  you  want  me  to  answer  the  last  question  that  was  asked  me? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  gentleman  asked  you  if  you  knew  what  Mr. 
Broderick  was  paying  the  $2,500  to  you  for. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  you  the  $2,500  for? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit,  that  is  the  same  thing  by  a  process  of 
indirection. — ^A.  Shall  I  aswer  the  question? 

Senator  Burrows.  Objection  overruled.    You  may  answer  thait. 

The  Witness.  I  supposed  he  was  paying  it  to  me  because  he  had 
told  me  that  he  would  give  it  to  me  after  my  having  said  I  was  going 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  I  supposed  that  he  paid  it  to  me  for 
that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  prior  to  this  talk  that  you  had  with 
Mr.  Broderick,  the  night  of  May  25, 1909,  had  you  ever  voted  during 
that  deadlock  for  Senator  Lorimer? — ^A.  No ;  I  never  had  before  that 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Broderick  ever  pay  to  you  any  other  money  ? — ^A.  Not 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Thereafter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  Seven  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  you  that  for? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  because  I 
didn't  ask  any  questions.  He  simply  said  that  there  was  that  much 
coming  to  me,  and  I  took  it  [laughter  in  the  room]. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money? — ^A.  I  suppose  I  took  it 
home ;  I  don't  remember  where  I  did  place  it,  but  I  think  I  took  it 
home  and  deposited  it  in  the  bank  at  home. 

Q.  Your  bank? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Broderick  indebted  to  you  in  any  sum  whatsoever 
when  he  paid  you  the  $700. — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  banks  did  you  own  at  that  time? — ^A.  Just  one. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  interested  in  another  one,  too,  but  I 
owned  one  at  luka,  and  I  was  interested  in  another  at  Salem,  the 
Salem  National  Bank. 
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Q.  You  were  brought  up  here  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  weren't 
you?~A.  This  time? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  I  came  alone. 
^  Q.  I  mean  you  were  subpoenaed  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  was  subpoenaed ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  your  home  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all.    Well,  just  a  moment 

Senator  Paynter.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  just  a  few  more  questions,  if  I  may  finish 
now. 

Senator  Payntbr.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  $2,500  and  the  $700  that  you  had  referred 
to  were  both  paid  you  in  cash,  or  by  check  or  how  ? — ^A.  In  cash. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  denomination  of  the  bills  making  up 
the  $2,600  ? — ^A.  Most  of  them  were  $100  bills.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
they  were  all  or  not,  but  most  of  them  were. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  ever  been  to  John  Broderick's  saloon 
or  office  that  you  have  referred  to? — A.  Twice. 

Q.  Are  those  the  two  occasions  that  you  have  referred  to  on  which 
money  was  paid? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  who  fixed  the  time  for  you  to  come  to  Mr.  Brod- 
erick's  saloon,  if  anyone? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Broderick  did.  I  think  he 
wrote  to  me;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  On  one  or  both  of  the  occasions  in  question? — A.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive, but  I  think  on  both  occasions.  I  know  he  did  the  first  time, 
but  I  am  not  positive  about  the  second  time. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  approximately  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the 
second  sum  in  question,  the  $700? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  some  time  in  July,  but  I  am  not  positive 
about  that. 

Q.  The  first  date  you  are  quite  positive  about,  are  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  16th  day  of  June  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  either 
the  16th  or  the  17th. 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  the  money  in  the  First  National  Bank  in  your 
own  name  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  in  the  name  of  my  bank. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  bank? — A.  The  Holstlaw  Bank. 

Q.  The  Holstlaw  Bank  of  luka?— A.  The  Holstlaw  Bank  is  the 
name  of  it. 

Q.  You  deposited  it  in  the  bank  the  same  day  that  you  were  paid 
by  Broderick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
*Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  deposit  on  that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Just  the  $2,500?— A.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  the  senatorial  election  mentioned  in  that 
conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Broderick  at  the  time  you  say  he 
paid  you  the  $2,500? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  mentioned  ? — A.  He  simply  said  to 
me,  "  We  are  going  to  elect  Lorimer  to-morrow " 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  first  conversation,  but  at  the 
time  the  $2,500  was  paid? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Lorimer's  name  was  not  mentioned? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  senatorial  election? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  just  handed  you  $2,500? — ^A.  He  just  handed  it  to  me.  I 
think  he  took  it  out  of  his  office;  he  had  it  in  an  envelope  and  just 
counted  it  out  and  then  handed  it  to  me,  and  there  was  nothing  said. 

Senator  Burbows.  No  explanation? — ^A.  No  explanation  at  all,  no 
explanation  at  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  induced  you  to  vote  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer? — A.  What  induced  me? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  had  tried  so  long  to  elect 
a  Democrat,  and  we  could  not  do  it,  and  we  thought,  in  tact,  that 
it  would  make  the  breach  wider  in  the  Republican  party  by  electing 
a  Republican,  as  we  could  not  elect  a  Democrat;  and  I  naturally  liked 
Mr.  torimer,  and  I  just  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  him. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  it  true  that  Democratic  members  of  the  legis- 
lature were  given  two  or  three  positions  down  there  in  Springfield! — 
A.  How  is  tnat? 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  it  true  that  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
legislature  were  given  two  or  three  positions  for  their  friends  down 
at  Springfield  ? — ^A.  That  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Senator  Paynter..  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  custom  was  here. 
I  have  been  badly  treated  at  Washington  if  that  is  the  custom. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Gamble.  Have  you  stated  all  of  the  conversation  between 
you  and  Broderick  that  occurred  between  you  at  Springfield  when 
this  conversation  which  you  have  just  detailed  was  nad — ^was  there 
anything  else  said  in  regard  to  your  vote  in  the  immediate  transac- 
tion?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  anything  else.  He 
just  simply  said  to  me,  as  I  told  you  before — he  says,  "  We  are  going 
to  elect  Mr.  Broderick  to-morrow  " . 

Senator  Bttrrows.  You  mean  Lorimer? — A.  Yes;  and  I  told  him 
we  was.  "  Well,"  I  says,  "  I  am  going  to  vote  for  him,"  and  he  said, 
"  Well,  there  is  twentv-five  hundred  dollars  for  you."  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  he  said,  "  If  you  vote  for  him,"  or  whether  that  was  all ; 
but  if  he  did  say  it,  why  that  was  everything  that  was  said. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  1  just  ask  a  question  1 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  you  have  made  a  written  statement 
of  your  conversation  with  him  on  the  28th  of  May,  1910,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  memory  as  to  the  transaction  in  question  was  as  good  then 
as  it  is  now,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  statement  you  made  on  May  28,  1910,  which 
purports  to  be  signed  by  you,  ana  tell  the  committee  whether  that 
IS  your  written  statement  made  on  that  day? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  be  permitted  to 
show  that  the  statement  was  made  after  he  was  indicted,  after  he  was 
called  before  the  grand  jurjr  in  Sangamon  County  as  a  witness  in  rela- 
tion to  another  matter  entirely  and  in  no  way  connected  with  this, 
and  that  he  told  the  State's  attorney  and  told  the  grand  jury — ^he 
was  called  there  as  a  witness,  and  he  told  them  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  this  transaction  against  Lorimer,  the  bribery  or 
anything  else,  and  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  other  trans- 
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action  that  he  was  beinff  examined  on  before  that  grand  jury  and 
that  he  was  then  allowed  to  go,  and  then  certain  lawyers 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  nothing  of  that  in  evidence  at  all. 

Judge  Hanegt.  Before  it  is  permitted  to  go  in,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  I  submit  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  ^ow 

Mi;.  AusTBiAN.  I  have  not  offered  it  yet. 

Judge  Hanegt  (continuing).  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  show 
that  it  was  signed  by  duress,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  signed  this  state- 
ment, that  he  was  indicted  after  he  left  the  grand  jury  for  perjury.  ^ 

Senator  Hetbtjbn.  I  suggest  that  that  is  a  matter  for  cross-exami- 
nation. 

Judge  Hanbct.  If  I  am  permitted  to  look  at  the  record 

Senator  Gamble.  The  ruk  is,  if  the  witness  is  defective  in  his  recol- 
lection, and  himself  asks  to  look  at  a  memorandum  in  order  to  re- 
fresh his  recollection,  then  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  it. 

Judfie  Hanegt.  Unless  it  is  asked  for  he  can  not  be  asked  by  coun- 
sel to  do  it 

Senator  Hetbubn.  If  the  document  is  offered,  it  may  be  deferred 
until  your  cross-examination  is  finished. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Just  a  minute*  please. 

Senator  Patnteb.  Is  it  offered  tor  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
something  he  said} 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Yes;  that  is  the  purpose.  The  witness  upon  the 
stand 

Judge  Hanegt.  Now,  I  submit  this  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  I  submit  it  is  proper,  and  I  have  the  books  here  to 
show  that  it  is  proper,  Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  important  whether  or 
not  this  man  received  the  $2,500  as  he  says  gratuitously. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Head  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Tliis  is  your  written  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  true  at  the  time  you  wrote  it,  and  is  it  still  true? 

Judge  Hanegt.  It  is  offered,  counsel  says,  to  impeach  the  witness 
that  he  has  put  upon  the  stand,  and  has  said  in  doin^  so  that  he  is 
entitled  to  full  faith  and  credit,  and  his  honesty  ana  credibility  in 
what  he  said  may  be  taken  as  true,  and  he  can  not  be  heard  in  any 
court  or  in  any  judicial  or  other  proceeding 

The  WrrNESB.  I  think  it  was  just  the  same  as  I  gave  it  a  little  while 
ago,  isn't  it? 

Senator  Bubbows.  There  is  no  controversy  about  it.  The  witness 
may  answer  the  question ;  then  if  there  is  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  made  the  statement,  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Austbian.  Read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  Austbian.  Where  I  sajr,  "wrote  it,''  Mr.  Reporter,  make  it 
"  sw^^  it*"    He  could  not  write  it ;  it  is  written  on  the  typewriter. 

The  WrrNESS.  This  is  true,  as  I  remember  it,  and  this  is  just  as  I 
gave  it  a  little  while  ago,  just  as  sood  as  I  possibly  could. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Will  you  read  what  it  is? — ^A.  Yes  [reading]. 
**  Wlio  talked  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  what  was  said  ?  " 

Judge  Hanegt.  If  he  is  going  to  read^  that  puts  it  in  the  record, 
then. 
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The  Witness  [reading].  "  He  said  to  me,  *  Lorimer  is  going  to  be 
elected  to-morrow,'  and  he  said, '  There  is  $2,500  for  you  if  you  want 
to  vote  that  way.' "    Now,  that  is  what  I  have  said  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  on,  please. 

The  Witness  [reading],  "And  the  next  morning  I  voted  for  him." 

Senator  Paynter.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  legal  question,  Mr.  Aus- 
trian, a  question  on  the  law. 

Mr.  Austrian.  AD  right. 

Senator  Paynter.  Suppose  the  witness  has  made  a  statement  con- 
trary to  the  one  which  he  just  testified  to. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  contend  that  statement,  if  proven,  or  if 
permitted  to  be  proven,  would  be  testimony  to  establish  that  the  first 
statement  was  the  true  statement? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  question  does  not  arise.  I  do  contend  that  I 
have  a  right  to  cross-examine,  even  though  I  called  him  to  the  witness 
stand,  as  I  have  here.  I  could  ask  him,  "  Wasn't  this  question  put  to 
you  and  didn't  you  make  this  answer?  "  even  though  I  call  him  to  the 
witness  chair.  I  could  ask  him  that,  because  he  testifies  contrary 
now,  or  not  as  he  did  in  his  written  statement.  If  you  will  let  me 
read  you  a  line 

Senator  Paynter.  I  am  familiar  with  the  law,  perfectly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  that  is  all  I  desire. 

Senator  Burrows.  Go  on  and  show  the  witness  the  statement. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  is  the  universal  rule  of  Kentucky  that  it  can 
not  be  introduced  as  substantive  testimony  of  what  he  said  on  some 
other  case  to  affect  his  testimony  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  your  recollection  and  understanding  of 
the  transaction  now,  as  you  have  just  read  it  ? — A.  That  is  as  I  read  it- 
Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  That  is  as  I  remember  that  I  said  it  a  while  ago,  it 
is  just  the  same  thing  as  I  have  said  it  now,  what  I  said  is  the  same 
as  it  is  here,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Haneot: 

Q.  Mr.  Ilolstlaw,  do  you  know  Mr.  J.  C.  Utterbach,  editor  of  the 
Marion  County  Republican,  at  Salem,  111.  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? — ^A.  Now,  I  don't  remember  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Utterbach  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  re- 
member whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Utterbach,  editor 
of  the  Marion  County  Republican,  of  Salem,  111.,  and  didn't  you  say 
to  him,  ten  days  or  two  weeks  prior  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer, didn't  you  say  to  him  that  you  were  ^oing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer for  Senator? — A.  I  don't  remember  if  I  did  with  him  or  not, 
but  I  know  I  did  to  another  editor  down  there,  that  I  intended  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  but  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  to  Mr, 
Utterbach  or  not,  that  I  am  not  positive  about. 
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Q.  What  was  that  man's  name,  Mr.  Holstlaw } — ^A.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Q-  Lewis  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name? — ^A.  J.  B.  Lewis. 

Q.  What  paper  is  he  editor  of? — ^A.  The  Democrat 

Q.  What  town  ?— A.  Salem. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Lewis  that? — A.  That  I  was  going  to 
vote 

Q.  That  you  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Senator? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  how  long  before,  but  it  must  have  been  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Q.  Two  or  three  weeks  ? — ^A.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  that. 

Q.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? — ^A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  J.  Bell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  Salem. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Salem. 

Q.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  bank  there,  isn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  get  that  name,  please? 

Judge  Hanecy.  J.  J.  Bell. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  two  or  three  weeks  before  you  voted  fo»  Sen- 
ator Lorimer  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  that  you  were  going  to  vote 
for  him  ? — ^A.  I  remember  telling  him  that  I  thought  that  I  would 
vote  for  some  good  Republican,  but  I  do  not  remember  wheither  I 
said  Lorimer;  I  don't  remember  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  think  there  was  any  other  man  that  was  before  the 
legislature,  or  likelv  to  be,  for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  that  you  thought  was  a  better  Republican  than  Senator 
Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  might  have  told  him  then  two  or  three 
weeks  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected,  that  you  would  vote  for 
him? 

Senator  Burbows.  He  has  stated  that. 

The  Witness.  Well,  yes;  I  know  it  was  some  time  before. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  many  others  did  you  tell,  Mr.  Holstlaw, 
than  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Broderick,  or  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Broderick, 
that  you  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  a  number,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  I  told  several, 
but  I  don't  remember  who  they  were,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  don't 
remember  about  Mr.  Utterbach.  I  believe  I  talked  to  him,  but  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  told  him  I  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or 
not.  That  part  of  it  I  don't  remember;  I  do  remember  of  talking 
to  Mr.  Utterbach. 

Q.  And  you  told  quite  a  number  of  people,  two  or  three  or  four 
weeks  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  fleeted,  that  you  were  going  to 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator,  didn't  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  done  that. 

Q.  It  was  no  secret  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  that  to  anybody  you  talked  with,  didn't  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  it  to  members  of  the  senate  and  members  of  the  house 
at  Springfield  a  number  of  days  before  you  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer, 
and  that  you  were  going  to  vote  for  him  if  his  name  was  presented, 
didn't  you  ! — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  whether  I  told  any  members 
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of  the  bouse  or  the  senate  members.  I  don't  remember  about  that 
positively. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  you  talked  to  members  of  the  house 
or  the  senate  about  that 

A.  (continuing).  But  I  think  that  I  did.  That  is  my  judgment 
now,  and  my  recollection  now  that  I  did  tell  some  of  them,  but  I  don't 
remember  who  I  did  tell,  because  I  know  several  of  us  were  talking 
about  it ;  I  don't  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  heard  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  house  and  the  sen- 
ate at  Springfield,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  say  a  number  of 
weeks  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  voted  for  United  States  Senator 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  that  they  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator  if  he  was  a  candidate  or  if  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  joint  assembly,  the  joint  session. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute.  Does  the  committee  think  it  is 
proper,  a  proper  way  to  put  a  question  to  the  witness? 

Judge  Hanect.  May  I  suggest  the  important  purpose  is  to  show 
that  it  was  common  talk 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  what  the  purpose  was,  counsel  is  testifying 
now. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  cross-examining  your  witness,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  no  more  my  witness  than  he  is  your  witness; 
he  is  the  committee's  witness. 

Senator  Frazier.  He  is  not  the  witness  of  either  of  you. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  never  spoke  to  the  man  in  my  life. 

Judge  Hanect.  May  I  state  what  took  place,  and  that  will  settle 
the  question 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  not. 

Judge  Hanect.  Senator  Frazier  was  not  here  at  that  time. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  have  gone  over  the  record  and  I  am  entirely 
familiar  with  it. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  want  to  show  that  it  was  commcm  talk,  before 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  and  a  long  time  before  Senator 
Lorimer  permitted  his  name  to  be  used,  that  it  was  common  talk 
that  if  his  name  was  presented  that  they  would  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  thmk  counsel  ou^t  not  to  frame  a  question  like 
that. 

Judge  Hanect.  Very  well,  I  will  withdraw  the  guestion. 

Senator  Burrows.  Very  well,  you  had  better  withdraw  the  ques- 
tion. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  you  did  tell  a  number  there  other  than  those 
who  have  been  named  here,  several  weeks,  two  or  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  that  if  Senator  Lorimer's  name  was 

E resented  they  would  vote  for  him  for  United  States  Senator,  if 
is  name  was  presented  for  Senator  they  would  vote  for  him. 
Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  has  stated,  as  I  understand 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  he  didn't  remember  telling. 
Judge  Hanect.  What? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  he  didn't  remember  telling  them  that. 
Judge  Hanect.  He  said,  "  I  think  I  did,"  to  me,  not  to  Utterbach 
alone,  but  to  a  considerable  others  than  those  who  are  named. 
Senator  Hetburn.  I  think  he  answered. 
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The  Witness.  I  think  I  have. 

Judge  Hai^ecy.  That  is  all  that  I  desire,  if  he  has  answered. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  so  stated,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  thought  so. 

Judge  Hankcy.  Senator  Holstlaw,  do  you  know  Mr.  D.  B.  Beaver, 
president  of  the  village  board  of  luka? — ^A.  B.  N.  Beaver? 

Q.  B.  N.— A.  B.  N.  Beaver. 

Q.  You  know  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  quite  well  acquainted  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  he  m  to  you  about  a  month  before  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected  and  ai3c  you  to  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  for  United  States 
Senator,  and  did  you  tell  him  you  could  not  do  it,  as  you  were 
going  to  vote  for  Lorimer  whenever  the  time  came  if  his  name  was 
presented  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  told  him  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  conversation,  or  that  in  substance,  with 
Mr.  Beaver? — ^A.  I  hardly  think  so.    I  don't  remember  of  it,  at  least. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  how  many  times  were  you  ever  in  the  saloon  of 
John  Broderick  in  Chicago  ? — A.  Twice. 

Q.  What  is  that?— A.  Twice. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time? — ^A.  About  the  16th  of  June. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  sometime  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

Q.  And  when  the  other  time? — A.  Well,  that  was  in  the  forenoon, 
but  I  don't  remember  the  date,  but  think  it  was  in  July  sometime. 

Q.  Sometime  in  July? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  may  be  one  or  two  or  a  few  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I  may  want  to  ask  this  witness  later, 
but  I  probably  will  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  may  be  recalled  if  you  desire. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  I  am  through,  iif  I  may  reserve  the  right 
to  recall  him. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  had  jou  told  anyone  prior  to  the  time  that  you 
told  Mr.  Broderick,  the  n^ght  before  Lorimer  was  elected — ^by  anyone, 
I  mean  any  one  of  the  legislature  or  anyone  else — that  you  were  going 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  WLy,  I 
think  T  had  sometime  before. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Well,  as  I  think  I  said  I  told  before,  I  think  I  told 
Mr.  Lewis  that  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  I  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer,  as  we  could  not  elect  a  Democrat. 

Q.  How  long  before? — A.  How  long  before  was  it? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  on  direct  examination  that  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  three  or  four  days  before  your 
talk  with  Broderick  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  invoke  the  objection  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  invoked,  and  was  sustained  on  yesterday,  and 
the  record  will  disclose  it,  and  I  will  state  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
ask  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  thinks  the  question  may  be  put. 
Kead  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  I  think  I  stated  that^ 
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Senator  Bukkows.  You  think  you  so  stated  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Ausi'RiAN.  Did  you  tell  Lewis,  Bell,  or  Utterbach,  Mr.  Hoist- 
law,  that  you  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or  for  some  good 
Republican,  if  the  occasion  presented  itself? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  I  did 
sometime  before  that. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  for 
some  good  Republican,  if  the  occasion  presented — which  did  you  tell 
them  f— A.  Well,  I  think  I  told  some  of  them  that  I  was  going  to 
vote  for  some  Republican  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  I 
think  I  told  some  of  them  at  the  time  that  I  would  vote  for  Lorimer. 

Q.  Who  advised  you  that  the  time  had  come  ? — A.  No  one  at  alL 

Q.  But  you  had  the  talk  with  Broderick  for  the  first  time  on  the 
25th  day  of  May,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  wnether  anyone  was  being  paid  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? — ^A.  I  did  wot. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  has  answered  "  I  did  not,"  Judge. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  he  has.  That  is  better  than  the  objection, 
and  having  it  sustained. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  and  it  is  much  quicker,  and  we  get  along 
faster. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Were  there  any  rumors  in  the  senate  on  the  26th — 
the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  or  any  discussions  in  the  senate  on  the 
25th  and  2Gth  of  May,^  with  reference  to  money  being  paid  to  buy 
votes  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  I  object  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Objection  sustained.  The  committee  does  not 
care  for  rumors;  we  want  facts. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazier.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly;  every  member  of  the  committee  is 
privileged  to  ask  questions. 

Senator  Frazier.  Who  first  approached  you  with  respect  to  voting 
for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  Who  first  approached  me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Mr.  Broderick  is  the  first  man  who  said  anything  to 
me  about  it — ^well,  it  was  there  at  Springfield — I  had  spoken  to 
others  before,  as  I  said  before,  if  the  time  presented  itself  or  had 
come. 

Q.  No  one  had  suggested  to  you  the  name  of  Mr.  Lorimer  at  all  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  up  to  the  time  of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Broderick  ? — A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  that  conversation? 
How  did  you  happen  to  get  with  Mr.  Broderick  and  be^n  talking 
about  it? — A.  Really  I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  I  just  simply 
met  him  out  in  front  of  the  St.  Nick  Hotel. 

Q.  Day  or  night? — A.  We  were  quite  good  friends,  you  know. 

Q.  Day  or  night? — A.  It  was  in  the  evening;  it  was  quite  early. 

Q.  How  did  the  conversation  begin  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  oegan  just  as 
I  told  you.  Mr.  Broderick  said,  "  We  are  going  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer 
to-morrow,  aren't  we? "  And  I  said,  "I  think  so;  and  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  him."    I  think  that  is  the  way  it  commenced. 


I 
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Q.  Had  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  prior  to  that  time  been  presented  to 
the  joint  session  ? — ^A.  ifo. 

Q.  Had  he  been  a  candidate,  or  had  he  been  voted  for  at  all? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  his  name  was  goine  to  be  presented  or 
voted  for  the  next  dav  until  Mr.  Broderick  told  you? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  probably  did  know  it,  but  I 
don't  remember  about  that.  I  think  that  I  knew  that  his  name  was 
going  to  be  presented,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  that? — ^A.  Well,  that  I  don't  remember; 
just  simply  hearing  some  of  them  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Wno  are  some  of  them  that  you  heard  talking  about  it? — ^A. 
Well,  I  do  not  remember  who  any  of  them  were,  because  there  were 
so  many  of  us  together.    I  do  not  remember  who  spoke  about  it. 

Q.  You  had  heard  some  one  say  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  would  be 
presented  to  the  joint  assembly  the  next  day  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  had. 

Q.  And  you  had  made  up  your  mind  that  you  were  ^oing  to  vote 
for  him? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind,  if  his  name  was 

f  resented,  I  would  vote  for  him ;  then,  of  course,  I  made  up  my  mind 
would  vote  for  him. 

Q.  When  this  was  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Broderick  you  told 
him  you  were  going  to  vote  for  him  f — A,  Yes. 

Q-  That  was  betore  hd  said  that  there  was  $2,500  in  it  for  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  no  reply  at  all  to  the  $2,500  proposition? — ^A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  further  said  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was 
nothing  further  said.    I  don't  think  I  said  a  word  to  him  furtiier. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  for  an  explanation  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  where  it  come  from  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  who  was  oflFering  the  money  ? — A. ,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  it  was  to  be  paid  for? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  inquiry  whatever? — A.  No,  sir;  I  made  no  in- 
quiry whatever. 

Q.  When  the  roll  was  called  the  next  day  you  did  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? — A.  I  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  Mr.  Broderick  or 
anybody  else  with  respect  to  your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  from  that 
time  on  until  you  came  to  Mr.  Broderick's  saloon  here  in  Chicago  ? — 

A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  to  anybody  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
I  did.    I  did  not  with  respect  to  my  vote. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  ? 

Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  Just  a  minute.  You  say  you  came  to  Mr.  Broderick's  saloon 
at  the  time  you  received  the  $2,500,  or  in  response  to  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  letter  beim  put  in  evidence,  does  anybody  know? 

Judfe  Hanecy.  We  mver  heard  of  it  until  now,  on  our  side. 

Senator  Frazier.  Have  yon  the  letter? 

The  WrrNESS.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  may  have  it  at  home,  but  I  have 
not  got  it  here. 

70924*— S.  Rep.  942, 61-^3 ^14 
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Senator  Frazier.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  if  there  was  any  state- 
ment in  that  letter — the  letter  not  being  here — ^if  there  was  anv  state- 
ment in  that  letter  as  to  the  business  upon  which  he  wanted  to  see 
you? — A.  No;  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Mj  best  recollection  is  that 
he  told  me  to  meet  him  at  his  place  of  business  some  time  the  next 
week.    I  think  that  that  was  about  all  in  the  letter. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  letter,  do  you  recollect? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Yt)u  came  to  Chicago  in  response  to  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  directly  to  Mr.  Broderick's  saloon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  there? — A.  He  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Had  you  notified  him  before  coming  that  you  were  going  to 
come? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  On  that  particular  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him,  what  did  he  say  and  what  did  you  say  ? — 
A.  He  did  not  say — well,  of  course,  we  greeted  each  other,  and  he 
said  "  Come  in  my  office,"  and  we  just  stepped  in. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  else  there  except  you  and  Mr.  Broderick? — 
A.  Not  in  the  office;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  occurred  ? — ^A.  Well,  he  handed  me  $2,500. 

Q.  Did  he  count  it  out  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  counted  it. 

Q.  Did  you  count  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  take  hold  of  the  money,  but  I 
just  run  over  it  as  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  He  said,  "  There  is  that  $2,500." 

Q.  There  is  that  $2,500?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  response  at  all? — A.  I  didn't  say  anything 
at  all. 

Q.  Just  took  the  money  ? — A.  Just  took  the  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  took  it  and  put  it  in  the  bank. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Broderick  owe  you  anything  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  claim  upon  Mr.  Broderick  in  any  respect  or 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  into  any  negotiations  with  Mr.  Broderick 
by  which  he  would  be  responsible  to  pay  you  $2,500? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  only  occasion  you  had — the  only  connection  you  ever  had 
with  Mr.  Broderick  about  the  $2,500  was  the  conversation  you  had 
with  him  on  the  night  of  the  25th  ? — A.  That  is  all.  ^ 

Q.  Before  you  voted  for  Mr.  Ijorimer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  he  actually  paid  out  the  $2,500? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  strictly  shut-mouth  business  between  you  and 
Broderick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  got  the  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Wpt  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  say  in  relation  to  a  matter  asked  about  by 
Senator  Frazier  that  there  is  evidence  here,  I  think  some  place,  that 
somebody  did  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer — Senator  McIUvaine  or  some 
others,  some  considerable  time  before  he  was  elected.  His  name  was 
before  the  Senate.  Senator  McIUvaine,  or  some  others,  some  con- 
siderable time  before  he  was  elected — before  Lorimer  was  elected — did 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  some  considerable 
time  before  the  time  we  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  exact  date  is  May  13. 

Senator  Heybukn.  It  is  given  in  the  memorandum? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  know  just  as  to  that. 
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Senator^BuBitows.  We  have  it  in  the  record. 

The  Witness.  That  may  be.  I  don't  remember  anybody  having 
voted  for  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  was  the  sixth  time — ^the  fifth  time. 

Judge  Hanect.  The  deep-waterway  question  of  voting  a 
$20,000,000  bond  for  the  deep-waterway  proposition  was  a  very  live 
and  active  question  before  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  want  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute,  now. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Senator  Lorimer  was  interested  in  the  legislation, 
the  matter  before  the  state  legislature,  both  houses  of  it  at  that  ses- 
sion, the  legislature  at  which  he  was  elected  Senator  and  was  inter- 
ested there  in  that  Question,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  legislature 
would  vote  to  expend  $20,0CK),000  for  the  deep  waterway,  or  for  a 
power  plant — the  measure  that  the  people  had  voted  for  at  a  pre- 
ceding election,  and  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  there,  and  that  he  did  not 
spring  up  as  an  unknown  quantity  before  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature or  of  the  joint  session,  but  he  was  there  and  actively  support- 
ing certain  measures  that  he  and  his  friends  were  interested  in. 

Senator  Ctaicblb.  Now,  would  it  be  relevant  at  this  time,  as  far  as 
his  testimony,  the  testimony  of  this  witness  is  concerned,  if  his  testi- 
mony is  to  Be  believed,  he  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  prior  to 
this  transaction  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer.  Now,  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  ?  I  do  not  think  that  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind — it  would 
not  matter  what  were  the  grounds. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think  that  nnswers  it, 
except  for  what  I  thought  was  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Senator  Frazier,  that  Senator  Lorimer's  name  came  that  very  day  for 
the  first  time  to  the  joint  session  or  to  the  men  who  composed  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  record  will  show  that  he  was  voted  for  pre- 
viousto  that  day. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  13th. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all.  Senator,  that  I  desire  to  show  is  that 
he  was  voted  for,  and  he  was  there  in  that  legislature,  interested  in 
the  legislation  that  so  many  men  throughout  the  State  were  interested 
in  at  that  time. 

Senator  Patnter.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  do  not  know  what  views  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  upon  this  question,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  have  approached  the  hearing  in  this  case  with  the 
presumption,  or  indulging  in  the  presumption,  that  the  members  of 
the  legislature  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  did  not  do  it  as  a 
result  of  bribery  or  corrupt  practices.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  they 
are  all  entitled  to  that  presumption  or  to  such  a  presumption  as  that 
until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  presumption  that  the  law  gives  them. 

Senator  Patnter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Patnter.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  think 
that  testimony  which  tends  to  show  that  there  were  reasons  why  some 
members  who  not  under  suspicion  were  influenced  tp  vote  for  Sena- 
tor Lorimer.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  it  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature  are  entitled  to  such  a  presumption. 
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Judge  Hanegt.  That  is  all  that  I  want,  Mr.  Senator  Paynter. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  would  be  a  very  unjust  rule  to  indulge  in  any 
other  presumption. 

Senator  Johnston.  Yes- 
Judge  Hanecy.  I  understand. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  make  the  statement  because  it  may  avoid  the 
supposed  necessity  of  introducing  a  lot  of  testimony  as  to  some 
rumors  or  some  reasons  which  may  have  influenced  members  of  the 
legislature. 

Senator  Heyburn.  At  the  suggestion,  and  I  think  there  would  be 
no  dissenting  opinion,  as  to  the  lack  of  presumption  in  favor  of  cor- 
ruption or  corrupt  practices,  we  approach  this  nearing  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  law  always  gives,  the  presumption  of  innocence,  and 
the  burden  is  on  those  who  charge  otherwise. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  burden  that  we  are  trying  to  carry. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  throu^. 

The  Witness.  Are  vou  through  with  mef 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes.    Who  is  the  next  witness? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Beckemeyer  is,  but  he  is  not  here  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Thurs- 
day, September  29,  1910.) 

THUBSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,   1010. 

subcommittee  on  privileges  and  elections. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the 
following  members  of  the  subconunittee  being  present:  Hon.  J.  C. 
Burrows,  chairman;  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Heybum, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  Hon.  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley,  and  Hon.  James  B.  Frazier.^ 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Holstlaw  will  please  resume  the  stand. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  made  a  statement  last  night,  Judge  Hanecy, 
when  the  witness  retired,  that  you  reserved  the  ri^t  of  further  cross- 
examination. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Senator  Gamble. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  it  your  purpose  to  proceed  with  the  cross- 
examination  at  this  time  or  later? 

Judge  Hanecy,  Well,  I  think  probably  I  can  cross-examine  him 
now  nearly  all  that  I  want  to.  I  did  state  to  this  honorable  commit- 
tee some  of  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  want  to  cross-examine  fully. 
There  was  an  indictment  pending  at  Springfield. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  proceed  now. 

D.  W.  Holstlaw  resumed  the  stand  for  further  cross-examination 
by  Judge  Hanecy  and  testified  as  follows: 

Judge  Hanecy.  Now,  Mr.  Holstlaw,  you  were  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County,  Springfield,  El., 
were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  a  matter  in  no  way  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
United  States  Senator? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  had  to  do  with  what  they  called  the  jack  pot  or  something 
else.  I  don't  care  to  go  into  the  details,  but  simply  to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  connected  with  this.  That  is  right,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  that  is  right. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  you  wrote  a  letterv-you  were  asked 
before  the  grand  jury  if  you  wrote  a  letter  to  a  certain  house 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object;  have  you  finished  your  question,  Judge? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Judge  Hanect.  You  said  you  did  not  think  you  had  or  you  didn't 
remember. — ^A.  I  didn't  remember. 

Q.  You  did  not 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute;  I  move  the  answer  be  stricken  out 
until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  object. 

Judge  Hanect.  It  is  merely  preliminary. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  he  has  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury  is 
only  evidenced  by  the  minutes  of  the  grand  jury,  and  not  by  what 
Judge  Hanecy  may  put  in  the  mouth  of  this  witness,  I  respectfully 
submit. 

Judge  Hanect.  Anybody  who  knows  the  facts  as  to  what  was  tes- 
tified in  a  court  of  record  or  in  a  grand  jury,  or  anybody  else  may 
tell.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  not  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  the  body  that  is  to  hear  and  determine  the  ques- 
tion connected  with  it.  There  is'  not  any  way  by  which  we  can  get 
the  minutes  of  the  grand  jury.  It  is  not  material,  except  as  pre- 
liminary and  leading  up  and  showing  to  this  honorable  committee 
just  the  connection  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  there,  then  I 
will  come  to  the  matter  particularly  in  point. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  I  am  permitted  upon  cross-examination — ^this 
being  a  new  matter,  in  reference  to  what  has  taken  place  before  the 
grand  jury — if  I  may  cross-examine  upon  it  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  desire  to  ask  whether,  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  a  proceeding  before  the  grand  jury  may  be  gone  into,  whether 
an  inquiry  may  be  entered  into  in  regard  to  the  proceedings,  except 
in  a  proceeding  direct  to  furnish  or  test  the  truth  of  the  proceedings 
before  that  body?  In  other  States  those  proceedings  can  not  be  in- 
quired into  except  in  a  proceeding — except  for  the  direct  purpose  for 
an  inquiry  in  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  For  perjury. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  it  can  not  be  inquired  into  for  any  col- 
lateral matter.    I  inquire  as  to  whether  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Judge  Hanect.  We  haven't  any  such  law  here,  Mr.  Senator  Hcy- 
bum.  The  practice  is  that  proceedings  before  the  grand  jury  are  not 
given  out  by  anybody,  and  if  we  went  into  court  for  an  order  to 
compel  the  proauction  of  the  minutes  before  the  grand  jury,  we 
could  not  get  it  in  all  probability,  but  still  the  court  would  have  the 
power,  if  he  desired  at  that  time,  to  order  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  supposed  that  was  the  rule. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  tne  rule. 

Judge  Hanect.  There  is  an  indictment  pending  here  in  this  State 
in  which  this  witness  and  another  witness  that  is  subpoenaed,  or  will 
be  subpcenaed  before  this  hearing  is  over,  and  that  indictment  is  still 
pending  in  Sangamon  County,  at  Springfield,  and  the  motion  to 
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quash  the  indictment  was  argued  yesterday,  and  I  think  the  motion 
was  overruled,  from  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  case  was 
set  for  hearing.  Yesterday  the  State's  attorney  of  Sangamon  County, 
Mr.  Burke,  was  here.  He  came  up  here  with  Mr.  Holstlaw.  Why,  I 
don't  know ;  but  he  came  up  here  the  morning  before — the  day  before 
in  the  morning— and  he  sat  immediately  ba<£  of  Callahan  O'Laugh- 
lin  there  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Holstlaw  was  on  the  stand.  While  I  do 
not  remember  Mr.  Holtslaw — I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  before  until 
I  saw  him  yesterday — I  can  see  the  manifest  unfairness  of  compelling 
him  to  go  into  certain  matters  that  might  prejudice  or  which  mi^ht 
form  a  link  in  a  chain  which  might  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  parties 
litigating  down  there,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  reserved  the  right  here, 
by  permission  of  tiiis  honorable  committee,  to  call  him  later.  But,  it 
seems  to  me,  there  are  some  things  that  we  can  go  into  here  without 
possibly  completing  it  entirely,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  committee  has  not — I  speak  only  for  my- 
self as  a  member  of  the  committee — the  committee  has  not  conferred 
on  it,  but  my  impression  of  the  rule  is  that  you  can  show  that  a  man 
has  been  indicted,  but  you  can  not  go  into  the  proceedings  before  a 

Srand  jury  that  resulted  in  the  indictment.  The  fact  that  he  is  in- 
icted  may  be  shown,  but  nothing  further. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  supposed  that  this  committee,  Mr.  Senator  Hey- 
burn, had  unlimited  power  to  investigate  anything,  even  the  courts 
themselves,  and  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  en^rcing  their  rules 
or  their  orders. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  Judge  Hanecy,  the  fact  that  we  have  that  power 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  will  exercise  power  beyond  the 
ordinary  rules  under  which  proceedings  of  this  kind  are  adhered  to. 

Senator  Gambub.  I  now  speak  for  myself,  but  I  will  say  that  it 
came  to  me  through  your  statement  during  the  progress  of  this  hear- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  this  witness, 
and  when  you  made  the  statement  last  night  to  reserve  the  right  to 
recall  the  witness,  I  supposed  possibly  you  would  recall  him  this 
morning.  But,  if  it  was  your  purpose  to  defer  the  calling  of  him 
until  after  the  disposition  of  the  case  that  is  pending  against' him, 
that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  determine  for  them- 
selves. I  have  no  disposition,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  insist 
upon  anything  at  this  time  that  would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
witness,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice  because  I  think  the 
committee  has  taken  the  matter  up  so  that  these  subject-matters  might 
be  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary  way  that  they  would  have  through  a 
court  of  justice,  so  tliat  there  wouldn't  be  any  interference  by  this 
committee  in  that  procedure.  Of  course  we  would  have  the  power, 
but  whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  to  exercise  it,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  another  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  we  can  clear  it  up. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  you  under  indictment  at  this  timet 

The  Witness.  I  was  indicted  at 

Senator  Burrows.  I  say,  are  you  now  under  indictment? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  not  He  was  under  indictment  and  the 
indictment  was  quashed  just  as  soon  as  he  signed  the  paper. 

Senator  Burrows.  Never  mind  about  that,  Judge.  Never  mind 
the  reason. 
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Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  you  were  indicted  and  the  indictment  was 
quashed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bubbows.  So  you  are  not  under  indictment  now  ? — ^A,  No. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  are  held — I  will  withdraw  that. 

Mr,  Austrian.  Judge  Hanecy,  just  a  moment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  have  the  answer  stricken  out  that  the  witness  made  before  the 
objection  was  made.'  He  answered  "  Yes  "  before  the  chairman  had 
an  opportunity  to  rule  upon  my  objection  with  reference  to  what 
took  place  before  the  grand  jury. 

Judge  Hanbot.  There  is  not  really  any  importance  to  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  there  is  importance  to  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  it  be  stricken  out.    Go  on  with  the  witness. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  do  you  know  generally  the  day  that 
you  went  before  the  grand  jury 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Just  a  minute. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Let  me  put  my  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  generally  the  date  you  went  before  the  grand 
jury?  I  Want  to  show  how  soon  after  your  testimony  3'ou  were  in- 
dicted and  then  how  soon  after  that  your  indictment  was  quashed.— 
A-  It  was  about  the  28th  of  May,- 1  think. 

Q.  That  you  went  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  The  28th  of  May  this  year  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  indicted  for  perjury? — A.  The  28th. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  ? — A.  On  the  same  day. 

Q.  By  the  same  grand  jury  before  which  you  had  testified? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Do  you  mean  there  were  two  indictments 
against  him? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  Senator  Paynter.  He  was  called  as  a  witness 
in  a  general  investigation. 

Senator  Paynter.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Then  when  he  left  the  grand  jury  room  the  state's 
attorn^  procured  an  indictment  against  him  the  same  day,  and 
then — I  will  put  this  question : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  signed  this  paper  that  Mr.  Austrian 
showed  you  yesterday? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  the  29th,. if  I  remember 
right. 

Q.  The  next  day? — ^A.  The  next  day. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  were  you  indicted  for? — A.  Perjury. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Upon  the  testimony  that  you  gave  before  ^e 
grand  jury? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  see  that  paper? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  haven't  got  it  now. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  had  it  yesterday,  and  it  was  shown  to  the  wit- 
ness and  extracts  were  read  from  it,  and  I  submit  that  we  should 
have  it  accessible  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  was  not  my  paper.  I  wish  I 
did  have  it.  It  was  a  paper  brought  here  in  the  custody  of  the 
state's  attorney  of  Sangamon  County  and  it  was  his  document,  and 
he  simply  loaned  it  to  us. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  paper  ought  to  be  in  this  record;  it  was 
shown  to  this  witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  in  this  record* 

Senator  Gamble.  I  saw  it 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  read  a  question  and  an  answer  from 
it,  and  stated  it  was  the  truth;  and  then  Senator  Gamble  read  the 
entire  document. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  can  get  it  from  Mr. 
Burke,  the  state's  attorney,  when  we  want  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that.  He  understood 
that  Mr.  Holstlaw's  examination  had  been  closed. 

Q.  Who  drew  that  paper,  Mr.  Holstlaw,  the  paper  shown  ycm 
yesterday? — ^A.  It  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  La^er  Fitzgerald,  and  hifl 
partner. 

Q.  Mr.  Gillespie? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  partners,  Gillespie  and  Fitzgerald  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  practice  law  in  Springfield,  111.  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  One  oi  them  was  attorney  for  the  insurance  commission  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  as  to  whether  he  was  or  not? — A.  That  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute,  when  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  don't  make  a  particle  of  difference. 

Judge  Hanect.  How  did  these  gentlemen  come  to  you  to  draw 
that  paper  ? — ^A.  They  were  recommended  to  me  by  the  sheriff. 

Q.  By  the  sheriff  ?— A.  By  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Of  your  county  ? — A.   i  es,  sir ;  Sangamon  County. 

Q.  That  was  the  sheriff  that  had  brought  you  from  your  home  to 
the  grand  jury? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  draw  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  Let  him  state  what  took  place  in  the  prep- 
aration of  it. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  cross-examining. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well. 

The  Witness.  They  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to  instruct  the  witness  not 
to  answer  while  there  is  an  objection  pending.  He  answers  every 
question,  whether  I  object  or  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  not  material;  we  will  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  suggest,  if  there  is  to  be  any  inquiry  as  to  how  the 
paper  was  drawn,  that  this  witness  be  asked  how  it -was  drawn,  and 
that  Judge  Hanecy  be  not  allowed  to  tell  him. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  suppose  that  it  is  merely  a  collateral  matter, 
an'd  that  I  can  lead  the  witness  anyway  and  take  him  on,  as  it  is 
cross-examination  and  I  would  have  the  right  to  lead  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Bead  the  question. 

(Question  read,  as  follows:  "  Did  they  draw  that  paper?  ") 

Judge  Hanecy.  Who  drew  that  paper,  Mr.  Holstlaw? — A.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Q.  And  when  it  was  prepared  was  it  presented  to  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  By  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  their  office. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  We  can't  hear  you  quitei 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  in  their  office. 

A.  In  their  office. 
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Judge  Hanect.  In  Springfield? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Springfield. 

Q.  On  what  day  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  the  29th  of  May. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  conversation  in  relation. to  it  before  you 
signed  it? — ^A,  Well,  I  read  it  over,  and 

Q.  And ^A.  And  then  signed  it.    That  was  mj  statement. 

Q.  Yes.  And  then  did  they  have  you  sworn  to  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  swear  to  it  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  to  you  or  explain  to  you  why  you  were  re- 
quired or  requested  to  sign  that  statement? — A.  No;  they  did  not 

Q.  Was  there  any  inquinr  of  you  before  the  grand  jury  of  your  vote 
for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show  by  this  witness,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  that  he  was  not  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Senator  Lori- 
mer inquiry  or  about  voting  for  him,  and  that  this  matter  was  pro- 
jected into  that  paper  without  any  inquiry  being  before  the  grand 
]ury  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  that  the  paper — and  I  have  never 
seen  it — I  understand  it  related  to  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Senator  Frazier.  Judge  Hanecy,  was  the  paper  put  in  evidence? 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  was  not,  Mr.  Senator  Frazier,  but  it  was  handed 
to  the  witness,  and  certain  parts  of  it  were  identified  and  read.    That 

a'ves,  I  submit,  or  I  supposed  it  did,  give  me  the  right  to  examine 
e  paper.  That  has  been  the  practice,  and  that  is  the  law  here. 
Last  mght,  after  that  took  place,  other  things  intervened,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  would  be  here  and  accessible  and  that  I  could  get  it  at  any 
time,  so  I  did  not  see  it  yesterday.  It  was  not  formally  entered,  but 
we  have  been  told  here  that  every  time  a  paper  is  shown  to  a  wit- 
ness that  it  should  be  marked  by  the  official  stenographer,  and  then 
would  be  accessible  to  the  committee  or  anybody  who  wanted  to 
see  It). 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stipulate  the  paper  in 
evidence,  and  we  will  procure  it  Of  course  it  is  the  document  which 
belong  to  the  state's  attorney  of  Sangamon  County,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  a  copy  can  be  had.  .  But  this  witness  is 
not  competent  to  state  officially  what  was  before  the  grand  jury  in 
Sangamon  County.  He  can  not  testify  as  to  what  matter  or  matters 
the  grand  jury  had  under  investigation. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  do  not  understand  the  question  is  directed  to 
what  occurred  before  the  grand  jury. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No.    Read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object,  because  that  is  an  indirect  method  of 
attempting  to  disclose  what  testimony  was  given  before  the  grand 

Judge  Hanect.  It  is  all  disposed  of.  There  is  nothing  pending 
under  that  indictment — that  was  procured  and  quashea  after  he 
signed  this  paper. 

Afr.  Austrian.  I  can  testify — I  can  certainly  testify  as  well  as 
learned  counsel.  I  will  state  that  that  indictment,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  is  not  disposed  of  and  that  the  Senator  Lorimer 
matter  is  pending  in  Sangamon  County  under  an  indictment  for 
conspiracy. 
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Judge  Haneot.  I  am  talking  onl^r  about  the  indictment  as  to  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  parties  who  asked 
you  to  sign  that  paper  about  not  saying  aaything  about  the  vote  for 
Senator  Lorimer,  or  that  you  would  only  testify  of  making  a  state* 
ment  as  to  the  furniture  deal. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  conversation  of  that  kind  had  be- 
fore you  signed  that  paper  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  may  answer.    Read  the  questi<m. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  Now  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  said 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  question  be  read  again. 

(Question  read.) 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  it  again,  for  fear  that 
I  do  not  understand  it. 

^Question  reread.) 

A.  I  think  there  was. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  that? 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  was  something  said  about  my  having 
voted  for  Lorimer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  said  to  you  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  you,  or  the  indictment  that  had  been  procured  against  you 
for  perjury,  if  you  signed  that  paper  or  if  you  did  not  sign  it?  Did 
they  tell  you  what  would  happen  to  jou  if  you  did  not  sign  it? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  question  is  plain.    Kead  it,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  No ;  I  don't  think  they  told  me  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I 
did  not  sign  it ;  I  don't  think  they  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you,  if  anything,  as  to  what  would  be  done 
if  you  did  not  sign  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  that  they  said 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  they  say  the  indictment  for  perjury  against  you  would  be 
quashed  if  you  signed  it? — A.  They  said  this — they  said  if  I  testified 
to  the  truth  that  the  indictment  would  be  quashed. 

Q.  The  truth  on  what? — A.  On — well,  on  the  Lorimer  vote  and 
also  the  furniture. 

Q.  The  furniture  vote? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  then  sign  the  paper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  then  take  you  before  the  same  grand  jury 
again? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  tell  them  what  was  stated  in  the  newspapers? 
Did  you  then  tell  the  grand  jury  what  was  written  in  the  state- 
ment?— A.  I  don't  think  they  aid.     I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  back  before  the  ffrand  jury  then  and'testify 
to  that  part  of  me  paper  that  you  signed  that  referred  to  the  furni- 
ture deal  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  That  is  an  indirect  way  of  getting  at  what 
his  testimony  was  before  the  grand  jury,  netting  it  before  this  hon- 
orable committee — trying  to  get  before  this  nonorable  committee  what 
has  been  ruled  out,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  objection  is  sustained. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  be  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that?  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  important.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  after  there  has 
been  a  ruling,  but  1  can  see  how  this  honorable  committee  might 
understand  why  this  man  made  that  statement  that  he  got  $2,500  after 
he  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  that  Mr.  Broderick  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  this  witness  be  withdrawn  out  of  the  room  if 
counsel  is  going  to  make  an  argument  enlightening  us  upon  his 
testimony. 

■Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  know  why  a  rule  now  should  be  adopted 
different  from  the  one  when  Mr.  Austrian  was  instructing  his 
witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  didn't  instruct  him,  and  he  was  not  my  witness. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  have  asked  this  witness  to  be  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  a  Question?  Are  you 
proposing  to  make  an  argument  in  favor  of  introducing  testimony  as 
to  what  this  witness  testified  before  the  grand  jury? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show,  Mr.  Senator  Heyburn,  that  this 
witness  made  that  statement. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Before  the  grand  jury? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Before  the  grand  jury — ^that  statement  was  writ- 
ten, and  that  he  did  it  because  he  wantea  to  be  freed  from  an  indict- 
ment that  was  then  pending  against  him  and  had  just  been  procured 
for  perjury — ^perjury,  not  in  the  Lorimer  matter 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not  fair  to 

Judgie  Hanecy.  Simply  to  show  the  motive. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  the  true  purpose,  Judge  Hanecy,  to  show  us, 
and  affect  the  credibility  of  this  witness — to  show  that  an  inducement 
was  offered  to  him  to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  Lorimer 
matter,  but  the  indictment  was  dismissed  against  him 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  catch  all  of  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  say,  is  the  purpose  of  your  inquiry  to  show 
that  he  made  an  agreement  to  give  this  testimony,  or  the  testimony 
<M"  the  recitation  in  this  statement,  in  consideration  that  the  indict- 
ment would  be  dismissed  against  him  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  Mr.  Senator  Paynter. 

Senator  Gamble.  Hasn't  that  all  been  substantially  disclosed  to  the 
committee  ?  The  witness  has  already  testified  that  he  did  give  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  jury,  and  that  subsequently  this  statement  was 
prepared  and  signed.  Then,  the  day  following  that,  the  indictment 
was  dismissed.  Now,  that  is  disclosed  without  disclosing  anything 
that  occurred  before  the  grand  jury. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all  I  desire. 

Senator  Gamble.  Hasn't  that  all  been  disposed,  and  isn't  it  before 
the  committee  now  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Senator  Gamble.  If  that  is  the 
view  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  in  reference  to  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  would  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Sen- 
ator Heyburn  that  we  ought  not  to  go  into  the  transaction  before  the 
grand  jury. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  that  is  explained,  that  is  all  that  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent to  this  committee. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes. 
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Q,  The  indictmentj  in  which  you  are  a  witness — the  indictment 
against  Senator  Broderick,  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  list  here — ^is 
still  pending  at  Sangamon  County,  Springfield,  and  you  are  a  wit- 
ness there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  indicted  in  Sangamon  Coimty  or  any  other 
place  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Senator  Gamble.  Possibly  I  am  interrupting  too  much,  but  as  I 
understand  the  rule,  and  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  it  is  that  if  a 
man  has  been  convicted  that  fact  can  be  shown  at  any  time  by  any 
competent  evidence  before  a  jury  or  a  committee;  but  if  he  is  simply 
under  an  indictment  the  presumption  of  innocence  still  stands  against 
him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  law  in  this  State. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  law  in  this  State  is  announced  in  the  case  of 
Gage  V.  Eddy,  or  Eddy  v.  Gage,  that  the  witness  on  the  stand  may  be 
asked  whether  he  was  indicted  for  perjury.  That  was  asked  the 
witness  and  ruled  out  by  the  trial  court,  and  it  went  on  to  a  final 
decree  or  judgment,  and  went  to  the  supreme  court  and  was  reversed 
on  that  express  ground,  because  the  witness  Kimball  was  not  per- 
mitted to  testify  to  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was  indicted. 

Senator  Gamble.  Without  having  been  convicted  i 

Judge  Hanecy.  Without  having  oeen  convicted.  You  can  not  ask 
any  other  witness  that,  but  you  can  ask  the  man  himself  whether  he 
was  indicted,  and  our  supreme  court 

Senator  Frazier.  Have  you  not  just  asked  this  witness  if  Mr. 
Broderick  was  indicted — ^isn't  that  the  question  pending? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  I  asked  this  witness  if  he  was  ever  indicted. 

Senator  Frazier.  He  said  he  was. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  mean  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Frazier.  Let  us  have  the  question  read,  then. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  if  he  was  indicted  the  record  would  be  the 
best  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  can  not  be  if  there  is  no  record. 

Senator  Frazier.  Well,  let  us  have  the  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Eead  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  was  not;  no,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Why  did  you  sign  the  paper,  the  writing  ^own  to  you  yester- 
day, Mr.  Holstlaw? — ^A.  Why  did  I  sign  it? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Because  it  was  a  statement  that  I  had  made  and  it 
was  a  true  one. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  language  was  formulated  by  someone  else, 
by  those  lawyers,  and  not  by  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Were  the  questions  put  to  you  that  are  embodied  in  that  state- 
ment, and  did  you  make  the  answers  therein  embodied? — ^A.  Well,  I 
read  it  over  and  then  I  signed  it. 

Q.  And  it  was  true  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  your  conscience? — 
A.  WeU,  1  don't  believe  I  did  particularly,  but  1  did  it  because  it 
was  true  and  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Patnter.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  did  you  appear  before  the  grand  jury  at 
Springfield  ? — ^A.  Upon  the  28th  day  of  May. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  was  the  indictment  returned  against  you  for 
perjury  for  your  testimony  before  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  The  same 
day. 

Q.  The  same  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  was  this  paper  signed? — A.  The  29th. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  was  the  maictment  dismissed? — A.  The  same 
day,  the  29th.  . 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  paper  was  signed? — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
was  after. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  Am  I  excused  so  that  I  can  go  home  now  ? 

(The  committee  confer  privately.) 

Senator  Gamble.  How  far  is  your  home  from  here,  Mr.  Holstlaw  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  about  250  miles. 

Senator  Gabcble.  Do  you  go  by  train  or  by  trolley? — A.  Rail. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  the  attorneys  want  the  witness  to  remain 
here? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  May  we  have  an  understanding? 
Counsel  has  called  for  it,  and  I  will  procure  the  written  statement,  it 
is  signed  "  D.  W.  H." — I  will  put  this  question :  It  is  signed 
**  D.  W.  H.,"  your  signature,  the  paper  I  showed  you  yesterday,  Mr. 
Holstlaw,  and  also  Senator  Gamble  saw  it,  and  I  tnink  he  will  recog- 
nize it  if  he  sees  it  again.  It  was  the  document,  signed  by  you,  dated 
May  28,  or  the  29th,  and  on  each  page  was  the  initials,  "  D.  W.  H."  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  " 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  the  Senator  will  recognize  it  when  he  sees  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  recall,  Mr.  Austrian,  of  it  bearing  any 
date. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  it  has  a  date. 

Senator  Gamble.  Of  course,  it  was  a  statement  not  sworn  to. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  but  questions  and  answers. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  there  is  any  question  in  the  substitution  of 
the^aper,  we  can  readily  remedy  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  presume  we  can  get  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Gambcb.  If  we  can  take  the  assurance  that  he  will  come 
back  here  on  telegraphic  notice,  I  suppose  he  can  go. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  to  let  Senator  Gamble  iden- 
tify the  paper  that  you  present. 

Mr.  Austrian.  So  am  I. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  either  District  Attorney  Burke  or 
any  officer  of  the  court  there,  the  judge,  or  this  firm  of  lawyers,  that 
this  indictment  was  to  be  dismissed  against  you,  if  you  signed  this 
paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  understood  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  agreement  between  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  talk  related  then  to  the  agreement  to  induce  you  to  sign 
this  paper? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  did  in  part. 

Senator  Burrows.  A  little  louder. 

A.  I  felt  it  was  a  true  statement,  and  I  signed  it,  and  I  suppose 
that  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

By  Senator  Paynter: 

Q.  You  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  indictment  against  you? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  really  more  interested  in  that,  weren't  you,  than  you 
were  interested  in  signing  the  statement  which  tells  the  truth,  as 
you  say  ? — A.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  ask  another  question? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  at  the  time,  immediately 
after  your  indictment,  and  when  you  signed  this  statement? — A. 
Well,  the  officer  was  not  with  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  No? — A.  But  I  was  in  his  custody,  certainly. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  Now,  you  may  get  away  quick,  Mr.  Holstlaw. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  one  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  the  fact  that  you  were  indicted,  Mr.  Holstlaw, 
or  that  you  were  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  or  that  you  wanted  to 
go  home,  or  that  you  might  be  called  before  the  grand  jury,  or  any 
other  fact  or  circumstance  induce  you  to  sign  that  paper  containing, 
as  you  now  read  it,  any  statement  that  was  not  true? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  true ;  the  statement  that  I  made. 

Q.  Absolutely  true? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Senator  Bulkelby.  He  said  that  a  dozen  times;  that  is  as  true  as 
it  can  be. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  a  grand  jury  sitting  in  Sangamon  Countj' 
now? 

The  Witness.  I  can  now  go  home? 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  now  go  home,  with  the  understanding 
that  you  may  be  called  if  necessary. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  will  come  on  telegraph  notice? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  will  come  on  telegraph  notice. 

Senator  Bitrrows.  Is  Michael  S.  Link  here,  or  is  Mr.  Beckem^er 
here  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  not.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  referred  to  yes- 
terday in  the  testimony,  and  his  testimony  will  be  very  brief. 

Senator  Bitrrows.  Is  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  here? 

Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  a  witness  produced,  sworn,  and  examined  in 
said  matter,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  what  is  your  full  name  ? — ^A.  Thomas  P.  Kirk- 
patrick. 
Q.  Your  full  name  is  Thomas  P.  Kirkpatrick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick? — A.  Coll  ins  ville,  Ill» 
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Q-  Where  did  you  reside  in  1909? — A.  In  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  1909? — ^A.  I  was  working  for  the 
Grand  Leader  Company  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  White  in  the  Grand  Leader  in  the  year  1009? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  on  or  about  what  time  ? — ^A.  He 
was  in  there  several  times  during  the  year  1909. 

Q.  I  have  in  mind  any  time  during  which  he  displayed  any  money, 
if  any  such  time  existecl  ? — ^A.  Some  time 

Judge  Hanecy  (interrupting).  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  comes  very  clearly  within  the  several  rulings  of  this  committee, 
that  the  witness,  White,  could  not  show  by  Kirkpatrick  that  he  did 
certain  things^  and  he  can  not  be  brought  here  to  testify  to  the  things 
that  White  said  to  Kirkpatrick  or  others. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  I  suppose  the  number  does  not  change  the  rule  of 
law,  whether  a  swarm  or  a  small  number.  Now,  the  purpose  of  this 
examination  is  this:  Counsel  with  a  great  deal  of  suavity  shcrwed  the 
financial  condition  of  the  witness,  White,  a  month  or  a  month  and  a 
half  after  the  pavment  of  these  two  sums,  amounting  to  $1,900.  The 
witness  stated  wliat  he  did  .with  the  money.  I  will  show  that  im- 
mediately after  he  got  the  money  at  St.  Louis  he  visited  the  Grand 
Leader  and  gave  it  to  the  Grand  Leader  through  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  who  was  employed  there.  JThe  rule  of  law  is  established 
that  we  can  bring  the  witness  Kirkpatrick  to  show  that  fact. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  when  he  displayed  any  money  there? 

Judge  Hanect.  The  question  is  not  what  he  said,  but  what  took 
place  there. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  question  is  whether  he  deposited  any  money 
there  at  any  time? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  When? — A.  I  suppose  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
latter  part,  I  could  not  say  what  date. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  State  now  what  took  place. — A.  It  was  along  late  in  the  after- 
noon, I  suppose,  I  was  employed  as  floor  manager  there.  Mr.  White 
came  in  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  care  of  some  money  for  him 
until  the  next  morning.  I  told  him  I  would  see,  and  I  went  over 
and  spoke  to  Mr.  Hollander,  cashier,  whose  office  is  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  care  of  some  money  for  a  friend 
of  mine  until  the  next  morning  and  put  it  in  the  vault,  and  he  said 
'*  I  will,"  and  gave  me  an  envelope,  and  I  gave  the  enveloj^e  to  Mr. 
White  and  he  picked  out  some  money  and  marked  $800  on  the 
envelope  and  put  his  name  on  it.  and  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Hollander. 
I  suppose  that  was  about  4  or  4.30  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  morn- 
ing, about  9  or  10  o'clock,  Mr.  White  came  and  got  the  package. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q.  You  didn't  count  the  money  ?  You  didn't  count  the  bills  or  see 
the  denominations? — A.  1  saw  some  of  the  denominations;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see ^A.  (Interrupting.)     They  were  mixed  up. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  whether  they  were  mixed  up.  Did  you  see  the 
denominations  of  the  bills? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  of  the  package? 
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Q.  In  the  package;  yes,  sir. — A.  In  the  package! 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Did  you  see  it — yes  or  no  ?  Did  you  see  the  denomi- 
nations of  each  one  of  the  bills  that  was  in  the  package? — A.  I 
couldn't  say  that  I  saw 

Q,  That  is  all  I  want. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  the  question;  did  you  see  them? — ^A.  I 
saw  the  money  that  he  had. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  see  the  denomination  of  each  one  of 
the  bills? — A.  He  counted  them  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  not  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  saw  some  50  and  some  20  dollar  bills. 

By  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  denomination  of  each  one  of  the  bills? — ^A.  I 
could  not  sa^  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  do  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  being  sworn  as  a  witness  in  said  matter,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Mr.  Austrian  (to  witness).  Now  talk  to  Senator  Heybum  so  we 
can  all  hear  you. 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? — A.  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— "A.  Carlyle,  111. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  About  seven  or  eight 
years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Practicing  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  admitted  to  the  bar? — ^A.  Since  1905. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  to  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  The  last  time  in  1908. 

Q.  When,  prior  to  1908  ?— A.  1906. 

Q.  If  at  all,  when  prior  to  1906?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  To  which  house  were  you  elected  in  1906? — A.  To  the  lower 
house. 

Q.  Of  representatives? — A.  Of  representatives;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  in  1908? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dem()crat  or  Republican? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  In  1908,  what  following,  if  any,  the  Browne  or  Tippit  or 
either? — A.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Browne  in  the  caucus  for  minority 
leader. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  do  you  recollect  the  election  or  rather  the  vote 
for  United  States  Senator  in  the  joint  assembly  in  the  session  of 
1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  candidacy  of  the  various  candidates,  or  some 
of  them,  the  principal  ones,  during  that  session  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  *can ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  caucus  nominee  on  the  Democratic  side  for  United 
States  Senator? — A.  Mr.  Stringer. 

Q.  The  full  name,  please. — A.  Lawrence.  We  always  called  him 
Larry. 

Q.  Who  were  the  prominent  Republican  candidates  voted  for 
there?  When  I  say  prominent  I  mean  who  were  the  contestants  so 
far  as  the  vote  disclosed  during  that  session? — ^A.  Why,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Foss,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  McKinley  was  voted  for. 
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Q.  Those  were  the  ones  who  had  up  to  May  28,  1909,  received  a 
large  Republican  vote,  were  they  not,  the  ones  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
A.  I  think  those  were  the  principal  ones  voted  for;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  prior  to  May  28,  1909,  did  you  vote — I  mean 
May  26,  and  where  I  said  May  28  I  mean  May  26 — that  is  the  day  of 
the  election.  Prior  to  May  26.  1909,  had  you  voted  for  a  Republican 
for  United  States  Senator  ? — A.  I  had  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what,  if  any,  talk  you  had  with 
Lee  O'Neill  Browne  on  or  about  the  26th  of  May,.  1909,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject-matter  of  voting  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A. 
As  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  two  nights  before  the  election  of  Sen- 
ator Lorimer.  Mr.  Browne  called  me  to  his  room  and  asked  me  what 
this  talk  was  about  me  not  going  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer.  I 
then  told  him  that  I  didn't  think  I  could  do  it;  that  in  my  judgment 
anybody  that  did  it  would  be  killed,  politically,  at  home.  So  Browne 
then  insisted  that  it  would  not,  and  said  that  if  a  large  majority  or 
practically  all  of  the  Democrats  voted  for  Senator  lorimer  that  I 
could  afford  to  do  it.  So,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  he  showed 
me  a  list  of  the  different  Democrats  that  he  said  had  promised  to 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer.  After  going  over  the  list  with  him  I  told 
him  if  I  could  satis^  myself  that  all  those  parties  were  going  to 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  that  I  would  vote  with  them.  I  think  that 
was  about  all  the  talk  we  had  as  well  as  I  remember  now. 

Q,  Yes,  sir.  Did  you  then  go  to  any  of  the  other  Democrats  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  statement  made  by 
Browne  to  you  was  correct? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  I  inquired  of  a  few. 

Q.  Some  I  have  mentioned  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  ascertain? — A.  Well,  I  learned  from  some 
of  them  that  I  inquired  of  that  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer. 

Q.  And  others  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  were  several  of  them  that 
said  they  were  not  going  to. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  state  to  you  under  what  conditions  they  were 
going  to  vote  for  Senator  lorimer? — A.  Well,  no;  I  can't  say  as  they 
did  particularly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  had  with  any ^A.  (Interrupting.) 

I  can't  say  that  they  did  particularly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  statement  made  or  any  reference  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  or  would  not  under  certain  conditions, 
which  conditions  had  not  yet  arisen  ? — ^A.  Well,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, there  was  probably  one  or  two  whom  I  asked  whether  they  were 
going  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer;  they  said  in  substance,  "I  am 
from  Missouri,  and  I  have  got  to  be  shown,"  or  something,  and  that 
was  the  substance  of  their  answers  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  who  came  to  you  the  night  Mr.  Browne — ^the 
night  of  May  24,  as  you  fix  it  now,  and  requested  you  to  go  to  Mr. 
Browne's  room  ? — ^A.  I  don't  Imow ;  it  has  always  been  in  my  mind 
that  it  was  Michael  Giblin. 

Q.  Or  Mike  Giblin  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  Mr.  Browne's  private  secretary. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909?— 
A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  was  the  first  vote  you  had  cast  for  Senator  Lorimerf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Lorimer's  name  had  been  put  in  nomination  as  early  as 
May  13,  had  it  not? — A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Some  days  before  you  voted  for  him  ? — ^A.  He  had  been  voted 
for  before  that  by  a  few. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  after  you  had  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer 
did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — 
A.  How  soon  after? 

Q.  Well,  any  time  within  the  next  month  or  two  weeks  or  ten  days 
or  a  week. — X.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  met  Mr.  Browne  at 
Starving  Rock  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Q.  State  what  that  talk  was. — A.  Mr.  Browne  called  me  out  to 
one  side  and  said  that  within  a  week  or  such  a  matter  he  would  see 
me,  and  that  he  had  a  package  that  he  wanted  to  give  to  me — some- 
thing. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  in  mind  with  reference  to  his  expres- 
sion that  he  had  a  package? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that.  . 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  him  state  the  conversation. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  That  was  about  all  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  he  meant  when  he  said  he  had  a  package? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen;  that  leaves 
this  witness  to  theorize,  and  the  inference  can  be  drawn  by  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  by  this  witness  after  he  details  all  that  was  said  and 
done. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  committee  can  not  be  as  well  versed  in  the 
methods  of  doing  thin^  at  Sprin^eld  during  this  session  as  the 
witness  is.  A  no3,  a  wink,  or  a  shake  of  the  head  sometimes  declares 
what  is  meant. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  there  were  any  winking  or  nodding  or  shaking 
of  the  nead,  let  him  say  so. 

Q.  What  date  was  this  talk  with  reference  to  having  a  package — 
with  reference A.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  trying  to  think. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  legislature  adjourned  on  the  4th  or  6th  of 
June. — ^A.  Well,  it  was,  as  I  remember,  the  12th  of  June,  but  I  am 
not  sure;  I  think  it  was  the  12th  of  June. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reply  to  that  statement  of  Mr.  Browne's? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  Mr.  Browne  imme- 
diately or  shortly  thereafter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  would  you  say,  about  how  long  after  this  conver- 
sation at  Starving  Rock? — A.  I  should  judge  about  ten  days  after 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  communication? — ^A.  I  destroyed  it. 

Q.  Immediately  or  when? — ^A.  Immediately;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  contents  of  that  communication  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  law 
presumes  that  where  a  witness  deliberately  destroys  an  instrument 
he  can  not  be  heard  afterwards  to  explain.  If  it  is  destroyed  with- 
out his  procurement  or  his  negligence,  then  the  contents  may  be 
shown ;  but  if  he  deliberately  destroys  it,  he  can  not  state  the  contente. 
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Senator  Bukrows.  The  committee  will  receive  the  answer. — A. 
What  the  contents  of  the  letter  was?  It  was  inviting  me  to  meet 
Mr.  Browne  in  St.  Louis ;  that  was  the  principal  part  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Burrows.  Was  that  all  there  was  in  it  that  you  ran 
remember  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  stated  that  I  was  to  either  meet  him 
or  some  one  I  would  know  at  the  Southern  Hotel  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  it  fix  the  time  when  you  were  to  be  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  it  fix?— A.  The  15th  of  July. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Browne  or  anyone  else  in  St.  Louis  on  ^the 
15th  of  July? — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  Browne  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  said  you  got  a  letter  the  21st  of  June,  did  you,  or  do  you 
fix  it  as  the  21st  day  of  June  that  you  met  Browne?  I  want  to  recur 
to  that. — ^A.  I  stated  a  minute  ago  that  it  was  the  15th  of  July  that  he 
invited  me  down  there;  it  was  the  21st  day  of  June  I  was  invited 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Browne  in  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  day  of  June? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  took  place.  That  Mr.  Browne  is  the  same  Lee 
O'Neill  Browne  who  was  the  minority  leader  in  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee,  please,  what  took  place  when  you  met 
Browne  in  St.  Louis  the  21st  day  of  June. — A.  Mr.  Browne  handed 
me  a  roll  of  money,  which  he  said  was*  $1,000,  which  I  afterwards 
counted  and  found  it  to  be  $1,000. 

Q.  What  did  he  sav  it  was  for,  if  anything? — ^A.  He  handed  me 
the  money  and  said,  "This  is  Lorimer  money." 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  money? — A.  I  did,  but  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Thereafter  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  meeting  in  St.  I^ouis  with  Mr.  Browne  was  there  pres- 
ent, or  did  you  see  anyone  there,  any  other  member  of  the  house  or 
senate — of  the  Illinois  house  or  senate  ? — A.  The  only  other  person  I 
saw  there  was  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Q.  Was  that  Henry  Sneppard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Democratic  member  oi  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lives  at  CoUinsville? — ^A.  No,  sir;  at  Jersey  villa 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  what  did  you  do — I  will  withdraw  that.  Can 
you  tell  the  committee  in  what  denominations,  if  you  recollect,  the 
$1,000  were  f— A.  I  think  they  were  all  $50  bills. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  thousand  dollars  after  you  received 
it? — ^A.  I  don't  really  know  what  I  did  with  all  of  it.  I  took  it 
home  and  kept  it  in  the  safe  awhile  and  gradually  changed  it  into 
smaller  money  at  different  places.  When  I  would  change  it  into 
smaller  money,  I  would  deposit  it  in  my  home  bank,  and  I  paid  some 
debts  I  had. 

Q.  Did  your  father  have  a  bank  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Beckemeyer. 

Q.  Where  your  home  was,  is  that  the  bank  you  refer  to  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  kept  no  regular  deposit  at  my  father's  bank  at  all. 

Q.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  that  Mr.  Browne  gave  you  the 
money,  this  $1,000,  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  where  was  it,  in  the  lobby 
or  in  a  room  or  where? — ^A.  In  a  room. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  in  the  room  when  you  went  in  there? — A. 
N6,  sir;  when  I  went  in,  as  well  as  I  remember,  Mr.  Sheppard  was 
just  coming  out. 

Q.  This  same  Henry  Sheppard! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  the  time  he  gave  you  the  thousand  dollars,  did  he  say  anv- 
thing  about  any  other  moneys? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  there  would  be 
some  more  in  the  future. 

Q.  Did  he  say  when? — ^A.  No,  he  did  not;  a  few  weeks,  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  ten  days,  or  such  a  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  anv  subsequent  communication? — A,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  n*om  anyone  else? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  whom? — ^A.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Robert  E.  Wil- 
son. 

Q.  That  is  the  Robert  E.  Wilson  who  was  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  house  from  Cook  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  telegram? — ^A.  I  destroyed  it. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  think  immediately  upon  receiving  it. 

Q.  What  did  that  telegram  ask  you  t6  do,  if  anything? — A.  To 
meet  Wilson  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Wilson  in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  15th  day  of  July. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  Where  in  the  Southern  Hotel? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
room  it  was. 

Q.  In  the  lobby,  or  a  private  room,  or  bedroom,  or  where? — ^A. 
In  a  bedroom. 

Q.  Who  was  present  ? — A.  Joe  Clark,  of  Vandalia. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Democratic  member  of  the  house  ? — ^A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  went  to  leave,  rather, 
Mr.  Luke  came  into  the  room  and  I  left  immediately. 

Q.  C.  E.  Luke,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live?— A.  At  Nashville,  111. 

Q.  There  was  Sheppard,  Luke,  Wilson,  and  yourself,  as  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  That  is  all  I  remember  of  meeting  there. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  White  there? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  that 
day  I  met  him  in  St.  Louis  on  the  street. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  took  place  in  that  room 
in  the  Southern  Hotel  on  that  occasion  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  to  argue  this,  but  I  want  to  renew 
the  objection  I  made  before.  I  think  it  has  been  ruled  out  on  several 
occasions,  called  the  "jack-pot"  matter. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  objection  is  in;  you  can  proceed. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Wilson  handed  me  a  roll  of  money, 

Q.  WTiere? — A.  In  the  Southern  Hotel  in  a  room. 

Q.  In  his  room  or  an  adjoining  room,  or  where? — A.  In  the  room. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  room  when  you  got  it? — A.  Mr.  Clark  was  in 
the  room. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  Joe  Clark? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  hand  you? — A.  Nine  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  $900?— A.  Well,  $500  of  it  I  depoa- 
ited  in  a  St.  Louis  bank. 

Q.  What  bank? — A.  I  think  they  call  it  the  Commercial  Trust 
Company;  I  think  that  is  the  name  of  it.  It  is  on  Jefferson  and 
Olive  in  St.  Louis. 
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Q.  You  deposited  it  in  that  bank  after  you  received  it  from  Wil: 
son? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  think  on  the  7th  of  August  I  deposited  it  there. 

Q.  That  was  $500  of  the  $900  you  receiv^  from  him,  was  it  ? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  date? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  7th  of  August. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  say  anything  to  you  on  that  occasion,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  when  those  men  were  present,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
nomination of  the  money,  or  anything  pertaining  to  that  subject,  that 
he  was  about  to  hand  to  Sheppard  ? — ^A.  I  think  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  a  $500  note,  and  that  he  was  instructed  to  give  that 
to  Sheppard. 

Q.  Did  he  say  bv  whom? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  said 
by  whom  or  not.  I  think  probably — I  would  not  say  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  on  the  subject? — A.  It  seems  to  me 
he  said  that  he  got  his — ^that  Browne  told  him  to,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  that,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  something  like  that  was  said. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemever,  you  testified  before  the  grand  jury  in  Chicago, 
didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  indicted  for  perjury,  were  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  indicted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  the  previous  Browne's  trials,  have  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  statement  you  are  now  making  here  is  a  free  and  vol- 
untary statement,  and  the  truth? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  think  you  should  not  follow  that  further. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  is  nothing  to  show  but  that  it  is  free  and 
voluntary. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Luke  on  that 
occasion? — A.  Do  you  mean  at  St.  Louis? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  I  mean  prior  to  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  with  reference  to  this 
subject-matter?, — A.  I  don't  recall  that  I  did  now.  I  had  a  lot  of 
talk  with  Mr.  Luke,  however,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Clark  upon  the  subject — 
Joseph  Clark — upon  the  subject  of  your  vote  and  his  vote  or  Mr. 
Link's  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

(Question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  aid  unless  it  was  simply  to  ask  him  a 
question  several  days  before  the  election  whether  they  were  going 
to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer;  outside  of  that  I  had  no  conversation 
with  him. 

Q.  After  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  did  you  have  any  talk 
with  Joseph  Clark  upon  the  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  that  talk  was? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  Clark,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Attstrian.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  ask  the  right  to  recall  this  witness 
after  Mr.  Clark  is  called  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Burrows.  Has  this  witness  been  subpoenaed? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  wish  to  recall  him  upon  this  subject,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  foreclosed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mike  Link  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  same  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  same  ruling. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  didn't  object  to  that  particular  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Link. — ^A.  I 
had  no  talk  with  Mr.  Link  at  all  during  this  transaction.  After  we 
got  here  in  Chicago  I  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice,  and  that  is  all  the 
talk  I  ever  had  with  Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  want  to  identify  some  signatures  on  the  hotel 
register  when  the  boy  brings  them.    That  is  all  at  present. 

Senator  Burrows.  With  that  exception.    You  may  proceed. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Shall  I  proceed  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  proceed. 

Cross-examination  of  Mr.  Beckemeyer  by  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  about  the  2d  of  May  of  this  year,  or  late  in 
April,  or  early  in  May  of  this  year,  did  you  receive  a  communication 
from  the  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  relation  to 
what  you  did  in  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  us  have  the  date  fixed.  Counsel  has  appar- 
ently got  the  written  communication  in  his  hands,  and  then  he  says, 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  the  reply ;  I  don't  know  when  they  wrote 
to  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  thought  that  was  the  communication. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  communication  from  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News? — ^A.  I  think,  possibly  I  did.  I  received  a 
telegram,  I  think  from  nearly  all  the  Cnicago  papers  a  few  days  or 
the  day  after  White's  story  was  printed  in  the  Tribune.  I  can  not 
say  as  to  the  News,  but  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure,  I  think  I  recollect  after  the 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  write  to  him  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  telegram?  [Handing  witness  a  paper.]  Not 
that  specific  paper,  but  is  that  what  was  on  the  telegram  you  sent  in 
reply? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  offer  this  in  evidence. 

Senator  Borrows.  What  is  it? 

Judge  Hanecy  (reading) : 

Cablylb,  III.,  May  2,  1910. 

Managing  Editor,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago,  III,: 

No  one  ever  talked  to  me  about  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer.  I  did  It  of 
my  own  free  will  and  accord.  I  know  nothing  of  a  jack  iK)t  that  was  distributed 
nor  did  I  ever  bear  of  It.    I  am  willing  to  testify  any  place  on  this  matter. 

H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer. 

Q.  Your  contract  with  White  to  furnish  this  testimony  was  April 
9 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  had  no  contract  with  White  to  furnish  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  Burrows.  Suppose  we  don't  indulge  in  these  comments. 

Q.  Have  you  the  communication  you  received  from  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News? — A.  I  don't  think  I  have;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  produce  it  here  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  Do  you  remember  what  that  was?  What  it  asked  you  fori — ^A. 
No;  I  do  not  remember  specifically;  I  think  it  asked  for  a  statement 
from  me  with  reference  to  White's  charges. 

Q-  Did  it  ask  you  whether  you  had  talked  with  anybody  about 
money  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and  whether  anybody  had 
talked  with  you  about  money  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  did  or  not :  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  it  ask  you  about  the  "jack- pot,"  so  called? — ^A.  I  dont 
remember  that  either,  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  it  ask  you  whether  you  were  willing  to  testify  in  that  mat- 
ter ? — ^A,  Well,  I  think  probably  it  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  live  at  Carlyle,  Clinton  County,  111.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Manuel  Abram,  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  at  the  same  time  you  were,  was 
he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  his — ^he  keeps  a  saloon  doesn't  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  his  saloon  and  talk  with  him  in  relation  to  his 
voting  and  your  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Wait  a  moment ;  fix  the  time. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  want  to  know  first  whether  he  went  there.  If  he 
did  not,  it  is  not  necessary  to  fix  the  time. 

^Last  question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  I  think  possibly  that  there  was  something  said  about  his  voting 
for  Senator  Lorimer  there.    I  was  at  his  place. 

Q.  You  did  go  to  his  place? — ^A.  I  was  at  his  place;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  talk  with  nim  about  the  election  oi  Senator  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator? — A.  I  think  we  talked  about  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  guess  it  was  on  April  30. 

Q.  This  year  or  last  year? — ^A.  This  year. 

Q.  It  was  Saturday,  April  30,  1910.  Was  there  anybody  with 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it?— A.  Mr.  Welch,  of  Carlyle. 

Q.  Mr.  Welch  is  a  particularly  close  friend  of  yours  at  Carlyle, 
isn't  he? — A.  He  lives  in  Carlyle,  and  is  a  neighbor  of  mine.  He  is 
what  I  would  call  a  friend ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  keeps  a  saloon,  doesn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Carlyle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  conversation  say  this  to  Mr.  Abram  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Welch :  "  We  have  been  away  from  home  down  the 
river  fishing,  but  we  don't  want  anybody  to  know  what  we  are  at. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  man.  White ;  did  you  see  the  paper  ? " 
And  did  Abram  say  to  you,  "  Yes,  I  saw  it.  1  think  the  fellow  is 
crazy;  I  would  not  believe  him  under  oath."  And  did  vou  say  to 
him, "  I  never  did  like  the  rat."  Then  did  you  say  to  him,  ^'I  was  not 
in  St.  Louis  on  July  16,  and  never  saw  Wilson  there;  that  was  the 
time  I  was  home,  sick."  And  did  you  then  turn  to  AVelch  and  say, 
"  Isn't  that  the  time,  Welch?  "  And  didn't  Welch  say,  "  Certainly, 
that  was  the  time  you  were  sick,  I  know  it."  Then  did  vou  say,  "  I 
never  got  any  money  from  Browne  or  anybody  else."  Did  Abram 
then  say  to  you,  "  Wliat  are  you  afraid  of,  then,  if  you  got  no  money 
from  anybody ?  "  "I  am  not  afraid."  Then  did  you  say  to  Abram 
at  that  time  and  place,  "  I  am  going  out  of  town  down  the  river  fish- 
ing again,    I  don't  know  where  I  am  at  with  that  story  of  White's; 
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don't  tell  anybody  I  was  here."  And  did  Welch  say  to  you  at  that 
time  and  place,  "  What  the  hell  are  you  afraid  of?  You  didn't  get 
anything,  so  why  are  you  afraid  ?  "  I)id  that  conversation  take  place 
at  that  time  and  place? — A.  That  is  rather  a  long  question.  The 
substance  of  that,  I  think,  took  place ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  did  take  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified,  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  the — 
second  trial  of  the  case  of  the  People  against  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  in 
the  criminal  court  at  Cook  County,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  as  a  witness  before  testifying? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  The  witness  shook  his  head. 

The  Witness.  I  said,  "  Yes;  I  was  sworn." 

Q.  You  were  examined  and  cross-examined  there? 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  go  back  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman! 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  you  had  a  talk  with  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  before 
you  voted  for  Senator  T^rimer,  didn't  you? — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  Browne  ask  you  if  you  could  vote  for  a  Republican 
for  United  States  Senator  several  days  before  Senator  Lorimer  was 
ele(5ted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  him,  "  Well,  I  might  if  I  knew  who  the 
Republican  was?  "  Did  you  say  that  or  that  in  substance? — A.  I 
think  possibly  I  did.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  discussed  voting 
for  most  anybody  to  beat  Hopkins  for  auite  a  while  before  there  was 
any  election,  and  there  was  quite  a  number  of  us  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  vote  for  Shurtleff  quite  a  number  of  times,  and  I  think,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  some  of  the  bovs  did  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Edward  D.  Shurtleff,  you  speak  of,  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  this  State  and  speaker  of  the  house? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  discussed  very  generally  by  both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, but  very  generally  by  the  Denaocrat-s,  as  a  party  that  they 
would  vote  for  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  Was  he  a  Republican  or  Democrat? — A.  He  was 
a  Republican. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Shurtleff  for  speaker  of  the  house,  didn't  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  more  Democrats  that  voted  for  Shurtleff  for  speaker 
of  the  house  than  there  were  Republicans,  were  there  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practical Iv  everv  Democrat  in  the  house  voted  for  Shurtleff  for 
speaker  at  that  session? — A.  All  but  one. 

Q;  And  a  great  many  Republicans  voted  for  him? — A.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  number. 

Q.  A  great  many? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  later  in  the  session,  when  many  votes  had  been  taken  for 
Hopkins,  Webster,  Foss,  Mason,  and  others,  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  house  discussed  very  generally  voting  for  some  Republican 
other  than  Hopkins,  Mason,  Foss,  and  Webster;  that  is  a  fact,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Ax  8TRIAN.  Does  the  committee  think  counsel  ought  to  testifj' 
and  add  to  his  question  "  That  is  a  fact,  isn't  it?  " 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  «ie  suggest  that  you  make  your  questions  as 
short  as  possible. 
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Judge  Hanecht.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  him  directly,  and  not 
ask  him  to  tell  what  they  did. 

Senator  Frazier.  He  can  answer  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  cross-examination,  and  if  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  do  it 

Senator  Frazier.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Answer,  witness. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  discussed  quite  generally. 

Q.  And  that  was  discussed  in  the  session  among  Democrats  a  long 
time  before  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  many  other  Republicans  were  discussed  as  candidates  or  as 
parties  that  the  Democratic  members  would  vote  for,  were  they  not? — 
A.  I  can't  say  that  there  was ;  no,  sir 

Q.  Was  Governor  Deneen  discussed  as  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  that  the  Democrats,  or  many  of  them,  would  vote 
for? — A.  I  don't  think  that  very  many  of  the  Democrats  at  that 
time  would  have  voted  for  Deneen. 

Q.  He  was  discussed  among  some  of  them,  was  he  not? — ^A.  I  think 
probably  he  was. 

Q.  Senator  Lorimer's  name  was  discussed  among  the  Democrats  a 
great  deal  a  considerable  time  before  the  26th  of  May,  was  it  not?-;- 
A.  As  well  as  I  remember,  probably  a  week  or  ten  days  was  the  first 
discussion  I  heard. 

Q.  Senator  Lorimer  stated  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  and 
would  not  permit  his  name  to  be  used  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  he  ever  said  that. 

Q.  It  was  understood  there  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  and 
did  not  want  to  be  voted  for? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  says  he  doesn't  know. 

Q.  Did  you,  when  Browne  asked  you  if  you  could  vote  for  a  Repub- 
lican, did  you  then  ask  him  what  Republican  he  had  in  mind,  and 
did  he  say  William  Lorimer,  then  a  member  of  Congress? — A.  I 
don't  remember  of  that  kind  of  a  conversation  with  Browne. 

Q.  Did  you  say  in  substance  to  Mr.  Browne  that  you  would  rather 
vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  than  anv  other 
Republican  you  knew,  if  it  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the  Democrats 
in  your  district? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  that  to  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  in  substance? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  not 
that  I  remember  of. 

Q-  And  did  Browne  say  to  you,  "  Now,  Becky,  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  voting  for  Lorimer  or  anybody  else  that 
will  hurt  you  in  your  senatorial  district  among  your  Democratic 
friends?  "  Did  he  tell  you  that? — A.  I  don't  recollect  any  such  con- 
vei'sation. 

Q.  You  did  ask  him  what  Democrats  he  knew  of  that  would  vote 
for  William  Lorimer  for  Senator,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  him  after  he  showed  you  that  list  that  if  those 
on  that  list  voted  for  William  Lorimer  for  Senator  that  vou  would  ? — 
A.  I  think  I  told  him  that  if  I  could  satisfy  myself  that  those  on  the 
list  he  read  me  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  that  I  would  vote 
with  them. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  your  senatorial  district,  your  home  there, 
Friday  or  Saturday  night,  and  remained  until  Monday  night  or  Tues- 
day morning,  didn  t  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  did  you  go  back  to  your  senatorial  district  after  William 
Lorimer's  name  was  being  discussed  as  a  probable  candidate  for  Unit^ 
States  Senator,  and  did  vou  consult  with  a  number  of  vour  Demo- 
cratic  friends  in  your  senatorial  district  to  ascertain  how  your  voting 
for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  would  be  taken 
there? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  mentioned  Senator  Lorimer's  name 
at  home ;  I  did,  however,  mention  the  question  of  voting  for  a  Repub- 
lican at  home  to  some  of  the  boys. 

Q.  Some  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  your  senatorial  district? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  probably  a  week  or  such  a 
matter  before  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Q.  Was  it  not  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before? — ^A.  Well,  probably 
it  was,  it  began  to  look  like  somebodv  was  going  to  be  elected,  then  I 
began  to  talk  about  it  at  home.  When  it  looked  like  it  might  be  a 
serious  proposition  that  some  one  was  going  to  be  elected. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  farmers  in  the  legislature  at  that 
time,  were  there  not? — ^A.  I  don't  really  know  how  many  farmers 
there  were. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  anxious  to  get  through  with  their  work  and 
get  away  and  get  back  home,  then  being  the  period  of  time  when 
the  legislature  had  generally  adjourned?— A.  We  all  were  tired  of 
the  session,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  All  wanted  to  get  home  and  wanted  to  elect  somebody? 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  can  he  tell  whether  they  wanted  to  elect 
somebody.    I  object 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  matter  of  general  discussion  by  you  and 
others? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  discussed  considerably;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time;  that  is,  prior  to  the  time  when  you  were 
talking  or  at  the  time  you  were  talking  with  prominent  Democrats 
of  your  senatorial  district,  and  discussmg  the  candidacy  of  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  votes  for  a  Republican,  did  anybody  offer  you 
or  promise  to  paj  you  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  voting 
for  Senator  Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  had  this  talk  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, 
the  last  one  before  the  26th  of  May? — A.  My  best  recollection  is  that 
it  was  two  nights  before  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  which 
would  make  it  the  24th ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Browne  at  that  time — Lee  O'Neill  Browne — 
that  you  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator 
at  that  conversation?  Did  you  tell  him  that? — A.  That  was  the 
conversation  that  I  told  him — if  I  could  satisfy  myself  that  that  list 
he  produced,  if  they  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  that  I  would 
go  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  they  would  vote  for  him? — ^A.  I 
went  down,  partly  that  night  and  partly  the  next  day,  and  talked  to 
quite  a  number  oi  the  boys,  and  found  out  that  the  most  of  that  list 
or  practically  all  of  it  were  going  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  did  I^  O'Neill  Browne  or  anybody  else,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  offer  you  or  promise  to  pay  you  any  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  if  you  would  vote  for  Senator  Ijorimer,  or  give 
you  anything  if  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  at  any  time  or  at  any  place  before 
Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1909,  ever  tdl 
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you  that  he  or  anybody  else  would  give  vou  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  afterwards  if  you  did  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor?— ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  him  because  of  any  promise,  agreement,  or 
understanding,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  anybody  or  from  any 
source  that  you  would  receive  anything  of  value  for  voting  for  him 
or  after  you  had  voted  for  him? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  did; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact?  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  say  it  or 
not ;  I  want  the  truth. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No,  sir;  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  willing  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator  without  regard  to  any  money  or  compensation  or 
other  thin|7  of  value  being  given  to  you  by  anybody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  was  willing  to  go  with  the  majority  of  the  boys  any  place  at  any 
time. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  money  or  compensation  or 
anything  of  value  that  was  held  out  to  you  or  promised  to  you  or 
indicated  to  you  in  any  way  by  Browne  or  anybody  else  or  from  any 
other  source  to  induce  you  m  any  degree  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1909?— A.  No; 
there  was  not. 

Q.  There  was  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  think  or  do  you  believe  or  had  you 
any  indication  that  if  you  <iid  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator  that  you  were  to  be  paid  anything  of  value  after- 
wards?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed,  Judge. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  looking  through  the 
testimony  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  were  you  sent  for  by  the  state's  attorney  of 
Cook  County  after  the  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  Tribune 
Company  for  the  publication  of  White's  part  of  the  story?  Were 
you  called  here  by  the  state's  attorney  of  Cook  County  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  are  two  questions;  which  do  you  want 
answered?  I  submit  that  counsel  can  not  put  a  question  with  a 
hidden  innuendo  in  it  and  then  chop  it  off,  and  then  have  the  witness 
answer  one  way  or  the  other. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  hidden  innuendo  in  the  q\iesti(m. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  agreed  it  was  April  30  not  fifteen  minutes  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  called  in  here  by  the  state's  attorney  of  Cook  County 
after  the  publication  of  the  White  story,  or  a  part  of  it? — A.  1  was 
subpcBnaed  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  In  Cook  County? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  to  Chicago  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ?— A.  Mr.  Welch. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?— A.  G.  N.  Welch. 

Q.  George? — A.  No;  Guilford. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  that  was  referred  to  as  being  with  you  when 
you  went  to  Abram's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  go  with  you  to  the  state  attorney's  office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  went  with  me  to  the  criminal  court  room. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  name— did  you  meet  the  state's  attorn^ 
or  his  representative? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  state's  attorney? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him? — ^A.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you? — ^A.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  what  he  wanted  you  to  testify  to 
before  the  grand  jury? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  the  state's  attorney  at  the  time — ^any  of 
his  assistants — Victor  Arnold,  Mr.  Wayman,  or  Mr.  Marshall? — ^A. 
He  took  me  in. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  but  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Wayman? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Welch  was  present.  I  went  to  his  door 
from  the  criminal  court  building,  and  told  Mr.  Wayman  I  was  at 
his  service. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  ask  you  whether  you  had  been  paid  anything 
of  value  or  promised  anything  of  value  to  vote  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  about  it,  or  indicate  that  he  wanted. information 
from  you  at  that  time  upon  that  question? — ^A.  I  think  afterwards 
some  time  during  the  day. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  At  that  particular  time? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  at  that  time  that  you  never  got  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  for  voting  for  William  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  state's  attorney  after  that  in  relation  to  that 
subject  matter? — A.  I  never  met  the  state's  attorney,  except  lust  a 
minute  or  two  until  I  met  him  in  the  back  room  of  the  grand  jury 
room. 

Q.  Was  he  alone? — A.  No,  sir;  Victor  Arnold  was  with  him. 

Q.  One  of  his  assistants? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  assistant  state's  attorney  in  charge  of  the  grand  jury 
at  that  time? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AViis  Welch  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  with  me  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Wayman  or  Mr.  Arnold  at  that 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  this  subject-matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  there — one  of  them  ask  you — whether  you 
ever  had  received  anything  for  voting  for  William  Lorimer  for 
United  Stntos  Senator? — ^^V.  They  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them? — A.  At  that  particular  time  I  made 
a  complete  statement  to  them;  about  the  same  statement  I  have  made 
here. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  them  at  that  time  that  you  had  never  received 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  voting  for  William  Lorimer 
for   United  States  Senator? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  it  to  Mr.  Wayman  or  Mr.  Arnold  at  any  time  prior 
to  that  particular  time  that  you  now  seem  to  have  in  mind  f— A. 
Well,  I  think  we  met  and  the  first  talk  with  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  denial 
of  having  ^ot  anything  at  all;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  were  taken  down  before  the  grand  jury  of  Cook 
County  did  you  tell  Mr.  Wayman,  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Marshall,  or 
any  other  assistant  or  representative  of  the  state  attorney's  office 
that  you  had  never  received  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for 
voting  for  Senator  Lorimer^  either  before  or  after  voting  for  him? — 
A,  I  don't  know,  I  think  I  denied  knowing  anything  about  it;  not 
the  exact  language  you  are  using. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  use  the  exact  language. — A.  I  denied  it ; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  or  them  that  you  never  received  any  money 
or  anything  of  value  for  voting  for. William  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q,  Then  were  you  taken  before  the  grand  jury  that  was  then  in 
session  as  a  witness? — A.  I  want  to  get  straight  on  being  over  there 
that  dayj  now.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  never  had  talked  with 
Mr.  Wayman  or  Mr.  Arnold  about  this  matter  at  all  before  I  ap- 
peared before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  I  don't  care  whether  the  same  day  or  not.  The  time  I  was  talk- 
ing about  was  before  you  went  into  the  grand  jury  room? — A.  As 
well  as  I  remember,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  any  talk  with  him 
before  I  went  into  the  grand  jury  room. 

Q.  Did  they  take  you  to  the  grand  jury  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  this  honorable  committee  the 
date  of  that? — A.  I  don't  know  the  date. 

Q.  About  the  date? — A.  It  was  a  week  or  so  after  the  publication 
of  the  story  in  the  Tribune. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  day  you  arrived  in  Chicago,  or  some  later 
date? — ^A.  I  went  before  the  grand  jury  twice,  I  think,  or  three 
times. 

Q.  The  first  time? — A.  The  first  time  was  the  same  day  I  arrived 
in  Chicago. 

Q.  When  you  were  taken  before  the  grand  jury  before  the  state's 
attorney  were  you  asked  about  whether  you  had  been  paid  anything 
or  promised  anything  or  offered  anythmg  for  voting  for  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  rule,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  any  witness 
who  testifies  before  a  grand  jury  can  not  tell  what  he  testified  to 
there.  There  is  a  rule  here  that  grand  jurors  can  not  tell  what 
took  place  before  them,  but  there  is  no  rule  of  that  kind  as  to  wit- 
nesses. The  common  law  rule  prevails  here  and  prevails  wherever 
the  common  law  is  enforced — that  what  a  witness  or  other  parties 
appearing  before  a  grand  jury  that  they  may  tell  what  they  testify 
to  or  heard  anybody  else  testity  to,  if  they  heard  any  testimony.  The 
rule  is  here  and  in  all  common  law  states  that  you  may  impeach 
what  any  witness  testified  to  before  a  grand  jury. 

^Last  question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  I  was  not. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  say  anything^  about  whether  you  did  receive  any- 
thing for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  at 
that  time  before  that  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  may  have  told  without  being  asked. 

Senator  Burrows.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  The  first  time  no  question  of  that  kind  was  asked. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  the  next  time  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  I 
think  possibly  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day ;  it  might  have  been 
the  next  day,  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  think  it  was  that  day, 
that  is  correct,  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  that  grand  jury  on  that  occasion  in  re- 
lation to  receiving  or  not  receiving  anything  for  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Senator  Heybi'rn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  us  to  hear  testi- 
mony as  to  what  a  witness  testified  to  before  a  grand  jury.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  good  morals  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  conclusions  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  that  is  what  is  amounts  to,  and  I  desire  to  enter 
my  protest  against  it  as  a  violation  of  the  best  rule. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  no  desirCj  Mr.  Chairman  or  gentlemen,  to 
do  anything  that  any  member  of  this  committee  desires  that  I  should 
not  do.  I  beg  the  privilege  of  suggesting  why  I  want  this,  then  if 
this  honorable  committee  does  not  agree  to  it  going  in  I  shall  very 
readily  desist.  I  propose  to  show  here  that  this  witness  was  taken  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  and  was  sworn  and  testified  that  he  never  received 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  voting  for  William  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator,  either  before  he  voted  or  after  he  voted. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  He  testifies  to  that  now. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Then  he  was  taken  out  of  the  grand  jury  room  and 

Sut  in  charge  of  Police  Officer  Keeley.  city  police  ofiicer  assigned  to 
uty  in  the  state  attorney's  office  ana  then  acting  as  police  officer 
under  the  direction  of  the  state's  attorney.  That  he  was  taken  down 
stairs  and  out  into  the  custody  of  Mr.  Keeley  and  met  Mr.  Welch, 
bis  friend,  and  Mr.  Arnold^  or  another  assistant  state's  attorney 

Senator  Frazier.  That  did  not  occur  before  the  grand  jury.  In- 
stead of  you  testifying  about  it,  why  don't  you  let  the  witness  testify 
about  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show  the  connection ;  I  do  not  want  it  to 
appear  that  I  am  leaving  any  link  of  the  chain  out,  so  that  they  can 
not  say  at  any  time,  Why  was  it  left  out? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  Senator  wants  the  witness  to  make  the 
statement,  and  not  you. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want  I  was  doing  this  when  there 
was  an  objection  or  protest  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  did  not  object  to  disclosing  what  occurred 
between  this  witness  and  the  officer  outside.  My  objection  applied 
only  to  what  he  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  a  very  important  link. 

Senator  Paynter.  Can  a  witness  be  indicted  for  committing  per- 
jury before  a  grand  jury? 

vfudge  Hanecy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  would  you  prosecute  him  unless  the  facts 
were  disclosed? 
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Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  what  I  say.  There  is  no  rule  in  this  State 
that  you  can  not  prove  in  a  trial  or  any  investigation  that  a  witness 
or  party  did  testify  thus  and  so  or  did  not  That  is  the  only  way 
you  can  do. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  There  is  no  question  at  all  about  it,  if  you  can 
disclose  the  testimony  before  a  grand  jury  it  goes  to  the  integrity  of 
the  proceedings  before  that  body.  In  the  jurisdiction  where  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  these  questions  those  are  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  the  same  rule  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  nile  of  that  kind  here  or  in  any  other 
place  where  the  common  law  is  in  force. 

Senator  Frazier.  Go  on  with  the  witness. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  May  I  proceed  then? 

Senaior  Burrows.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  grand  jury  that  you  did  not  receive 
any  money  or  anything  of  value  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorinier? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Does  the  committee  rule  that  is  proper?  I  just  ask 
the  question ;  I  didn't  know  what  the  ruling  was. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  can  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  never  at  no  time  denied  before  the  grand  jury  not  having 
received  any  money. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  grand  jury  that  you  were  never  promised  any 
money  before  you  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and  that  you  never 
understood  that  you  were  to  get  any  money,  and  were  not  induced 
to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  by  any  promise,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing? Did 'you  testify  to  that  before  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  Old  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify  to  there  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  time 
you  did  testify? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that.  You  can  not  call  the  grand  jurors 
to  disclose  what  he  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury.  You  can  not 
call  the  State's  attorney  to  disclose  what  he  testified  to.  That  is  the 
law.  No  matter  what  counsel  on  the  other  side  may  say,  I  state  that 
is  the  law.  If  I  had  known  this  question  would  arise  I  would  have 
had  the  authorities  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  not  the  law. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  but  one  time  that  jou  can  disclose  the 
testimony  taken  before  a  grand  jury,  and  that  is  where  you  indict  a 
man  for  perjury  committed  before  that  grand  jury. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  Browne  case  is  a  complete  refutation  of  that. 
The  State's  attorney  and  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  told  what 
took  place  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  trial  of  The  People  against 
Browne, 

Senator  Heyburn.  Was  that  for  perjury  committed  before  the 
grand  jury? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  sir;  he  was  called  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
witness  and  what  he  said,  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  here 
now. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  Judge  Hanecy  will  read  one  line  that  that  grand 
juror  testified  as  to  what  the  witness  said  I  will  say  to  you  mat  I 
am  wrong  and  he  is  right — just  one  word  of  testimony.  The  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury  was  called,  and  he  testified  as  to  whether  or 
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not  he  ordered  a  witness  into  custody  and  whether  or  not  the  man  was 
drunk  when  he  testified  before  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  was  the  foreman;  that  doesn't  apply  to  a 
witness. 

Judge  Hanecy.  A  grand  juror  takes  an  oath  that  he  will  not  dis- 
close the  evidence  before  the  grand  jury.  It  does  not  bind  him  that 
he  will  not  tell  what  somebody  else  said  or  did,  but  he  is  precluded 
from  telling  what  the  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  was  on  any 
subject  pending  before  them. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  the  statute,  as  a  rule,  generally  covers  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  doesn't  here.  In  this  Browne  case  they  called 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  and  he  testified  as  to  the  condition 
of  this  witness — a<5  to  whether  or  not  he  was  drunk  or  sober. 

Mr.  Austrian.  But  nothing  that  took  place  in  reference  to  his 
testimony. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  never  was  in  the  Browne  trial. 

(Last  question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Q.  In  relation  to  your  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  state. 

The  Witness.  Does  the  committee  desire  that  I  state  what  I  testi 
fied  to  before  the  grand  jury? 

Senator  Bitrrows.  Bearing  on  that  subject. — ^A.  I  can't  say  that  it 
was  discussed  much. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  say  anything  in  relation  to  that? — ^A. 
About  what  I  stated  that  I  received  $1,000  from  Browne  afterwards. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  him  state  the  entire  conversation. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  state  what  was  said  iipon  that  subject 
by  you  ? — A.  I  think  about  all  that  I  said  was  that  I  received  $1,000 
that  was  supposed,  as  I  understood,  to  be  Lorimer  money.  I  think 
that  is  about  all.    I  was  not  before  the  grand  jury  ten  minutes. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  you  were  there, 
but  what  you  said  is  desired. — A.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  I 
said ;  that  is,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  or  second  time? — ^A.  The  second  time. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  before  the  grand  gury? — A.  Wait — 
that  may  have  been  the  third  time ;  I  think  I  was  before  the  grand 
jury  three  times.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anything  the  first  time  about  wh'^ther  you  got 
anything  tor  voting  for  William  Lorimer  or  were  promised  any- 
thing?— A.  I  did  not;  it  was  not  discussed.  ^ 

Q.  The  second  time,  did  you  tell? — ^A.  I  really  don'tVemember 
whether  it  was  the  second  or  third  time  that  that  particuVr  thing 
was  discussed  ?  ^ 

Q.  The  second  time  you  went  was  in  the  forenoon,  was  it  nc)^? — A. 
No,  sir;  in  the  afternoon.  Jt 

Q.  Were  you  taken  out  of  the  grand-jury  room  and  put  in  theV^s- 
tody  of  an  officer  the  first  time  you  went  there? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer? — A.  Well,  immediately — I  went  to  dinrPr 
with  Officer  Kecley ;  I  went  to  dinner  with  him. 

Q.  Who  put  you  in  his  custody? — ^A.  Why,  the  foreman  of  tl* 
grand  jury,  as  I  understand  it.  ' 

Q.  Mr.  BeckenK|'er,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  stated 

Mr.  Austrian  (interrupting).  Is  counsel  testifying?  He  saui 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  as  I  understand  it. 


{ 
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^  Q.  Was  there  any  indictment  against  you  at  th^t  time? — ^A.  No, 


Q.  Any  charge  against  you? — A,  Not  that  I  know  of. 
^  Q.  Any  complaint  or  warrant,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  ^ 

Q.  Didnt  Officer  Keeley  take  you  out  to  a  lunch  or  to  a  meal? — ^A. 
Mr.  Keeley  and  I  went  to  dinner. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  with  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Keeley ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  else  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — ^A.  To  the  Kaiserhof  Hotel. 

Q.  On  Clark  street  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  meal  did  you  get  there? — ^A.  I  judge  it  was  2  o'clock 
dinner. 

Q.  A  2  o'clock  meal. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  lunch. 

Q.  Mr.  Welch  was  not  with  you  then,  was  he? — A.  We  met  Mr. 
Welch  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  Sitting  at  another  table?  This  Mr.  Welch  was  a  friend  of 
yours  from  your  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Welch  come  over  and  sit  at  the  table  with  you  and 
Keeley? — A.  No,  sir;  we  went — ^Mr.  Keeley  was  sitting  at  the  tahle 
and  we  went  and  sat  down  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  there  to  the  officer,  Mr.  Keeley,  and  Mr.  Welch 
about  your  voting  for  Lorimer,  or  any  promise  you  got  to  vote  for 
Lorimer? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  now  whether  we  had  a  conversation 
at  the  table  or  not ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  this  conversation  take  place  now  while  you  were  sitting 
at  the  Kaiserhof  Hotel  the  day  before  you  appeared  before  the  grand 
jury ;  did  Mr.  Welch  at  that  time  and  place  say  to  you,  "  What  are 
they  doing  to  you  over  there  ?  "  and  did  you  say  in  response  thereto, 
"  I  don't  know  what  they  want  me  there  for.  They  want  me  to  tell 
something  I  don't  know;  "  and  did  Welch  then  say  to  you,  "  Well,  if 
you  don't  know,  what  are  you  talking  about;  you  had  better  keep 
your  mouth  shut,"  and  then  did  Police  Officer  Keeley  interrupt  and 
say,  "  You  must  not  talk  about  this  case  while  with  me."  Did  that 
conversation  take  place  on  that  occasion  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know ;  part  of 
that  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  substance  of  it? — A.  The  substance  of  it;  yes,  sir; 
however,  I  don't  think  all  of  that  took  place  at  that  particular  time. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  went — or  may  I  go  back  a  moment — when  you 
were  put  into  the  custody  of  Officer  Keeley,  did  he  receive  any  direc- 
tions from  anybody  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with  you  ? — ^A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  he  told  to  take  you  out  to  lunch  and  take  you  out  and  treat 
you  good? — ^A.  That  I  don't  remember;  I  think  possibly  some  one 
said  J  "  Take  this  man  out  to  dinner."  I  don't  remember  what  the 
conversation  was  between  him  and  Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  Mr.  Arnold 
and  he  were  at  the  door  and  I  had  walked  away. 

Q.  Whatever  the  direction  was  to  Officer  Keeley  in  relation  to  you 
was  ^iven  by  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Arnold,  was  it? — A.  At 
that  time  I  think  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  question  asked  you,  and  didn't  the  assistant 
state's  attorney  say  to  Mr.  Keeley,  the  officer,  in  your  presence,  to 
take  you  out  and  take  you  to  a  good  place  and  treat  you  right  and 
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bring  you  back  at  2  o'clock? — A.  Well,  I  think  possibly  there  was 
something  of  that  kind  said. 

Q.  Then  Officer  Keeley  took  you  out  and  took  you  across  the  street, 
and  you  went  into  some  saloon  and  got  one  or  two  more  drinks,  didn't 
you  f — A.  More  drinks  ? 

Q.  One  or  two? — A.  I  think  possibly  we  had  a  drink  at  that  saloon. 

Q.  A  drink  of  whisky,  was  it  not  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  drink  of  whisky  ? — A.  No ;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  North  Side? — A.  That  was  to  the  criminal 
court  building. 

Q.  The  Kaiserhof  is  out  on  the  South  Side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  from  the  North  Side  to  the  Kaiserhof  House  on 
the  South  Side? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  in  several  saloons  on  the  way  and  get  other 
drinks? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  stopping — ^I  think  possibly  we 
stopped  at  a  saloon  or  two;  we  were  trying  to  find  Mr.  Welch. 
There  a  few  places  he  occasionally  stopped  at,  and  I  think  we  stopped 
in  those  places  to  see  whether  he  was  there. 

Q.  Those  places  were  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ffot  a  drink  of  whisky  into  each  place  you  went  into  look- 
ing for  Welch,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  treat  you  or  did  you  treat  him? — A.  I  don't 
remember  that ;  I  think  I  bought  about  as  many  as  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  drank? — A.  Where? 

Q.  At  the  different  places  before  you  got  to  the  Kaiserhof? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  what  1  did  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  times  you  drank? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  Kaiserhof  and  sat  down  there  in  the  bar, 
did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  Welch  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  Welch  and  the  officer  sat  at  the  same  table? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  there? — ^A.  I  think  we  drank  a  bottle  of  beer 
with  our  dinner. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  drink  anything  else  after  that  before  you  went  before 
the  grand  jury? — A.  If  we  did,  I  don't  remember  it;  I  don't  think 
I  did. 

Q.  Then  they  took  you  back  to  the  grand  jury  room  at  2  o'clock, 
didn't  they  ? — A.  I  would  not  say  it  was  2  o'clock ;  it  was  after  dinner. 

Q.  For  the  2  o'clock  session  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  third  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
•    Q.  The  second? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  morning  being  the  first  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.  And  the  afternoon  was  the  second  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  testified  there,  didn't  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  the  jury  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  enter  the  same  objection. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  told,  simply? — ^A.  I  think  I  re- 
member some  I  told ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  two  more  drinks  of  whisky  after  you  left  the 
Kaiserhof  on  the  way  to  the  criminal  court? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did; 
I  don't  remember. 
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.Q.  Did  you  say,  on  the  way  back  to  the  criminal  court  building 
from  the  Kaiserhof,  to  Officer  Keelev,  "I  would  like  to  have  you 
listen  to  me;  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  those  people?  I  never  got  a 
cent  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer  from  anybody.  They  want  me 
to  tell  something  that  I  don't  know.  If  I  don't  tell  them  what  I  want 
they  will  indict  me,  and  get  me  into  trouble  for  nothing."  Did  Officer 
Keeley  then  say  to  you 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  proper  way  is  to  separate  the  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed  with  the  question. 

Q.  (Continuing^  Did  Officer  Keeley  then  sav  to  you,  "  Keep  your 
troubles  and  tell  them  to  the  grand  jury;  I  don't  want  to  hear  them." 
Then  did  you  say,  "  I  can't  tell  them  anything  about  it,  because  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  never  got  any  monev  from  anyone. 
What  is  the  matter?  Is  Wavman  on  the  outs  after  Lorimer  elected 
him  ?  "  Did  that  conversation  take  place  between  vou  and  Officer 
Keeley  ? — ^A.  Some  of  it  took  place ;  I  don't  think  all  of  it  did. 

Q.  What  did  not  take  place* — ^A.  I  don't  just  recall  now  the. read- 
ing of  the  question,  but  some  I  don't  think  took  place. 

Q.  Can  you  designate  any  particular  part?  I  would  like  to  have 
you  listen  to  me.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  those  people.  I  never 
got  a  cent  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer  from  anybody."  Did  you 
say  that? — ^A.  I  think  the  last  part  of  that  I  denied  to  Mr.  Keeley 
that  I  ever  got  any  money ;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  did  you  add :  "  They  want  me  to  tell  something  that  I 
don't  know.  If  I  don't  tell  them  what  they  want  they  will  indict  me 
and  get  me  into  trouble  for  nothing." — A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that 
to  Mr.  Keeley  at  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? — 
A.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Tlien  did  Mr.  Keeley  say  to  you,  "  Keep  your  troubles  and  tell 
them  to  the  grand  jury;  I  don't  want  to  hear  them."  DFd  he  say 
that? — A.  I  think,  possibly,  in  talking  to  Mr.  Keeley,  he  gave  me 
that  kind  of  advice. 

Q.  Didn't  he  give  it  to  you  when  you  told  him  what  I  have  read  ? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  any  such  conversation  as  that  particular  part 
of  that. 

Q.  Then  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Keeley,  "  I  can't  tell  them  anything 
about  it,  because  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  never  got  any 
money  from  anyone.  What  is  the  matter?  Is  Wavman  on  the  outs 
after  Lorimer  elected  him?  " — A.  Well,  now,  the  nrst  part  I  think 
I  denied  to  Keeley  of  ever  having  got  any  money. 

^Last  question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  I  think  I  denied  to  Mr.  Keeley  that  I  ever  got  any  money.  I 
probably  denied  that. 

Q.  Did  you  say :  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  Wayman  on  the  outs 
after  Lorimer  elected  him?  " — ^A.  I  think  possibly  I  asked  him  tibat 
question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q,  Then  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  that  afternoon,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  you  c^pe  out  from  the  grand- jury  room  you  went 
downstairs  and  met  Welch,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  met  him  some  time 
that  afternoon  after  I  bad  been  before  the  grand  jury ;  yes^  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  still  in  the  custody  of  Officer  Keeley? — A*  Yes,  sip; 
I  guess  so. 

Q.  And  you  were  kept  in  the  custody  of  Officer  Keeley  for  how 
long  after  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  all  that  night  and  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  were  you  in  the  custody  of  Officer  Keeley 
and  other  officers  connected  with  the  State's  attorney's  office? — 
A.  After  the  grand  jury  was  through  with  me  an  officer  went  down 
home  with  me. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  same  Officer  Keeley  or  some  other 
officer  of  the  State's  attorney's  office  had  you  in  custody  continuously 
here  in  Chicago,  day  and  night  then,  and  after  you  left  here  and 
went  down  home  an  officer  still  kept  you  in  custody  down  there, 
didn't  he? — A.  An  officer  went  down  home  with  me  and  then  went 
with  me  from  home  into  Indiana  and  stayed  there  a  week. 

Q.  That  was  so  you  could  not  be  taken  before  another  grand  jury, 
was  it  not  ? — A.  I  think  possibly  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  haa  there  been  any  indictments  for  any  purpose 
at  all  ? — A.  There  had  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  "When  you  came  downstairs — when  you  met  Welch  after  you 
came  downstairs  from  the  grand-jury  room — did  you  sav  to  Welch: 
"  Well,  I  told  them  what  they  wanted  me  to  tell  them,'^  and  didn't 
Welch  say  to  you,  "  Well,  what  did  you  tell  a  lie  for?  " 

Senator  Bijbrows.  Let  the  witness  answer  that. 

Q.  After  you  came  downstairs  and  met  Welch,  did  you  say  to 
Welch,  "  Well,  I  told  them  what  they  wanted  me  to  tell  them ;  "  did 
you  say  that  or  that  in  substance  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  said 
that,  partly,  the  substance  of  it ;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  I)id  "Welch  say  to  you,  "  Well,  what  did  you  tell  them  a  lie 
for?  " — A^  Welch  asked  me  that  Question. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Welch,  "Well,  I  didn't  want  to  get  into 
trouble  myself  ?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  in  substance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  reason  why  you  made  no  answer  to  his 
statement,  "  Why  did  you  "tell  them  a  lie  for?  " — A.  I  gave  him  no 
reason,  absolutely  none. 

Senator  Paynteb.  What  response  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Welch  when 
he  made  that  statement:  "  Why  did  you  tell  a  lie?  " — ^A.  I  don't  re- 
member that  I  made  any  particular  response  to  that  question  at  all 
that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  of  the  grand- jury  room  and  met  Welch,  did 
Wayman  tell  Officer  Keeley  what  to  do  with  you? — ^A.  I  don't  Imow 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  not  Wayman  tell  Keeley  in  your  presence  and  that  of 
Welch  to  take  you  and  Welch  out,  and  take  you  to  any  place  you 
wanted  to  go,  to  the  best  hotel  in  Chicago  if  you  wanted  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  he  told  him  to  take  us  to  a  good  hotel. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  and  Welch  and  Officer  Keeley  go? — A.  I 
think  we  went  to  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club. 

Q.  And  had  dinner  or  supper  there?    The  evening  meal? — ^A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  After  that,  where  did  Keeley  take  you? — ^A.  We  went  to  the 
Grand  Pacific  or  the  Grand  Southern,  I  don't  know  which,  and  from 
there  we  went  to  some  other  place;  I  don't  know  where. 
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Q.  Did  Officer  Keeley  tell  you  that  some  member  of  his  family 
were  going  away  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  station  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
to  some  depot  here. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Chicago  on  that  trip? — ^A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  After  you  got  back  from  the  station  that  night — from  the  Union 
Station — ^were  you  taken  to  the  Princess  Theater,  you  and  Welch  by 
Officer  Keeley? — ^A.  Welch  was  at  the  Princess  Theater;  we  wanted 
to  get  Welch. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  theater  and  you  saw  the  play? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  several  drinks  after  that  durmg  that  time,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  the  play  after  or  during  the  first  act,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.  We  didn't  get  in  in  time,  for  the  first  act ;  probably  the  second  or 
third  act  we  got  in,  and  then  left  during  that  act.      ^ 

Q.  And  you  asked  them  to  take  you  to  a  certain  place,  I  don't  ask 
you  where,  but  you  asked  them  to  take  you  a  certain  place — asked  the 
officer  to  take  you  to  a  certain  place,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  certain  class  of  place;  not  a  specific  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  you  to  a  certain  place?— A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  were  so  intoxicated  you  could  not  know?^ — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  probably — I  had  a  few  drinfcs;  was  probably  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  but  not  so  as  not  to  know  where  I  was  at.  I 
would  not  know ;  that  was  my  first  trip  in  reality  to  Chicago,  and  I 
would  not  know  whether  the  North  Side  or  South  Side. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  to  a  hotel  ? — A.  I  supposed  it  was  a  hoteL 

Q.  You  afterwards  knew  it  was  not? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Q.  The  next  morning  when  you  and  Officer  Keeley  and  Welch, 
your  friend,  got  up,  you  went  out  and  got  shaved  and  washed  and 
then  went  downtown,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  morning  when  you  awoke,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  stated  to  Mr.  Welch  and  Officer  Keeley  that  you  would  have  to 
go  right  down  and  see  Wayman  and  ask  Wayman  what  you  had 
said  U)  the  grand  jury,  because  you  didn't"  remember  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  in  substance? — A.  I  might  have  said  some- 
thing of  that  kind ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  in  substance?  I  don't  care  about  the 
specific  language,  but  the  substance  of  that  ? — A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Dont  you  know  you  did  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  might  have? 

(No  answer.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  you  through  with  this  witness? 

Judge  Hanect.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  fio  you  remember  of  meeting  Michael  Link,  a  member  of  the 
same  house  with  you,  at  the  office  of  the  State's  attorney  in  the  crimi- 
nal court  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  week  prior  to  the  first  trial  of  the  Browne  case? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Link,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  and  he  were  alone  in  that  office  at  that  time,  were  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  over  there,  you  and  Link;  called  there  as  witnesses 
in  the  I^rowne  case,  weren't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  and  place  did  you  say  to  Link,  "  Mike,  our  testi- 
mony ought  to  fit  in  this  case."  And  did  Link  say  to  you,  "No; 
I  won't  testify  the  way  you  are  going  to.  I  promised  to  vote  for 
Lorimer,  and  was  never  promised  anything  for  it.  I  told  Lee  that 
I  would  vote  for  Lorimer  a  week  before  Lorimer  was  elected."  And 
did  you  say  to  Mike  Link  at  that  time  and  place,  or  did  he  say  to 
you  at  that  time  and  place,  "  Becky,  I  don't  oelieve  any  money  was 
put  up  for  Lorimer  votes;  I  was  not  promised  any  money  for  voting 
Tor  Lorimer,  and  I  never  got  any  monejr.  Nobody  ever  gave  me  any 
Lorimer  money,  or  any  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer/'  And  did 
you  say  to  Link,  "  Yes,  Mike,  1  believe  that  is  right;  I  didn't  get  any 
money,  and  I  don't  believe  that  Lorimer  ever  put  up  a  nickle,  or  any- 
body else  ever  put  up  a  nickle  for  Lorimer."  Did  you  have  that  con- 
versation with  Mike  Link? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  that  it  is  improper  to  ask  a  witness  such 
a  question  as  that,  where  you  say.  Did  you  say  so  and  so,  and  did  he 
reply  so  and  so  to  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  Can  you  answer  that  question? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Shall  I  read  it  separately  ? — A.  If  you  want  me  to  tell  the  con- 
versation we  had  there,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  met  Link  there  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  a  conversation  with  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  conversation  was  or  the  substance  of  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  longer  will  your  examination  take? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Probably  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Before  we  adjourn.  I  submitted  to  the  committee 
and  counsel  on  the  other  side  five  or  six  or  seven  days  ago  a  statement 
as  to  the  complexion  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  as  to  tne  number  of 
Democrats  and  the  number  of  Republicans,  the  date  of  the  votes,  the 
number  of  the  votes,  etc.  Now,  if  counsel  does  not  like  my  condensa- 
tion, I  am  willing  he  should  make  one;  that  is  the  best  I  can  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  Thfe  committee  asked  that  counsel  would  agree 
upon  the  political  affiliations  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  both 
the  senate  and  the  house. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  in  the  record  too. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Thursday,  September  29^  1910. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  now  please  come  to  order. 
You  may  proceed  with  your  examination,  judge. 

H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer  resumed  the  stand  for  further  cross-examina- 
tion by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  you  said  you  were  at  Abraham's  saloon  on  the 
West  Side,  and  I  want  to  know  when  it  was  with  reference  to  the 
time  you  first  went  to  the  State's  attorney's  office,  before  or  after,  or 
the  same  day  ? — A.  I  was  at  Abraham's  saloon  in  the  morning,  before 
I  went  to  the  State's  attorney's  office. 
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Q.  You  went  from  Abraham's  saloon  back  to  the  State's  attorney's 
office?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Victor  Arnold,  assistant  State's  attorney  or 
Thomas  Marshall,  another  assistant  State's  attorney  *at  that  time  ? — 
A.  I  may  have,  some  time  during  the  day ;  yes,  sir.  I  don't  remem- 
ber about  Mr.  Marshall,  but  I  remember  Mr.  Arnold  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  not  on- that  morning  deny  that  you  had  ever  received 
any  money  from  Browne  or  anybody  else  for  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer  ? — ^A.  You  mean  denied  it  to  whom  ? 

Q.  To  Victor  Arnold  or  Thomas  Marshall,  one  or  both  of  them, 
assistant  state's  attorneys? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  1 
do  not  think  that  I  did,  because  I  don't  think  that  I  had  any  con- 
versation with  them  that  morning. 

Q.  Didn't  you  deny  that  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  omect.    He  has  answered  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  said  he  didn't  remember. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  doesn't  remember. 

Q.  You  testified  on  the  former  trial — on  the  former  trial,  the  case 
of  the  People  v.  Browne :  "  Did  you  not  that  morning  deny  that  you 
had  ever  received  any  money  from  Browne  or  anybody  else,"  and 
didn't  you  answer^ "  I  think  possibly  I  did  "  ? — ^A.  Well,  1  think  I  de- 
nied it  that  morning,  but  as  to  Marshall  I  don't  remember  that.  I 
probably  did  to  Mr.  Welch  that  morning.  I  probably  did  at  Mr. 
Abraham's  saloon. 

Q.  Didn't  you  to  Victor  Arnold  or  Thomas  Marshall,  or  both  of 
them,  either  one  or  both  of  them,  deny  that  you  had  received  any 
money  for  voting  for  Lorimer;  weren't  you  asked  that  question  at 
the  Browne  trial  and  didn't  you  answer  "  I  think  possibly  I  did ; 
yes."  Didn't  you  so  testify  on  the  Browne  trial  ? — A.  I  remember  the 
question  beinjg  asked,  but  I  don't  remember  that  the  question  was  as 
to  that  morning  early.    I  might  have  some  time  during  the  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  you  did  answer  to  that  question 
on  the  Browne  trial,  "I  think  I  possibly  did;  yes." — A.  I  probably 
answered  just  exactly  as  your  notes  say  there. 

Q.  Yes;  you  probably  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  counsel  repeats  the  witness's  answer  every 
time.  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  that,  and  it  only  enlarges 
the  record  and  takes  up  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  No ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Isn't  it  a  fact  when  you  did  deny  that  you  had 
received  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer  that  you  were  then  put  in  the  custody  of  Officer  Keely? 
Wasn't  it  before  that  you  were  put  in  the  custody  of  Officer  Keely  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  asked  that  question  at  the  Browne  trial,  and  didn't 
you  answer  "  Yes,  sir  "  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  trial.  People  v.  Browne,  I  believe  you  told  us  here 
before  the  adjournment  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  Link 
over  there.  I  will  not  go  back  to  that. — A.  Yes ;  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him. 

Q.  I  am  now  calling  your  attention  to  the  same  time  that  we  were 
apeaJdng  of  when  this  honorable  committee  adjourned.  At  that  time 
and  place  did  you  say  to  Link  as  follows:  ^^Link,  our  testimony 
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ought  to  fit  in  this  case."  And  did  Link  say  to  you:  "No;  I  won't 
testify  the  way  you  are  goin^  to.  I  promised  my  vote  for  Lorimer, 
and  was  never  promised  anything  for  it,  and  I  told  Ijee  I  would  vote 
for  Lorimer  the  week  before  Lorimer  was  elected."    Did  that  take 

Elace  between  you  and  Link  ? — A.  That  I  told  Link  that — ^that  I  told 
»ee 

Q.  Listen  to  the  question.  At  that  time,  when  you  and  Link  were 
in  the  criminal  court  building,  waiting  to  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
the  Browne  trial,  did  this  conversation  take  place  between  you  and 
Michael  Link.  Did  you  say  to  Link :  "  Link,  our  testimony  ought 
to  fit  in  this  case."  Did  you  say  that  to  Link? — A.  There  was  pos- 
sibly something  like  that  said. 

Q.  Did  Link  say  to  you :  "  No ;  I  won't  testify  the  way  you  are 
going  to.  I  promised  my  vote  to  Lorimer  the  week  before  Lorimer 
was  elected ?*^A.  There  was  a  conversation  of  that  Kind;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Link  then  say  to  you :  "  Becky,  I  don't  believe  any  money 
was  put  up  for  Lorimer  votes.  I  was  not  promised  any  money  for 
voting  for  Lorimer,  and  I  never  got  any  money.  Nobody  ever  gave 
me  any  Lorimer  money,  or  any  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer."  Did 
Link  say  that  to  you  at  that  time  and  place? — ^A.  I  think  possibly 
he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  answer :  "  Yes,  Mike ;  I  believe  that  is  right.  I  did  not 
get  any  money  and  I  don't  believe  Lorimer  ever  put  up  a  nickel  or 
anybody  else  put  up  a  nickel." — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  say  to  Link  when  Link  made 
that  statement  that  I  just  read  which  you  remember  that  he  did  make 
to  you? — A.  I  remember  the  substance  of  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Link  and  myself. 

Q.  I  say,  do  you  remember  what  you  said  after  Link  made  that 
statement? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  what. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  what  you  said  in  reply  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  say  something  in  reply? — A.  I  think  possibly  I  did. 
Our  whole  argument  at  that  time  was  which  one  of  us,  after  our 
confession,  was  the  better  off  with  our  constituents  at  home.  Mike 
insisted  that  he  was  a  good  deal  better  off  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
than  I  was.    That  was  the  whole  argument  between  Mr.  Link  and  I. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Link  also  been  indicted  for  perjury  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  think  possibly  he  had. 

Q.  He  had  testified  before  the  ffrand  jury  and  denied  he  had  re- 
ceived any  money,  and  was  then  indicted — is  that  the  time? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  Has  this  committee  ruled  that  this  wit- 
ness can  testify  what  took  place  before  the  grand  jury  when  Link 
was  there  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  conversation  took  place. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No ;  just  read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  only  refer  to  that  to  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  it  because  it  incorporates  in  it  something 
we  have  not  yet  in  evidence. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  not  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  it  go  in, 
but  simply 

Senator  Burrows.  If  you  don't  care  about  it,  it  may  be  stricken  out. 
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Judge  BLanbct.  I  want  to  direct  his  answer  to  the  time  when  he 
and  Link  had  that  conversation,  and  whether  that  was  before  or 
after  Link  was  indicted. 

Senator  Burrows.  Ask  him  directly,  then. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  not  a  question  before  the  witness  that  the 
committee  has  held  is  proper.  lie  asked  him  whether  that  was  the 
time  that  Link  was  before  the  grand  jury  and  testified  that  he  didn't 
receive  aiwthing  for  his  vote. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Now,  this  question  is  under  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman. 

Q.  When  was  this  conversation  between  you  and  Link  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  that  Link  was  indicted  ? — A.  As  well  as  I  remember 
the  conversation  that  Mr.  Link  and  I  had,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  trial  of  Mr.  Browne,  while  we  were  waiting  as  witnesses. 

Q.  Had  Link  been  indicted  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  He  said 
Link  was  indicted. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Austrian.  After — ^long  after. 

Judge  Hanecy.  After  Link  was  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Six  weeks  afterwards. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  John  Gavin  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lonff  have  you  known  him? — A.  Well,  John  was  at  school 
in  1904  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  knew  him  at  school  for  several  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  John  Gavin  while  you  were  on  Michigan  avenue, 
near  Fourteenth  street,  during  the  week  before  you  testified  before 
the  grand  jury,  and  at  that  time  and  i)lace  did  you  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  John  Gavin  about  your  being  in  custody? — A.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  John  Gavin ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  in  the  custody  of  an  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  an  officer  with  me. 

Q.  Who  was  that  officer? — A.  Let  us  see.  I  think — I  think  prob- 
ably Mr.  Okey. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  Okey  or  O'Keefe? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  Okey. 
OTKeefe  was  never  with  me. 

Q.  Okey  was  one  of  the  officers  from  the  State's  attorney's  office, 
was  he?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  tne  same  custody,  with  only  a  change  of  officers,  that  you 
referred  to  in  your  testimony  here  this  morning;  that  is  right,  isn't 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  is  so. 

Q.  Did  John  Gavin  say  to  you:  "Are  you  in  custody?  "  And  did 
you  say  "  No  ?  " — ^A.  I  thmk  something  oi  that  kind ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Keep  your  voice  up. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  tfohn  Gavin  say  to  you :  "  What  are  you  doing 
up  this  way,"  and  did  you  reply,  "  We  came  up  here  to  get  away  from 
the  newspaper  men  ?  " — ^A.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Dia  Gavin  then  say  to  you :  "  Do  they  even  have  some  one  sleep 
with  you,"  and  did  you  then  say,  "  Not  quite,  but  some  one  occupied 
the  same  room,  and  he  is  kept  at  the  hotel  ?  " — ^A.  I  think  there  was 
something  of  that  kind  said — ^that  is  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Gavin  then  ask  you  why  you  stood  for  such  treatment? — ^A. 
I  dont  remember. 
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Q.  Did  he  ask  you  then,  after  he  asked  you  why  you  stood  for 
such  treatment,  did  he  then  ask  you  whether  you  were  brought  in  <m 
a  capias,  and  did  you  then  say  "  No  ?  " — ^A.  I  aon't  remember  whether 
he  asked  me  that  question  or  not;  possibly  he  did. 

Q.  And  if  he  did,  you  answered  "  No?  "—A.  What? 

Q.  If  he  did  ask  you  if  you  were  brought  in  on  a  capias,  you 
answered  "  No?  " — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  We  can  not  indulge  in  the  range  of  spec- 
ulation any  further. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  then  tell  John  Gavin  that  they  had  been 
down  to  your  town,  and  you  told  them  at  that  time  you  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  Lorimer  matter  and  could  tell  tnem  nothing,  and 
that  you  came  to  Chicago  on  a  telegram  from  the  State's  attorney. 
Did  you  tell  John  Gayin  that? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  testify  on  the  Browne  trial,  in  answer  to  the  same 
question,  that  you  did  tell  John  Gayin  that? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  There  is  a  rule  of  evidence  in  tliis  State, 
irrespective  of  the  rule  heretofore  laid  down  b^  learned  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  with  reference  to  the  •rules  of  evidence  in  this  State, 
that  if  you  seek  to  impeach  a  witness  by  a  question  with  reference 
to  a  conversation  taken  place  theretofore,  you  must  put  the  time  and 
the  place  and  the  specific  question  and  the  specific  answer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  time  and  place — ^I  will  go  into  all  of  those 
details  if  this  honorable  committee  wants  me  to  take  up  that  mudi 
time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Put  the  question  and  the  answer,  though. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  asked  him  if  at  the  Browne  trial  the  same  ques- 
tion was  not  asked. 

Senator  Frazier.  Which  trial? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  second  trial  of  Browne. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  remember  whether  that  question  was  asked 
me  or  not.  I  don't  have  any  distinct  recollection  of  all  the  particu- 
lars that  Mr.  Gavin  and  I  talked  about  at  that  time.  We  only  talked 
for  less  than  two  minutes;  we  just  met  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  say;  yes  or  no? — ^A.  Ask  the  question  amin. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  at  the  second  trial  of  the  case  of  the  People  v. 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  m  Cook  County  that  they  had  been  down  to  your 
town  and  you  told  them  at  that  time  that  you  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  Lorimer  matter  and  could  tell  t*hem  nothing,  and  that  you 
came  to  Chicago  on  a  telegram  from  the  Staters  attorney,  and  did  you 
say  that  to  John  Gavin — did  you  testify  at  the  second  trial  of  Browne 
that  you  said  that  to  John  Gavin?— A.  I  do  not  understand  that 
question  in  the  first  place.    The  question  can  not  be  answered ' 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  so  testify? — ^A.  Did  I  so  testify? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  the  end  of  it 

The  Witness.  If  I  did  I  don't  remember  it  now. 

Judge  Hanecy.  At  that  conversation,  didn't  you  and  John  Gavin — 
at  that  conversation  between  you  and  John  Gavin  on  Michigan  ave- 
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nue  that  I  have  just  been  talking  to  you  about,  did  Gavin  ask  you  a« 
follows : 

What  is  there  to  the  story  that  the  detective  hud  you  in  charge ;  claimed  thQ 
credit  of  getting  yon  to  confess  while  you  were  at  lunch  at  the  Kaiserhof  ? 

The  Witness.  Well 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  listen  to  the  cjuestion  and  answer  it. 

Judge  Hanisct  (continuing).  And  did  you  say  it  was  not  so,  and 
that  you  made  no  confession ;  that  you  told  them  on  the  North  Side 
you  never  got  anything  for  voting  for  United  States  Senator  and 
didnt  know  anybody  who  did,  and  that  Wayman  was  a  four-flusher  t 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  so  testify? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  so  state  to  John  Gavin  at  that  time? 
Answer  that  and  then  1  will  come  to  the  trial  ? — ^A.  That  question, 
as  vou  asked  it,  can^not  be  answered  by  yes  or  no. 

Senator  Frazier.  Answer  it  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  He  asked  me  again  whether  it  was  Keely  that  got 
the  confession  out  of  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Officer  Keely? — ^A.  Officer  Keely.  I  answered  to 
that,  ^'  No;  it  was  not."  That  is  one  of  the  questions,  as  I  remember, 
that  Mr.  Gavin  asked  me. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  say  to  him  in  your  answer  to  his  questions  that 
Keely  did  not  get  the  confession  from  you  at  the  Kaiserhof,  and  did 

J'ou  then  add  to  that  that  you  had  made  no  confession,  and  that  you 
lad  told  them  on  the  north  side  that  you  never  got  anything  for  vot- 
ing for  United  States  Senator  and  didn't  know  anybody  that  did  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  tell  Mr.  Gavin  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  John  Gavin,  following  up  that  statement,  that 
Wayman  was  a  four  flusher? — ^A.  I  think  possibly  that  I  called  Way- 
man  a  four  flusher  that  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  Wayman,  the  State's  attorney,  was  a  four 
flusher  if  he  said  you  did  make  a  confession? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  said  it  in  that  way  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  say  that  in  substance? — ^A.  Well,  I  said  I  did — 
I  think  possibly  I  called  him  a  four  flusher. 

Q.  What  for?  Why  did  you  call  him  a  four  flusher — didn't  you 
say  that  he  was  a  four  flusher  if  he,  Wayman,  State's  attorney,  said 
you  did  make  a  confession? — A.  If  you  want  to  know  why  I  called 
him  a  four  flusher,  why^  the  Intei'-Ocean  that  morning 

Senator  Frazier.  Is  it  material  to  us  why  he  called  him  a  four 
flusher? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  but  it  is  another  method  of  contradicting  or 
showing  that  this  witness  denied  that  he  had  made  any  confession, 
but  the  publication  had  been  from  the  State's  attorney's  office  that  he 
had  made  a  confession,  and  he  said,  "  If  Wayman  said  so,  Wayman 
is  a  four  flusher."  I  don't  care  about  the  offensive  term  at  all,  if  we 
can  substitute  something  else  for  it.  There,  may  be  some  other  word, 
some  synonym,  that  we  can  use  instead  of  it. 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  say  if  Wayman  said  I  made  that  statement 
that  he  was  a  four  flusher. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  say  that  he  was  a  four  flusher? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  as  to  why  you  thought  he  was 
in  that  connection? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  occasion.  I  know 
how  I  come  to  use  the  term.    I  can  tell  that  very  distinctly. 
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Q.  At  the  first  trial  of  the  case  of  People  v.  Browne,  was  this 
question  asked  you,  "  Did  you  say  to  him,"  meaning  Gavin,  "  it  was 
not  so,  that  you  had  not  made  a  confession ;  that  you  told  them  on  the 
north  side  3^ou  did  not  receive  anything  for  voting  for  United  States 
Senator,  and  didn't  know  anything  ab^ut  it; "  dilyou  answer  in  the 
first  trial  of  the  Browne  case,  "  Why,  I  think  probably  ? " — ^A.  I 
don*t  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  I  don't  know  how  I  did 
answer  it.  You  know  right  there  how  I  answered  it.  I  might  have 
answered  it  as  you  state. 

Q,  You  might  have  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  question  is  right — ^you  remember  that  question  was  asked 
you,  don't  you? — ^A.  I  remember  there  were  a  lot  of  questions,  and 
that  might  have  been  asked  at  that  time,  but  there  were  a  lot  of 
questions  that  were  asked  that  could  not  have  been  answered  yes 
or  no,  but  my  answers  were  absolutely  restricted  to  a  yes  or  no 
answer  without  an  explanation,  without  any  explanation,  but  an- 
swering it  yes  or  no. 

Q,  And  did  you  answer,  "Why,  I  think  probably?" — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  would  not  say  whether  I  did  or 
not,  and  I  would  not  say  for  certain  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  After  you  testified  before  the  grand  jury,  Mr.  Beckemeyer, 
didn't  somehlody  in  the  state's  attorney's  office  tell  you  that  you  had 
been  indicted  for  perjury? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  John  Gavin  that,  when  you  did  talk  to  the 
state's  attorney,  that  you  understood  and  believed  you  had  been 
indicated  for  perjury? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  told  Mr.  Gavin  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  that? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know^of.  1 
had  no  reason  to  tell  that  to  anybody. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  were  shown  an  indictment,  what  pur- 
ported to  be  an  indictment  on  paper,  an  indictment  against  you. 
charging  you  with  perjury  ? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man,  Mr.  Beckemeyer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  prior  to  the  time  you  were  subpoenaed,  were  you  a 
married  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  subpoenaed  to  come  h^re  before  the  grand 
jury,  was  your  wife  sick  or  in  the  hospital  or  sanitarium? — ^A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  She  was  very  sick,  wasn't  she? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time,  or  just  prior  to  it,  at  about  that  time,  or  just 

Erior  to  that  time,  a  very  serious  operation  had  been  performed  upon 
er,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object;  I  object. 

Judge  Han  EC  Y.  And  you  were  very  much  troubled  at  that  time, 
weren't  you,  about  your  wife's  health,  and  your  family  difficulties, 
at  the  time  you  came  up  here  to  Chicago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  sent  for  several  times  by  friends  of  yours,  by 
Welch,  by  friends  and  others  to  come  home  because  of  the  very 
serious  illness  of  your  wife,  and  her  probable  insanity  or  death? — ^A. 
No ;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Were  you  told  that  she  was  very  sick  and  you  were  needed  at 
home? — A.  I  think  there  was  one  time  that  they  said  for  me  to  come 

home  ? 
Q.  It  was  when  you  were  in  the  custody  of  an  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


if 
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Q.  When  was  that  with  reference^  to  the  time  you  testified  before 
the  grand  jury? — A.  Why,  I  think  it  was  probably  two  weeks  after 
th»L    I  am  not  sure.    May  be  a  week  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  fact,  that  your  wife  was  very  dangerous 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  has  gone  over  that.  Repeating  it  does 
not  make  it  any  worse. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  all. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  how  many  times  did  you  testify  before 
the  grand  jury  with  reference  to  the  $1,000  concerning  which  you 
have  testified  on  direct  examination  ? — A.  I  only  testified  about  that 
once,  I  think  that  is  right. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  change  your  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  on 
that  subject t — ^A.  I  doirt  think  that  I  changed  it  particularly;  I 
went  back  to  make  some  explanation  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  grand  jury  you  had  received  $1,000 
in  the  same  way  that  you  testified  to  it  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  testimony  you  gave  before  the  grand  jury  on  the  first  visit 
before  the  grand  jury  pertained  to  whether  or  not  you  were  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  8th  dfay  or  July,  1909  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  The  21st  day  of  July  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lorimer  vote  or  Lorimei*  money 
at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  upon  that  occasion  that  you  were  not  there? — 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  You  were  indicted  or  threatened  with  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury and  you  went  back  before  the  grand  jury  and  corrected  your  tes- 
timony, didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stated  that  you  had  been  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time,  July  21, 
or  if  I  have  the  date  right,  July  16;  is  that  a  fact? — A.  In  substance, 
something  like  that.        « 

Q.  Didn't  you,  upon  that  second  investigation  before  the  grand 

Sry,  tell  the  state's  attorney  that  the  hotel  registers  in  the  Southern 
otel  would  disclose  the  two  times  you  had  been  in  St.  Louis? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir ;  in  substance  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  your  suggestion  and  direction  were  not  the  hotel  regis- 
ters of  the  Southern  Hotel  procured? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  my  suggestion.    I  know  they  were  afterward  procured. 

Q.  will  you  look  at  the  hotel  registers  of  the  Southern  Hotel  of 
June,  1909,  and  tell  this  honorable  committee  whether  or  not  you  can 
identify  the  signature  I  am  now  pointing  to? — A.  I  can;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  signature  is  that? — A.  Mr.  Browne's. 

Q.  What  Browne?— A.  Lee  O'Neii  Browne. 

Q.  Under  date  of  June  21,  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  you  were  in  St.  I^ouis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  met  Lee  O'Neii  Browne  at  the  Southern  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  received  the  thousand  dollars  you  have  heretofore  testified 
to? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  his  going  over  the  same  thing  again 
and  again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  not  gone  over  it.  I  have  not  cone  over  what 
was  testified  before  the  grand  jury  at  all.  That  wasl)rought  on  by 
a  new  rule  of  evidence  adduced  by  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

Judge  Hanegy.  You  are  asking  him  to  repeat  what  he  told  vou 
on  direct  examination. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  look  at  the  page  of  the  hotel  regis- 
ter of  the  Southern  Hotel  of  July  15,  1909,  tne  day  referred  to  by 
you  on  the  day  vou  received  the  $900.  Do  you  recognize  the  signa- 
ture there  of  Robert  E.  Wilson? — A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  that  you  did  receive  the  $900  at  the  Southern 
Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  while  you  were  up  here  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer  did  you  go  home,  to  your  home  town,  and  stay  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  as  and  when  you  wanted  to,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  or  duress  used  upon  you  for  the  purpose 
of  making  you  tell  anything  with  reference  to  the  Lorimer  payment 
of  money  that  you  have  testified  to  here? — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Or  either  by  the  state's  attorney  or  the  officer  in  whose  keeping 
you  were? — A.  No;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  truth  then,  as  you  have  told  it  now  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  your  going  before  the  grand  jury  on  the  third  visit  and 
that,  as  I  understand  you,  was  the  only  time  with  reference  to  which 
you  have  testified  about  the  $1,000  Lorimer  money — ^were  you  asked 
to  go  before  the  grand  jury  on  that  occasion,  or  did  you  voluntarily 
go?— A.  I  asked  permission  to  go  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all.  Just  one  pomt  I  desire  to  submit 
that  this  committee  was  misled  by  the  statement  as  to  the  rule  of  evi- 
dence in  this  State  with  reference  to  testimony  before  a  grand  jury. 
I  personally  do  not  care  whether  that  stays  in  or  goes  out,  but  I  de- 
sire, so  there  will  be  no  question  about  it,  that  this  committee  may 
know  the  law  was  not  as  stated  bj^  opposing  counsel,  but  I  have  the 
law  on  this  subject,  if  they  should  desire  to  hear  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  testimony  did  not  go  in. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  testimony  did  go  in,  and  I  have  it  before  me. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  matter  in  controversy  is  the  law.  Read  it 
to  us  if  it  is  not  too  long. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  read  from  the  case  of  Gitchell  v.  The  People 
(146  111.,  183).     It  reads  [reading]  : 

The  statutory  Injunction  of  secrecy  as  to  "  how  any  member  of  the  Jury  voted, 
or  what  o[)inion  he  expressed,"  Is  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  the  law, 
which  Is  that  the  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  an  accused 
Itfirty  shall  be  secretly  conducted.  In  furtherance  of  justice  and  upon  grounds 
of  public  iwlicy,  the  Inw  requires  that  the  proceedings  of  grand  Juries  shall  be 
regarded  as  privileged  communications,  and  that  the  secrets  of  the  grand  jury 
room  shall  not  be  revealed.  The  reasons,  usually  given  for  this  requirement  in 
the  text-books  and  decided  cases,  are  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  accused,  to 
secure  freedom  of  deliberation  and  opinion  among  the  grand  jurors,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  testimony  i)roduced  before  them  from  l>eing  contradicted  at  the  trial 
by  subornation  of  jperjury  (1  Greenl.  on  Ev.,  sec.  252). 

Then  it  goes  on  to  give  the  reasons,  and  it  says;  I  will  just  read  it 
[reading]  : 

The  same  principle,  which  forbids  disclosure  by  the  grand  Jurors,  applies  to 
all  persons  authorized  by  law  to  be  present  in  the  grand  jury  rooms,  whether 
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It  be  their  clerk,  or  the  officer  in  charge,  or  the  prosectiting  attorney.    (The  Peo- 
ple 17.  Hulbnt  4  Denio,  133;  State  v.  Hamlin,  supra;  1  Greenl.  on  E}y.»  sec  252.) 

Then  it  cites  the  case  of  State  v.  Hamlia : 

It  waa  contended  upon  the  argument  in  the  case  of  The  State  v,  Fassett 
that  the  witnesses  called  before  the  grand  jury,  as  they  were  not  sworn  to 
secrecy,  might  testifjr  to  what  took  place  before  that  body,  although  the  grand 
jurors  might  not  In  answer  to  that  claim.  Chief  Justice  Williams  said :  "  Such 
a  practice  would  nullify  the  rule.  If  it  be  the  object  of  the  law  to  keep  secret 
the  proceedings  before  the  grand  jury,  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should 
impose  silence  upon  those  whom  it  compels  to  be  before  them.  If  it  intends 
they  shall  be  public,  then  the  doors  of  the  grand- jury  room  as  well  as  of  the 
court  room  should  be  open  to  all.  If  others  called  there  by  law  may  testify 
to  what  took  place  within  those  walls,  it  would  be  idle  to  close  the  mouths 
of  the  grand  jury  *  *  *.  And  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  principle  which  would  prevent  disclosure  by  a  grand  juror  must  extend 
to  all  persons  required  by  law  to  be  present;  for  such  persons  are  equally 
interested  in  the  administration  of  the  penal  law.  (1  Greenl.  Ev.,  sec.  288.) 
They  are. not  permitted  to  disclose  who  agreed  to  find  the  bill  of  indictment, 
or  who  did  not  agree ;  nor  to  detail  the  evidence  on  which  the  accusation  was 
founded." 

That  is  the  law  in  this  State,  and  it  has  never  been  departed  from. 

Judge  Han  EC  Y.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  doctrine  in  tKie 
first  case,  the  146th,  is  exactly  what  I  said  was  tne  law  ih  this  State, 
that  no  grand  juror,  how  he  voted  or  how  any  other  grand  juror 
voted.  That  goes  further,  and  says  that  no  state's  attorney  or  any- 
body required  by  law,  etc.,  and  tne  rest  of  that  is  mere  aicta^  and 
our  reports  are  full  of  dictums^  and  there  is  not  an  important  case 
in  the  hooks  of  this  State,  hardly,  which  has  not  been  changed,  modi- 
fied, or  either  reversed  or  taken  oack  again  in  some  other  case. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Michael  S.  Link  in  the  room? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  are  you  through  ? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Just  a  minute.  You  answered  Mr.  Austrian  that 
you  did  know,  or  you  did  hear,  that  there  was  an  indictment  found 
against  you;  is  that  a  fact? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  answer  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  have  the  reporter  read  back?  I  thought 
that  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Austrian. 

The  Witness.  If  I  did  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  said  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  said,  "  threatened  indictment.** 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  I  did  answer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  were  you  threatened  with  an  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury? — A.  Well,  not  by  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  l)id  somebody  tell  you  that  the  grand  jury  would  indict  you? — 
A.  Mr.  Arnold  talked  about  that  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  assistant  state's  attorney. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  appears  already.    It  is  already  in. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  was  then  in  charge  of  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  has  been  testified  to  twice  now. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  that  is  the  same  man,  Arnold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  you  would  be  indicted,  didn't  he  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  told  me  direct  that  I  would,  but  it  was  all  in  a  conversa- 
tion that  he  said  that  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  You  understood  that  was  probable? — ^A.  That  was  about  the 
way  he  put  it  at  me,  yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  alL 
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Senator  Frazier.  Just  a  few  questions. 
Senator  Burrows.  Very  well^ 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Browne  give  you  $1,000  for  on  the  21st  of 
June? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  except  at  the  time  he  gave  me  the 
money  he  made  the  statement  that  I  mentioned  before. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  "Here  is  the  Lorimer  money,  and  there 
will  be  some  more  in  a  few  weeks." 

Q,  "  Some  more  in  a  few  weeks  ? " — ^A.  Yes ;  as  I  remember  that 
was  his  statement  I  was  only  with  him  in  that  room  for  five 
minutes. 

Q.  And  you  understood  that  this  $1,000  was  paid  to  you  in  cpn- 
sequence  of  your  having  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  possibly  infer  anything  else. 

Q.  When  you  first  had  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Browne,  you 
say,  prior  to  the  time  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  was  there  anything 
said  by  him  in  that  conversation  with  reference  to  your  receiving 
anything  for  your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Was  there  at  any  time  before  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

Q.  By  either  Mr.  Browne  or  by  anybody  else? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  not. 

Q.  And  when  Mr.  Browne  met  you  at  the  station,  I  believe  you 
called  it  Starved  Rock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Starved  Rock,  somewhere  out 
here  on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Q.  As  I  recall  your  answer,  I  believe  he  told  you  he  would  have  a 
package  for  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Was  there  any  explanation  made  there  as  to  what  that  package 
would  contain,  or  what  it  would  be  given  to  you  for? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  questions  at  all? — A.  I  did  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions at  all. 

Q.  None  whatever? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  occasion  to  give  you  a  package? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  him  that  would  call  for  the 
delivery  of  any  package? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Some  days  after  that  you  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Browne  to  meet  him  in  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  of  June  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  response  to  that  communication  you  did  meet  him?— rA.  I 
did. 

Q.  At  that  time  he  gave  you  $1,000,  with  a  statement  that  it  was 
the  Lorimer  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  money  and  keep  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  for 
awhile. 

Q.  And  you  used  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  your  own  benefit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  gave  it  back  to  Browne  or  anybody  else? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  communicated  with  you  for  you  to  meet  him  in  St 
Louis  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  and  you  responded  to  that  conununi- 
cation? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  make  any  explanation  «s  to  whether  he  was  represent- 
ing  Browne  or  anybody  else  in  giving  you  that  $900? — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  that  he  made  any  particular  reference  that  he  did  repre- 
sent Mr.  Browne.    However,  I  knew 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  WeU,  I  don't  know  that  there  was  a 
great  deal.  said.  But  I  believe  he  did  say,  ^^  Browne  is  sick  and  he 
could  not  come  " — I  think  so. 

Q.  Browne  was  sick  and  he  could  not  come? — A.  Yes;  som^ing 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  did  he  give  you  the  $900  for  on  that  occasion? — ^A. 
Nothing  said  whatever. 

Q.  What  did  he  give  it  to  you  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact — did  he  owe 
you  anything? — A..  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  give  you  the  $900? — A.  I  don't  know;  he  just 
handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  Why  were  you  taking  that  $900,  then  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  answer 
that  by  saying  that  I  had  neard  at  times  before  that  there  was  such 
things  as  a  divide-up  after  each  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  A  divide-up  of  what  ? — A.  Of  some  money. 

Q.  What  money,  and  what  for  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  Well,  what  for? — ^A.  I  can't  explain.  I  never  went  into  all  of 
the  why-for's  about  this. 

Q.  It  was  sufficient  to  you  that  you  got  the  money,  was  it? — ^A. 
well,  I  did  get  it  and  took  it ;  yes. 

Q.  You  asked  no  explanations  and  made  none  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  got  the  $900  and  took  it  away  with  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  voting  for  Lorimer  on  that  occa- 
sion?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  part  of  the  Lorimer  money? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  make  any  explanation  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  thing  he  said  was  that  Mr.  Browne  was  sick  and  could 
not  come,  and  he  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or  any  other  Republican 
imtil  the  26th  of  May  when  you  cast  your  vote  lor  Mr.  Lorimer  ? — 
A.  For  Senator  you  mean? 

Q.  For  Senator  I  mean. — A.  No;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  $900  and  use  that  the  same  as  the  other? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  your  own  benefit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  list  of  names  Mr.  Browne  presented  to  you  on  the  24th, 
I  believe  you  stated  the  date  to  be,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with 
him  with  respect  to  voting  for  Ijorimer---did  tha£  contain  the  names 
of  the  several  gentlemen,  IVfr.  Link  and  Mr.  Holstlaw,  those  gentle- 
men whose  names  have  been  mentioned  here,  as  having  gotten  a 
part  of — alleged  to  have  gotten  a  part  of  this  fund? — ^A.  I  dont 
really  remember.  I  think  it  did  though.  I  think  it  had  a  goodly 
number  that  was  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  on  the  list,  but  1  have 
not  the  specific  names ;  the  specific  names  I  would  not  know. 

Q.  You  said  to  Mr.  Browne,  as  I  understand,  that  you  found  that 
all  of  the  bOTs  were  going  to  vote  that  way,  and  you  would  go  with 
them? — A.  xes. 

70924'— S.  Rep.  942, 61-3 ^17 
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Q.  You  were  goins  with  your  gang  wherever  it  went? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that  you  took  this  $1,000  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understood  it  was  because  of  vour  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimcr? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  H[byburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Q.  This  was  the  second  term  you  had  served  in  the  legislature, 
wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  was  there  any  sum  of 
money  to  be  divided  amon^  the  members  ? — A.  I  heard  that  there  was. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  participate  in  it? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

By  Senator  Paynter: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  after 
you  first  appeared  here  before  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  Do  you  mean 
after  I  appeared  before  the  grand  jury? 

Q.  Yes.  How  long  did  the  officer  continue  to  be  with  you  as  you 
have  described  after  you  first  appeared  here  before  the  grand  jury? — 
A.  Well,  there  was  an  officer  went  down  home  with  me  and  he  stayed 
down  at  Carlyle,  my  home  town,  all  the  time  I  was  home. 

Q.  I  have  really  forgotten  the  date  when  you  first  appeared  here. — 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Give  it  to  me  approximately. — ^A.  It  was  the  first  week  in  May. 

Q.  In  May? — A.   les. 

Q.  And  he  stayed  with  you  how  long  did  you  sayj  until  what 
time? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  when  the  first  Browne  trial  was  now, 
the  exact  date,  but  it  was  until  that  time.  He  did  not  stay  with  me, 
but  he  was  in  my  home  town. 

Q.  I  know,  but  was  it  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  or  how  long? — ^A. 
Several  weeks. 

*Q.  Several  weeks? — ^A.  Yes;  several  weeks. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  stay  with  you  from  the  first  to  the  second  trial  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  custody,  then,  since  the  first  trial? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  at  the  first  trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  gone  on  record  in  a  statement  as  to  what  you  claimed 
to  know  about  this  matter  in  the  first  trial  ? — A.  I  don't  understand 
that 

Q.  I  say  you  had  made  a  record  of  your  testimony  in  the  first 
Browne  trial? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  after  that  time  no  officer  remained  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  of  the  State,  I  would  like  to  know? — ^A. 
Well,  there  were  several  reasons  why  I  went  out  of  the  State 

Q.  You  said  something — I  don't  care  about  every  reason,  but  you 
said  something  about  in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  before  the  grand 
jury? — ^A.  That  was  the  Springfield  grand  jury. 

Q,  That  was  the  Springfield  grand  jury? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  you  leave  the  State  ?— A.  Well,  there  was 
not  anyone  in  particular  suggested  that  I  leave  the  State. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Mermaine. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  Mr.  Mermaine  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — ^A.  He  is  an  officer  out  of  the  state's  attorney's  office- 

Q.  It  is  he  who  kept  you  from  oeing  summoned  before  the  Spring- 
field grand  jury  ? — ^A.  x  es,  sir. 
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Senator  Bitbrows.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  f — ^A.  In  In- 
diana? 
Q.  Yes? — ^A.  I  think  I  was  there  nearly  a  whole  week. 

By  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q.  And  the  other  officer,  did  he  take  you  out  of  this  State  in  other 
States? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  Minnesota  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  custody  of  some  one  of  the  officers  of  the  state's 
attorney's  office  until  after  the  first  trial  of  People  v.  Browne  was 
finished,  weren't  you? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  I  was. 

Senator  Bubbows.  What  is  the  answer  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Judge  Hanegt: 

Q.  How  long  after  that? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  let  go  from  the  custody  of  the  State's  attorney's  officer 
after  the  trial  was  finished? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that ;  he  testified  to  that 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  has  testified  so. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  trial  was  finished  on  the  30th  of  June  this 
year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  probably  that  is  the  date. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Browne  trial  at  which  you  say  you 
testified,  did  you  testify  that  the  $1,000  or  any  other  money  that  you 
say  you  got  from  Browne  or  Wilson  was  Lorimer  money  ? — A.  Did  I 
say  that,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  at  the  first  trial  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You^are  sure  about  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  did  not  mention  that  it  was  I^orimer  money 
until  the  second  trial? — A.  No,  sir;  I  remember  that  very  distinctly. 

Q-  Now,  you  said,  in  answer  to  Senator  Frazier,  vou  understood 
you  were  getting  $1,000  for  your  vote.  I  didn't  uncierstand,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  this  honorable  committee  did,  whether  you  meant 
to  be  understood  as  saying  you  understood  before  you  got  the  money 
that  you  were  going  to  get  it  for  that,  or  you  were  to  get  it  for  that. — 
A.  I  don't  understand ;  I  don't  imderstand  the  question. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  before  the  money  was  paid  to  vou  that 
you  were  to  be  paid  that  $1,000  or  any  other  sum  for  voting  tor  Lori- 
mer, did  you? — A.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  the  answer? — A.  No. 

Senator  Frazier.  Your  response  to  me  was  at  the  time  you  received 
the  money  you  so  understood  it? — A.  That  was  so  understood. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  desire  to  ask  the  judge  a  question.  You  speak 
of  men  being  in  custody.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  character  of  the 
charge  against  them,  or  whether  there  is  any  charge,  whether  they  are 
indicted  or  not.  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  any  law  that  author- 
izes an  officer  to  take  possession  of  a  man  and  escort  him  about  where 
there  is  no  charge  against  him? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  law  whatever  in  this  country,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  seems  very  singular. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  there  any  fund  in  the  district  attorney's  office 
for  purposes  like  that? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  but  there  is  a  large  contingent  fund,  and  then 
the  State's  attorney,  whenever  he  wants  any  more  money,  he  goes  to 
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the  county  board  and  asks  for  an  appropriation  for  another  sum  or 
other  sums  for  a  contingent  fund,  and  he  spends  that  fund  as  he 
thinks  best. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  desire  to  finish  ray  question  to  you,  Mr.  Coun- 
sel. The  testimony  taken  under  duress,  while  a  man  is  not  free  to 
come  and  go,  is  one  character.  Then,  testimony  taken  by  a  citizen 
who  is  not  under  duress  is  another.  Is  it  intended  by  asking  these 
questions  to  imply  that  this  man  is  not  a  free  person,  or  that  he  is 
acting  under  duress? 

Judge  Haneoy.  It  is  my  intention  to  imply  and  insist  that  he, 
when  he  testified  before  the  grand  jury  and  testified  in  the  two 
Browne  trials,  what  he  did  testify  to  there,  that  he  did  it  under 
duress,  and  the  very  purpose  of  the  state's  attorney  and  those  back 
of  the  prosecution  who  had  to  do  with  putting  him  in  custody  was 
to  make  him  understand  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  you  say  he  was  under  duress,  do  you 
mean  to  say  there  were  charges  preferred  against  him  and  that  he 
had  been  arrested  pursuant  to  this  charge  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  Mr.  Senator.  I  asked  him  specifically  if  he 
knew  he  was  indicted,  or  if  there  was  any  charge  or  complaint  or 
anything  else  against  him  anywhere  else,  and  he  said  no. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Then  it  was  physical  and  not  legal  duress. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  was  physical  duress. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  may  ask  an  additional  question  that  may  throw 
additional  light  upon  it. 

Q.  Who  paid  your  expenses  to  these  different  places  on  these  dif- 
ferent trips  that  you  took  and  during  the  entire  time  from  the  time 
you  went  into  custody,  about  the  first  week  in  May,  until  after  the 
30th  of  June? — A.  My  hotel  bills  were  paid  by  the  oflBcer  who  was 
with  me.  So  far  as  little  incidental  expenses  were  concerned,  I  paid 
them  myself. 

Q.  That  is,  the  officer  permitted  you  to  spend  some  of  your 
money? — A.  Well,  I  did  pay  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  ordered  you  into  the  custody  of  an  officer! 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  has  alreadv  told  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  did  he  tell? 

Senator  Burrows.  If  there  is  any  question,  tell  about  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  ordered  you  ? — ^A.  No  one  that  I  know  of.  If 
the  committee  would  like  to  know  how  I  came  to  be  in  the  custody  of 
an  officer,  I  will  tell  them. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Tell  it,  Mr.  Beckemeyer. — A.  Mr.  Wayman  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  like  to  have  an  officer  go  with  me  down  home.  We 
talked  the  matter  over  ill  Mr.  Wayman's  office  and  several  propositions 
were  put  by  the  state's  attorney  as  to  fellows  talking  to  me  and 
getting  up  impeaching  testimony  or  probably  getting  whipped. 
That  was  two  or  the  reasons  why  I  partly  requested — and  it  was  very 
willingly  granted,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Wayman  that  I  let  an  officer  go 
with  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  was  the  origin 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment;  let  him  finish. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  this  officer  in  your  presence  during  the  time 
that  you  spent  at  your  room,  and,  as  you  testified,  that  he  was  in  and 
about  your  home  town  ? — A.  He  was  in  and  about  my  home  town. 
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Q.  Was  he  always  present  and  able  to  protect  your  person? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  lived  at  the  hotel  part  of  the  time  in  your  homo 
town? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  at  your  own  suggestion  that  the  officer  went  down,  in 
part,  went  down  with  you  ? — ^A.  In  part  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mate  any  objection  to  it,  directly  or  indirectly  ? — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q-  Did  you  consider  that  you  were  under  any  duress  or  any  re- 
straint or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  objected  to,  giving  his  intention. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object,  Mr.  Senator 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  the  theory  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit,  that  in  view  of  the  awful  picture  that  was 
painted  by  counsel  as  to  the  terrific  duress  this  witness  was  under, 
why  this  is  perfectly  proper.    Read  the  question.     [Question  read.] 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  officer  was  here  in  Chicago  with  you,  and  went 
with  you  every  place,  didn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  slept  in  the  same  room  with  you? — ^A.  Part  of  the  time  he 
did  and  part  of  the  time  he  did  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  need  this  witness  any  more? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

The  Witness.  May  I  go  home  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  and  if  we  require  you  we  will  telegraph 
you. 

The  Witness.  I  will  come  any  time  that  you  telegraph  me. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Michael  Link  here  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No.  Mr.  John  Dennis  is  here.  I  understood  from 
the  sergeant-at-arms  that  Mr.  Link  telegraphed  he  would  arrive  to- 
night. I  understand  that,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  he  is  to  arrive  to-night. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understood  from  the  sergeant-at-arms  that  Brod- 
erick  had  not  yet  been  located.  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  that 
statement  as  it  is  only  my  information. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  it  is  correct. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witnesses  have  all  been  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

S^iator  Burrows.  Call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  call  Mr.  Dennis. 

John  W.  Dennis,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  John  W.  Dennis. 

Q-  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Contractor  and  builder. 

Q.  Will  you  keep  your  voice  up,  please? 

Senator  Burrows.  A  litle  louder,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  long  have  you  been  en^asfed  in  that  busi- 
ness?— A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  off  and  on  for  about 
tiiree  years. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  Some  six 
or  seven  years. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Charles  A.  White  in  the  month  of  June,  1909? — ^A. 
Yes  sir. 

q!  Where  ?— A.  East  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not  you  saW  him  at  that 
time  with  any  substantial  sum  of  money  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  understood  that  was 
ruled  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  not  only  was  not  ruled  out,  but  was  ruled  in, 
and  the  witness  this  morning,  Kirkpatrick,  testified  to  it  where  it  was 
placed. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  was  a  specific  package. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  another  specific  package. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object;  if  we  are  going  to  go  into  it — ^I  appre- 
ciate that  this  committee  can  make  any  rule  it  seeks  to,  whether  it 
be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  evidence  or  not,  but  there 
was  a  specific  ruling  on  this,  and  I  cited  authorities. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  the  same  thing;  the  Lorimer  money  that  he 
received  in  June;  this  witness  saw  it.  Of  course,  that  is  my  informa- 
tion.   I  never  talked  to  him  in  my  life.    Read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  purpose  of  that  undoubtedly  is  to  have  it  in- 
ferred that  that  money  is  some  of  the  money  that  he  got  from  what 
thCT  called  the  "  Lorimer  money  "  from  somebody 

Senator  Burrows.  Answer  the  question. 

^Question  read.) 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  State  the  circumstances;  when  and  all  about  it? — 
A.  At  that  time  Mr.  White  and  I  were  in  the  insurance  and  brdcer- 
age  business  together. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  oblige  the  committee  by  speaking  a 
little  louder? — ^A.  So  Mr.  White  came  from  Chicago  along  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  there  were  some  outstanding  bills  that  were  not 
paid 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit  he  is  not  answering  the  question;  he  is 
making  an  ar^ment. 

A  (continuing).  Prior  to  the  time  I  went  in  there,  and  when  Mr. 
White  came  back  he  settled  up  all  of  those  bills,  and  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Wliite  had  some  money  there  at  that  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  paid  some  bills,  and  you  saw  he  had  money  ? — 
A.  Yes, 

Mr.  Austrian.  Any  substantial  amount? — A.  As  to  that  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  how  much  he  had? — ^A.  I  saw  it  lying  out  on  the 
table  when  he  was  paying  those  bills  off,  but  I  could  not  say  how 
much  he  had. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  much  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  You  say  you  can  not  tell  how  much? — ^A.  No, 

sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  were  the  amounts  of  the  bills  that  he  paid; 
were  they  large  or  small ;  I  mean  in  what  denominations  of  money?— 
A.  Well^  it  would  run  in  about — I  should  judge  about  $200. 
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Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Prior  to  that  trip  you  have  reference  to,  when  he 
came  back  from  Chicago,  as  you  saia — at  least  I  understood  you  to 
say  that — did  White  have  anr  money  ? 

Judge  Hanegt.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  White  had  any 
money. 

Mr.  AusTRAiN.  I  desire  to  state  the  purpose.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  prove  it  by  this  witness  or  not,  but  I  can  show  that  before  that 
he  was  barren  of  money,  and  afterwards  he  had  money.  That  is  a 
rule  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Senate  in  all  of  the  cases  they 
have  even  passed  upon,  and  I  can  call  your  attention  to  the  ruling  in  a 
minute. 

Senator  Bubsows  The  witness  has  said  he  doesn't  know  the  amount. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  not  the  question.  Will  you  read  the  ques- 
tion? I  asked  the  question,  "Before  White  went  to  Chicago,  did  he 
have  any  money  ? "  and  when  he  came  back  to  Chicago  he  did  have 
money  ? 

Senator  Buhbows.  Put  your  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Before  ne  went  to  Chicago,  did  he  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  bills  f 

Senator  Burrows.  If  the  witness  knows  he  may  testify  whether  he 
had  money  before  or  not. — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  had  not? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  At  least  that  is  what  he  told  ma 

Judge  Hanbct.  Ah ! 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  what  he  told  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanegt.  I  ask  that  tliat  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  bills  those  were  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  bills  were  they? — A.  They  were  stationery  bills — ^that 
is,  for  printing;  there  was  one  of  those  bills  from  the  East  Side 
Printing  Company. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  those  the  same  bills  we  spoke  about  a  while 
ago? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  going  to  ask  him. 

Q.  Are  those  the  same  bills  [indicating  papers]  that  you  have  ref- 
erence to?  ^ 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  necessity  of  that?  You  have  pre- 
sented the  bills. 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  fix  the  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  Just  simply  to  fix  the  time  ? 

Mr.'  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  he  present  when  these  bills  were  paid? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  goin^  to  ask  him  now. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  intend  to  put  on  any  evidence  on  that 
question  at  all.  We  have  admitted  that,  and  I  don't  intend  to  put 
on  any  testimony  on  that  point  at  all.    I  don't  care  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Patntbr.  Under  that  statement  of  counsel,  what  is  the 
necessity  of  continuing  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  not  going  to  put  on  any  witnesses  to  show 
that  he  did  not  pay  those  bills. 


J 
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Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  what  you  want  to  show  by  this  witness- 


Mr.  Austrian.  No;  I  am  aslang  him  if  he  saw  the  bills  referred 
to.    It  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  date,  that  is  alL 

Senator  Bubrows.  The  date  when  he  was  there! 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  date  they  were  paid. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  already  appears  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  evidently  am  not  succeeding  in  making  myself 
clear.  This  witness  said  he,  White,  went  to  Chicago  and  that  he 
came  back  with  some  money  and  paid  some  bills.  For  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  time  when  he  came  back  I  want  to  ask  him  it  those  are 
the  bills  he  referred  to  [indicating  papers]  when  he  paid  those  bills. 

Q.  Are  those  the  bills,  Mr.  Dennis? 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  went  to 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understood — I  said  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  said  after  he  came  to  Chicago  he  paid 
the  bills. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  had  some  money  when  he  came  back* 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  the  same  bills,  Mr.  Witness  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Being  the  same  bills  shown  to  the  witness,  White. 
That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q,  You  are  a  street-car  conductor  or  a  motorman,  or  were  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  union  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  now  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  with  White? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  worked  for  the 
same  company,  but  I  was  a  shop  employee. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  a  partner  of  White's  ? — A.  Not  a  partner — 
that  is,  we  were  In  the  real  estate  and  brokerage  business. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  a  partner  of  White's  in  business  there  in 
East  St  Louis? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Jud^e  Hanecy.  May  I  call  Mr.  Beckemeyer  in  here?  I  understood 
that  Mr.  Beckemeyer  said  outside  that  there  was  some  question  he 
wants  to  come  back  and  explain. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  has  the  right  to  come  back  and 
correct  any  of  his  testimony  if  he  desires  to.  Who  is  your  next 
witness? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  call  next  Michael  Link  or  Joe  Clark  or 
Broderick. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Michael  Link  here? 

(No  response.) 

H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer  recalled  for  further  examination  by  Judge 
Hanecy  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  correction  or  any  addi- 
tional statement? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  did  you  tell  anybody  out  in  the 
hall  that  you  wanted  to  correct  your  testimony  in  reference  to  the 
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eonversation  with  Michael  Link? — ^A.  No;  a  fellow  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion out  there.    I  do  not  know  who  he  was 

Senator  Frazier.  Do  you  want  to  correct  your  testimony? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  do  particularly. 

Judge  Hanect.  Does  it  need  correction  ? — A.  Only  as  to  a  question 
that  he  called  my  attention  to  out  there — only  as  to  a  question. 

Q,  Which  one? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  called  your  attention  to  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
who  it  was ;  it  was  some  fellow  out  there. 

Judge  Hanect.  What  was  it  about? — ^A.  About  a  question  in  the 
conversation  with  Mike  Link. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  conversation  with  Michael  Link,  as  you  say 
now? — A.  In  addition  to  a  lot  of  other  things,  you  asked  me  whether 
I  did  not  tell  Michael  Link  that  I  did  not  think  Mr.  I^rimer  had  put 
up  a  lot  of  money,  and  you  connected  that  with  a  whole  lot  of  other 
stuff,  and  I  think  possibly  I  did  tell  Mr.  Link  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  desire  to  correct  your  testimony  now  in 
that  regard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Judge  Hanect.  Let  me  ask  this  question,  separate  from  all  the 
others. 

Q.  Did  Mike  Link  say  to  you — did  you  say  to  Mike  Link,  "  Yes, 
Mike,  I  believe  that  is  a  fact.  I  did  not  get  any  money,  and  I  don't 
believe  Lorimer  ever  put  up  a  nickel,  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  else 
ever  put  up  a  nickel  ?  ^'  Did  you  say  that  to  Mike  Link  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  in  substance  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  What  was  it? — A.  Except,  I  think  possibly  I  said  to  Mr.  Link 
that  I  did  not  think  Lorimer  put  up  a  cent  of  this  money  himself. 
.    Senator  Gamble.  That  is  what  you  desired  to  correct  in  your  testi- 
mony ?— A.  That  is  what  I  desired  to  correct. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  your  correction? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the 
correction. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.  Stand  aside.  Is  Mr.  Michael  Link 
present? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Myers,  or  Mr.  Murray,  or  Mr.  Ford,  or  Mr. 
Bradford,  W.  G.  Bradford,  are  they  present? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Bradford  and  Aldridge  and  those  witnesses  are 
for  rebuttal. 

Senator  Frazier.  Will  you  bring  your  witnesses  in  chief  on  the 
stand  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  names  have  all  been  put  in  the  committee's 
hands  ten  days  ago. 

Senator  Frazier.  Which  one  do  you  want  to  introduce  now  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Michael  Link  or  Joe  Clark;  those  names  have  been 
in  the  committee's  hands  ten  days  ago,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  that 
thCT  are  not  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  not  a  question  of  fault  Is  Mr.  Michael 
Link  here? 

Mr.  BuMPHRET.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  has  been  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  AiJsniiAN.  I  understand  from  the  sergeant-at-arms  that  a  tele- 
gram has  been  received,  and  he  will  arrive  to-night. 
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(Committee  and  counsel  confer  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  reporter*) 

Senator  Johnston.  Judge,  have  you  examined  this  abstract,  the 
record  of  the  vote? 

Judge  Hanect.  No  ;  the  day  we  commenced  this  hearing,  I  was 
sick  enough  to  be  in  bed ;  I  had  a  very  bad  headache. 

Senator  Burrows.  Can  you  now  examine  it? 

Senator  Johnston.  Let  them  examine  it  now,  and  put  the  part 
they  want  in,  so  as  not  to  encumber  the  record. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  was  agreed  that  the  whole  record  should  go 
in,  and  counsel  were  to  anee  what  constituted  the  record. 

Mr.-  Austrian.  Several  hundred  printed  pages. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  were  95  votes,  and  that  will  cover  at  least 
100  pages. 

Senator  Frazier.  If  you  can  not  agree  on  it,  we  will  have  to  put  it 
into  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  we 
wish  to  have  the  record  show  how  many  votes,  but  the  votes  were 
scattered  among  the  different  people,  and  you  can  not  ^t  it  from  this. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  simply  give^  the  total,  and  it  does  not  give 
the  vote  as  they  occurred. 

Senator  Patnter.  If  counsel  do  not  agree  upon  what  constitutes 
the  record,  then  we  will  have  to  have  a  certified  copy  made  and  go 
ahead  without  any  further  discussion  about  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings 
touching  upon  the  election  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  two  volumes;  it  is  not  possible  to  get  it 
certified ;  they  are  certified  by  the  law. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  you  can't  agree,  we  will  have  to  have  that 
go  in. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  willing  if  there  are  no  mistakes. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  is  the  use  of  encumbering  the  record  with 
a  lot  of  uimecessary  things? 

Mr.  Austrian.  'So  reason. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  previous  to  that  it 
was  only  four  or  five  times  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  voted  for. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Five  times.  And  I  will  sti()ulate  that  there  were 
20  or  30  other  Democrats  voted  for,  and  I  will  stipulate  that,  and 
counsel  can  read  it  right  in. 

Senator  Patnter.  Has  counsel  discussed  the  question  together  to 
see  whether  you  can  agree  on  it? 

Judge  Hanect.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I^t  the  committee  have  it  understood  that  if  it  is 
not  agreed  between  counsel  by  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  that 
the  committee  will  agree  itself  and  put  it  in. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  compel  me  to 

fet  it  done  before  10  crclock.    You  would  not  use  it  now  anyway, 
ecause  we  can  have  the  report  as  it  is  now. 
Senator  Patnter.  Of  course,  that  is  true. 

Judge  Hanect.  We  will  get  it  done  before  it  is  really  necessary 
for  you  to  put  it  into  your  record. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  is  no  hurry  to  have  it  in  the  official  record 
because  we  can  refer  to  it  at  any  time  right  here,  whether  counsel 
consents  to  it  or  not. 
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Senator  Bubbows.  Is  there  any  other  witness  that  we  can  go  on 
with  to-night?  ^ 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  Mr.  Link  was  here,  we  could  put  him  on. 

(Committee  and  counsel  confer  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  reporter.) 

benator  Burrows.  Can  counsel  agree  to  indicate  the  political  com- 
plexion or  affiliations  of  the  members  of  the  senate  or  the  house  who 
voted  on  the  question  of  Senator. 

Judge  Hanegy.  I  think  that  is  shown  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  IS  right,  isnt  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  not  in  the  record  at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  mean  in  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  it  is  in  the  printed  record,  certainly. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean,  the  printed  record ;  it  is  by 
law  certified  by  the  printing.    That  shows  the  political  affiliations. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  does  not  get  into  this  record,  though. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Oh,  no;  but  we  can  make  up  this  record.  We 
agree  that  is  right.  In  fact,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
we  agree  or  not ;  that  is  the  fact. 

(Committee  confer  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  reporter.) 

Senator  Bubrows.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Friday, 
September  30, 1910.) 

PBIBAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,   1910. 

subcommittee  on  privileges  and  elections. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  the 
following  proceedings  were  had: 

The  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  being  present:  Hon. 
J.  C.  Burrows,  chairman ;  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Hey- 
bum,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  and 
Hon.  James  B.  Frazier. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  hand  Senator  Gamble  the  confession 
that  was  brought  down  here  by  the  State's  attorney  from  Springfield, 
Mr.  Burke.  I  just  want  you  to  identify  it  as  the  paper,  Senator 
[handing  document  to  Senator  Gamble]. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Bumphrey,  can  you  send  for  Senator 
Frazier  ? 

Mr.  Bumphrey.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  him  over  the  phone.  Is  Miss  MoUie  Van- 
de veer  present? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  the  committee  be  willing  to  call  Mr.  Michael 
Link  before  calling  Miss  MoUie  Vandeveer. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  reason  why  we  wished  to  call  her  is  because 
she  is  very  anxious  to  get  away,  and  her  testimony  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  may  I  make  a  short 
explanation  here.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Austrian,  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
said  that  I  misstated  the  law  to  this  honorable  committee.  I  don't 
think  he  meant  that,  but  I  can  not  exonerate  him,  except  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  myself.  I  told  this  honorable  committee  what  I  under- 
stood the  law  to  be,  without  having  the  books  with  me.    Mr.  Austrian 
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brought  in  here  the  One  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Illinois  to  sustain 
his  statement,  I  suppose,  that  I  misstated  the  law  to  this  committee. 
I  can  not  sit  silent  and  have  the  impression  remain  that  I  did  mis- 
state anything  to  this  committee.  I  have  tiie  authorities  as  late  as 
last  December  to  sustain  me  in  the  particular  position  that  I  stated 
the  law  to  be  here,  and  even  go  a  little  further.  I  do  not  desire  to 
read  the  whole  opinion  in  any  case,  and  I  only  desire  to  refer  to  three 
opinions ;  that  is,  only  those  parts  that  relate  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Bressler  v.  The  People  (117 
m.,  p.  432),  and  I  read  from  page  486  (reading) : 

One  of  the  grand  jurors,  before  whom  Frank  Bressler  was  examined  and  gave 
testimony,  at  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  interrogatory  quoted,  testified  directly 
contradicting  him,  and  saying  that  he  did  testify  in  the  precise  language  of  the 
interrogatory.  This  was  objected  to,  and  the  ground  of  objection  now  insisted 
upon  is  that  a  grand  juror  would  not  be  permitted  to  testify  how  a  witness 
swore,  except  in  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  This  doctrine  at  one  time  was,  and 
in  some  courts  it  is  doubtless  still,  the  accepted  common-law  rule,  but  we  think 
the  rule  otherwise  is  best  sustained  by  authorities,  on  principle,  and  Is  more 
consistent  with  our  practice.  Our  statute  provides  (sec.  412,  Grim.  Oode,  Rev. 
Stat,  1874,  p.  498)  that  "  no  grand  juror  or  officer  of  the  couft,  or  other  person, 
shall  disclose  tliat  an  indictment  for  felony  is  found  or  about  to  be  found  by  any 
person  not  In  custody  or  under  recognizance,  except  by  issuing  process  for  his 
arrest  until  he  Is  arrested,  nor  shall  any  grand  juror  state  how  any  member  oJF 
the  grand  jury  voted  or  what  opinion  he  expressed  on  any  question  before  them." 

The  reasons  why,  at  common  law,  the  grand  juries  were  required  to  be 
secret  are  said  in  the  books  to  be,  first,  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  disclosure 
of  alleged  crimes  or  offenses  by  prosecutors  be  secured;  second,  that  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury  may  be  prevented  by  withholding  the  knowledge 
of  f^cts  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury,  which,  if  known,  it  would  be  for  the 
Interest  of  the  accused,  or  their  confederates  to  attempt  to  disprove  by  pro- 
curing false  testimony;  third,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  indictment  is  found 
against  a  party,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  that  he  may  escape  and  elude 
arrest  upon  it  before  the  presentment  is  made.  When  the  indlctm^it  is  re- 
turned, and  the  defendant  arrested  and  placed  upon  trial,  neither  the  statutory 
nor  common-law  reasons  for  secrecy  can  apply.  There  can  be  no  reason,  then, 
why  evidence  given  before  a  grand  jury  should  not  be  made  known  and  proved, 
if  the  ends  of  justice  require  it  A  contrary  course  would  tend  to  defeat 
instead  of  to  promote  justice,  and  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of 
the  age,  which  is  to  enlarge  rather  than  to  contract  the  sources  of  evidence. 
(See  Gommonwealh  v.  Mead,  State  v.  Broughton,  supra,  and  Gordon  v.  Common- 
wealth, etc.) 

There  is  another  case  in  the  same  volume,  the  case  of  Hoge  v.  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Elinois,  at  page  35.  I  am  not  going  to  tire 
this  honorable  committee  by  reading  the  intermediate  cases.  The 
last  expression  of  our  supreme  court  upon  this  question  is  in  the 
case  of  People  v.  Nail  (242  111.,  p.  284),  in  which  the  decision  that 
I  have  just  referred  this  honorable  committee  to  in  the  One-hundred 
and  seventeenth,  the  one  I  read  from,  is  directly  sustained.  I  read 
from  page  289  (reading) : 

It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  and  of  the 
special  counsel  in  question  that  the  latter  was  called  before  the  grand  jury 
which  returned  this  indictment,  but  both  these  witnesses  testified  said  couns^ 
was  not  asked  any  questions,  with  reference  to  the  indictment  here  in  question. 
This  court  has  held  It  is  proper  to  prove  by  members  of  the  grand  jury  that 
witnesses  have  testified  differently  before  that  body  than  they  did  on  the 
trial  of  the  case.  (Hoge  v.  People,  117  111.,  35;  Bressler  v.  People,  117  id., 
422),  but  this  court  has  also  held  in  Gitchell  v.  People  (146  111.,  176),  after  a 
review  of  the  authorities,  that  the  members  of  the  grand  jury  can  not  impeach 
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th^r  return  of  the  indictment  and  that  the  same  principle  which  forbids  such 
disclosures  by  grand  jurors  applies  to  all  persons  authorized  by  law  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  grand-jury  room.  We  do  not  think  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to 
permit  the  questions  to  be  answered,  showing  wliat  the  special  counsel  testified 
to  befbre  the  grand  jury,  or  in  refusing  to  quash  the  Indictment,  because  of 
his  appearance  before  that  body.  We  find  nothing  in  the  record  Indicating 
that  there  was  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury  or  this 
attomcgr. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Is  there  any  necessity  of  pursuing  that  question 
further — just  to  save  time?  The  evidence  has  been  admitted — the 
testimony  has  been  admitted. 

Judse  Hanect.  I  am  not  making  it  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; out  the  statement  was  made  here  by  learned  counsel  on  the 
other  side  that  I  misstated  the  law  to  this  honorable  committee.  I 
assume  that  this  committee  will  not  permit  me  nor  compel  me  to 
sit  silent  under  that  charge  without  answering  it,  as  the  authorities 
in  this  State  have  conclusively  answered  it.  I  said  to  this  honorable 
committee  that  at  common  law,  and  we  are  under  the  common-law 
practice  here — except  as  changed  by  the  statute — ^that  that  was  not 
the  law.  I  had  no  authorities  at  that  time.  It  was  an  offhand  opinion 
of  the  law,  as  I  understood  it,  and  as  I  knew  it,  and  the  law  that  has 
been  in  force  in  this  State  for  a  great  many  years.  Mr.  Austrian  cited 
the  One  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Illinois,  and  he  made  the  state- 
ment preceding  the  citation  of  the  authorities  that  I  had  misstated 
the  law. 

Now,  all  that  1  desire  here  is  that  that  statement  shall  not  stand  as 
it  was  made,  that  I  did  misstate  the  law,  and  that  I  sat  silent  under 
that  charge.  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  say  now,  that  Mr. 
Austrian  does  i^ot  mean  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  record  shows  what  he  did  say. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  mth  my  consent;  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Any  objection? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  nave  no  particular  objection. 

Mr.  Austrian.  One  case  you  read  was  the  117th  Illinois.  The 
146th,  we  admit,  is  later.  That  is  the  case  I  relied  on.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  this  committee.  Judge,  that  the  242d  Illinois  reverses  or 
modifies  the  146th  Illinois? 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  affirms  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  the  242d  Illinois  doesn't  say  that  there  was 
any  error  in  refusing  to  permit  special  counsel  to  testify  to  what 
took  place  in  the  jury  room? 

Juage  Hanecy.  Yes,  they  did ;  and  went  on  to  say • 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  is  no  live  question  before  us. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  case  cited  by  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side 
is  one  question  and  the  rest  of  it  is  mere  dictum,  and  yesterday  I  so 
stated  after  he  cited  it.  Learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  has  quoted 
very  liberally  to  this  committee  in  the  early  days  of  the  hearing — 
from  Wigmore  on  Evidence — and  I  just  want  to  read  a  paragraph 
from  that,  a  short  one,  on  this  question.  "It  is  now  universally 
conceded  " 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  section,  please? 
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Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  section  2363,  tho  second  paragraph,  I  read 
from  (reading) : 

The  instances  in  which  the  privilege  ceases  to  operate  by  virtue  of  the  fore- 
going reasons  may  be  gronped  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  testimony 
is  offered  to  be  used  : 

**  (a)  It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  a  witness  may  be  impeached  in  any 
subsequent  trial,  civil  or  criminal,  by  self -contradictory  testimony  given  by  him 
before  the  grand  jury/' 

They,  in  a  note — they  cite  a  great  many  cases  (reading) : 

In  the  same  way  a  party  to  the  cause  not  taking  the  stand  as  a  witness 
may  be  impeached  by  his  admissions  made  in  testifying  before  the  grand  jury, 

and  then,  citing  nearly  a  page  of  authorities — 

The  occasional  statutory  sanction  for  the  former  of  these  uses  can  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  latter,  which  goes  upon  the  same  reasoning.  Nor  should 
any  of  the  ensuing  legitimate  purposes  of  disclosure  be  considered  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  statutory  omission  to  mention  them,  else  the  integrity  of  com- 
mon-law principles  would  tend  to  be  diminished  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ignorance 
or  unsk  ill  fulness  of  the  legislature  which  attempted  in  any  respect  to  make  a 
declaratory  statute. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  Senator  Gamble 

Senator  Burrows.  "Miss  Vandeveer,  please  stand  up  and  be  sworn. 
Hold  up  your  right  hand. 

(Miss  Mollie  Vandeveer  duly  sworn.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  state's  attorney  is  here  with 
this  document — ^the  assistant  state's  attorney  is  here,  rather,  with  this 
document — and  he  wants  to  go  back  to  Springfield  on  the  12  o'clock 
train.  It  is  the  document  that  the  committee  called  for  yesterday,  I 
believe,  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Holstlaw. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  identify  this  as 
the  same  paper  handed  to  me  heretofore,  in  regard  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  witness  D.  W.  Holstlaw,  was  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  Holstlaw. 

Senator  Gamble.  Holstlaw,  on  Tuesday — Wednesday  of  this  week, 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  committee  called  for  it — or  Judge  Hanecy 
asked  for  it  to  be  incorporated  into  the  record. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  I  did  not  ask  for  it  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  any  objection  to  it  being  incorporated 
in  the  record  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  not  looked 
at  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  look  at  it  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  it  that  the  Sena- 
tor— Senator  Gamble,  I  believe — has  identified  it,  and  they  may  re- 
turn the  original,  providing  they  leave  a  copy  of  it  here.    Is  there  a 

copy  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir;  read  it  right  into  the  record,  and  then  let 
them  take  the  original. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Not  now.  They  brought  it  in  here  and  read  just 
one  part  of  it,  and  that  part  of  this  statement  has  gotten  into  this 
record.  Now,  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  lot  of  matter  here  that  was 
created  for  the  very  purposes  of  some  other  case — we  know  it  was  in 
reference  to  the  furniture  case.  There  is  a  part  of  it  here  that  is 
incorporated  into  the  record  when  he  read  part  of  it,  and  I  was  never 
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permitted  to  see  either  the  instrument  itself  or  the  part  which  was 
taken  from  it  and  put  into  this  record,  of  the  statement 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  desire  to  identify  it  and  put  it  into  the 
record,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  know.  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  examine  it  when  I  have  time.  I  will  not  ask  this  honorable 
conmiittee  to  wait  until  that  is  done  now;  There  are  over  four  type- 
written pages.  All  I  want  is  to  have  a  copy  made  and  have  the  copy 
left  here. 

Senator  Paynter.  Let  a  copy  be  made. 

Mr.  ArsTKiAN.  I  would  like  to  read  part  of  the  record  of  yesterday. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  desire  to  have  this  original  given  back  so 
that  it  can  be  returned? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  now,  on  page  547  of  the  official  record,  I  wish 
to  read  what  took  place  in  reference  to  this  document  Z.  Page  547 
(reading) : 

Jndge  Hanect.  Will  you  let  me  see  that  paper? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  haven*t  got  it  now. 

Judge  Hanbct.  You  bad  it  yesterday,  and  it  was  shown  to  the  witness,  and 
extracts  were  read  from  it,  and  I  submit  that  we  should  have  it  accessible  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  was  not  my  paper ;  I  did  liave  it  It  was 
a  paper  brought  here  in  the  custody  of  the  state's  attorney  of  Sangamon 
County,  and  it  was  his  document,  and  he  simply  loaned  it  to  us. 

Judge  Hanect.  The  paper  ought  to  be  in  this  record;  it  was  shown  to  this 
witnes& 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  it  be  understood,  etc. 

Senator  Frazhsr.  That  is  my  recollection  of  what  happened. 

Judge  Hanect.  They  handed  the  paper  to  the  witness,  and  I  did 
not  see  it  I  i^ould  not  be  precluded  from  the  ordinary  rights  of 
examining  the  paper  before  it  is  put  into  the  record. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Well,  will  you  examine  it? 

Judge  Hanect.  Now? 

Senator  Burrows.  At  some  time  very  soon. 

Judjge  Hanect.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  but  shall  I  stop  now  to  do  it 
or  wait  until  a  copy  is  made. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  not  stop  now. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  what  I  desire  to  know.  If  they  leave  it 
a  copy  can  be  made. 

Senator  Gamble.  Let  the  official  stenographer  take  it  and  have  a 
copy  made. 

tMidge  Hanect.  If  the  official  stenographer  will  take  it  and  have 
a  copy  of  it  made  that  is  all  I  desire. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  have  two  copies  made 
and  return  it  to  us  right  away? 

(The  paper  was  sent  to  the  official  stenographers  to  be  copied,  as 
suggested.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  you  may  proceed  with  the  examination 
of  Miss  Vandeveer. 

Mollie  Vandeveer,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  being  duly  sworn  bj 
Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  State  your  name,  please. — ^A.  Mollie  Vandeveer — V-a-n-d-e- 

v-e-e-r. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  East  St.  Louis,  IlL 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  East  St.  Louis? — ^A.  About 
four  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White  in  the  month  of  June,  1909  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  business  relations  with  Mr.  White  in  that 
month  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  White  as  a  stenographer. 

Senator  Johnston.  Speak  a  little  louder. — A.  I  was  employed  in 
Mr.  White's  office  as  a  stenographer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Can  you  remember  any  occasion  at  which — any 
time  or  at  about  that  time — at  which  Mr.  White  had  any  consider- 
able sum  of  money  ? — ^A.  About  the  middle  of  June  Mr.  White  came 
to  the  office  with  a  bunch  of  bills. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  interpose  the  objection  that  it  is  cor- 
roborative evidence,  manufactured  or  created 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  has  passed  upon  that  question, 
overruled  the  objection,  and  we  will  now  go  on. 

The  Witness.  About  the  middle  of  June  Mr.  White  returned  to 
the  office  with  a  bulk  of  bills,  a  stack  of  bills  about  this  high  [indi- 
cating! of  different  denominations,  twenties,  fifties,  and  tens.  It 
seemea  to  be  yellow-backed  money,  this  gold-backed  money. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  what  time  that  was? — A. 
Why,  that  must  have  been  about  the  17th  or  18th  of  June.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  June.    I  don't  know  just  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  counted  or  have  anything  to  do  with 
counting  the  money? — A.  I  had  something  to  do  with  disposing  of 
the  money. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  question  is,  did  you  count  the  money  ? — ^A. 
I  did  not  count  the  money. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  was  done  with  the  money? — A.  Mr.  White 
disposed  of  it,  paying  bills  around  about  there,  part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  part  of  it? — ^A.  I  received  $50.50. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  You  did  not  count  any  of  the  nioney  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  it  and  where  was  Mr.  White? — 
A.  Mr.  White  was  sitting  at  his  desk  and  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk 
in  the  same  room,  in  Mr.  White's  office. 

Q.  Where  were  the  desks  with  reference  to  each  other?— A.  Mr. 
White's  desk  was  right  here  [indicating]  and  my  desk  was  right  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Were  you  back  of  him  or  in  front  of  him? — A.  My  desk  was 
back  of  Mr.  White. 

Q.  Was  this  a  flat  desk  or  cylindrical  desk? — ^A.  My  desk  was  a 
typewriting  desk  with  a  drop  head. 

Q.  And  that  was  flat  when  the  head  was  dropped  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  White's  desk? — A.  A  roll-top  desk. 

Q.  Closing  down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr,  White  have  his  back  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  turned 
around  in  his  chair;  he  had  a  revolving  chair. 

Q.  When  sitting  straight  at  the  desk,  his  back  was  to  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  directly  in  front  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  feet  was  his  desk  from  your  desk? — ^A.  Not  over 
3  feet. 

Q.  There  was  enough  room  for  a  passageway,  enough  for  his  chair 
and  then  a  passageway  between  the  chair  and  your  desk? — ^A.  I  can 
not  hardly  explain  that ;  we  did  not  pass  between  the  two  desks.  His 
d^sk  sat  agamst  that  wall  [indicating],  and  mine  sat  against  the 
other  wall. 

Q.  The  side  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  desk  sat  up  against  the  wall,  equivalent ^A.  To  the 

south,  and  mine  to  the  west. 

Q.  And  yours  was  up  back  against  the  west  wall  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  he  sat  straight  at  his  desk  and  you  sat  straight  at 
your  desk  your  desks  would  be  toward  each  other  very  nearly! — ^A. 
No,  sit ;  his  back  would  be  toward  my  side. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  could  not  see  him  if  you  were  facing  your 
desk  straight  and  he  was  facing  his  desk  straight ;  you  could  not  see 
what  he  was  doing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  that  morning  when  you  say  this  thing 
happened  ? — A.  I  was  looking  at  the  money. 

Q.  I  know;  but  had  you  been  doing  anything  before  that? — ^A.  I 
did  not  do  anything.  I  had  called  up  two — 1  had  called  up  the 
names  of  the  parties — called  up  the  parties,  rather,  that  he  owed 
bills  to,  and  I  nad  a  list  of  them  on  my  desk,  and  he  had  wheeled 
around  in  his  chair  and  we  were  talking  over  matters. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  parties  he  owed  and 
the  amounts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  foot  up  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not  foot  them  up. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  much  did  they  foot  up? — A.  I  haven't  any 
idea. 

Q.  You  can't  give  any  impression  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  the  footing  up  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  foot  them  up. 

Q.  Did  you  write  down  the  names  or  the  amounts? — ^A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  You  wrote  down  each  one;  every  one  of  the  names  on  that  list 
and  the  amounts  opposite? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that  ? — A.  About  the  middle  of  June. 

Q.  You  did  that  that  same  day? — ^A.  That  same  day;  that  same 
day. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  a  stack  of  bills — I  mean  not  many  bills,  but  bills 
that  you  say  he  was  to  pay  the  stack  of  them — ^were  there  many  or 
few  ? — A.  There  were  several. 

Q.  Yes;  two  would  be  several. — ^A.  There  were  as  many  on  the 
desk  as  ten. 

Q.  There  were  as  many  on  the  desk  as  ten.  Were  there  more  than 
ten? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest? — ^A.  My  bill,  I  presume. 

Q,  That  was  how  much  ?— A.  I  settled  with  Mr.  White  for  $50.50. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  larger  bill  than  that  against  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  larger? — A.  Well,  he  owed  nxe  something  in  the 
neiriib'Orhood  of  six  weeks'  work. 

Q.  In  dollars  and  cents  is  all  I  want.  What  were  you  getting  a 
week?— A.  $12^. 

Q.  So  he  owed  you — $12^  a  week? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  $12^  a  week. 

70024*-^.  Eep.  942, 61-3 ^18 
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Q.  So  he  owed  you  $75  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  expense  money  there 
in  the  office 

Q.  In  addition  to  that? — ^A.  In  addition  to  that.  I  would  take 
out  my  car  fare  at  that  time.  I  think  Mr.  White  owed  me  something 
like  $62  or  $65. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  owed  you  for  six  weeks,  at  $12  a  week,  it  would  be 
$75  for  that  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  owed  you  something  more  than  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  he  owed  you  for  expense  money? — ^A.  No; 
there  was  expense  mcmey  in  the  oflSlce,  in  Mr.  White's  oMce. 

Q.  He  owed  you,  then,  $60  ?— A.  About  $62  or  $65. 

Q.  Was  there  any  doubt  about  that,  any  mistake  about  that? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  less  than  that  amount  ? — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  White 
owed  so  much  that  I  kind  of  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Q.  He  was  settling  for  less  than  100  on  the  dollar? — ^A.  I  didn^t 
figure  it  up. 

Q,  You  didn't  reason  it  that  way? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  he  had  very  much  money  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  willing  to  tate  less  than  the  amount  that  he 

actually A.  Wait  a  minute.    Did  you  say  I  did  not  think  he  had 

much  money  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  thought  that  his  bills  would  average  about  as  much 
as  his  stack  of  money.    I  did  not  know  how  much  money  he  had. 

Q.  Yes;  you  thought  that  the  bills  you  had  a  list  of,  giving  the 
names  and  amounts  that  he  owed,  aggregated  moi-e  than — as  much 
or  more  than — ^the  money  that  he  had,  did  you;  is  that  right? — 
A.  Mr.  White  had  other  expenses  to  meet  and  other  bills  around.  I 
attended-  to  Mr.  White's  affairs  and  knew  about  what  his  outside 
bills  were  and  what  his  obligations  were  to  meet. 

Q.  What  were  they? — A.  Well,  he  had,  as  any  fellow  has,  ex- 
penses around  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  any  fellow  has;  I  am  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion from  an  expert. — ^A.  He  settled  with  me  among  the  first 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  had  some  twenty-odd  bills — some  ten-odd  bills. 
He  had  counted  them  out. 

Q.  I  mean  the  bills  that  he  owed ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. — 
A.  I  was  getting  at  what  my  reasons  were  for  settling. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  You  said  you  knew  what  other 
bills  he  owed  at  the  time,  from  the  list  you  haa  there.  I  asked  you 
what  those  other  bills  were. — A.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  were. 

Q.  Generally,  what  were  they? — A.  I  presume  they  would  be — he 
was  living  at  two  places,  at  Springfield  and  living  at  O'Fallon. 

Q.  And  St.  Louis  ? — A.  And  St  Louis. 

Q.  And  East  St.  Louis,  was  he? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  residing  at 
different  places. 

Q.  Then  he  had  four  places? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  four 
permanent  places,  but  different  places,  and  I  knew  such  things  as 
uiat  took  money. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  know  that  because  he  told  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
knew  that,  from  observation,  such  things  as  that  do  take  money. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  am  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  about  20  ? — A.  Twenty. 
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Q.  Now,  what  were  the  other  bills  generally  that  you  say  that  you 
knew  that  he  owed? — ^A.  I  have  given  you  what  I  thought  they  were. 

Q.  I  mean  besides  the  list,  about  ten? — A.  Why,  he  was  stopping 
at  different  places,  and  that  he  had — I  had  heard  he  was,  I  did  not 
know — but  he  borrowed  money  there;  that  he  had  borrowed  money, 
and  I  presumed  with  this  bunch  of  money  that  Mr.  White  was  going 
to  try  to  dear  up  these  outstanding  debts. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  would  not  have  money  enough  in  that  bunch 
of  money  to  clear  all  of  them,  so  you  threw  off  twelve  or  more  dollars ; 
is  that  right? — ^A.  I  deducted  part  of  my  wages  and  took  $50.50  for 
settlement  in  full. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  this  honorable  committee  that  the  general 
character  of  the  bills  that  you  thought  he  owed,  outside  of  the  list 
that  you  had  there;  do  you  know  what  any  one  of  these  outstanding 
bills  amounted  to,  or  did  you  make  an  ^imate  of  what  it  would 
be? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  that  closely  connected  with  his  personal 
affairs. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  much  the  aggregate  of  all  those  outside 
bills  were,  or  did  you  make  an  estimate  of  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could 
not  make  an  estimate,  not  knowing  what  they  were. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all.  So  that  all  you 
had  any  specific  knowledge  of  as  to  the  amount  of  the  individual 
bills  or  the  aggregate,  was  the  list  that  you  had  before  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  exact 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  bill  of  $50,  more  than  one  liability  of 
$60  in  that  list  that  you  had? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  now,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  Mr.  White  paid  a  Mr.  House  a  bill. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Mr.  Austrian,  will  you  give  me  those  bills,  please? 

Hie  Witness.  A  bill  of  something  like  forty  dollars — forty  some 
odd  dollars. 

Q.  Miss  Vandeveer,  will  you  look  at  these  bills  here,  and  see 
whether  these  are  the  bills  that  you  had  a  list  of,  with  the  names 
and  the  amounts — showing  witness  list  of  the  original  bills  that  were 

froduced  by  Mr.  C.  A.  White  in  his  examination. — A.  This,  Mr. 
Auntz,  was  a  fellow  he  owed  for  rent. 

Q.  One  of  the  fellows,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  bill,  what  was  the  amount?— A.  This  $23.60.  The 
rent  bills  are 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  this.  You  said  Mr.  House.  That  is  a  print- 
ing bill? — ^A.  That  is  a  printing  bill. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  your  reciting  each  one  of  them,  but  these  are 
the  bills,  are  they,  that  you  had  a  list  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  these  are 
some  of  the  bills. 

Q.  Well,  were  there  any  more  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  a  bill  there  from 
Henry  George. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  his  bill  ? — ^A.  My  bill  is  not  there. 

Q.  What  was  Henry  George's  bill  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Here  is  the  Henry  George  bill  of  $11.10.— A.  Well,  that  is  it 

Q.  That  is  the  bill?— A.  Tfes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  other  bill  that  you  can  think  of  that  you 
had  there,  that  is  not  here,  that  you  had  there,  or  had  a  list  of  there 
that  is  not  here  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  are  any  more 
or  not. 
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^  Q.  Well,  is  there  any  other  that  you  had  there  either  in  the  original 
bill  or  the  list  of  them,  the  name  and  the  amount? — ^A.  He  paid  Mr. 
Yarbrouffh  $50. 

Q.  Si<&ey  or  Otis? — ^A.  Otis. 

Q.  That  Otis  was  on  the  state  pay  roll  during  the  time  that  he 
gave  him  some  money  individually? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment,  what  difference  does  that  make? 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  worked  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  is  no  controversy  about  these  bills,  as  the 
committee  understands  it. 

Judge  Hanbct.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  were  some  others. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  just  stated. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  of  any  other  bills  that  you  had 
there,  except ^A.  I  do  not  remember 

Q.    (Continuing).    ^besides  yours  and   Yarbrough's? — ^A.   It 

appears  to  me  the  list  was  longer  than  that  would  make  a  list  of,  with 
mine  and  Yarbrough's,  but  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  are  seven,  and  yours  and  Yarbrough's  is 
nine;  you  said  there  were  ten  in  that  list? — ^A.  About  ten. 

Q.  Yes.  You  have  talked  about  this  with  Mr.  White,  haven't 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  talked  with  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  working  for  Mr.  White  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  working  for  him  ? — A.  In  July,  1909. 

Q.  Do  you  still  work — do  you  still  live  in  East  St.  Louis? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  East  St.  Louis  or  O'Fallon  ?— A.  East  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  or  what  was  Mr.  White — what  business 
was  he  in  at  the  time  that  you  were  working  for  him,  when  you  earned 
this  money? — A.  When  I  first  commenced  to  work  for  Mr.  White, 
April  12, 1909,  Mr.  White  had  two  offices  in  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing, East  St.  Louis,  and  in  one  was  conducted  the  White  &  Johnson 
real  estate  office  and  in  the  other  was  conducted  a  Nationid  Claim  Ad- 
justment Company. 

Q.  That  was  a  collection  agency? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  two  offices  adjoining  or  connected  with  each  other  or 
in  different  parts  of  the  building? — ^A.  On  the  same  flour,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  was  one  office  between  the  two  rooms. 

Q.  But  thOT  were  two  separate  offices  and  not  run  from  the  same 
place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he,  or  his  firm,  or  concern,  whether  a  corporation  or  not, 
have  considerable  busine^  there?— A.  Well,  I  only  worked  for  Mr. 
White  four  months,  and  in  that  time  we  did  not  have  very  rushing 
business. 

Q.  No.   Which  line  was  you  engaged  in? — ^A.  In  the  adjustment. 

Q.  In  the  adjustment;  and  in  that  business — the  adjustment  busi- 
ness was  what,  adjusting  insurance  claims  or  what? — ^A.  Adjusting 
bills  and  collections. 

Q.  Collecting  bills  and  so  forth  ? — A.  Yes,  gpr. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  a  collection  agency  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  whenever  anjtliing  was  collected,  the  compensation  of  Mr. 
White  was  taken  out  n^ht  away ;  diat  is,  he  did  not  have  to  wait  to 
send  to  somebody  toget  nis  money  for  the  work  he  did. 

Senator  Frazieil  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this? 

Senator  Bubrows.  I  don't  see. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  was  the  other,  real  estate  business? — A^ 
Beal  estate  and  insurance. 

Q.  Buying  and  selling  and  so  forth,  real  estate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  One  minute,  please. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  White  have  a  bank  account  or  bank  accounts? — ^A.  I 
believe  Mr.  White  had  one,  but  the  firm  had  no  bank  account 

Q.  Did  Mr.  White  have  more  than  one? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  the  collections  that  he  made,  or  that  the  collecting  agency 
made,  put  in  the  bank  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  we  settled  with  the  persons  whom 
we  collected  for  as  early  as  possible. 

Q.  At  once.  What  was  done  with  the  money  as  soon  as  it  was 
collected,  and  until  you  paid  it  out? — ^A.  The  men  for  whom  we  col- 
lected money ;  their  money  was  put  apart,  and  the  other  money  was 
left  in  the  drawer  to  be  used  for  office  expenses. 

Q.  Where  was  the  money  put;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know? — 
A.  In  the  mouOT  drawer. 

Q.  In  a  desk  f—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  ? — A.  In  the  money  drawer  at  the  collection  counter. 

Q.  Well,  in  some  desk  or  piece  of  furniture  in  the  office? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  never  put  in  the  bank? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  employees  were  there  besides  you  ? — A.  Well, 
we  had  several  collectors  from  time  to  time;  they  were  not  on  a  steady 
pay  roll. 

Q*  How  many,  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  is  it  necessary  to  follow  this  further? 

Judge  Hanbgy.  Not  if  the  committee  does  not  desire  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  cares  to  hear  any- 
thing further  about  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  it  is  not  out  of  order,  I  should  like  some  member 
of  the  committee  to  examine  Mr.  Link,  so  I  may  cross-examine  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Michael  Link,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  bv  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testi- 
fied as  K^llows : 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Link  what  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Michael 
Link. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Link  ? — ^A.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Mitchell,  lU.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  When  ?— A.  1906  and  1908. 

Q.  You  were  there  for  two  sessions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Speak  over  in  that  direction  [indicating].    I  will  hear  it 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Elected  as  a  Democrat  or  a  Bepublican? — ^A.  A  Democrat. 
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Q.  When  for  the  first  time  did  you  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator  ?— A.  The  26th  of  May,  I  believe. 

Q.  1909,  sir?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  first  time  you  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
for  Senator  was  the  day  he  was  elected  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  talk  did  you  have  with  any  one ^A.  What 

do  you  refer  to? 

Q,  ^with  respect  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States 

Senator  prior  to  May  26,  1909  ? — A.  With  Mr.  Lorimer  himself. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  Some  ten  days  prior  to  his  election. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  and  what  did  you  say  to  him? — ^A.  I 
personally  promised  him  my  vote. 

Q.  What  else  was  said? — ^A.  "How  do  you  do,"  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  You  have  got  the 
substance  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  knew  Lee  CNeil  Browne? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  he  knew  that  I  knew  him  without  asking  that  question. 

Q.  He  asked  you  at  no  time  whether  or  not  you  knew  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne,  did  he? — ^A.  He  did  not  ask  me  if  I  knew  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  influence  with  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne? — ^A.  'Xes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  I  would 
have. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  ever  discuss  your  interview 
with  Lorimer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  Some  three  or  four  days  before  Lorimer  was 
elected^so  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Browne  and  what  did  he  say  to  you? — ^A. 
I  simply  told  him  I  had  the  lau£[h  on  him. 

Q.  What  else? — ^A.  He  askea  me  if — do  you  want  to  know  what 
he  asked  me? 

Q.  I  want  the  conversation? — A.  The  conversation  was  this,  to  my 
recollection :  He  said,  "  Hello,  Mike,"  and  I  said,  "  Hello,  Lee."  H!e 
says,  "  Come  here  a  minute,  Mike,  I  want  to  see  you,"  and  I  said, 
"All  right."  He  says,  "  Mike,  would  you  vote  for  a  Republican  for 
the  United  States  Senate?  "  I  says,  "Lee,  it  is  according  to  what 
Republican  you  have  in  view."  He  says,  "  How  would  Mr.  Lorimer 
suit  you,  Mike?"  I  had  the  laugh  on  him  right  there,  and  I  said, 
"  Lee,  I  have  got  the  laugh  on  vou,  I  beat  you  to  it,"  that  I  promised 
Mr.  Lorimer  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  personally.  That  is  all  the 
conversation  that  took  place. 

Q.  You  were  not  surprised  when  Browne  asked  you  that  in  view 
of  the  statement  made  oy  Mr.  Lorimer  whether  or  not  you  had  any 
influence  with  Browne? — A.  I  do  not  understand  any  such  ques- 
tion, sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  surprised  when  Browne  put  the  question? — A. 
Why;  do  I  have  to  say  yes  or  no? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  were  surprised  ? — A.  Well, 
we  will  pass  that. 

Q.  No,  we  won't. — ^A.  I  was  not  surprised  and  I  was — ^I  was  eittier 
surprisea  or  not  surprised.    Will  that  answer  it? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  All  right 
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Q.  Mr.  Link,  have  you  had  any  talk  with  anyone  with  reference 
to  Qiis  subject-matter  to-day? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anyone? — A.  I  heard  a  conversation  in 
the  other  room  about  what  the  boys  had  talked  about. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking^  about  that.  Did  you  have  a  discussion  with 
anyone? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  to  Judge  Hanecy  about  it,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I 
saw  Jud^  Hanecy  about  it  this  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  Judge  Hanecy  the  subject-matter  of  this 
testimony  in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  lon^  did  you  engage  in  a  conversation  with  Judge 
Hanecy? — ^A.  Not  very  long. 

Q.  Did  vou  meet  Judge  Hanecy  before  to-day  ? — A.  I  met  him  in 
the  forty-fifth  general  assembly ;  at  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly 
at  Springfield. 

Q.  Have  you  met  Judge  Hanecy  since  that  at  any  time? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  written  statement,  Mr.  Link,  as  to  the  facts 
concerning  which  you  are  now  testifying? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  swore 
to  it. 

Q.  And  you  delivered  that  to  Mr.  Browne  or  one  of  his  attorneys, 
did  you  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  delivered  it;  yes. 

Q.  To  whom? — ^A.  Some  one  here  in  Chicago. 

Q,  Who?— A.  I  believe  that  it  was  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  secretary. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — ^A.  Mr.  Ward. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  written  statement  and  swear  to  it 
and  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Ward? — A.  Three  days  after  I  returned  home 
after  going  through  the  third  degree  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  lou  went  through  the  third  degree,  did  you? — ^A.  Quite  likely. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  truth  when  you  testified  before  the  grand  jury  ? 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  object  to  that.  There  is  no  testimony  here  as 
to  what  he  did  testify  to.  His  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it, 
but  the  general  question  asked.  Did  you  testify  to  the  truth  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  "here." 

Judge  Haksgt.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Before  the  grand  jury. 

Judge  Hanbct.  This  witness  was  probably  put  there  as 

"Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  committee  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  I  put. 

Senator  Burrows.  Does  it  appear  that  he  has  testified  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  concedea  that  he  testified  before  the  grand 
jurv;  it  has  been  in  evidence;  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides. 

Senator  Burbowb.  Did  you  testify  before  the  grand  jury? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Patnter.  It  seems  to  me  the  committee  ought  to  know  if 
he  testified. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  testified  three  times  before  the  grand  jvltv. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  enough.    He  states  that  he  testified. 

"Mi.  Austrian.  Read  the  quiBstion. 

(Question  read.) 

Judge  Hanbct.  He  was  there  several  times,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Answer  the  question. — A.  I  shall  not  deny  it 
at  this  time. 
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Q.  Well,  will  you  deny  it  at  any  other  time,  place,  or  condition! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  other  than  your  talk  with  Senator 
Lorimer  and  Mr.  Browne,  did  you  have  any  talk  with  anyone  with 
reference — in  Springfield,  I  mean — on  or  about  the  26th  of  May, 
1909,  with  reference  to  your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  voting  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  before  you  had  your  talk  with  Mr. 
Lorimer  you  did  have  a  discussion  with  one  Nagel  on  the  subject 
during  the  course  of  a  buggy  ride  or  a  carriage  ride? — ^A.  Nagel? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  I  deny  that. 

Q.  You  do  ?    Weren't  you  taken  out  ? — A.  Not  by  Mr.  Nagel. 

Q.  Who  took  you  out? — ^A.  Shall  I  answer  the  question? 

Senator  Bubhows.  Certainly. — A.  Two  constitutents  of  mine  from 
Madison  County  asked  me  to  take  a  carriage  ride,  and  I  did.  Do 
you  want  to  know  the  names? 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. — ^A.  Mr.  Lenager  and  Mr.  Nod- 
lier(?). 

Q.  And  did  you  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of  voting  for 
Lorimer? — ^A.  ifo,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all? — ^A.  Do  you  want  any  conversation  that  took  place? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  discussed  the  subject  at  all  with 
them  in  reference  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  they  take  you  up  to  Mr.  Lorimer  at 
the  end  of  that  carriage  ride? — ^A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  I 
had  a  conversation  about  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  saw  them  and 
th^  took  me  up. 

Q-  And  then  you  had  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Lorimer  with 
reference  to  voting  for  him? — ^A.  Li  their  presence;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lmk,  when  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Illinois 
legislature,  which  it  is  conceded  was  June  4  or  6,  1909,  did  you  see 
Bobert  E.  Wilson  ? — ^A.  Some  time  in  July,  I  presume. 

Q.  In  July  ?  When  after  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  June  did 
you  see  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — A.  Some  time  in  June. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — ^A.  At  the  Southern 
Hotel. 

Q.  What  date? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Give  the  date  to  the  best  of  your  recollection. — ^A.  During  the 
month  of  June. 

Q.  The  latter  part,  or  forepart,  or  middle  part  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  re- 
member  anythiBg  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  Illinois  legislature  adjourned  on  or  about  the  4th  or  5th 
of  June,  how  long  after  that  date  would  vou  say  that  you  met  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  if  anyone,  when 
you  met  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — ^A.  I  met  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Was  anyone  present  ? — ^A.  N  ot  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — ^A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  Southern  Hotel  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  month  of  June  to  meet  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  ? — ^A.  By 
invitation. 

Q.  From  whonn? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 
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Q.  Was  it  in  writing  or  oral? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir;  that  is 
my  testimony  on  the  stand  here  as  a  witness;  I  do  not  remember 
wnether  it  was  oral,  or  telegraphed,  or  written.  I  adhere  to  that 
testimony. 

Q.  But  you  went  ? — ^A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  Did  the  message  say,  whether  oral  or  in  writing,  the  place  for 

iou  to  meet  him,  or  did  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  it  told  me  where  to  meet 
Ir.  Browne. 

Q.  Where  did  it  tell  you  to  meet  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  At  the  South- 
ern Hotel. 

Q.  What  did  it  say,  anything  further,  or  did  it  say  the  purpose  of 
meeting  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  conclude  the  purpose  was? — ^A.  I  had  no  idea. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  furthest  from  your  mind  ? 

Senator  Bubbows.  He  has  so  stated.    Is  not  that  sufficient? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  cross-examining  this  witness. 

Senator  Bubrows.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Link,  was  there  any  surprise— did  it  surprise 
you  when  you  received  the  message? — ^A.  Not  to  any  extent;  he  was 
our  Democrat  leader,  and  I  respected  him  as  such. 

Q.  You  thought  you  were  gomg  down  to  a  banquet,  didn't  you? — 
A.  No  opinion  for  that  kind  of  a  question. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — ^A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  attended  a  banquet  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  did 
you? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  this  month  of  June  what  oc- 
curred?— ^A.  I  went  into  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  Yes.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  got  into  the  Southern  Ho- 
tel?— A.  I  asked  where  Mr.  Browne's  room  was  and  the  clerk  there 
told  me,  or  some  gentleman  who  had  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Unannounced,  or  did  you  send  word  that  you  were  down 
stairs? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  What  took  place  when  you  got  into  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne's 
presence  in  his  room  in  the  Southern  Hotel  in  the  month  of  June? — 
A.  Well,  we  were  glad  to  see  one  another. 

Q.  What  else  took  place?  Were  you — ^withdraw  that — ^what  else 
took  place? — A.  Mr.  Browne  handed  me  some  money. 

Q.  What  did  he  sav  when  he  handed  you  the  money  ? — ^A.  He  said, 
"  Here  is  a  package  for  you." 

Q.  What  amount? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  the  amount  to 
my  knowledffie ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  look  it  over? — A.  Oh,  I  did  afterwards. 

Q.  How  mucli  was  it? — ^A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  it  was  for? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  interested  in  knowing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  took  it,  did  you? — ^A.  I  thought  it  was  campaign 
money. 

Q.  *When  did  you  discover  that? — A.  That  is  my  knowledge — ^I  can 
not  recall  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  you  have  testified  before  the  Cook  County  grand  jury 
of  May,  have  you  not? — ^A.  I  presume  it  was;  yes. 
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Q.  And  you  have  testiiSed  in  the  iSrst  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
in  the  month  of  June,  haven't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  testified  in  the  second  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
in  the  month  of  July  or  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  at  any  time  heretofore  that  you  thought  it 
was  campaign  money  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  you  went  back  home,  did  you? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  After  you  got  back  home  what  did  you  do  with  the  $1,000? — ^A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know;  is  that  it? — A.  Well,  I  handle  considerable 
money  sometimes. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  of  affluence,  are  you  not? — ^A.  If  you  think  so, 
all  right. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you ;  I  don't  know.  Are  you  a  man  in  good  cir- 
cumstances financially? — ^A.  I  do  considerable  trading,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  in  good  circumstances? — ^A.  Wefl,  fairly;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  need  that  $1,000? — ^A.  It  came  very  handy. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  did  you  tell  anyone  you  got  the  one  thousand? — ^A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  or  2d  or  3d  of  May,  1909, 
several  people  inquired  of  you  whether  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  had  paid 
you  any  money  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  or  anywhere  else  during  the 
month  of  June,  1909,  did  they  not? — ^A.  I  absolutely  deny  that. 

Q.  You  at  all  times  deny  that;  is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  before  the  grand  Jury  in  Chicago,  111. ;  you 
at  all  times  denied  it,  did  you  not? — A.  1  do  not  remember  being 
asked  the  question  by  anybody. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  Charles  White  coming  down  to  see  yon 
with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tiemey  or  Turner? — ^A.  No,  sir;  of 
course  they  were  there,  but  I  do  not  ranember. 

Q.  Weren't  they  there  on  several  occasions  to  see  you? — ^A.  One 
occasion,  I  think — ^twice. 

Q.  He  was  there  twice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  come  down  to  the  railroad  station  after  he  had 
visited  you  on  your  farm  and  didn't  you  say,  "  I  want  to  correct  my 
statement  I  made  to  you  with  respect  to  meeting  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  the  month  of  June,  1909 ?  " — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  going  down  to  the  station  at  all? — ^A.  I 
go  to  the  station  three  or  four  times  a  day,  when  I  take  a  notion. 

Q.  But  Tierney  and  White  were  there  inquiring  on  this  subject- 
matter? — A.  It  made  no  impression. 

Q.  On  you  ? — A.  Didn't  worry  me  much. 

Q.  It  didn't?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  you  weren't  worried  about  this  entire  subject-matter, 
were  you  ? — A.  ^ot  until  I  got  to  Chicago  to  the  third-degree  method. 

Q.  We  will  remember  all  the  way  through  about  the  third-degree 
method.  During  the  third-degree  method,  did  you  testify  on  any 
occasion  different  to  what  you  are  now  testifying? — A.  ifot  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  link,  after  you  received  this  $1,000  and  after  you 
went  home  to  your  home,  did  you  again  go  back  to  St.  Louis? — A.  I 
go  there  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
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Q.  Well,  with  reference  to  obtaining  any  otiier  packages? — ^A.  I 
did  not  go  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  did  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  to  meet  Browne  or  Wilson  during  the  month 
of  July,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  response  to  any  invitation  to  come  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  that  invitation  come? — ^A.  I  disremember 
whether  it  was  from  Bob  Wilson  or  who  it  was  from;  it  was  an  invi- 
tation to  be  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  It  was  either  from  Lee  0*Neil  Browne  or  from  Robert  E.  Wil- 
son, was  it  not? — ^A.  It  was  from  some  one  connected  with  the  Demo- 
crats; I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  recollection  on  the  subject? — ^A.  Perhaps  it 
was  Wilson. 

Q.  It  made  no  impression  on  you  at  all,  sir,  did  it? — A.  Not  par- 
ticularly. 

Q.  It  was  not  anything  unusual,  was  it  ?  Was  it  an  unusual  request 
according  to  your  understanding  or  your  way  of  looking  at  it? — A. 
It  didn't  surprise  me  very  much. 

Q.  Then  you  went  down?  Whom  did  you  meet  when  you  got 
there? — ^A.  Kobert  Wilson. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  communication 
you  received  inviting  you  to  meet  him  at  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  presume 
it  was  the  time  I  had  the  invitation  to  come  down  there. 

Q.  Was  the  invitation  oral,  in  writing,  or  over  the  phone — ^strike 
out  over  the  phone — over  the  phone  designating  the  time  and  place 
you  were  to  meet  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  did  meet  Wilson — I  understood  you  to  say  it 
was  Robert  E.  Wilson? — A.  I  rather  think  that  is  the  word  I  got, 
my  invitation  or  notice,  rather. 

Q.  From  Wilson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.-That  was  what  time,  if  you  can  tell  the  committee? — A.  In  July. 

Q.  About  what  date? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  When  you  met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  where  did  you  meet  him? — 
A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date,  please? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  date  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  saw  Wilson  ? — A.  Who  was  present 
right  at  that  time? 

Q.  On  your  visit  to  see  Wilson  whom  did  you  see  that  belonged  to 
or  were  members  of  the  Illinois  legislature? — A.  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Luke  (he  is  now  dead) ,  and  White. 

Q.  Charles  A.  White? — A.  I  think  his  name  is  Charles,  and  Wil- 
son, I  believe — ^Robert  E.  Wilson. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Beckemeyer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Mr.  Beckemeyer  was  not  there  on  that  occasion? — A.  I  didn't 
see  him  if  he  was. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  meet  Wilson,  in  the  Southern  Hotel  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  I  presume  it  was  his  room,  but  I  don't  remember 
the  number  of  the  room  or  what  room  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  a  room  in  the  Southern  Hotel? — A.  It  was  a  room  in  the 
Southern  HoteL 
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Q.  When  you  went  in  the  room  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  or  while  you 
were  in  a  room  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  were  there  some  members 
of  the  Illinois  legislature  present  whose  names  you  have  indicated 
to  this  committee? — ^A.  They  were  not  in  the  room  all  at  one  time,  I 
don't  think. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  all  of  them  there  in  that  room  at  the  same  time 
or  in  there  while  you  were  in  there? — A.  I  don't  remember;  I  saw 
them  there  at  the  Southern  Hotel  that  day. 

Q.  When  you  had  your  talk  with  Wilson  in  the  room  at  the  South7 
em  Hotel,  any  part  of  it,  where  were  you,  in  a  bathroom? — ^A.  In  a 
room. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  bathroom  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  go  in  the  bathroom  while  you  were  there? — ^A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  hand  you  anything? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  What? — A.  A  padkage. 

Q.  Did  he  hand  it  to  you  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Illinois  legislature,  if  any  were  there? — A.  That  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  hand  a  package  to  any  other  member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  it  was? — ^A.  He  says:  "Here  is  some 
money." 

Q.  Did  he  say:  "Here  is  a  package?" — ^A.  He  said:  "Here  is  a 
paciage." 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  did  you  count  the  amount  of  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  it? — A.  Nine  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  when  you  ^ot  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  you  were  getting  campaign  money  ? — A.  Well, 
to  be  sure. 

Q.  You  didn't  consider  you  were  getting  anything  else,  did  you, 
sir? — A.  I  had  a  right  to  consider  it  that  way,  if  I  saw  fit,  and  that 
is  the  way  I  looked  at  it.      ^ 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  you  didn't  discuss  the  receipt  of  that  $900,  did  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  campaign  did  you  have,  or  did  vou  propose  to  have  next 
after  the  month  oi  June  or  July,  1909? — A.  I  expected  to  go  back 
to  the  next  legislature. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  legislature  to  convene  or  candidates  therefor 
be  nominated  ? — A.  1910. 

Q.  In  what  month  ? — A.  In  July. 

Q.  In  July  or  August,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sftr. 

Q.  1910?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  didn't  strike  you  as  peculiar  that  Browne  or  Wilson  on  two 
separate  occasions  were  going  to  contribute  to  your  campaign  ex- 
penses more  than  a  year  prior  to  your  candidacy,  did  it? — ^A.  i  told 
you  I  was  not  surprised. 

Judge  Hakecy.  That  is  argument;  if  the  committee  desire  to  hear 
it,  I  have  no  objection. 

Q.  Did  you  aiscloee  to  anyone  prior  to  your  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury  in  Cook  County,  111.,  that  you  had  received  $900,,  and 
got  a  part  thereof  from  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Southern  Hotel  at  St. 
Louis  auring  the  month  of  July,  1909 1 — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  did  you  discuss  it  with  Mr,  dark  or  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  or  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  or  Mr.  Wilson,  or  with  anyone 
else? — A.  Not  to  my  knowled^. 

Q.  No.  You  were  very  much  interested  in  the  deep  waterway,  were 
you  not  ? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  testiiSed  in  the  Browne  case  in  the  first  or  second  or 
both  of  them  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  were  willing  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer,  if  he  were  a  candidate,  was  by  reason  of  his  views  on  the 
deep-waterway  proposition ;  is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  That  was  the  main 
reason,  and  the  only  reason. 

Q.  That  was  the  one  impelling  motive? — A.  That  was  my  reason, 
and  the  only  one. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  why,  if  that  was  the  reason  and  you  were  so 
fond  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  why  did  you  not  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  when  his 
name  was  first  siiggested  as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator, 
on  the  13th  day  ofMay,  1909? 

Jud^e  Hanect.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
This  witness  is  a  farmer,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  witness  to  ask 
him  any  argumentative  question  that  would  not  illustrate  any  special 
facts  and  circumstances.  The  question  would  not  be  permitted  to  be 
asked  and  answered  in  any  court  of  law. 

(Question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Senator  BuFJtows.  Answer  the  Question. — ^A.  I  was — shall  I  answer 
it  my  way?  I  was  there  every  aay  and  every  hour  of  that  session 
that  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  I  was  watching  for  the  time 
when  the  turn  would  come  that  my  vote  would  help  elect  him.  Is  that 
satisfactory? 

Q.  If  it  IS  the  truth,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. — ^A.  It  is  the  truth, 
your  honor. 

Q.  I  am  not  your  honor.  Mr.  Link,  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  13th 
day  of  May,  1909,  was  he  not?  He  was  a  candidate  some  days  before 
May  26th,  1909? 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  he  was  voted  for. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  object  to  Senator  Lorimer  being  called  a  candi- 
date. 

Q.  Senator  Lorimer's  name  was  voted  for  as  United  States  Senator 
in  the  general  assembly  nearly  two  weeks  before  the  26th  day  of  May, 
1909,  was  it  not? — A.  My  recocUection  is  that  it  was  not  a  very  big 
vote ;  I  think  he  was  voted  for,  but  that  was  not  the  time  for  me  to 
vote  for  him. 

Q.  You  were  watching  for  the  signal  or  sign,  were  you,  of  indica- 
tions, before  you  voted  for  him? — A.  I  was  watching  until  I  felt  I 
could  elect  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  elected  him  on  the  26th  of  May  ? — 
A.  On  the  26th ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  elected  him  on  the  25th  day  of  May, 
the  day  before  he  was  elected  ? 

A.  I  didn't  discuss  that  matter  with  any  one  individual,  to  my 

knowledge. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  anyone  discuss  it,  did  you? — ^A.  They  didn't 
call  me  to  one  side  and  consult  with  me. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  that  discussed,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  heard  some  dif- 
ferent rumors,  but  not  to  my  knowledge  no  one  discussed  it  with  me. 
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Q.  You  were  going  to  vote  for  him,  even  thougli  j^ou  were  a  Demo- 
crat, by  reason  of  his  views  on  the  deep  waterway;  is  that  correct? — 
A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  vote 
for  him  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  In  March,  1909 — ^provided  we  could  not  elect  a 
Democrat. 

Q.  As  early  as  March  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  voted  for  any  Republican  after  March  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  you  heard  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  deep-waterway 
proposition  when? — A.  You  mean  prior  to  the 

Q.  To  May  26  ? — ^A.  I  heard  him  and  followed  him  in  our  county 
when  he  came  there. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  In  the  fall  of  1908, 1  think. 

Q.  1908.  It  was  by  reason  of  his  views  on  the  deep-waterway 
proposition  that  you  concluded,  if  the  occasion  arose,  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lormier  for  United  States  Senator,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
opposed  to  Illinois  going  it  alone.  I  wanted  the  United  States  Grov- 
ernment  to  give  us  help. 

Q.  It  was  by  reason  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  exjpressions  on  the  deep 
waterway A.  (Interrupting.)     His  attitude j  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  concluded  you  would  vote  for  him  for  Unit-ed  States 
Senator? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  Illinois. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  fact  that  impelled  you  to  vote  for  him  I — 
A.  Not  any  emphatic  fact;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Money  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  money  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  why  didn't  you  return  the 
money  to  Browne  and  Wilson? — A.  If  I  get  made  a  present  that  is 
acceptable,  I  will  take  it  from  ^rou. 

Q.  You  will  ? — A.  Yes ;  if  it  is  acceptable. 

Q.  If  it  were  money,  it  would  be  acceptable? — A.  If  it  was  for  my 
good ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  for  your  good  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  I  should  walk  over  to  you  and  hand  you  $1,000  you  will 
first  take  the  money  and  thereafter  conclude  whether  it  is  for  your 
good,  will  you  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  did  you  ascertain  or  did  you  have  any  knowledge  that 
anyone  else  was  paid  any  money  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  that  with  anyone  ? — A.  No,  sin 

Q.  You  never  discussed  it  with  Joe  Clark? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  it  with  Wilson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Beckemever?— A.  Na 

Q.  You  never  discussed  it  with  White? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  it  with  anyone? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Joe  Clark,  at  any  time,  did  he,  Mr.  Link,  tell  you  to  hold  out 
until  you  received  $1,000,  or  the  promise  of  $1,000? — ^A.  Whether  he 

told  me? 
Q.  I  am  asking  you,  did  he  tell  you  that? — ^A.  I  am  asking  you  a 

question  whether  I  told  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that?— A.  No,  sin 
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Q.  Or  anything  concerning  it? — ^A.  I  personally  promised  my 
vote,  gentlemen — -I  did  not  seU  my  vote — I  personally  promised  it  to 
Mr.  Lorimer  without  any 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Did  Joe  Clark  ever  discuss  with  you  prior  to 
the  26th  day  ox  May,  1909,  not  to  promise  to  vote  for  Lorimer  and  not 
to  vote  for  JLorimer  until  you  had  been  given  to  understand  that  you 
were  to  receive  $1,000?— A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  Well,  no.  I  know  I  talked  lots  of  times, 
but  I  don't  remember  those  things;  so  do  you. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  I  do. — ^A.  Then  never  mind  what  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  never  had  any  such  talk  with  Joe  Clark  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  remember,  gentlemen,  of  having  a  talk  of  that  kind,  so  far 
as  money  matters  go,  about  my  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer ;  I  deny 
any  matters  of  that  kind  with  Mr.  Clark  or  anyone  else. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  having  any  such  talk  with  Joe  Clark? — ^A.  What 
talk? 

Q.  That  you  should  not  vote  for  Lorimer  or  agree  to  vote  for 
Lorimer  to  Browne  or  anyone  else  until  you  had  been  promised 
$1,000,  or  been  given  to  understand  that  you  were  to  ^t  $1,000  for 
so  doing? — ^A.  I  absolutely  deny,  gentlemen,  and  this  is  the  second 
time  I  have  denied  about  any  money  matters  or  anything  else  relating 
to  money. 

Q.  I  want  vou  to  deny,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  you  had  no  such,  con- 
versation with  Joe  Clark. — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  did,  sir ;  that  is  the  best  of  my  opinion,  and  that  is  as  far  as 
I  can  go.    Can  you  bring  me  any  farther  ? 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  bring  you  any  farther  than  you  want  to  go. — 
A.  All  ri^t. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  you  were  a  follower  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne's? — A.  I 
voted  for  him. 

Q.  You  were  what  is  commonly  called  a  member  of  the  Browne 
faction;  jes  or  no,  please? — ^A.  xes;  I  guess  that  is  the  way  to  put 
it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  prior  to  vour  voting  for  Lorimer  on  the  26th  day 
of  May,  1909,  say  to  you,  *' That  this  is  the  day  it  is  to  come  off,"  or 
**  This  is  the  day  you  are  to  vote  for  Lorimer,''  or  anything  akin  to 
that,  or  with  reference  to  it?  Yes  or  no,  please. — A.  Did  anyone? 
Yes;  I  will  say  on  that  day  I  heard  rumors,  and  I  believed  them. 
^    Q.  You  heard  a  rumor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  believed  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  from  anyone  specifically — it  was  just  a  ru- 
mor?— ^A«  I  guess*  it  was  some  of  my  seat  members;  it  was  not 
Browne — it  was  not. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't  remember;  somebody  that  sat  near 
by  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  sav? — ^A.  "To-day  is  the  day  that  Lorimer  is 
going  to  be  elected,"  or  "We  are  all  voting  for  Lorimer,"  and  I  gladly 
accepted  the  chance. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  no  one  else  talked  with  you  about  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanect: 

Q.  You  are  a  farmer,  I  believe,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  have  been  all  your  manhood  life?— A.  Ail  my  life;  bom 
on  a  farm. 
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Q.  You  have  lived  in  Madison  County  for  how  Icmg? — ^A.  Tweniy- 
three  years. 

Q.  X  ou  live  out  some  distance  from ^A.  (Interrupting.)  A  mile 

from  Mitchell,  a  little  station. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  elected  to  the  legislature! — ^A,  In  Novem- 
ber, 1906. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  everybody  from  the  southern  part  of  Illi- 
nois, Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  desire  to  meet  each  other  at 
any  place,  generally  go  to  St.  Louis? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  from  time  to  time 
men  for  years  have  met  members  of  the  legislature  there. 

Q.  Was  it  very  much  easier  to  go  to  St.  Louis  than  to  any  other 
town  that  has  any  hotel  accommodations  south  of  the  central  part  of 
Illinois? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  go  there  than  from  any  other  part  of 
southern  or  central  Illinois  than  it  is  to  go  to  Chicago,  isn't  it — ^very 
much  easier  to  ^  to  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  practically  a  uniform  practice,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  anybody,  for  political  or  other  reasons,  want  two  or  three 
to  get  together  for  any  purpose,  they  meet  at  St.  Louis? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  tne  case  for  a  great  many  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  me  before  this  morning,  except  when  you  heard 
me  arguing  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  bill  before  the  judiciary  of 
the  house  several  years  ago? — ^A.  I  recall  one  time,  Mr.  Hanecy,  I 
think  I  saw  you,  but  didn't  meet  you. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  think  that  is  proper. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  asked  me  this  morning  if  I  was  not  Judge 
Hanecy.    I  didn't  know  him  and  never  saw  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  All  right 

The  Witness.  To  my  recollection.  Judge,  you  were  making  a 
speech  and  I  was  in  Chicago  calling  on  some  mends,  and  you  were 
making  a  talk,  perhaps  it  was  about  the  Irish  League. 

Q.  Irish  Fellowship? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  meet  you  at  that  time; 
I  heard  you  speak  thera  Outside  of  that  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
the  forty-fifth  general  session.    I  heard  you  speak  that  day. 

Q.  That  was  an  argument  on  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitu- 
tionality of  some  bill  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  I  didn't  talk  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  to  talk  to  me  otner  than  this  Irish  Fellow- 
ship  affair,  until  this  morning? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  I  stepped  into  Mr.  Nicnolson's  room  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Nicholson  for  a  moment,  somebody  called  me  by  name  and  you  then 
came  up  and  said,  "  Is  this  Judge  Hanecy  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is 
true. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact? — A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then,  except  to  tell  me  who  you  were? — A.  I 
told  you  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly 
when  you  made  a  speech  there  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  certain 
act ;  we  spoke  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  your  nafiie  when  you  first  came  up  and  asked 
me  whether  I  was  Judge  Hanecy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  says,  "This  is 
Representative  Link." 
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Q.  Then  I  left  and  went  in  another  part  of  the  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  left  the  room  entirely  and  haven't  seen  you  since  until  I 
came  here  ? — A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  here  as  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury, 
were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  go  back  just  a  little  ways?  Beforeyou  came  up  to  Chi- 
cago,' you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Austrian  if  Mr.  White — C.  A.  White — 
I  assume,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  I  assume  that  is  the  man  Turner,  who  was 
known  as  Tierney — that  is  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  know ;  I  got  the  name  Tierney  from  you ; 
I  don't  know  what  man  you  refer  to. 

Jud^e  Hanecy.  He  was  a  detective.  To  identify  him  as  the  same 
man,  that  is  all.    This  is  the  same  man.  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  man  I  reierred  to. 

Judge  Hanbct.  He  is  a  detective. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  was  it  that  any  detective  went  down  to  talk  with 
you? — ^A.  I  disremember;  I  remember  nearly  everything,  and  I  re- 
member of  him  calling  on  me  there;  I  presume  it  was  sometime  in 
April ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that  matter,  though. 

Q.  Was  it  as  early  as  February  or  March? — ^A.  Noj  I  think  not; 
I  disremember  what  time  it  was  though ;  I  didn't  put  it  down  in  my 
memory. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  when  the  Tribune  published  the  story  that 
was  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  White? — A,  Not  the  date.  I 
didn't  read  the  story  in  the  Tribune.  ^ 

Q.  But  the  occurrence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Turtier  and  Mr.  White  saw  you 
before  that  publication  or  after? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  were  asked  to  come  to  Chicago  here 
and  see  the  state's  attorney  or  was  summoned  before  the  ^and  jury, 
did  White  and  Turner  or  Tierney  go  down  to  talk  with  you? — A. 
Perhaps  three  weeks  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Three  weeks  before? — ^A.  Three  weeks  after  Mr.  Tierney  and 
Mr.  White  were  at  my  place ;  something  of  that  kind ;  I  am  not  posi- 
tive. 

Q.  About  three  weeks  after  they  were  there  to  your  place,  you  were 
summoned  up  here  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Tierney  and  White  talk  with  you  or  come  down  there 
more  than  once? — A.  Not  White;  Tierney  was  there  the  second  time, 
and  I  pretty  nearly  forgot  the  incident,  when  I  met  him  somewhere 
about  Mitchell^  about  the  station.  I  went  in  for  my  mail,  or,  perhaps, 
to  buy  something. 

Q.  Did  he  try  to  get  some  information  from  you  or  try  to  get 
some  admissions  from  you? — ^A.  He  certainly  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  a  detective  connected  with  the 
Maguire  and  White  Detective  Agency,  detectives  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune? — ^A  No;  he  said  he  represented  Governor  Deneen. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  represented  Grovernor  Deneen  ? — A.  And  I  sup- 
posed he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  your  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer 
at  that  time,  and  try  to  get  admissions  from  you  on  that  question? — 

.  70ft24*— S.  Rep.  »42, 61-3 19 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  some  conversation  in  that  line;  but  I  didn't 
believe  him ;  I  thought  he  was  an  impostor. 

Q.  You  were  then  summoned  or  told  to  come  up  here? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  by  subpoena. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  Our  deputy  sheriff  of  Madison  County,  I  think, 
and  3ome  gentleman  there  with  nim ;  I  disremember  the  gentleman's 
name. 

Q.  And  you  did  come  up  ? — ^A.  I  certainly  came  up. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  where  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  Morri- 
son Hotel. 

Q.  Then  did  you  go  to  the  state's  attorney's  office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  somebody  there  ?  Who  was  there  that  you  saw  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  was  there  quite  a  while.  I  don't  know  what  you  have 
reference  to. 

Q.  When  you  'went  to  the  state's  attorney's  office  did  you  see  Mr. 
Wayman,  the  state's  attorney,  or  Mr.  Arnold,  or  Mr.  Marshall  ? — A. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Marshall,  I  think ;  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Wayman. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Marshall,  I  am 
not  positive;  I  rather  think  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  assistant  state's  attorneys? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one 
of  the  assistant  state's  attorneys. 

Q.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Mar- 
shall about  this  matter;  I  don't  want  anything  else  about  your  testi- 
mony as  to  your  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  or  anything  connected 
with  it? — ^A.  Well,  he  insisted 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Q.  Tell  the  conversation  as  near  as  you  can. — ^A.  I  had  several 
conversations;  I  disremember  the  first  one  I  had  with  him. 

Q.  Tell  the  conversation,  the  language  used  by  each  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  if  you  can  not  do  that,  give  the  substance  as  nearly  as 
you  can. — A.  Well,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Marshall  some- 
thing like  this :  He  says  to  me,  "  If  I  were  you  I  would  not  be  here 
telling  damned  lies  before  this  grand  jury;  I  would  tell  the  truth." 
Then  I  told  him  he  would  not  tell  me  that  outside  very  well  or  we 
might  mix. 

Q.  Had  you  been  before  the  grand  jury  then? — ^A.  I  think  I  had; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  commence  before — ^just  before  you 

were  teken  to  the  ffrand-iury  room,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 

A.  f Ijiterrupting.)  I  didn't  have  any  particular  conversation  to  my 
recollection  with  anyone  of  the  assistant  state's  attorneys. 

Q.  You  went  there,  you  don't  remember  how,  and  was  taken  befcH^ 
the  grand  jury  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir ;  when  my  turn  came. 

Q.  They  asked  you  there  in  relation  to  your  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer  lor  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  I  was  in  the  grand- jury 
room,  yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  examined  by  whom  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Wayman. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wayman  himself? — ^A.  By  Mr.  Wayman  himself;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  in  relation  to  that  subject?  I  don't  care  about 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  make  the  same  objection  I  did  yes- 
terday. 
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A.  He  asked  me  if  I  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and  I  told  him 
yes.  According  to  my  recollection  I  told  him,  "  Certeinly,  I  voted  for 
Senator  Lorimer  and  was  proud  of  it ;  no  excuses  to  make." 

Q.  What  took  place  then !  Did  he  ask  you  if  you  had  been  paid 
anything  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnat  did  you  tell  him? — ^A.  I  absolutely  denied  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  this  to  Mr.  Wayman  individually,  but  in  answer- 
ing^his  Question  to  the  whole  grand  jury? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Wayman  in  the  grand 
jury  room  was  public  conversation  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  That 
IS  all  at  that  time.  I  had  some  conversation — at  that  time — ^yes,  sir — 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  did  Mr.  Wayman  say  to  you,  "Now,  didn't  you  get  a 
thousand  dollars  for  voting  for  Senator 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that.  Let  him  state  all  the  conversa- 
tion; I  don't  like  to  have  counsel  testify  in  relation  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

Senator  Burrows.  State  what  you  said  before  the  grand  jury. — ^A. 
Well,  I  answered  questions  but  I  disremember  what  all  the  questions 
he  asked  me  were. 

Senator  Burrows.  State  those  you  can  remember  and  your  re- 
plies.— ^A.  I  denied  receiving  any  money  for  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  else? — ^A.  Denied  meeting  parties  in  St. 
Louis ;  I  didnt  remember  of  meeting  them,  that  is,  at  that  date. 

Q.  They  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  had  made  any  pVomises 
or  agreements  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  not 
at  that  time.  I  was  afterwards  before — the  first  time  I  guess  not — 
I  guess  not — I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Then  did  you  leave  the  grand  jury  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  those  different  questions  were  asked  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
at  that  time  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  or  day  of  the  month 
that  was  you  first  went  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  That  was  the  5th 
or  7th  of  May ;  it  was  right  along  there,  the  early  days  of  May. 

Q.  May  of  this  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  May  of  this  year. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  ^and  jury  room  were  you  put  in  the  custody 
of  an  officer? — ^A.  I  certainly  was. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted  at  that  time  or  was  there  any  complaint  or 
charge  made  against  you  at  any  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  put  you  in  charge  of  an  officer? — ^A.  Well,  I  presume  Mr. 
Wayman  md.  To  my  knowledge  I  was  in  charge  directly  of  an 
officer. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer? — ^A.  Well,  there  were  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent officers. 

Q.  The  first  one? — A.  I  disremember  his  name.  Mr.  O'Keefe  was 
with  me  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  Oake? — A.  I  think  that  is  his  name. 

Q.  He  was  the  first  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  police  officer,  a  detective  appointed  to  the  State's 
attorney's  office  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  I  understood  so. 

Q.  Did  he  take  charge  of  you  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  his  custody  ? — A.  I  disremember. 
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Q.  About? — A.  The  first  night  I  think  I  went  to  dinner  with  him — 
the  first  ni^ht,  I  believe;  that  would  be  on  Wednesday  night  of  the 
week;  and  I  remained  in  his  custody  and  he  kept  his  eye  on  me  like  I 
was  a  criminal. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  same  hotel  with  Officer  Oake  did  some 
lawyer  come  there  and  ask  you  and  Oake  what  right  Oake  had  to 
keep  you  in  custody,  and  did  Oake  tell  this  man A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.)   That  was  not  Oake;  that  was  later  in  the  week. 

Q.  That  didn't  take  place  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  later. 
Oake  would  not  allow  me  to  telephone  to  friends,  and  was  keeping  his 
eye  on  me,  and  I  was  not  allowea  to  discuss  any  matters  at  aU. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  at  the  time,  and  did  he  take  out  his  revolver  and 
his  billie  and  put  them  on  the  table  in  the  hotel,  so  you  could  see 
them? — A.  He  did  not,  but  other  detectives  did;  I  suppose  he  was 
armed,  but  I  don't  know  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Other  officers  did  ? — A.  Other  officers  did. 

Q.  Were  you  continuously  in  the  charge  of  some  officer  of  the  State's 
attorney's  office,  after  that  time  ? — A.  I  certainly  was. 

Q.  IJp  to  what  time? — ^A.  Until  I  was  permitted  to  go  home  on  Sat- 
urday morning. 

Q.  What  day? — A.  It  was  the  week  I  was  here;  I  disremember — ^it 
was  from  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  or  9th,  or  something  of  that  kind,  of 
May. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  was  Saturday  morning  of  that  week? — 
A.  Ye5,'sir. 

Q.  You  came  up  here  what  day  of  the  week? — ^A.  I  came  here 
Tuesday  evening. 

Q-  lou  went  before  the  state's  attorney — went  before  the  grand 
jury  Wednesday  morning,  did  you  ?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  When  you  went  back  home  again,  did  an  officer  go  with  you? — 
A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  an  officer  from  the  state's  attorney's  office  come  down  and 
get  you  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  after  that  Saturday  morning  that  you  went  home? — 
A.  That  was  the — well — I  wish  to  correct  that.  I  got  a  subpoena 
served  to  me  to  go  to  Springfield  on  my  return  home  Saturday  evening 
of  this  week.  I  went  to  Springfield  n^om  this  subpoena  and  acknowl- 
edged it,  and  a  detective  went  home  with  me  from  Springfield  and 
stayed  with  me. 

Q.  That  was  a  subpcBna  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  at  Spring- 
field?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  the  week  following  I  was  here. 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  of  the  week  or  the  middle  of  the  week  or  the 
last? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  on  Monday  following  the  Saturday 
I  left  Chicago. 

Q.  When  did  vou  leave  Springfield  to  go  home  ?  You  got  there 
Monday? — A.  That  evening. 

Q.  Monday  evening? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  an  officer  from  the  state's  attorney's  office  of  Cook  Coimty 
go  with  you  back  home  from  Springfield  on  Monday  evening? — A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  you  into  custody  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  not  arrested. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  with  you  there  all  the  time? — ^A.  He  went  to  my 
house,  but  went  to  St.  Louis,  I  believe,  one  day  while  at  my  house 
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in  the  country;  but  he  went  home  with  me  and  stayed  with  me,  but, 
of  course,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  during  one  day. 

Q.  He  was  with  you  wherever  you  went? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was*  that  officer  from  Chicago  or  Spring- 
field?— ^A.  Chicago. 

Senator  Gakblb.  How  long  was  he  with  you? — ^A.  Four  days. 

Q.  At  your  home? — ^A.  Until  I  insisted  upon  having  him  called 
off. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  at  your  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Judge  Hanbcy: 

Q.  All  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Except  when  you  went  out,  and  then  he  went  with  you? — ^A. 
He  went  to  St.  Louis  during  that  time  by  himself. 

Q.  How  far  are  ypu  from  St.  Louis,  about  ? — ^A.  About  16  miles. 

Q,  You  can  so  there  by  electric  line? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  get  back 
in  two  or  three  nours,  at  any  time. 

Q.  Then  did  another  officer — I  will  withdraw  that — did  the  state's 
attorney  of  Sangamon  County,  Springfield,  send  any  officer  with  you 
after  you  had  teen  examinedf  there  tef ore  the  grand  jury  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  never  had  you  in  custody? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  don't  use 
those  methods. 

Q.  When  the  officer  left  Springfield — the  officer  from  the  state's 
attorney's  office  in  Cook  County  left  with  you  to  go  to  your  home 
from  Springfield — did  he  have  any  warrant  against  you? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  indictment  or  complaint  or  charge  against 
you  of  a  criminal  nature?  Were  you  indicted  and  did  he  take  you 
into  custody. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that  as  a  conclusion* 

Q.  (Continuing).  That  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  any  warrant  for  your  arrest? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  a  subpoena  served  on  you? — ^A.  A  subpoena 
to  appear  at  Springfield. 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  After  you  left  Springfield  and  went  back  home  was  there  any 
subpoena  or  warrant  against  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  officer's  name? — A.  That  was  O'Keefe  that 
called  for  me. 

Q.  J.  J.  O'Keefe,  I  think. 

(No  answer.) 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  intend  to  show  by  this  witness  duress? 

Judge  Hanect.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  is  another  conference  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that  is  proceeding  with  its  investigation  into 
matters  of  the  third  degree. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  every  State  in  the  Union  ought  to  have 
one. 

Senator  Gamble.  Proceed  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  did  tne  officer  say  he  accompanied  you 
from  Springfield  for? — ^A.  He  claimed  it  was  for  my  own  protec- 
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tion.  I  told  him  positively  that  I  needed  no  protection ;  that  I  oould 
protect  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  insist  upon  staying  at  your  house! — ^A.  He  was  under 
orders  from  a  gentleman  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  pay  his  board  while  there? — A.  He  gave 
my  wife  a  present;  he  offered  to  pay  me  and  I  told  him  ^'  no,"  and 
he  gave  my  wife  a  present  for  his  board. 

By  Judge  Haneoy: 

Q.  Who  was  the  next  officer  who  had  charge  of  you  ? — ^A.  Well,  I 
think  after  that  time  I  was  under  the  direction  of  O'Keefe  until  I 
read  what  is  called  the  "  riot  act "  to  Wayman. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  about  a  week  before  the  first 
Browne  trial,  when  I  told  Wayman  no  more  detectives  for  me.  "  If 
you  have  got  a  warrant,  arrest  me ;  if  I  am  guilty  of  anything,  arrest 
me;  but  no  more  detectives;  I  shall  not  submit  to  detectives  any 
longer."    That  was  my  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  this  incident  of  a  young  lawyer  coming  there 
and  saying  to  you  and  some  officer  of  the  state  attorney's  office, 
"  What  are  you  holding  this  man  for  ?  "  Do  you  remember  that  cir- 
cumstance ? — ^A.  No ;  the  substance  I  do ;  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
language. 

Q-  What  officer  had  you  in  charge  when  that  took  place?  Was 
that  O'Keefe  or  some  one  else? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  O'Keefe;  I  don't 
believe  I  was  under  the  charge  of  anyone  except  O'Keefe  after  my 
first  appearance  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  O'Keefe  then  go  to  Chicago  with  you  and  stay  with  you 
at  the  different  hotels  or  wherever  you  were  kept? — A.  He  did 
until  a  week  before  the  Browne  trial;  then  no  more  detectives  after 
that  for  me. 

Q.  He  did  stay  here  until  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  he  in  the  room  of  the  same  hotel  or  place  here  in 
Chicago  when  you  and  Detective  O'Keefe  were  there,  when  this 
young  lawyer  came  in  and  asked  O'Keefe,  "Why  are  you  holding 
him  m  custody  ? " — ^A.  I  certainly  was.  I  remember  the  conversa- 
tion, I  think ;  but  I  i)aid  no  attention  to  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  the  detective  threaten  that  if  this  lawyer  did  not  get  out 
that  he  would  arrest  him  and  take  him  before  the  grand  jury? — A. 
It  made  him  rather  spunky ;  I  disremember  the  exact  words,  but  he 
said  something  in  that  line. 

Q.  He  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  have  to  keep  away? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  trial  of  Browne  commenced  about  the  7th  to  the  10th 
of  June ;  that  is  right,  isn't  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  were  before  this  grand  jury,  the  first  grand 
jury,  and  told  Mr.  Wayman,  the  state's  attorney,  and  the  grand  jury 
that  you  never  got  any  money  from  anybody,  Browne  or  anybody  else, 
for  voting  for  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator,  were  you  in- 
dicted?— ^A.  I  was  indicted  for  perjury  either  the  second  or  third 
day  I  was  here — I  am  not  positive  which — after  my  denial. 

Q.  Was  it  the  second  or  third  day  after  you  first  went  before  the 
grand  jury  ? — ^A.  It  was  either  the  second  or  third  day,  I  guess  the 
second.    I  am  not  positive  whether  the  second  or  third  day. 

Q.  You  were  indicted  for  perjury? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  same  grand  jury  you  had  been  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Was  it  for  perjury  for  not  telling  them  you  had  received  money 
for  voting  for  Lorimer? — Jl.  That  I  had  not  met  Kobert  Wilson — ^no. 
money  consideration  in  it  at  all — ^but  that  I  had  not  met  Robert 
Wilson. 

Q.  After  you  were  indicted  for  perjury  were  you  taken  by^the 
state's  attorney  or  any  of  his  assistants  and  talked  with  about  your 
testimony  and  about  your  indictment? — ^A.  I  guess  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  first  thing  that  was  done  after  you  were 
indicted  for  perjury  by  him? — ^A.  They  kept  flaunting  the  indict- 
ment for  perjury  against  me. 

Q.  Doing  what? — ^A.  Putting  it  in  front  of  my  face,  showing  it  to 
me  and  speaking  to  me. 

Senator  Gamble.  Who  did  that? — ^A.  The  assistant  state's  attor- 
ney and  the  state's  attorney  himself. 

Q.  Tell  the  names  of  the  assistant  state's  attorneys. — ^A.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. 

Q.  Did  State's  Attorney  Wayman  do  that,  too? — ^A.  He  didn't 
throw  it  in  my  face;  he  would  show  it  to  me  and  talk  to  me  about 
losing  my  home,  putting  my  home  on  one  side  and  the  penitentiary 
on  the  other. 

Q.  State  to  this  honorable  committee  what  State's  Attorney  Way- 
man  told  you  about  the  indictment  for  perjury? — ^A.  He  told  me  if 
I  would  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  state  that  I  had  received  some 
money  from  Browne  and  Robert  E.  Wilson  that  I  would  be  cleared 
and  go  home  a  free  man.    That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anything  else  said  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  told  him  that 
I  had  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  he  denied  that  I  had.  We  kept  up 
the  conversation,  and  he  said  he  was  a  farmer  himself  in  his  early 
days  South.  I  told  him  I  was  a  farmer,  and  he  told  me,  he  says: 
"  You  come  up  here " — the  conversation  drifted  along  this  line — 
"  and  let  these  Chicago  lawyers  get  a  hold  of  you  and  they  will  take 
your  farm  away  from  you.''  That  was  the  line  of  talk ;  and  he  told 
me  to  rest  over  that  night — ^that  was  Friday  evening — and  to  come 
in  by  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  and  make  a  confession,  and 
he  would  have  the  perjury  cnarge  expunged  from  the  record,  and  I 
would  go  home  a  free  man.  That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
conversation. 

Q.  They  had  more  than  an  hour  to  talk  to  you  about  that? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that  conversation;  what  time  did  it 
end  ? — A.  It  was  somewhere  between  5.20  and  6.30 ;  it  was  6.30  when 
I  left  the  Criminal  Court  Building  that  evening. 

Q.  Then  were  you  put  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  when  you  left 
the  State's  attorney? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  officer?— A.  That  was  Mr.  O'Keefe. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  you  ? — A.  He  took  me  back  to  the  Morri- 
son Hotel. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  there  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  he  that  took  his  revolver  billie  out  and  put  it  on  the 
table  in  your  presence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  what  the  State's  attorney  talked 
to  you  about — about  your  going  back  and  telling  what  the  State's 
attorney  wanted  you  to  tell  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  Detective  CKeefe  from  the  State's  attorney's  office 
say  to  you  in  that  respect? — A.  He  said:  "  Link,  I  would  not  stand 
by  the  other  fellows,  I  would  stand  by  Wayman,  he  is  the  man  to 
stand  by  in  this  matter;  make  a  confession.  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
get  into  trouble  and  you  are  going  to  get  into  trouble." 

Q,  Tell  the  rest  of  it.  A.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  that  was  the  principal  point  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  He  said :  "  i  ou  go  back  and  tell  Wayman  " 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  has  stated  the  conversation,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  counsel  to  put  his  construction  or  resume  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  how  long  during  this  conversation  between  you  and 
O'Keefe,  how  long  did  O'Keefe  talk  to  you? — A.  Off  and  on,  but 
I  disremember  the  number  of  times;  it  was  not  continuous,  of  course, 
but  off  and  on  during  the  time  he  was  with  me. 

Q.  Off  and  on  between  the  times  you  and  the  state's  attorney  had 
the  talk  and  he  took  you  back  there  ? — A.  Prior  to  that  night,  too. 

Q.  All  the  time  you  were  in  his  custody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  Officer  O'Keefe  take  you  back  to  the  State's  attorney's 
office  the  next  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  Saturday  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  talk  with,  or  did  Thomas  Magiiire,  of  the  Magiiire  & 
White  Detective  Agency,  talk  with  you  ? — A.  i  es,  sir ;  he  was  present 
nearly  every  time  I  met  Wayman,  and  Wayman  and  myself  were  in 
Wayman's  room. 

Q.  What  did  Maguire  say  to  you? — A.  He  tried  to  put  words  in 
my  mouth  several  times. 

Q.  Words  about  what? — A.  He  said  I  should  not  be  friendly  to  the 
Browne  side,  and  the  Lorimer  side,  and  so  forth;  "It  doesn't  look 
well.  Link;  that  don't  look  well."  I  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness; I  would  take  up  for  my  friends  wherever  I  saw  fit  to  take  them. 

Q.  Did  Thomas  Maguire,  the  detective,  say  this  to  you — ^that  you 
had  better  tell  what  you  knew  or  you  would  po  to  the  penitentiary ; 
did  Maguire  say  that  to  you  ? — A.  I  rather  thmk  one  of  the  assistant 
State's  attorneys  told  me  that;  I  don't  know  whether  Maguire  said 
that  to  me  or  not,  but  his  conversation  ran  on  that  line.  I  think  that 
was  Arnold;  twenty  minutes  before  5  o'clock  that  evening  of  that 
week. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  you  had  with  Assistant  State's  At- 
torney Arnold  in  which  he  said  that  to  you? — A.  Mr.  Arnold  came 
to  me  and  says. "  Link,  you  have  got  just  twenty  minutes  to  save  your 
life."  I  says,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  He  says,  "  You  have  got  just 
twenty  minutes  to  go  in  and  tell  all  you  know  to  save  your  life."  I 
says,  "  I  have  told  all  I  know."  He  says,  "All  right,  Link,  it  is  your 
funeral;  it  is  not  mine."  He  goes  into  the  grand  jury  room  and  an 
indictment  was  returned  that  evening.  I  told  him  I  had  told  all  I 
knew. 

Senator  Paynter.  An  indictment  against  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
perjurv. 

Q.  Arnold  said  that  to  you — A.  He  said  I  had  twenty  minutes  to 
save  jOlV  life, 

Q.  That  was  just  before A.  (Interrupting.)  Twenty  minutes 

before  the  grand  jury  adjourned  at  5  o'clock,  Friday  ai^rnoon  or 
evening. 
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Q,  Were  you  told  that  night  that  you  were  in  the  custody  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  State's  attorney  and  that  you  had  been  indicted  for  per- 
ju^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  told  you  that?  Was  it  a  detective  or  one  of  the  assistant 
State's  attorneys? — ^A.  It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Wayman  himself  that 
told  me  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Wayman  himself  told  you  that  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Arnold  say  to  you  in  that  conversation  that  you  have 
been  referring  to,  just  before  you  were  indicted  for  perjury,  that  if 
you  didn't  tell  what  they  wanted  you  to  that  they  would  send  you  to* 
the  penitentiary? — ^A.  That  it  was  my  funeral;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  use  the  word  "  penitentiary  " — ^that  he  would  send  you  to 
the  penitentiary? — ^A.  I  am  not  quite  certain;  I  am  not  positive;  but 
he  used  that  kind  of  terms  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  lay  special  stress  upon  the  word  "  penitentiary  "  in  talk- 
ing to  you  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Wayman  laid  more  stress  on  that  than  any  of  his 
assistants. 

Q.  That  is,  that  he  would  send  you  to  the  penitentiary? — A.  He 
pictured  it  very,  very  strenuously  between  the  penitentiary  and  my 
home. 

Senator  Bitrrows.  Will  you  state  what  he  said  ? — ^A.  He  said,  "  It 
will  be  much  better  for  you  to  be  here  with  your  family  than  to  go  to 
the  penitentiary  and  lose  your  home."  He  pictured  what  the  peni- 
tentiary was,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  That  I  might  lose  my 
home,  and  he  put  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  penitentiary  and  my 
home — ^I  being  a  farmer  away  from  my  home  and  my  family. 

Senator  Burrows.  Was  this  just  before  the  indictment-^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Burrows,  How  long  before? — ^A.  Pardon  me,  I  will 
change  that.  I  think  that  was  right  after  that,  5  o'clock  when  they 
adjourned,  after  the  indictment;  yes,  sir.  This  conversation  took 
place  with  Mr.  Wayman  and  myself.  I  didn't  go  before  the  grand 
jury  until  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  Again? — ^A.  Again;  this  was  on  this  Friday  evening. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  say  anything  in  picturing  the  penitentiary 
on  one  side  and  your  home  on  the  other  about  your  wif e  i — A.  Why, 
certainly. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  he  said? — ^A.  Well,  that  I  would  lose 
my  home,  and  that  meant  I  would  lose  my  wife,  too. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  would  be  done  if  you  would  go  before  the 
ffrand  jury  and  tell  what  he  wanted  you  to? — A.  That  I  could  go 
home  a  free  man  and  not  a  perjurer  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  what? — ^A.  If  I  went  before  the  grand  jury 
and  made  an  acknowledgment. 

Senator  Burrows.  An  acknowledgment  of  what? — A.  If  I  had 
received  $1,000  from  Browne. 

Senator  Frazier.  Was  that  true  that  you  had  received  $1,000? — ^A. 
I  shall  not  deny  it ;  it  is  true. 

Q.  Did  not  the  state's  attorney  say  to  you  that  if  you  would  go 
on  and  say  that  you  had  received  $1,000  from  Browne  for  voting  for 
William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  that  y^u  could  go 
h<»ne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  true? — A.  That  was  not  true;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  was  what  the  state's  attorney  wanted  you  to  tell  the 
grand  jury,  was  it  not? — A.  I  presume  just  two  answers  if  I  would 
answer  when  I  went  before  the  grand  jury ;  that  is  all  that  Mr.  Way- 
man  asked  me,  was  those  two  ouestions. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  were  tney? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  examining  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  he  should  state  to  the  committee  what 
they  were? 

Senator  Burrowis.  We  will  probably  get  at  that. 
•     Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  there  tell  you  at  that  time  that  he  indicted 
you,  and  that  he  was  goin^  to  take  you  before  the  criminal  court,  if 
you  did  not  tell  the  grand  jury  what  he  wanted  you  to  tell? — ^A.  I 
don't  quite  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  tell  you  that  vou  had  been  indicted  and  that 
he  would  take  you  before  the  criminal  court  for  trial  on  that  indict- 
ment if  you  didn't  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  tell  that  body  what 
Mr.  Wayman  wanted  you  to  ten? — ^A.  Why,  certainly;  he  said  I 
would  have  to  give  a  bond,  and  it  was  a  $15,000  bond,  and  they  made 
it  $6,000,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  tell  you  what  he  would  do  if  you  would  go 
before  the  grand  jury  and  tell  them  what  he  wanted  you  to  tell  them  ? 
Did  he  tell  you  what  he  would  do  with  the  indictment? — ^A.  Nolle 
pros  it  and  have  it  expunged  from  the  record,  so  in  future  years  it 
would  not  be  on  the  record. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Wayman,  "Well,  I  will  go  before  the 
grand  jury  and  lie  if  I  have  to;  but  I  don't  want  to? "  Did  you 
say  tliat  or  that  in  substance? — A.  That  in  substance. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  then  take  you  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  I 
went  with  Mr.  Wayman  before  the  grand  jury  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore 10  o'clock  Saturday,  the  following  day  after  this  conversation 
took  place. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  grand  jury  then  on  the  questions  of  Mr.  Way- 
man  what  Mr.  Wayman  wanted  you  to  tell  them? 

Senator  Burrows.  What  did  he  tell? 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  the  grand  jury,  then? — ^A.  I  told  the  grand 
jury  that  I  had  received  $l,oS}  from  Browne  and  that  I  had  received 
$900  through  Robert  Wilson;  that  is  what  I  told  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  grand  jury  that  you  had  received  that  money 
or  any  part  of  it  for  voting  lor  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator? — A.  Positively  no. 

Q.  Just  before  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  that  last  time  did 
Mr.  Wayman  tell  you  that  if  you  would  go  and  tell  the  grand  jury 
wliat  he  wanted  you  to  you  would  keep  out  of  trouble  and  keep  n'om 
disgracing  your  family  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  with  Mr.  Wayman  the 
last  time  and  told  the  grand  jury  what  Mr.  Wayman  asked  you  to, 
what,  if  anything,  did  Mr.  Wayman  or  his  office  do  in  relation  to 
the  indictment  against  you  for  perjury  ? — A.  Well,  he  took  me  before 
Judge  McSurely,  I  think  it  was.  and  said:  "Mr.  Link  has  made  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair.''  I  didn't  know  what  he  called  a 
"  clean  breast,"  but  those  were  his  words.  I  denied  making  a  clean 
breast  of  anything  except  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  have  the  indictment  against  you  quashed  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 
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Q.  He  took  you  before  Judge  McSurely  and  asked  to  have  it  done, 
and  Judfi;e  McSurely  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  vou  still  continue  in  the  custody  of  the  officer? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
he  allowed  me  to  go  home. 

Q.  Did  he  put  you  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  after  that  time? — 
A.  Certainly, 

Q.  When  I — ^A.  The  following  week. 

Q.  That  was  Saturday  that  he  dismissed  the  indictment  against 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  home? — ^A.  The  morning  train,  11.35,  on  the 
O.  and  I.  that  morning;  11.36  that  morning;  i  hurried  over  to  the 
train. 

Q,  When,  the  next  week,  were  you  put  in  the  custody  of  another 
officer? — ^A.  Monday  ni^ht  or  Tuesday  night — I  think  it  was  Mon- 
day mffht  of  the  following  week.  A  subpoena  was  served  on  me  to 
go  to  Springfield^  and  immediately  on  my  return  home  on  that  Sat- 
urday evening — ^I  returned  home  about  6.30 ;  that  is  my  home  town ; 
T  dimi't  get  home  quite  that  early. 

Q.  Did  that  officer  or  some  other  officer  from  the  State's  attorney's 
office  keep  you  in  custody  all  the  time — ^until  about  the  time  of  the 
first  Browne  trial  ? — A.  1  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wayman  that  I  would 
not  submit  to  it,  and  told  him  personally  when  1  came  to  Chicago, 
no  more  detectives  for  me ;  that  1  would  not  play  hide  and  go  seek  any 
longer;  that  I  was  not  a  criminal,  and  that  I  would  not  stand  for  it. 
T  wrote  him  such  a  letter  from  my  home,  and  told  him  to  recall  Mr. 
O'Keefe.  which  he  did. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  After  he  was  with  me;  I  think  about  four 
days  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  month  that  was,  or  what 
month? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  during  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  When  was  it  with  respect  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Browne  trial? — ^A.  It  was  some  little  time  before  the  commencement 
of  the  trial. 

Q.  About  how  long? — ^A.  About  three  or  four  weeks ;  perhaps  three 
weeks  or  something;  I  don't  know.  I  told  him  positively  that  I 
would  not  submit  to  it,  and  when  I  saw  Mr.  Wayman,  a  week  before 
the  first  Browne  trial,  I  told  him  that  personally. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  you  were  put  into  the  custody  of  an 
officer  from  the  State's  attorney's  office  after  you  were  indicted  for 
perjury  and  that  indictment  for  perjury  had  been  dismissed? — 
A.  Y^  sir. 

Q.  You  were  still  kept  in  the  custody  of  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  charge  against  you  of  any  kind  that  you  know 
of? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  After  that  -  indictment  for  perjury  had  been  dismissed? — 
A-  Well,  by  Mr.  Wayman's  advice  I  refused  to  answer  questions  at 
Springfiela.  I  had  to  go  to  Springfield  two  or  three  times,  and  at 
his  advice  refused  to  answer  the  questions. 

Q.  Were  you  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  in  Springfield  as  a 
witness? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  know  that  you  had  been  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness there? — ^A.  leSj  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  whether  you  should  go  before  the 
grand  jury  in  response  to  the  subpoena  of  the  court? — A.  Not  as  to 
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whether  I  should  go,  but  as  to  whether  I  should  answer  certain  ques- 
tions or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  or  not  you  should  answer  questions 
that  might  be  asked  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  grand  jury  or  the  state's  attorney  of  Sangamon 
County? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you? — ^A.  He  told  me  not  to  answer,  but  to 
stand  on  the  ground  that  I  might  incriminate  myself  by  answering 
any  qu^tions  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wayman  that  you  were  not  afraid  of  incrim- 
inating yourself? — A.  Certainly;  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  answer  the 
questions  my  wav  that  were  put  to  me  there. 

Q.  What  did  he  sav  to  you  ? — A.  "  Don't  do  it,  Link ;  don't  do  it." 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  the  state's  attorney  and  the  grand  jury  of 
Sangamon  County  had  summoned  you  before  the  grand  jury  to 
testify  in  relation  to  these  matters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  he  tell  you  as  to  the  subject-matter?  Did  he  tell 
you  not  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  state's  attorney  or  the  grand 
jury  of  Sangamon  County? — ^A.  If  the  senatorial  committee  please, 
the  question  all  hinged  upon  one  answer.  "  No "  or  "  Yes,"  to  one 
certam  question,  and  that  question  was,  "  Did  you  receive  or  were 
vou  offered  or  do  you  know  of  anybody  being  offered  any  money  in 
Springfield  for  voting  on  any  question  ? "  That  was  the  question, 
and  when  I  finally  got  permission  from  Mr.  Wayman,  which  I 
answered  positively,  right  straight  out,  "  No."  I  answered,  "No." 
That  is  all  there  was  about  that  He  wouldn't  let  me  answer  the 
question  at  all. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  tell  you  to  answer  "  No  "  to  that  question 
put  by  the  state's  attorney  and  grand  jury  in  Sangamon  County  ? — 
A.  He  had  a  representative — Mr.  Beed,  the  lawyer  there  at  Spring- 
field— that  read  a  great  many  decisions  in  relation  to  incriminating 
yourself,  etc 

Q.  Did  he  send  an  assistant  down  there — an  assistant  attorney — ^to 
Sangamon  County  grand  jury  with  you? — A.  Not  with  me;  but 
there  was  one  there. 

Q.  He  met  you  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  advise  you  and  represent  you  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  An  attorney  bv  the  name  of  Reed. 

Q.  F.  F.  Eeed? — A.  I  don't  know  his  initials;  but  his  name  was 
Beed,  from  Aurora,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  in  the  criminal  court  building 
about  a  week  prior  to  the  trial  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  with  H.  J.  C. 
Beckemeyer,  in  the  criminal  court  building  about  a  week  before  the 
first  Browne  trial  began? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  just  about  a  week 
before — a  week  prior. 

Q.  Did  Beckemeyer  say  to  you,  "Our  testimony  will  be  alike, 
word  for  word  "  ?  And  aid  you  say,  "  No,  Beck,  I  have  got  the  best 
of  you;  I  promised  to  vote  for  Lorimer  eight  or  ten  days  before 
Browne  spoke  to  me  about  it "  ? — ^A.  That  conversation  tooK  place. 

Q.  As  I  read  it? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Beckemeyer  say  to  vou,  "  Yes;  you  have  the  best  of  me  in 
that "  ?  Then  did  you  say  to  feeckemeyer :  "  Beck,  I  don't  believe  that 
Lorimer  ever  put  up  a  dollar  for  his  election,  or  that  anybody  else 
ever  put  up  a  dollar  for  him  "  ?    And  did  Beckemeyer  say,  "  I  don'l 
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believe  he  did,  either  "  ? — ^A.  That  was  the  conversation,  word  for 
word,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it. 

Q.  E>id  you  ever  receive  any  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
from  anybody — ^Browne,  Wilson,  or  anybody  else — on  condition,  or 
on  the  promise  or  agreement  or  understanding,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  you  were  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator?— A,  I  certainly  did  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  after  he  had  voted  for  Lorimer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  monev  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Bob 
Wilson,  or  R.  E.  Wilson,  whatever  his  name  is,  or  anybody  else,  or 
from  any  source  whatever,  or  did  you  receive  any  other  thing  of 
value  at  any  time  from  anybody  because  you  had  voted  for  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  consideration  moving  to  you,  or  to  anybody 
for  you,  or  for  your  benefit,  in  any  place,  from  any  source  whatever, 
with  the  understanding  that  you  were  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator,  or  if  you  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator,  any  consideration  of  any  kind? — ^A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  you  liked  him,  and  that  you  favored 
and  that  your  people  favored  the  things  he  favored  in  relation  to  the 
deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  tne  Gulf? — ^A.  That  is  why  I 
voted  for  him. 

Q.  Your  county,  the  largest  county  in  your  senatorial  district,  is 
Madison  County  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    It  borders  on  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  And  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  it  would  be  affected  by  this 
deep  waterway? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  on  the  direct  exam- 
ination that  you  heard  Senator  Lorimer  speak  on  the  deep  waterway : 
was  that  in  your  county  or  one  of  the  counties  in  your  senatorial 
district? — A.  He  spoke  three  times  in  the  fall  of  1908  in  Madison 
County,  and  had  charts  with  him  explaining  the  plans,  etc.,  and  the 
practicability,  and  I  was  deeply  interested.  I  neard  him  at  two 
places,  and  I  heard  him  at  Granite  City  and  also  at  Edwardsville,, 
and  I  was  taken  up,  naturally,  with  his  arguments. 

Q.  As  to  the  deep  waterway  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  plans  and  charts  of  the  proposed  way  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  William  Lorimer  talk  upon  that  same  subject  in 
the  legislature? — A.  I  heard  every  word,  and  that  was  when  I  made 
up  my  mind,  which  was  in  March,  1909 ;  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
I  could  elect  William  Lorimer  Senator  I  would  ao  so,  provided  we 
could  not  elect  a  Democrat ;  with  that  provision. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  William  Lorimer  talk  on  the  deep  waterway  be- 
fore the  legislature  there  at  the  same  session  at  which  he  was  elected 
Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  elected  the  following  May  after 
March. 

Q.  Was  the  deep  waterway  the  liveliest  issue  before  that  session 
of  the  legislature? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  the  speech  you  heard  Senator  Lorimer  make  at  Edwards- 
ville  and  Granite  City  that  he  made  when  going  through  the  State 
was  upon  that  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  people  in  your  senatorial  district  almost  universally 
for  that  waterway  ? — ^A.  They  were,  provisionally.    That  is,  with  the 
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understanding  that  the  United  States  Government  would  meet  Illi" 
nois  and  Illinois  not  to  have  to  issue  $20,000,000  in  bondsw 

Q^  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  else  that  you  voted  for  William 
Lorimer  for  a  money  consideration  or  any  other  consideration  of 
value? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Anybody  else ;  has  he  ever  told  anybody  ?  Did  he 
ever  tell  anybody? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  you  did? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  You  told  the  committee  about  being  in  the  custody  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  about  the  third-degree  methods? — ^A.  I  don't  know  all 
about  the  third-degree  attorneys. 

Q.  You  told  them  that  there  was  third-degree  methods? — ^A.  1 
was  told  there  were. 

Q.  Who  told  you  so? — ^A.  Rumors  are  about  the  criminal  court 
buildinff ;  reporters,  I  guess,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  when  you  went  before  the  ^and  jury  the  first  time* 
did  you  tell  them  the  truth  or  did  you  lie? — A.  I  kept  saying  I 
didn^t  remember  until  Wayman  wrapped  me  around  his  finger. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  that  you  had  not  been  paid  $1^000  by  Browne, 
and  that  you  had  not  received  $500  from  Wilson,  or  didn't  you? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that ;  he  has  been  all  over  it. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  At  that  first  interrogation,  the  question  of  Robert  Wilson  waa 
discussed,  but  not  the  Browne  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  All  ri^ht,  then ;  the  one  they  first  interrogated  you  about  when 
you  went  before  the  grand  jury,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  had  met 
Wilson  in  St.  Louis? — A.  I  denied  it. 

Q.  Was  that  true  or  a  falsehood  ?— A.  I  guess  it  was  a  falsehood ; 
but  I  didn't  remember  of  meeting  him  at  that  time  or  didn't  know 
the  date. 

Q.  You  stated  you  did  not  meet  him  at  all,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I 
stated  afterwards  that  I  did  meet  him. 

Q.  You  stated  afterwards  you  did  meet  him,  but  that  was  after- 
wards; after  you  had  been  indicted  for  perjuiy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  did  Mr.  Wayman  or  any  of  his  assistants  or 
any  officer  at  any  time  ask  you  to  tell  anything  that  was  not  true; 
yes,  or  no,  please? — ^A.  They  asked  me  so  many  questions,  that  is  a 
pretty  hard  question. 

Q.  Did  anyone  at  any  time  ever  ask  you  to  tell  a  lie? — A.  Not  in 
that  specific  terms. 

Q.  Or  in  any  other  terms? — A.  Not  in  that  kind  of  terms. 

Q.  Did  anyone  at  any  time  tell  you  to  testify  to  any  fact  other 
than  the  truth  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  the  same  thing  he  has  answered  two  or 
three  times. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

A.  Well,  I  had  so  many  conversations  with  him,  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  answer  just  any  remark,  Senator. 

Q.  Tell  me  if  anyone  connected  with  the  State's  attorney's  office, 
the  State's  attorney,  his  assistants,  officers,  employees  asked  you  to 
lie  ? — A.  They  didn't  ask  me  to  lie. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  were  indicted  for  perjury,  you  were  given  the 
alternative  of  going  before  the  grand  jury  and  telling  the  troth,  were 
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yon  not,  or  be  prosecuted  for  perjury? — ^A,  I  came  before  the  grand 
jury  to  clear  myself. 

Q.  And  tell  uiem  the  truth? — ^A.  To  clear  myself. 

Q.  What  do  I  understand  by  "clearing  yourself?" — ^A.  Telling 
them  I  had  received  some  money. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  received  some  money? — ^A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  this  young  lawyer  that  you  speak  about  com- 
ing up  to  the  Morrison  House,  what  was  his  name? — ^A.  Well,  there 
was  more  than  one. 

Q.  This  young  lawyer  he  referred  to  the  night  O'Keefe  went  to 
the  door  and  saidj  "  If  you  don't  let  this  man  alone  I  will  take  you 
before  the  CTand  jury."  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was? — A.  His 
name  was  Erbstem. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Erbstein  last? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  He  was  the  lawyer  that  defended  Browne  in  the  trial  in  which 
you  were  a  witness? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  at  that  trial. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Erbstein? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  employed  him  ? — ^A.  I  was  through  answering  for  any- 
body.   I  will  answer  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  will  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  with  your  third  degree  methods. 

Q.  They  were  the  methoas  that  made  you  tell  the  truth — ^they 
didnt  make  you  tell  a  falsehood,  did  they  ? — ^A.  They  didn't  ask  me 
to  lie;  that  is  true. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  the  truth,  did  you,  until  you  got  the  third  de- 
gree methods? — ^A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you — ^you  are  the  one  that  knows,  not  I? — ^A.  Well, 
I  suppose  when  1  denied  seeing  Wilson  when  I  did  meet  him. 

Q.  You  denied,  first,  having  any  money? — ^A.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion asked  about  that.    I  said  1  didn't  meet  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  deny  getting  any  money  from  him? — ^A.  I  said  I 
didn't  meet  him,  and  now  could  I  get  any  money  if  didn't  meet  him  ? 

Q.  Didn't  you  deny  getting  any  money  from  him? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Didn't  you  deny  getting  any  money  from  Browne? — ^A.  That 
question  was  not  asked  me  on  the  first  occasion. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  before  the  grand  jury  that  you  didn't  get  any 
money  from  JBrowne,  and  didn't  you  only  say  you  got  it  after  the 
third  dcjgree  methods? — ^A.  The  perjury  charge  was  placed  against 
me  for  simply  saying  I  didn't  meet  Wilson. 

Q.  The  perjury  charge  was  correct,  was  it  not?^A.  Afterwards  it 
proved  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  give  you  a  chance  to  go  back  before  the  grand 
jury  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  ? — ^A.  To  save  my  life  ? 

Q.  Didn't  they  give  you  a  chance  to  go  back? — A.  I  didn't  go 
back;  I  told  them  all  I  knew. 

Q.  You  lied  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  you  did  go  back  before  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  I 
certainly  did ;  on  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  You  told  the  truth,  and  then  they  nollied  the  indictment  for 
perjury  against  you;  didn't  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  answered 
those  two  questions. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  you  were  out  under  bonds  as  a  witness,  were 
you  not,  in  the  criminal  court? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  don't  know  who  my 
bondsmen  were  if  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  H.  Luke,  foreman  of  the  grand  jury? — 
A.  I  don't  know  him ;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  jou  hear  him  or  any  other  member  of  the  grand  jury 
order  you  mto  custody? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  they  didn't  do  it? — A.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me 
to  say  that. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  foreman? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  the 
foreman. 

Q.  You  saw  him  sitting  apart  from  the  other  members  of  the 
grand  jurors,  and  higher  up  than  the  others,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes; 
when  I  was  in  the  pen. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  serve  in  the  pen? — A.  In  the  pen  at 
the  criminal  court  before  the  grand  jury? 

Q.  Mr.  Link,  did  you  see  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  whom  you  concluded  was  foreman  of  the 
CTand  jury? — A.  The  foreman  didn't  ask  me  any  questions  to  my 
knowledge.    Mr.  Wayman  asked  me  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Wayman  asked  you  to  tell  the  truth,  didn't  he?  Did  he 
or  didn't  he,  what  is  the  answer? — A.  That  was  about  Wilson  affair, 
my  subpoena  here.  I  didn't  care  about  that,  I  was  asked  to  tell  the 
truth  whether  I  had  met  Bob  Wilson. 

Q.  He  interrogated  you  about  the  $900  and  the  $1,000?— A.  That 
was  afterwards;  Mr.  Wayman  himself  asked  me  those  questions. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  tell  the  truth  ? — A.  He  didn't  ask  me  anything 
about  telling  the  truth,  I  admitted  that. 

Q.  When  he  talked  with  you ;  when  Mr.  Wayman  first  asked  you 
whether  or  not  you  had  received  any  money  from  Browne,  you 
denied  it,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes;  of  course  I  did. 

Q.  When  he  asked  you  whether  you  had  received  any  money  from 
Wilson,  you  denied  it? — A.  That  was  not  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  At  any  time  you  denied  it  ? — A.  To  be  sure  I  did. 

Q.  Why,  to  be  sure  you  did,  what  was  in  your  mind  that  made 
you  deny  it? — A.  Because  I  didn't  want  to  get  any  third-degree 
methods  up  here. 

Q.  You  thought  that  might  involve  you  in  the  third-degree 
methods? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didrrt  know  anytliing  about  that? 

Q.  When  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  subsequently  you  told 
them  you  got  $1,000  from  Browne? — A.  1  answered  two  questions. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question? — A.  I  answered   two 

auestions;  one  was  that  I  got  $1,000  from  Browne,  and  the  other  was 
dat  I  got  $900  from  Wilson. 

Q.  In  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  denied  it  up  to  that  time.  Did  you  protest  and  object 
when  the  officer  went  with  you  to  your  home  ? — A.  I  didnt  have 
knowledge  of  the  law  enough ;  no,  I  aid  not.  I  got  tired  of  it  mighty 
quick. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  tired  you  wrote  Wayman  a  letter?  Is  that 
correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  wrote  him  that  letter  the  officer  was  withdrawn? — 
A.  He  was  shortly  afterwards — right  afterwards^after  what  I  call 
reading  the  riot  act. 
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Q.  You  testified  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  the  forty-fifth  or  the  forty-sixth?  The  forty -sixth  is  the 
last  one  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gambi^b.  The  forty-fifth  was  prior  to  that? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  receive  any  money  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  forty-fifth  legislature? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  money  come  to  you  ? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  any  source? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  two  funds  which  you  speak  of,  one  of  $1,000  on  one 
occasion  and  $900  upon  another  occasion,  is  all  the  money  you  ever 
received  in  connection  with  legislative  matters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  your  salary  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Judge  ELkNECT.)  The  forty-fifth  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly was  the  first  one  you  were  a  member  of,  was  it  not? — A.  The 
first  one  I  was  a  member  of ;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  many  things  that  new  members  in  the  assembly  do 
not  get  onto  the  first  session.  ^  They  are  not  let  in  on  a  good  many 
things  the  first  or,  second  session  that  they  might  be  let  m  on  later, 
isn't  that  right? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  tiiat.  ■ 

Q.  You  (fon't  know  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Senator  Frazier.  If  it  were  true  that  you  met  Wilson  at  St.  Louis 
and  he  paid  you  $900,  and  that  you  met  Browne  and  he  paid  you 
$1,000,  why  didn't  you  tell  that  when  you  came  up  here  before  the 
CTand  jury  and  before  Mr.  Wajrman?  What  were  you  concealing  it 
for  ? — A.  1  didn't  want  to  get  myself,  perhaps,  in  trouble  and  my 
friends  in  trouble.  I  didn't  know  where  the  money  came  from.  That 
was  the  only  reason. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  it  if  it  were  a  fact  that  you  got  it,  and  that 
you  met  those  gentlemen?  What  were  you  trying  to  conceal  it  for; 
what  was  there  wrong  about  the  transaction  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  what  there  was  about  it.  And  I  didn't  desire  to  crimi- 
nate myself  for  taking  this  money.  I  didn't  know  where  it  came 
from. 

Q.  If  it  were  a  present  to  you,  and  a  fair  and  honest  transaction 
for  campaign  purposes,  or  a  gift  or  otherwise,  why  were  you  trying 
to  conceal  it? — ^A.  I  had  no  reason  at  all  for  concealing  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  it? — ^A.  Pardon  me,  I  will  correct  that.  I 
was  afraid  of  getting  somebody  into  trouble;  I  didn't  know  where  this 
money  came  from. 

Q.  W  ho  were  you  afraid  of  getting  into  trouble  ? — ^A.  Friends  of 
mine  or  myself. 

Q.  Who  were  your  friends? — ^A.  I  had  a  great  many  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  and  on  the  Democratic  side  in  the  general  assembly. 


I  might  get  them  into  trouble. 

Q.  You  didn't  care  to  admit  that  some  one  had  given  you  $1,000 
without  any  explanation  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  having  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Browne, 
the  minority  leader,  with  respect  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator  except  on  the  one  occasion  that  you  have  detailed? — 
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A.  No,  sir.  He  complimented  me  on  being  a  Democrat;  he  said  we 
could  not  elect  a  Democrat.  -  T  told  him  that  I  had  beaten  him,  that  I 
had  already  promised  Senator  Lorimer  my  vote. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  were  a  Democrat  and  had  voted  for  a  Re- 
publican?— A.  On  that  occasion. 

Q.  You  were  particularly  proud  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  beat 
Browne  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  anyone  else  before  the 
26th  day  of  May  with  reference  t^  voting^  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Not 
any  conversation  that  I  remember  of.  Of  course,  the  members,  per- 
haps two  or  three  days  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected,  might  have 
been  talking,  but  didn't  talk  directly  to  me.  Perhaps  I  overheard 
them. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  told  anyone  else  but  Browne  that  you  were  going 
to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  had  or 
not ;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q..  Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Browne  that  there  would  be 
something  coming  to  vou  or  that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Tjorimer  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  for  I  caught  him  off  as  quick  as 
he  mentioned  the  word  "  Lorimer."    T  had  beaten  him  to  it. 

Q.  You  cut  him  off  before  he  could  say  anything? — ^A.  Well,  why 
shouldn't  I,  when  I  had  promised  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Q.  When  you  met  Browne  in  St.  Louis,  it  was  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  response  to  a  letter  or  some  communication  from 
Browne  asking  you  to  meet  him  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  him  in  the  Southern  Hotel,  in  his  room? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  jou  or  Browne  at  the  time  he  gave 
you  this  money  as  to  why  he  was  giving  you  this  $1,000? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  just  supposed  it  was  campaign  money,  but  where  it  came  from,  I 
didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  You  supposed  it  was  what? — ^A.  For  campaign  purposes  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  sort  of  campaign  purposes? — ^A.  Down  in  Madison 
County,  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  be  elected  there. 

Q.  Had  Browne  ever  contributed  to  your  campaign  when  you  were 
a  real  candidate? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Had  anybody  else  ever  contributed  to  your  campaign  when  you 
were  a  candidate? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  were  not.a  candidate  at  that  time? — A.  I  certainly  was. 

Q.  You  were  a  candidate  for  the  next  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  asked  Browne  for  any  money  for  your  cam- 
paign?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  hadn't  suggested  to  him  that  you  needed  any  money  for 
your  campaign?— A.  No,  sir;  I  might  have  told  him — I  did  have  sev- 
eral talks  with  him — ^that  I  was  going  to  have  a  terrible  hard  pull  to 
get  back. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  to  him  that  you  were  glad  to  get  that  money 
and  you  would  use  it  in  your  campaign? — A.  I  didnx  say  anything 
about  what  I  would  do  with  the  monev. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  a  word  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  where  it  came  from  or  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  didn't  ask  him  why  he  gave  it  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  ask  any  questions. 

Q.  He  simply  gave  you  $1,000,  and  you  counted  it  and  saw  it  was 
$1,000,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  went  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  no  explanations  to  you  and  you  asked  no  questions? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  it  and  used  it  for  your  own  benefit? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis,  was  that  in  response  to  a 
letter  ? — A.  Some  kind  of  a  communication. 

Q,  Did  Wilson  say  anything  to  you  about  Browne  being  sick,  the 
reason  he  was  there  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  gave  you  the  $900,  did  he  tell  you  why  he  was 
giving  you  the  $900? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  didn't  know  where  it  came 
from. 

Q.  You  didn't  ask  any  questions? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Didn't  it  rather  strike  you  as  an  extraordinary  sort  of  thing 
that  a  gentleman  would  give  you  $1,000  with  no  explanation,  and  the 
other  $900  with  no  sort  of  an  explanation  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  what 
source  or  what  business  contributed  a  nickel  of  that  money  at  all, 
never  was  in  any  consultation  to  know  where  he  got  this  much  or 
that,  and  how  would  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  when  you  took  the  $900? — ^A.  Not  very 
noLuch. 

Q.  Why  weren't  you  surprised  ? — ^A.  I  was  glad  to  get  it. 

Q.  Did^njrone  in  your  life  ever  give  you  $1,000  without  asking 
you  any  questions  or  making  any  explanation? — A.  No;  I  don't  know 
as  they  did. 

Q,  Why  was  not  this  an  extraordinary  sort  of  thing,  then  ? — A.  If 
he  saw  fit  to  give  me  a  present  for  campaign  purposes,  I  was  glad  to 
receive  it  and  ask  no  questions. 

Q.  You  were  not  surprised  that  he  did  ? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  never  had  anybody  give  you  $1,000  before  in  your  life, 
or  $900  ?— A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  AVe  want  to  get  at  the  whole  transaction,  Mr.  Link,  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  would  like  to  know  if  at  any  time  there  was  any  reason 
or  any  cause  why  these  men  should  have  given  you  $1,000  and  $J)00, 
Did  they  owe  you  anything,  or  have  anv  transaction  between  you,  or 
business,  or  anything? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  any  other  member  of  the  legislature  ever  give  you  $1,000 
or  $900?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  man  in  your  history  as  a  politician  or  statesman 
in  this  State,  did  anybody  else  ever  give  you  $1,000  or  $900?-^A.  No, 
Fir. 

Q.  Just  on  these  two  occasions.  You  didn't  ask  any  questions? — 
A.  I  didn't  ask  any  questions,  and  there  were  no  answers  given  to 
me  or  no  reasons  given  to  me. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  information  directly  or  indirectlv  as  to  any 
gathering  up  of  funds  to  be  distributed  among  legislators  for  votes? — 
A.  No,  sir;  no  direct  information. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  indirect  information? — A.  It  was  rumored 
those  things ;  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 
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Q.  You  had  heard  rumors  of  that  sort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  nothing 
accurately  or  definitely. 

Senator  Gamble.  By  what  name  did  they  call  it? — ^A.  The  news- 
papers called  it  a  "  jack-pot;  "  that  is  not  my  name. 

Senator  Frazier.  Did  Browne,  when  he  handed  you  the  $1,000, 
say  anything  about  your  voting  for  Lorimer? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  exactly  what  he  said,  if  he  said  anything? — ^A.  We 
talked  casually  about — -— 

Q.  (Interrupting)  Tell  us  exactly  what  he  said. — ^A.  I  don't  re- 
member ;  he  was  going  back  to  the  next  legislature,  and  so  was  I  if 
I  could,  that  was  the  conversation  so  far  as  I  could  remember. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  into  his  room  was  there  anyone  in  there? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  think  he  was  by  himself. 

Q.  \\Tien  ne  handed  you  the  package,  was  it  in  an  envelope  or 
wrapped  up  in  some  form? — A.  I  think  it  was  just  in  separate  bills. 

Q.  He  just  handed  you  out  the  money? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  count  it  or  did  you  count  it? — ^A.  I  counted  it 

Q.  He  handed  you  a  package  of  bills  and  you  counted  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  he  handed  you  the  thousand-dollar  package  of  bills,  did 
lie  say  anything  to  you? — A.  He  said,  "This  is  coming  to  you." 
Nothing  else  was  said  as  to  the  purpose. 

Q.  lie  just  said,  "  This  is  coming  to  you  ?  " — A.  Something  of  that 
nature;  I  don't  remember  exactly;  of  course  he  was  not  dumb  when 
he  handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  conversation,  only  he  said,  "  This  is  a  present,"  or  "  This  is 
coming  to  you." 

Q.  Which  did  he  say,  "This  is  coming  to  you"  or  "This  is  a 
present?  " — A.  I  don't  remember;  it  was  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  can't  recall  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  reply?— A.  I  says,  "All  right,  Lee; "  that  is  all 
that  was  said  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  You  counted  the  $1,000?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  it)  was  $1,000,  or  did  he  just  hand  you  the  package, 
and  say  it  was  coming  to  you? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  used 
the  word  "  thousand  "  or  not  Not  much  was  said  in  the  conversation 
at  aU. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  his  room? — ^A.  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  come  in  while  you  were  there? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  When  you  met  Wilson,  and  he  gave  you  $1,000  or  $900,  will 
you  just  state  what  he  said  when  he  handed  you  the  $900? — A.  Some- 
thing similar  to  what  Browne  said,  "This  is  coming  to  you,"  or 
"  This  is  for  you,  Mike,"    "  This  is  for  you." 

Q,  Did  you  ask  him  what  it  was  given  to  you  for? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  else  in  his  room  during  that  time  ?— A.  At 
that  specific  time  I  don't  recollect,  but  I  mentioned  the  different 
gentlemen  that  I  saw  there. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  else  in  there  at  the  time  he  gave  you  the 

fackage  of  money  ^ — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  there  wasor  not; 
don't  think  theie  was,  though. 
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Q.  But  did  you  see  other  ^ntlemen  come  in  during  the ^A, 

(Interrupting.)     No  conversation  was  had,  I  was  with  Mr.  Wilson 
quite  a  little  while  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  gentlemen — ^members  of  the  legislature — Mr. 
Luke ^A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  time. 

Q.  Shepard  and  Clark? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  White.  Those  were  all  members  of  the  legislature? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  his  room  during  your  visit? — ^A.  During  the 
time  of  my  call  there  some  time,  but  x  can't  say  just  exactly 

Q.  They  were  all  members  of  the  legislature  who  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  were  they  not? — ^A.  I  think  every  one  of  them  had  voted 
for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

*Q.  Did  you  see  anv  other  members  of  the  legislature  there  that 
day? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  I  did  not;  lam  quite  certain. 

Q.  You  saw  Shepard,  Clark,  Luke^  and  White  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Wilson's  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  any  others? — ^A.  Not  now;  no,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  When  you  got  the  $1,000,  you  say  you  didn't 
know  what  it  was  for;  did  you  count  it? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  counted  it  there  at  that  time.    I  did  afterwards. 

Q.  Why  did  you  count  it? — ^A.  To  know  whether  there  was  a — 
how  much  money  there  was  in  the  package. 

Q.  That  was  all? — ^A.  Certainly;  I  wanted  to  know  how  much  the 
present  was  worth.    I  wanted  to  know  just  what  it  was  worth. 
.    Q.  You  had  no  other  purpose  in  counting  it? — A.  No,  sir;  none 
whatever. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  go  to  his  room  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  receive  this  money? — A.  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  receive  the 
money  at  the  time  I  went  there.  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  what  the 
call  was  for. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  receive  any  money  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  At  the  time  Browne  handed  you  this  money, 
.was  the  name  of  Mr.  Lorimer  used  in  the  conversation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  late  senatorial  election  mentioned? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  vote  on  that  subject  mentioned? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  feuRRows.  We  have  run  past  the  hour  of  recess.  We  will 
now  adjourn  until  a  quarter  after  2. 

afternoon  SESSION. 

FRn>AT,  Septemher  SO,  WW. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  If  it  will  not  discommode  the  attorneys,  the 
committee  will  meet  each  day  at  10  o'clock  and  continue  in  session 
until  1,  and  then  take  a  recess  of  one  hour ;  reconvene  at  2,  and  adjourn 
for  the  day  at  5.  That  will  make  six  hours  a  day,  and  that  is  about 
all  the  committee  can  endure.    Is  that  agreeable  to  the  attorneys? 

Judge  Hanect.  It  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  anything  further  needed  of  this  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Link,  to-day? 
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Judge  Hanecv.  I  do  not  desire  anything  further  of  him,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Michael  S.  Link  resumed  the  stand  and  testified  further  as  follows: 

Mr.  Link.  Will  the  committee  permit  me  to  understand  two  ques- 
tions that  I  answered  a  little  better? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  With  your  permission,  please. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes.  l>o  you  wish  to  explain  anything  in 
your  testimony? 

The  Witness.  One  is  in  relation  to  the  carriage  ride  that  I  had  in 
Springfield.  I  do  not  quite  remember  what  the  record  shows  in  re- 
lation to  that,  before  I  called  on  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  will  have  the  stenographer  read  it  to  you. 
I  will  send  for  the  stenographer  who  took  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  If  he  can  correct  it  without  referring  to  the 
record,  why,  let  him  go  ahead. 

The  Witness.  My  understanding  is  that  the  question  was  asked 
me  by  either  of  these  gentlemen  ii  I  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 
I  do  not  remember  what  my  answer  was  in  relation  to  that,  what  is 
on  record,  but  one  of  those  gentlemen  asked  me  a  question 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  moment.  I  want  to  have  read  what  you 
stated  before,  and  then  you  can  have  any  correction  made  you  desire. 

The  Witness.  All  right. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  record  will  show  what  he  said,  and  then 
the  witness  can  make  any  correction  he  desires. 

(The  testimonv  of  the  witness  last  referred  to  was  read  by  the 
official  stenographer.) 

The  Witness.  Gentlemen.  I  desire  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
asked  me  what  I  thought  oi  Mr.  Lorimer  on  this  carriage  ride,  and 
we  did  not  say  one  word  about  his  election.  I  said  I  regarded  Mr. 
Lorimer  as  a  man  and  a  statesman  very  highly,  and  the  Question  was 
asked,  "  Would  you  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Ijonmer  ?  "  I  saia  that  I  had 
no  objections  at  all  if  Mr.  Lorimer  desires  to  meet  me.  That  is  what^ 
I  want  corrected.  Furthermore,  I  wish  to  state  why  I  delivered  a 
statement  here  in  Chicago,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  it.    Can  I? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  go  on. 

The  Witness.  The  question  of  Mr.  Austrian  about  my  delivering 
a  statement  here  in  Chicago— I  wish  to  say  that  I  delivered  this 
statement  here  in  Chicago,  this  sworn  statement,  to  be  able  to  con- 
tradict some  of  the  infernal  falsehoods  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
been  printing  about  me,  and  casting  broadcast  over  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. That  is  why  I  delivered  the  statement,  and  that  question  was 
not  asked  me  and  I  desire  to  place  it  on  record  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all  of  the  corrections? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  You  have  no  feeling  against  anyone  connected  with  this  con- 
troversy, have  you? — A.  Not  particularly.  I  don't  harbor  those 
thoughts.    I  am  not  a  very  envious  individual. 

Q.  You  did  not,  immeaiately  after  this  publication  of  April  30 
and  after  your  appearing  before  the  grand  jury  of  Cook  County — 
did  you  send  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  the  statement  or  letter  detail- 
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ing  the  convei-sation  that  you  had  with  Nodlier  or  Magee,  if  I  have 
the  names  correctly  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  will  answer  that  correctly  and 
truthfully. 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  I  communicated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  that 
I  was  ready  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  why  1  voted  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  but  I  changed  my  ideas  about  it  afterwards,  and  I  didn't 
make  that  statement.  You  asked  me  if  I  wrote  it  and  why  I  wrote  it. 
I  wrote  it  after  I  got  through  with  that  entanglement  of  the  third 
degree  here  in  Chicago,  after  I  knew  myself,  I  wrote  that  statement 
and  have  never  changed  my  mind. 

Q.  After  sending  the  statement  to  the  Inter-Oceah? — ^A.  I  didn't 
send  that  statement  to  the  Inter-Ocean. 

Judge  Haneoy.  He  said  to  Charlie  Ward. 

By  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  You  never  gave  that  statement  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ooean,  or 
one  of  the  reporters  for  the  Inter-Ocean  that  was  published  in  the 
Inter-Ocean,  did  you? — A.  Well,  they  took 

Q.  Answer  that  question  yes  or  no  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  a  statement  to  the  Inter-Ocean,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Inter-Ocean,  either  oral  or  in  writing,  that  you  had 
promised  Nodlier  and  Magee  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  third-degree  method,  that  you  have  referred  to,  was  the 
methods  that  were  adopted  to  make  you  tell  the  truth,  is  that  cor- 
rect?— A.  You  had  that  subject  before. 

Q.  Well,  answer  it. — A.  I  do  not  know  what  that  kind  of  third- 
degree  method  means. 

Q.  But  you  have  referred  to  it  so  frequently  that  I  desire  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  you  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  outlined  the  question  as  you  have  outlined  it,  you  had  not  stated 
the  truth.    Is  that  correct? — A.  My  answer  is  on  record. 

Q.  Answer  that  question.    Bead  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  Not  all  through  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bubbows.  "  Not  all  through  I  did  not,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.  You  can  be  excused,  but  do  not 
leave  the  city,  because  we  may  want  to  call  you  again. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  have  no  further  occasion  to  use  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  might. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  have  Mr.  Meyers  called  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  George  W.  Meyers. 

George  W.  Meyers,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Meyers,  will  you  kindly  tell  the  committee  your  full  name, 
age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  George  W.  Meyers. 

0.  You  will  have  to  speak  a  little  louaer  and  direct  your  atten- 
tion over  to  that  corner.    Your  age,  please? — ^A.  Forty-nine. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence? — A.  Paris,  111. 

Q.  And  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  in  the  banking  business. 
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Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  banking  business? — A^ 
The  last  time  about  two  and  one-n^f  vears. 

Q.  Prior  to  that,  what  business  were  you  engaged  in? — ^A.  Well, 
I  was  in  the  banking  business  and  county  treasurer  of  the  county  at 
the  same  time,  about  six  years  ago. 

Q.  When,  for  the  first  time,  were  you  elected  to  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture ? — A.  This  last  legislature  two  years  ago  this  fall. 

Q.  That  is  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  Democrat* 

Q.  House  or  senate? — ^A.  House. 

Q.  Mr.  Meyers,  who  was  the  minority  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  House  ? — A.  I^ee  O'Neill  Browne. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Browne  minority  faction? — ^A. 
I  was. 

Senator  Bukkows.  What  was  the  answer? — A.  I  was. 

Mr.  Austrian.  "  I  was."  Keep  up  your  voice,  please,  Mr.  Meyers, 
it  is  rather  hard  to  hear. 

Q.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  recall  the  election  on  the  26th  day  of  May, 
1900,  of  William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  of  that  vote  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  when 
the  joint  assembly  were  in  session,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
I^e  O'Neill  Browne?— A.  I  had. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  the  house  there. 

Q.  While  the  two  houses  were  in  joint  session? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  taking  of  the  vote  for  United  States 
Senator? — ^A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  do  not  know  just  how 
long;  just  a  short  time. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  who  sent  for  you,  if  anyone? — ^A. 
Well,  there  was  a  page  came  to  me  and  said  Mr.  Browne  wanted 
to  see  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  came  to  you  and  told  you  Mr.  Browne 
desired  to  see  you  ? — ^A.  I  was  at  my  desk. 

Q.  How  far  removed  from  Mr.  Browne's  desk  was  your  desk? — A. 
My  desk  was  three  rows  back  of  Mr.  Browne's. 

Q.  Pursuant,  or  in  response  to  that  message,  did  you  go  to  Mr. 
Browne's  desk? — A.  I  dia. 

Q.  Will  you  toll  the  committee  what,  if  any,  conversation  you  then 
had  with  Mr.  Browne? — A.  I  went  down  to  his  desk  and  sat  down 
on  a  chair  right  beside  him,  and  he  says:  "  We  are  going  to  put  this 
over  to-day,  and  I  would  like  you  to  go  with  us."  I  says:  "Lee,  I 
can't  do  it." 

Q.  What  else? — A.  Then  he  says  that  there  are  some  good  state 
jobs  to  give  away  and  the  ready  necessary.  I  says:  "  I  can't  help  it; 
I  can't  go  with  you." 

Q.  "  The  ready  necessary,"  that  is  correct,  is  it,  that  I  repeat? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Meyers,  did  anything  else  take  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Browne  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  he  insisted  upon  me  to  see  the 
speaker,  that  is  all;  that  was  the  end  of  our  conversation  as  far  as 
that  was  concerned. 

Q.  Did  he  state  why  he  wanted  you  to  see  the  speaker? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  he  only  said  the  speaker  wanted  to  see  me,  and  for  me  to  go  and 
see  the  speaker. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  speaker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  conyersation  did  you  have  with  the  speaker? — ^A.  He  was 
standing  behind  his  desk  and  turned  around  and  we  shook  hands; 
I  think  we  shook  hands;  and  he  says:  ^^  We  are  goin^  to  ^  put  this 
over '  to-day.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  hdp  us  out,''  or 
^  go  with  us,"  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  What  did  you  reply  ? — ^A.  I  told  him  I  could  not 

Q.  Did  that  terminate  the  conversation  ? — ^A.  He  said :  ^  I  should 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  go  with  us." 
I  told  him  I  could  not  and  went  back  to  my  desk. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Browne  had  stated  to  you  what  you  have  detailed 
here,  did  you  go  back  to  your  desk  after  visiting  the  speaker? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  vote  taken  then? — ^A.  There  was. 

Q.  Had  that  been  the  first  time  that  any  Democrats,  so  far  as  you 
know,  on  that  ninety-sixth  ballot,  or  ninety-fifth  ballot,  I  think  it 
was,  that  anv  Democrats  had  voted  for  a  Republican  in  the  joint 
assembly? — ^A.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that,  was  there  any  discussion  so  far  as  you  know,  or 
any  discussion  with  jrou,  with  reference  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
by  the  Democratic  side? — ^A.  No;  nobody  ever  said  anything  to  me 
about  it,  only  just  a  kind  of  rumor;  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  general — ^you  say  there  was  a  rumor? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  rumors  were? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  half  of  them  now. 

Q.  Well,  as  much  as  you  remember. — ^A.  Well,  it  was  believed  there 
that  Mr.  liorimer  would  be  elected. 

Q.  And  when  did  that  start — that  rumor  start? — ^A.  Well,  I  think 
the  dav  before,  maybe. 

Q.  On  the  25th  ?— A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  Or  24th,  which? — ^A.  Somewhere  along  there;  I  don't  just 
remember. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  24th  or  25th  of  May,  1909,  were  there  any  rumors 
around  there  about  Mr.  Lorimer  being  elected? — ^A.  Well,  not  that 
I  remember  of. 

Q.  Were  any  means  or  methods  of  the  election  discussed  there 
around  the  house? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  will  object  to  that,  if  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee please.  The  other  day  when  White  was  on  the  stand  they  at- 
tempted to  show  what  somebody  else  told  him.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  purpose  of  this  is,  what  this  may  be  leading  to,  but  this  witness 
can  not  detail  what  he  heard  somebody  else  say  on  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  one  hundredth  degree  removed  rumors.  I  submit  it  is  not 
competent  to  be  admitted  here  to  encumber  this  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  will  you  confine  your  questions 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hanbcy: 

Q.  Mr.  Meyers,  the  speaker  that  you  referred  to  was  a  Republi- 
can?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  him  for  speaker? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  many  of  the  Democrats  vote  for  that  Republican  for 
speaker  ? — ^A.  AH  but  one. 
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Q.  All  of  the  Deniwrats  in  the  house  extrept  one  voted  for  that 
speaker,  and  it  was  through  the  Democratic  vote,  and  a  few  Re- 
publicans, that  he  was  elected,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  speaker  had  been  speaker  of  the  house  at  several  previous 
sessions,  had  he  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  that  was  my  first  session; 
but  I  heard  he  was  speaker  twice. 

Q.  Twice  before  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  Democrats — ^he  had  treated  them  fairly,  and  every- 
body fairly,  and  they  were  ready  to  vote  for  him? — ^A.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  understanding. 

Q.  It  was  known  that  a  Democrat  could  not  be  elected  speaker, 
wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  also  known  at  the  time  you  had  this  talk,  that  you 
say  vou  had  this  talk  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  to  every  Democrat  in 
the  house,  that  a  Democrat  could  not  be  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor?— ^A.  It  was  not  supposed  they  could  be;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  known  to  you  and  every  known  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic part  of  the  house  that  a  Democrat— or  the  joint  session — ^that  a 
Democrat  could  not  be  elected  United  States  Senator? — A.  Not  un- 
less they  went  to  them. 

Q.  Not  unless  the  Republicans  went  to  the  Democrats,  as  you  went 
to  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  There  was  a  considerable  Republican  majority  in  the  house  ? — 
A.  Yea 

Q.  What  was  it,  about? — A.  I  don't  just  recollect. 

Senator  Burrows.  Does  not  the  record  show  that? — ^A.  I  think  64 
Democrats  in  the  house,  the  way  I  recollect  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Out  of  151. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three? — A.  Yes;  168. 

Q.  And  all  the  others  were  Republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  either  house  except  Republicans  and 
Democrats? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  other  members  of  the  house  or  of  the  joint 
session,  before  Senator  Lorimer's  name  was  mentioned  as  a  candi- 
date, about  the  Democrats  voting  for  Speaker  Shurtleff? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  there  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  or  would 
be  voted  for? — A.  Oh,  he  had  been  voted  for  all  along. 

Q.  Yes.  And  he  had  been  voted  for  for  United  States  Senator 
for  a  considerable  time  before  the  26th  of  May? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically  all  the  business  of  the  house  and  senate  had  been  dis- 
posed of  before  the  26th  of  May,  hadn't  it? — ^A.  A  great  deal  of  it; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  26th  of  May  was  later  than  the  legislature  generally 
sat,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  everybody  in  both  house  and  senate  was  anxious  to  get 
away  and  go  back  home  to  their  business  or  occupation,  weren't 
they? — ^A.  They  seemed  to  be:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  understood  that  neither  Senator  Hopkins,  Mr.  Foss, 
Mr.  Mason,  or  Mr.  Webster,  the  four  prominent  candidates  whose 
names  were  submitted  to  the  direct  primaries,  could  be  elected  at  that 
session  ? — A.  It  seemed  that  way  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yes.  Isn't  it  true  that  Governor  Deneen  was  discussed  as  a  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator,  and  was  not  their  talk  that  hi? 
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name  would  I>e  presented  as  a  candidate? — ^A.  I  heard  such  talk 
around  the  lobby, 

Q.  And  there  was  talk  of  that  kind  among  the  Democrats,  wasn't 
there? — ^A.  Everybody  talked  about  it 

Q.  Yes.    And  Governor  Deneen  was  a  Republican? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  that  ^our  seat  was  three  seats  back  of  Mr.  Browne. 
Was  it  on  the  same  side  of  the  aisle  or  across  the  aisle? — ^A.  Across 
the  aisle. 

Q.  You  said  a  page  went  to  your  seat  and  asked  you  to  go  to  Mr. 
Browne's  place.  Was  that  the  page  who  stood  during  all  that  session 
of  the  joint  session  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk? — ^A.  Now,  there  are  several 
pages  there.  I  could  not  tell  you  which  one  it  was. 
^  Q.  I  know  there  are  several,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  want  to  iden- 
tify this  one. 

Senator  Bubrows.  He  says  he  can  not  tell  which  one  it  was. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  was  one  that  stood  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk  all 
that  day  or  all  that  session? — ^A.  No;  not  all  that  session;  there  are 
different  boys  stood  there. 

Q.  You  testified  at  the  two  trials  of  People  v.  Browne  in  Cook 
County,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  either  of  those  trials  did  you  ever  testify  that  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne  asked  you  to  go  and  see  the  speaker  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Buhrows.  What  was  the  answer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  never  mentioned  that  fact  on  either  the  direct 
or  cross  examination  of  either  of  those  trials? — ^A.  I  aimed  to  tdl  at 
the  last  trial,  but  they  would  not  let  me. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  do  it? — ^A.  They  would  not  let  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  it,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  it  cm  the  first,  either,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  county  did  you  say  you  were  from  ? — A.  Edgar. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Meyers,  that  all  of  the  people  who  want — 
in  politics  or  others  matters,  where  they  want  to  meet  parties  in 
southern  Illinois  or  south  central  Illinois,  meet  in  St.  Louis,  isn't  that 
the  most  convenient  place ;  isn't  that  the  most  common  place  of  meet- 
ing?— ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  no;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  there  to  meet  other  political  associates? — 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  nobody  asked  you  to  vote  for  Senator  JLorimer  except  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  and  what  you  say  the  speaker  asked  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  wasn't  any  doubt  but  what  Speaker  Shurtleff  was  for 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  all  of  the  time? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  talked  and  understood  there  that  William  Lorimer  did 
not  want  to  be  United  States  Senator  and  would  not  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  prior  to  the  25th  or  26th  of  May  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  hear  that  talk? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  all  kinds 
of  talk. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  hear  that  talk? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Browne  meant 
when  he  said  "  plenty  of  the  ready  necessary?  " 
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Judge  Hanbgy.  That  is  objected  to,  what  his  understanding  wa& 

Senator  Burrows.  Was  that  in  reference  to  the  appointment! 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  Mr.  Chairman,  "  the  ready  necessary."  He  is 
asking  him  to  tell  this  honorable  committee  what  the  witness  thought. 
It  is  an  operation  of  his  mind,  and  I  submit  it  is  not  proper. 

Senator  Bubbowb.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  the  question. 

(Question  read  J 

The  WrrNEss.  I  supposed  he  meant  money ;  I  did  not  know  what 
else. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  nobody  could  give  out  state  jobs 
except  Governor  Deneen,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sav  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  Lee  O'Neill  Browne 
said  to  you,  tliat  "  there  are  plenty  of  state  jobs?  " — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "And  ready  necessary  f" 

Senator  Frazier.  Did  Mr.  Browne  make  any  explanation  of  what 
he  meant,  '*  We  are  going  to  put  this  over  to-day?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  by  that,  his  election? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  that  connection  that  he  st«ated  that  there  were 
state  jobs  and  plenty  of  the  "  ready  necessary?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  declmed  to  receive  either  a  state  job  or  "plenty  of  the 
ready  necessary  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Were  any  state  jobs  or  any  "  ready  necessary " 
offered  to  you  by  anvbody  ? — A.  Just  as  I  stated  it  right  here. 

Q.  Well,  Senator  Frazier  asked  you  if  you  did  not  refuse  to  receive 
any  of  the  state  jobs  or  any  of  the  "  ready  necessary  "  and  voted  for 
Senator  Lorimer.  Now,  I  want  to  know  did  anybody  ever  offer  you 
a  state  job? — ^A.  Only  as  Browne  stated. 

Q.  There  wasn't  anything  said  in  the  form  of  a  job,  except  that 
general  statement  there,  as  to  the  state  job  or  the  "ready  neces- 
sa^?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  at  the  time  or  had  known  that  Governor  Deneen  was 
friendly  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  that  at  all  ?  You  knew  nobody  could  give  out 
state  jobs  but  the  governor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Bubrows.  That  is  all.    Will  you  need  this  witness  further? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  be  excused,  then.  Is  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Clark  present? 

Mr.  N^ixoN.  Mr.  Clark  is  not  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  Mr.  Garfield  here? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  gave  you  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Senator  Burrows.  nTio  did  you  say  was  here,  Mr.  Shephard  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Shephard  is. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  Shephard. 

Mr  Austrian.  If  I  am  to  examine  Mr.  Shephard  I  would  like  the 
same  privilege  of  cross-examination. 

Henry  A.  Shephard,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian*,  and 
testified  as  follows: 
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Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Henry  A.  Shephard. 

Q.  Will  you  talk  over  that  way,  I  will  catch  it.  Wliat  is  your 
business,  Mr.  Shephard? — ^A.  I  am  in  the  banking  business,  cashier 
in  tiiie  state  bank  of  Jerseyville,  HI. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  were  you  not?— 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  The  forty-sixth  general  assembly? — ^A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  are  a  member  of  that  general  assembly? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q*  Have  you  ever  had  any  discussion  with  anyone,  prior  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  with  reference  to  his  election? — A.  Only 
once — ^well,  I  may  say  twice. 

Senator  Burrows.  Can  you  speak  a  little  louder  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  When? — ^A.  The  first  time,  I  do  not  know  just 
how  long  it  was  prior  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  possibly 
a  week;  it  may  not  have  been  quite  so  long.  I  had  come  from  my 
home,  went  in,  and  was  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Ilotel  at  Springfield,  and 
Mr.  Browne  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  he  made  this 
remark :  "  There  is  going  to  be  something  doing  soon  in  the  electi(m 
of  the  United  States  Senator,"  and  I  saio,  "  Whom  is  it  to  be?  "  He 
said,  "  Lorimer."  He  said,  "'  Could  you  vote  for  Lorimer?  "  I  said, 
"  No,  indeed,  I  could  not."  I  said,  "  There  is  only  one  thing,  Lee, 
that  can  induce  me  to  consider  it."  I  said,  "  If  1  could  prevent  a 
fellow  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  post-office  in  my  town  from  securing 
that  post-office  I  may  be  induced  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer."  He  says, 
"  Oh,  that  can  not  enter  into  it." 

Senator  Burrows.  He  said  what? — ^A.  "  That  can  not  enter  into  it." 
I  said,  "  Well^  nothing  else  could  induce  me."  That  is  all  that  was 
said  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  You  fix  that  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  the  26th  of 
May,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right. — ^A.  It  was  some  days 

Judge  Hanect.  A  week  or  two  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  fixed  the  day  of  the  election. 

A.  It  may  have  been  all  of  a  week;  it  was  some  days  before;  I  do 
not  know  just  how  many  days,  but  it  was  several  days  before  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lorimer.    Now,  do  you  wish  the  next 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  the  time. — ^A.  All  right.  The  next  time  I  talked 
with  anybody  about — - 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  state  all  the  conversation? — ^A.  That 
was  all  the  conversation;  that  is,  he  left  me  and  went  elsewhere. 
The  day  Mr.  Tx)rimer  was  elected,  shortly  before  the  time  for  the 
convening  session,  I  was  sitting  in  the  seat — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  proper;  if  it  is  not,  stop  me — Mr.  George  Alschuler,  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  who  sat  a  couple  of  seats  away  from  me,  had 
been  out  somewhere  and  came  in.  He  said,  "  So  there  is  going  to 
be  something  doinff  to-day,"  or  some  remark  similar  to  that,  and  he 
said,  "Are  you  witn  us? "  I  says,  "With  you  on  what?"  He  said. 
"Are  you  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer?"  and  I  said,  "No;  not  me." 
He  immediately  left.  Well,  I  was  sitting  in  my  seat  in  the  end  of 
the  row.  Presently  Mr.  Browne  came  to  me  again  and  he  called 
me  to  the  back  of  the  assembly  room  near  the  door,  and  his  part  of 
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the  conversation  was  this:  He  said,  calling  me  by  my  first  name, 
Harry — of  course,  my  real  name  is  Henry — ^but  he  says,  ''Harry, 
aren't  you  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer  to-day  ? "  and  I  said,  "  No ;  in- 
deed I  am  not.  .  '*  My  soul !  "  he  said,  "  are  you  going  to  throw  us 
down  that  way  ?  All  of  vour  friends  are  going  to  vote  for  Lorim^*." 
I  said,  "Lee,  I  never  threw  anybody  down  in  my  life.  I  never 
promised  you  I  would  vote  for  Liorimer,  did  I  ? ''  He  said,  "  No ; 
you  haven't,  but  we  thought  you  were."  I  says,  "  Well,  you  have 
been  reckoning  without  your  host."  He  said,  "  You  recall  the  con- 
versation we  had  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  wherein  you  spoke  to  me 
about  the  appointment  of  the  postmaster  of  Jerseyville  and  you 
said,  '  That  can't  enter  into  it,' ''  and  he  said,  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I 
supposed  that  you  had  a  Republican  Congressman  in  your  district, 
and  if  you  haa,  the  Congressman  would  have  the  appointment  of 
the  postmasters ;  but  I  have  learned  now,"  he  says,  "  your  Congress- 
man is  Mr.  Rainey,"  and  he  said  it  would  be  up  to  the  Senators  to 
make  this  appointment,  "  and  Mr.  Lorimer  will  make  you  the  prom- 
ise you  want.^'  I  said,  "  Well,  Lee,  I  don't  want  to  vote  for  him ;  I 
would  rather  not.  You  have  got  enough  without  me."  He  said, 
"We  have  not  got  enough  without  you."  I  said,  "I  believe  you 
have  enough ;  I  don't  want  to  vote  for  him.  But  do  you  suppose  he 
would  make  me  that  promise?  "  and  he  said,  "  He  will,  and  he  will 
keep  it."  I  said,  "  I  will  go  back  and  see  if  he  will."  I  did  not  go 
with  him ;  I  would  not  go  with  him.  I  went  back.  He  said  he  was 
there  in  the  speaker's  room — ^Mr.  Lorimer  was  in  the  speaker's 
room.  I  went  behind  the  speaker's  chair  to  the  speaker's  room. 
Mr.  Browne  was  in  the  hallway  that  runs  in  front  of  those  rooms 
and  Mr.  Lorimer  was  in  the  speaker's  room.  Mr.  Browne  started 
to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  but  Mr.  Lorimer  said,  "  I  know  Mr. 
Sheppard."  Mr.  Browne  withdrew,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Lorimer" — 
do  you  gentlemen  want  all  of  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed. 

A.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  have  been  asked  to  vote  for  you  for 
United  States  Senator."  I  said,  "  I  am  a  rock-ribbed  Democrat  and 
have  always  have  been,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  in  this  world 
that  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  you  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
that  would  be  to  prevent  the  editor  in  Jerseyville,  who  has  maligned 
me  for  nine  or  ten  years  in  his  newspaper  and  who  is  now  a  candidate 
for  the  post-office,  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  the  post-office.  He 
is  the  deputy,  now,"  1  told  him.  "  The  gentleman's  name  is  Richards 
who  is  the  postmaster,"  and  I  included  them  both  in  it.  I  said,  "  If 
you  will  promise  me  that  neither  Mr.  Richards  nor  Mr.  Becker  shall 
be  made  the  postmaster,  I  will  vote  for  you."    He  said,  "I  will 


elected  Senator,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  I  can  fulfill  my 
promise  to  you."  I  said,  "I  will  vote  for  you,  Mr.  Lorimer,  for 
Senator."  And  I  took  my  seat,  and  when  the  roll  was  called  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  You  relied  on  that  promise  did  you? — A.  I  did,  and  I  am 
relying  on  it  yet. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  consideration! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  was  the  moving  cause  for  your  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  the  only  cause. 

Q.  The  only 'moving  cause? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  so-called  Browne  faction? — A*  I 
was. 

Q.  After  the  joint  assembly  adjourned  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909, 
did  you  return  to  your  home? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  your  home  ? — ^A  Jersey ville,  111. 

Q.  How  far  from  St.  Louis  ? — A.  It  is  about  43  or  44  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  Ottawa? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  distance 
from  Ottawa. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheppard,  when  after  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  assem- 
bly did  you  go  to  St.  Jjouis  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you.  I  am  in  St. 
Louis  nearly  every  week. 

Q.  When  after  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  assembly  on  the  4th 
or  5th  of  June  did  you  go  to  St.  Louis? — ^A  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
exact  date,  sir. 

Q.  When  after  the  joint  assembly,  at  St.  Louis  for  the  first  time, 
did  you  meet  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  in  St.  Louis? — ^A  I  can't  remember 
the  date.  I  met  h^'m  there  some  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
joint  session. 

Q.  How  long  would  you  say  after? — ^A.  For  my  life,  I  can't  tell 
you  how  long. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — ^A.  Where  did  I  meet  "him? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  By  appointment? — ^A.  He  wrote  me  a  letter,  or  sent  me  a  tele- 
gram, I  can  not  say  which. 

Q.  To  meet  him  in  St  Louis? — A.  It  read  something  like  this, 
"  I  will  be  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis,"  naming  the  exact 
date.    "  If  convenient,  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Q.  You  destroyed  that  letter,  did  you? — ^A.  I  presume  I  have;  I 
don't  know  where  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  searched  for  it  since,  have  you  ? — A^  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  into  the  hotel  in  St.  Louis,  the  Southern 
Hotel,  where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Browne? — A.  I  first  went  to  the 
Southern  Hotel  when  I  got  into  St.  Louis.  I  went  to  the  clerk,  and 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  number  of  Mr.  Browne's  room.  The  clerk 
told  me  that  Mr.  Browne  had  not  arrived  yet,  but  that  they  had  re- 
ceived some  word  from  him — ^I  don't  know  whether  thev  said  letter 
or  not,  but  I  presume  it  was  a  telegram— word  from  him  that  his 
train  was  delayed,  and  he  would  not  be  in  until  11  o'clock,  or  at  a 
later  time  anyhow.  I  went  about  town  somewhere,  and  I  returned 
there  about  the  time  they  indicated  to  me  that  Mr.  Browne  would 
return,  and  I  went  to  the  clerk  and  I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Browne  was 
in  his  room,  and  he  said  he  was.  He  called  a  bell  boy  and  took  me  to 
his  room. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  register  while  you  were  standing  at  the 
desk  to  see  whether  Mr.  Browne  had  come? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Wasn't  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1909  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  positively  that  it  was;  but,  from  what  has 
occurred,  I  would  suppose  that  it  was  that  date. 

Q.  On  the  21st  day  of  June? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  could  not  say  for  sure 
that  it  was. 

Q.  You  went  up  into  Mr.  Browne's  room,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  did,  sir^ 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  St.  Louis  again  in  response  to  any  message  from 
any  other  member? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q»  Were  you  in  St.  Louis  thfe  day  Mr.  Wilson  was  there? — ^A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Wilson? — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  Wilson  at  the 
Southern  HoteL 

Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  lobby. 

Q.  Yes.  Will  you  give  us  the  date? — ^A.  About  that  date — ^I  have 
nothing  to  fix  it  in  my  mind,  except  facts  which  have  transpired  since. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  the  15th  day  of  July  ? — A.  I  could  not 
swear  positively  that  it  was,  but  in  the  light  of  what  happened  I  be- 
lieve it  was  that  date. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  there? — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Luke,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Beckemever ;  I  would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  VVhite?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  White ;  yes,  sir ;  I  met  Mr.  White  there. 

Q.  And  Wilson  ? — ^A.  ites^  sir. 

Q.  Joe  Clark?— A.  Let's  see  about  White,  whether — ^yes;  I  think  I 
met  White,  and  I  met  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  Now A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Shephard,  they  were  all  part  of  the  minority  faction — ^the 
Browne  faction  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  understood  and  recognized? — ^A:  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  you  surprised  to  see  any  of  those  gentlemen  there? — 
A.  Well 

Q.  Yes  or  no,  please. — ^A.  I  can't  say  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Browne— did  you  get  any  letter  from  Mr. 
Browne,  after  your  meeting  with  Wilson  in  St.  Louis,  giving  any 
reason  why  he  was  not  there  1 — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  tell  you  why  Browne  did  not  come? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  tell  you  why  Browne  had  not  come? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  that  Browne  was  suffering  with  ptomaine 
{>oisoning  on  or  about  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  it  since?— A.  Why,  I  heard  of  it  in 
the  testimony,  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Wilson  why  Browne  had  not  come? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  was  not  expected — I  was  not  expecting  to  see  Mr.  Browne  there,  or 
Mr.  Wilson  either. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  Southern  Hotel  on  this  15th 
day  of  July  ? — A.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the  gentlemen. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want. — A.  I  will  tell  you  the  very  reason  that 
took  me  to  St.  Louis  that  day.  I*  unfortunately,  owned  a  White 
steamer  automobile,  and  the  day  before  I  noticed  that  the  steam  was 
escaping  badly  in  it,  and  when  I  drove  into  my  garage  that  night,  I 
said  to  the  young  man  whQ  took  care  of  my  car,  I  said,  "  We  will 
have  to  take  up  on  this  packing,  it  makes  a  noise  like  a  steamboat." 
He  said,  ^'  I  have  taken  up  all  I  can  on  it,  Mr.  Shephard."  and  I  said, 
"  Put  in  more  packing,"  ne  said,  "  I  haven't  any  more." 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  it  necessarv  for  the  witness  to  go  into  the 
conversation  between  himself  and  the  chauffeur? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  you  went  to  get  the  White  steamer  fixed? — ^A, 
No;  I  went  down  to  get  some  packing. 

Q.  Oh. — ^A.  I  said,  '^  I  have  got  to  ^  to  St.  Louis  some  time,  and 
J  Kvill  go  to-morrow  and  get  some  packmg  for  that  machine." 
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Q.  Did  you  get  the  packing? — ^A.  I  certainly  did,  sir;  I  certainly 
did,  sir;  and  it  .was  very  necessary  for  that  machine  to  have  packing. 
[Lau^hter.1 

Q.  Mr.  Shephard,  did  you  have  an  account  in  any  bank  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  15th  day  of  tfuly,  1909  ? — A.  The  State  Bank  of  Jersey- 
ville  had  an  account  there. 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  you  if  you  had  one? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  did  that  day  or  not — ^at  that  time  or  not.  I  had  had  an 
account  in  the  St.  Louis — in  the  National  Bank  of  C!ommerce — the 
Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company. 

Q.  Dia  you  have  an  account  on  that  day  or  shortly  thereafter? — A, 
I  can  not  say  now  for  surely ;  I  would  not  say  positively  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  a  cashier  in  a  bank? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  I  had  an 
account  there  at  times,  and  the  money  would  be  drawn  out,  and 
there  would  be  no  balance  left  there,  and  then  after  a  while  I  would 
have  another  balance. 

Q.  And  when  there  was  no  balance  there  you  closed  the  ac- 
count?— ^A.  Well 

Q.  Sir? — A.  The  account  would  close  itself,  I  guess. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Shephard,  did  you  have  a  safety  deposit  vault  any- 
where?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  That  is,  my  brother  and  I  have  one  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Mr.  Shephard,  were  you  at  the  safety  box  or  the  safety  vault 
in  St.  Louis  on  either  of  the  occasions  you  have  detailed  when  you 
met  Browne,  and  when  you  met  Wilson? — A.  I  was  at  the  safety 
deposit  vaults  the  day  I  met  Mr.  Wilson,  I  think  before  I  met  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  time  you  met  Mr.  Wilson? — A.  It  was 
along  about  11  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  met  him  at  the  same  time — were  you  there  at  the  same  time 
Beckemeyer,- White,  Link,  and  the  other  gentlemen  you  have  men- 
tioned were  present  whom  you  have  mentioned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  on  or  about  11  o'clock? — A.  I  think  it  was 
about  II  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  tell  this  committee  you  were  at  the  safety 
vault? — ^A.  It  was  that  day,  I  think  before  dinner.  I  would  not  be 
positive,  but  before  I  met  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  be  understood  that  this  is  a  positive  fixing 
of  the  time? — ^A.  No^  sir;  I  would  not  be  so  understood.  I  went  up 
there  before  I  met  Mr,  Wilson.  If  you  will  let  me  explain  to  the 
Senators  how  I  knew  that  Wilson  was  in  town  that  day,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  explanation. 

Q.  I  have  no  objection.  Make  it  brief. — ^A.  I  will  tell  you.  When 
I  arrived  in  the  city  I  went  to  see  a  haberdashery,  F.  A.  Steer  Fancy 
Goods  Company.  From  there  I  went  to  the  Planters'  Hotel,  down  to 
the  closet.  As  I  came  up  out  of  there,  out  the  front  of  the  hotel  that. 
fronts  out  on  Fourth  street,  I  started  north  on  Fourth  street  and  I 
met  Representative  Luke,  and  he  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me 
and  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  up  on 
liOcust  street,  to  this  safety  deposit  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
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pany,  and  to  a  tailor,  and  he  said,  "Do  you  know  Bob  Wilson  is  in 
town?  "  I  said,  "No;  I  didn't."  He  said,  "Well,  he  is  in  town,  at 
the  Southern  Hotel,  and  I  am  on  my  way  down  to  see  him.  C!ome  on 
down  with  me."  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  I  said,  "  I  can't  go  now, 
I  have  an  appointment."  I  said,  "  Will  he  be  in  the  city — ^how  long 
will  he  be  in  the  city ? "  He  said,  "Noon,  I  think."  I  said,  "If  I 
get  through  I  will  go  down  and  see  him,  and  if  I  don't  see  him  you 
say  '  hello '  to  him  for  me."  We  separated  then.  After  that  I  went 
up  to  my  tailor's  on  Locust  street,  Mr.  HoUoway,  and  I  either  tried 
on  a  suit  or  I  ordered  a  suit.  I  have  forgotten  which  it  was.  From 
there  I  went  to  the  Southern  Hotel.  If  I  did  not  go  into  the  safety 
deposit  vault  then,  why  I  did  afterwards  to  clip  some  coupons  off  of 
some  bonds  we  had  in  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Shephard,  what  time  did  you  leave  St.  Louis  that  night  ? — 
A.  I  left  St.  Louis  about  5 — I  think  the  train  left  about  5.26. 

Q.  What  time  did  Wilson  leave  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  see 
Wilson  at  all  after  I  left  him.     I  left  him  about 

Q.  About  12  o'clock? — A.  A  little  before  noon. 

Q.  Mr.  Shephard,  did  Wilson  aslc  you  to  change  a  $500  bill  that 
day? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  exhibit  a  $500  bill  to  you  that  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  did 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  other  sum  of  money  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  room  that  Wilson  occupied  that  dav  in  the  Southern 
Hotel  when  you  got  in  there,  were  all  of  these  gentlemen  whose  names 
you  have  mentioned  in  the  room  or  some  of  them? — A.  My  recollec- 
tion is,  I  think  I  met  some  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Southern  Hotel  and  we  went  up  to  that  room,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilson  give  any  of  them  any  money? — ^A.  I 
did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  packages? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  some  considerable  length  of  time? — A.  I  was 
there  possibly  a  half  hour ;  it  might  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  hold  private  conversations  with  Mr. 
AVilson? — A.  Not  that  I  can  recall,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilson  take  any  of  them  into  the  bathroom  ? — 
A  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  take  you  into  the  bathroom? — A.  He  called  me  into 
the  bathroom ;  yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q.  You  were.subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury  here,  weren't  you  ? — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  Cook  County? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wayman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  charge  of  an  officer? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  was  called — I  went  before  the  grand  Jury  on 
Wednesday ;  I  think  it  was  after  dinner.  I  went  to  my  hotel  Wednes- 
day night.  They  served  summons  on  me  to  come  back  Thursday. 
'J'hursday  I  sat  around  in  the  anteroom  of  the  grand-jury  room  all 
day,  except  I  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Arnold  a  few  times  and  was  ad- 
ministered some  degrees. 
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Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Arnold  ? — ^A.  He  is  the  assistant  state's  attorney. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Arnold  do  or  say  to  you  ?  What  do  you  mean  ! — 
A.  If  you  want  my  statement,  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want. — ^A.  AJil  right.  About  11  o'clock  Thurs- 
day morning  he  called  me  out  of  the  waiting  room  of  the  grand  jury 
room,  back  into  another  room  right  on  the  same  floor,  and  he  said, 
"  Shephard,  Bob  Wilson  has  been  in  before  the  grand  jury,  and  he 
gave  some  testimony  there  that  you  are  going  to  be  indicted  on  for 
perjury."  Pointing  his  finger  at  me,  he  said,  "  You  have  lied  to  23 
representative  men  of  Chicago."  I  began  to  expostulate,  but  I  saw 
it  was  useless. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  refer  ? — ^A.  Pointing  at  me. 

Q.  And  the  23  men — ^who  were  they  ? — ^A.  The  grand  jury. 

Q.  Of  Cook  County  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  He  said,  "  You  have  perjured  your  soul."  He  says, 
"  Think  what  it  means  to  vou.  You  stand  high  in  your  community. 
You  are  an  officer  of  a  bank.  The  gates  of  the  penitentiary  are  open- 
ing to  you.  Now,  the  grand  jury  has  voted  an  indictment  against 
you  for  perjury,  and  it  is  now  drawn,  but  if  you  will  go  back  into 
that  grand-]ury  room  and  tell  the  truth  and  confess  we  will  nolle 
pros  the  perjury  indictment  and  we  will  give  you  immunity  on  your 
confession." 

Do  you  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Senator  Bubeows.  Go  on. 

A.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Arnold,  that  grand  jury  can  indict  me  for  per- 
jury, but  you  can't  convict  me  of  perjury.  I  have  not  perjured  my- 
self, and  I  will  not  go  there  and  perjure  my  soul  by  the  confession  to 
a  crime  of  which  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are  just  to  escape  that  per- 
jury indictment.    Go  on  with  your  perjury  indictment." 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  After  that  I  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Whom?  By  whom? — ^A.  Now,  I  don't  know  who 
placed  me  in  his  custody  at  noon.    I  had  to  go  to  lunch  with  him. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  placed  in  his  custody  ? — A.  I 
was  up  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  grand-jury  room  and  the  officer 
came  to  me;  I  just  can't  recall  his  name  now. 

Q.  Was  it  Oakley?— A.  Okey. 

Q.  Okey?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  of  the  state  attorney's  police  officers? — ^A.  I  believe  so.  I 
went  to  lunch  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  up  in  the  waiting  room? — A.  I  can't 
recall.    I  don't  know  now  I  was  placed  in  his  custody,  or  who,  Judge. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  you  in  custody  ? — A.  I  don't  recall  that  he 
didj  but  he  went  with  me  to  dinner.  He  said — I  would  not  swear 
positively  what  he  said — but  I  have  forgotten  now  what  happened, 
but  he  went  to  dinner  with  me.  By  whom  he  was  directed  to  do  so 
or  what  was  said  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  dinner,"  do  you  mean  the  middle  of  the  day? — 
A.  Yes;  luncheon. 

Q.  Go  on.  "... 

Senator  Bubrows.  Did  he  go  upon  your  invitation? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not  by  a  good  deal.  We  went  to  a  restaurant  around  the  cor- 
ner somewhere  from  the  grand-jury  room.  We  had  dinner  or  lunch. 
Out  in  the  country  we  call  it  dinner,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  get  the 
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two  confounded.  We  went  back  to  the  waiting  room  of  the  grand 
jury,  just  outside  of  the  grand- jury  room.  1  was  kept  waiting 
around  there  the  entire  afternoon,  until  6  o'clock  that  night,  when 
I  was  called  into  the  grand- jury  room.  The  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  says:  "Mr.  Shephard,  we  have  decided  to  place  you  in  the  cus- 
tody of  an  ojfficer."  I  said:  "What  for?"  He  said:  "Well,  we 
think  it  best."  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  I  said  to  him:  "What 
have  I  done?  "  "  Well,  we  think  it  best  to  place  you  with  an  officer. 
You  will  go  with  the  officer."  I  said:  "Have  you  a  right  to  do 
this  ?  "  He  said :  "  We  think  we  have.  The  officer  will  treat  you 
kindly.  Mr.  Officer,  you  will  treat  Mr.  Shephard  kindly."  "  I  have 
no  doubt,"  I  saicL  "  of  his  kind  treatment ;  but  I  question  your  right 
to  do  this."  "  Well,  Mr.  Officer,  you  will  take  charge  of  Mr.  Shep- 
hard," and  Mr.  Officer  did  take  charge  of  Mr.  Shepnard. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  in  the 
grand- jury  room. 

Q.  Were  there  grand  jurors  present? — A.  The  other  grand  jurors 
were  there. 

Q.  Was  the  state's  attorney  or  one  of  his  assistants  there? — ^A.  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that,  I  did  not  notice  that. 

Q.  What  did  the  officer  do? — A.  He  took  charge  of  me.  We  went 
out  of  the  grand-jury  room  and  took  the  elevator  to  the  floor  where 
the  state  attorney's  office  is  located,  and  we  waited  around  there  about 
an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  state  attorney's  office? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  was 
with  Detective  O'Keefe  this  time,  and  presently  Mr.  Arnold 'came 
back. 

Q.  The  assistant  state's  attorney? — A.  Yes.  He  said,  "Come  in 
here,  Shephard,"  and  he-  took  me  through  offices  in  which  sat  White 
and  some  others,  through  to  an  office  and  into  another  one,  and  pres- 
ently he  went  out,  and  presently  Beckemeyer  came  in,  and  he  said 

Q.  Who  said  ? — A.  Mr.  Beckemeyer.    "  Were  you  in  St  Louis  " 

Q.  Who  said  that?— A.  Arnold.  (Continuing.)  "Juno  15?"  and 
he  said,  "I  was."  "Did  you  see  Bob  Wilson  there?"  "I  did." 
"  Did  he  give  you  any  money  ?  "  "  He  did."  "  How  much  ?  " 
"  Nine  hundred  dollars."  Then  Arnold  looked  at  me,  and  I  said — 
we  call  Beckemeyer  "  Becke  "  for  short — and  I  said,  "  Becke,  <lid 
you  see  me  get  any  money  there?  "  and  he  said,  "  I  did  not,  Shep." 
I  said,  "What  do  you  think  about  that,  Arnold?"  and  he  said, 
"  Beckemeyer,  you  may  come  otit."  He  went  out,  and  then  I  went  out 
back  to  my  officer.  Then  I  left  there  and  went  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  where  I  had  a  room.  I  had  to  change  my  room  and  get  a  suite 
of  rooms,  two  rooms  with  a  bath  connecting,  and  that  officer  slept  in 
one  room  and  I  in  another. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  go  with  you  when  you  went  from  the  state  at- 
torney's office  on  that  occasion,  after  Beckemeyer  left  and  you  left  ? — 
A.  After  I  came  out  of  the  office  where  he  had  Beckemeyer  before  me, 
Mr.  O'Keefe  took  charge  of  me  again. 

Q.  Officer  O'Keefe?— A.  Officer  O'Keefe;  yes,  sir.  We  stood 
around  there  for  a  while,  I  think  it  was  7  o'clock  before  we  left  the 
criminal  court  building.  We  went  down  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel.  Now,  there  is  another  degree  in  the  afternoon  that  I  did  over- 
look, and  inasmuch  as  you  have  asked  for  it,  I  will  give  it  Arnold 
called  me  in  at  another  time  that  Thvirhduy  afternoon  and  he  said, 
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"  Now,  Shephard,  Mr.  Wnyman  has  consented  to  ffive  you  one  more 
chance."  1  said,  "  That  is  kind  of  him."  He  said,  "  Beckemeyer  is 
in  there  now  couprhing  up  his  guts,  and  if  you  want  to  20  in  and  do 
likewise,  this  is  your  last  chance  to  do  so,  and  I  said, ''  I  have  got 
no  ^ts  to  congh  up.    I  dont  care  to  go  into  the  grand-jury  room  and 

f)er]ure  myself  and  I  will  not  do  it."    He  said,  "All  right,  this  is  your 
ast  chance."    Well,  that  was  all  of  that.    Then  that  night  we  got 
down  to  the  Great  Northern  Hotel. 

.  Q.  When  you  say  we,  who  do  you  mean? — A.  Detective  O'Keefe 
and  myself. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  He  asked  me  if  he  sliould  register;  he  said.  "Do 
vou  want  me  to  register  under  my  own  name;  my  right  name?" 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  would  rather  you  would  not,  if  you  would  iust 
as  lief."  He  said,  "  What  name  shall  I  use?  "  I  gave  him  the  first 
name  that  came  to  my  mind,  "  Ellis  Smith."  He  registered  as 
"  Ellis  Smith,"  and  he  occupied  one  of  those  two  rooms  that  I  got 
and  I  occupied  the  other.  While  we  were  eating  supper  that  night 
at  the  grill  room  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  he  said  to  me,  "  Mr. 
Shephard,  I  am  in  rather  a  dilemma  myself.  I  left  a  baby  very  sick 
with  the  measles  this  morning." 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  that  doesn't  cut  any  figure. — A.  Well,  1  want 
to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  doesn't  matter. 

Judge  Hanect.  It  shows  the  talk  this  witness  had  with  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  I  have  no  objection;  go  on  and  tell  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Go  on  with  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Whether  the  baby  had  measles  or  not  .doesn't  cut 
any  figure. 

A.  It  comes  in  with  what  follows.  He  said :  "  I  would  give  the 
world  to  see  that  baby.  I  can  see  it  in  two  ways.  One  way  would 
be  to  leave  you  in  the  hotel  alone,  which  I  would  be  willing  to  do — 
willing  to  trust  you — ^but  you  would  have  to  stay  in  your  room,  be- 
cause if  you  went  into  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  somebody  might  see 
you,  and  it  would  get  me  in  bad.  The  other  way  would  be  for  you  to 
go  to  my  home  with  me."  I  said :  "  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  and  he  said 
"  in  Englewood."  I  said :  "  How  do  you  get  out  there,  on  the  ele- 
vated," and  he  said :  "  Yes;  by  making  a  change  or  two;  "  or  possibly 
he  said  three.  I  said :  "  I  want  to  see  the  baby  that  is  sick  with  the 
measles."  He  said :  "  Would  you  ^o  out  there  with  me,  tired  as  you 
are?  "  I  said : "  I  would  rather  do  it  than  stick  around  the  hotel  here, 
especiallv  if  I  had  to  stay  in  my  room.  I  would  be  glad  to  go."  I 
went  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  see  the  baby? — A.  I  did  not  see  the  baby 
sick  with  the  measles. 

Senator  Frazier.  Then  you  can't  testify  as  to  whether  the  baby 
had  measles  or  not? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.    He  changed  his 

Judge  Hanbcy.  There  were  several  other  eruptions ^ 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  see  the  baby? — A.  I  did  not,  sir.  He 
changed  his  clothes.  We  were  there  about  an  hour,  and  I  think  we 
took  a  Rock  Island  suburban  train  back  to  Chicago,  and  we  got 
back  about  11  o'clock  and  then  went  to  bed.  That  is,  we  went  to  bed 
about  1  or  half  past  1. 


' 
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Judge  Han  EC  Y.  Did  Officer  O'Keefe  tell  you  he  was  going  to  take 
you  in  custody  when  you  were  leaving  the  state's  attorney's  office  in 
the  criminal  court  building,  and  that  he  was  going  to  keep  you  in 
custody  that  night?  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  got  two  rooms  at  the 
Great  Northern? — A.  The  foreman  of  the  grand  lury  room  said: 
"  Mr.  Officer,  you  will  take  charge  of  Mr.  Shephard/' 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  took  place,  the  rest  of  it,  while  you  were  in 
the  custody  of  the  officer. — ^A.  Well,  we  went  to  bed  that  ni^ht   The 


Attorney  Arnold  called  me  into  the  room  adjoining- 
waiting  room  of  the  grand  jury  room — and  in  substance  he  said  tiiis: 
^^  Shephard,  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  treat  you  in  the  manner  I  did  last 
ni^ht.  but,"  he  said,  ^^  we  have  to  do  this  to  get  confessions,"  I  think  he 
said,  ^'  from  criminals."  Now,  I  am  not  attempting  to  recite  word  for 
word  what  he  said,  but  it  is  the  substance  of  it.  1  said :  ^^  I  have  felt 
like  I  was  being  treated  like  a  criminal,  but  I  am  not; "  and  he  said, 
^^  I  am  ^orry  that  I  had  to  do  this  work,  but  I  do  this  as  I  do  all  of  my 
work — as  well  as  I  know  how ; "  but  he  said,  "  I  went  to  the  front  for 
you  last  nijght,  Shephard,"  and  I  said  "  How  ? "  He  said :  "  Before 
the  grand  jury,  ana  told  them  that  I  had  submitted  you  to  all  of  the 
tests  I  knew  or,  and  that  you  were  weak  in  body  and  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  faint  several  times,  and  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  my  conclusion  I  wanted  to  ^ive  to  the  jury  was  that  Shep- 
hard got  no  money."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "Arnold,  if  you  said  that,  m 
spite  of  what  you  have  done  before,  I  do  thank  you ;  but  why  am  I 
in  the  custody  of  an  officer  ?  Why  was  I  last  night  ?  "  He  said : "  You 
are  not  now;  you  can  go  to  dinner,"  I  think  he  said,  but  he  may 
have  said  "  limch,"  "  without  an  officer,  but  would  ^ou  mind  going 
with  Link,  but  not  talking  to  him  about  this  ?  "  I  said :  "  Will  Link 
be  with  an  officer  ? "  He  said :  "  Yes ;  but  would  you  mind  going 
with  him?  "  I  said:  "I  don't  want  to  be  with  an  officer."  He  said: 
"  Wayman  wants  to  see  you  a  few  minutes  after  limcheon  or  after 
dinner,"  then  I  could  go  home.  I  said :  "  If  you  want  to  do  somethii^ 
for  me,  take  me  down  to  one  of  your  offices  and  give  me  an  easy  chair 
and  let  me  rest  there.  I  don't  want  any  lunch  '°or  "  dinner,"  which- 
ever I  called  it.    All  right ;  he  took  me  down  there. 

He  went  out  and  came  back  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  said :  "  Shep- 
hard, you  ou^ht  to  get  something  to  eat,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  something, 
you  need  it.'°  I  said :  "  I  believe  I  will ;  are  vou  going  to  send  an  om- 
cer  with  me? "  He  said:  "  No;  you  come  back  here  any  time  be- 
tween 2  and  3  o'clock,  and  come  to  this  room.  You  do  not  need  to 
come  to  the  grand  jury  room."  I  went  back  there  after  I  had  gotten 
my  luncheon,  and  he  Kept  me  sitting  there  until  6  o'clock  that  night, 
right  in  that  room.  About  6  o'clock  he  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
knew  a  man  in  Chicago  named  McMahon ;  he  said  there  was  a  man 
out  here  by  that  name  who  wants  to  see  me.  I  said :  "  I  don't  care 
to  see  him."  I  said :  "  Is  he  some  reporter  ?  "  He  said :  "  No ;  he  is 
a  lawyer."  'I  said:  "  I  don't  know  him  and  I  won't  see  him."  He 
said :  "  You  have  got  to  see  him.  I  have  got  to  make  good  for  him." 
I  said :  "  Is  he  a  Chicago  lawyer  ?  "  and  he  said  "  Yes."  And  I  asked 
him,  "  Is  he  a  reputable  lawyer?  "  and  he  said ^*  Yes."  And  I  said: 
"  Where  is  he?  "  and  he  said  "  That  is  he,"  pointing  out  through  an- 
other room,  where  I  could  see  a  large  man  sitting  in  tlie  hallway.    I 
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said:  "  Is  he  that  big  fellow  out  there?  "  and  he  said  "  Yes."  T  said: 
"  Well,  he  looks  pretty  good  to  me,"  and  I  grabbed  my  overcoat  and 
started  out,  and  as  I  got  nearly  there  McMahon  held  out  his  hand, 
and  as  I  remember  it  he  turned  around,  and  he  says,  ^^  Good  day,  Ar- 
nold ;  oome  with  me,  Shephard,  and  I  will  show  them  if  you  can  be 
treated  in  the  manner  you  have  been  treated."  I  said :  '^  This  listens 
eood  to  me."  I  said:  "Who  are  you? "  and  he  said,  "I  am  your 
friend.  I  have  been  sent  here  to  get  you  out  of  this."  So  I  went 
away  with  Lawyer  McMahon. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  before  the  grand  juiy  at  any  other  time? 

Senator  Bukbows.  I  would  like  to  have  him  go  on  with  his  stoiy. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  there  is  anything  else,  I  want  to  know  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  him  finish. 

A.  We  went  from  the  grand  jury  room,  as  I  remember  it,  down  to 
the  office  of  Murray,  Brown  &  Murray,  lawyers,  and  from  there  we 
went  to  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  and  I  paid  my  bill  and  took  my 
baggage  and  he  went  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  depot  with  me,  and  I 
took  the  train  home.  Just  before  I  left  Arnold  said  to  me:  ^'  If  we 
should  need  you,  Mr.  Shephard.  next  week,  will  you  come  back  with- 
out a  subpoena  ?  "    And  I  said, "  I  will." 

I  went  n(»ne  that  Friday  night,  and  Monday  night  Wayman  wired 
me  to  come  back  again,  and  he  sent  me  a  message:  '^  It  is  important 
that  you  return  to  Chicago  at  once."  Well,  I  nad  been  subpoenaed 
to  go  before  the  grand  jury  in  Sangamon  County  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  That  is  in  Sprin^eld? — A.  Springfield ;  yes.  I  wired  Mr. 
Wayman  the  next  morning  that — ^that  woSd  be  Tuesday  morning — 
wired  him  that  I  was  called  to  Springfield  and  I  would  be  in  Chicago 
Wednesday  morning.  I  took  a  train  leaving  my  town  at  10  o'clock 
and  went  to  Sprinrfeld,  and  went  to  State's  Attorney  Burke  an&  I 
told  him  that  Mr.  Wayman  had  wired  me  for  to  come  back,  and  he 
said :  "  You  go  up  and  get  through  with  Wayman  and  I  will  let  you 
know  when  I  can  use  you.  We  have  an  arrangement  by  which  he  is 
to  get  through  with  the  witnesses  before  I  use  them.  All  right,  you 
can  go  to  Chicago."  Well,  I  took  the  train  out  of  Springfield  that 
night  and  went  back  to  Chicago.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
criminal  court  building,  and  I  was  not  used  that  day.  The  next  day  I 
went  in  before  the  grand  jury  again  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  they 
excused  me  and  I  went  home  that  night. 

Judge  Haneot.  The  grand  jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  there  examine  you  or  question  you? — ^A.  Before 
the  grand  jury? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Wayman. 

Q.  What  about ;  was  it  these  same  matters  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  some  of  the 
same  reiterations,  and  he  asked  me  questions.  Is  it  proper  for  me 
to  tell  what  he  asked  me  before  the  grand  jurjr? 

Q.  Yes? — ^A.  That  I  never  understood  until  I  saw  the  paper  this 
morning  in  regard  to  that  $500  bill.  He  asked  me  if  Bob  Wilson 
gave  me  a  $600  bill  there,  and  I  said,  "  No." 

Judge  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  see  that  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing?— A.  I  saw  it  in  the  Tribune  that  Beckemeyer  or  somebody  had 
testified  that  Bob  Wilson  had  said  he  had  a  $500  bill,  and  that  some- 
body had  told  him  to  give  it  to  Shephard,  and,  as  I  say,  I  never  un- 
derstood what  he  meant  by  asking  me  about  that  $500  bill.  I  never 
understood  it  until  I  saw  tliat  was  the  testimony  of  Beckemeyer,  and  I 
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made  up  my  mind  that  he  must  have  told  them  som^hing  similar 
then. 

Q.  At  the  time  lie  put  that  question  or  anything  in  relation  to  it, 
between  the  time  that  Wayman  asked  you  anything  about  that  $500 
bill  before  the  grand  jury  last  May  an<i  the  time  that  you  saw  it  in 
the  Tribune  this  morning,  did  you  know  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  disclose  it  to  the  Tribune  this  morning? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  nobody  did  ? — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Beckemeyer  testified  to  it  yesterday.  You  know 
it  as  well  as  anybody  else,  Judge. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed  with  vour  statement. — A.  After  the 
grand  jury  examined  me  I  took  the  train  and  went  home,  and  the  next 
grand  jury  I  appeared  before  was  the  Sangamon  grand  jury  at 
Springnela. 

There  is  something  I  want  to  tell  about  what  hapj^ened  before  the 
Chicago  grand  jury,  something  I  neglected,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
state  it. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  state  it. — A.  They  (Jid  not  give  me  a  chair.  Thev 
stood  me  in  a  stall.  I  stood  up  when  I  gave  my  testimony.  I  don^t 
know  what  the  reason  was  for  it.  The  second  week  when  I  went 
back  there,  as  I  went  into  the  grand  jury  room  the  witness  that  was 
there  before  me  must  have  had  a  chair,  because  as  I  got  into  the 
room  a  fellow  grabbed  the  chair  and  was  just  taking  the  chair  out 
of  the  stall  and  was  just  going  away  with  it.  Of  course,  I  had  to 
stand  up.     It  was  the  witness  stand 

l^enator  Burrows.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  stall? — A.  The  wit- 
ness stand.  It  was  a  recess  back  in  a  desk.  I  call  it  a  stall.  You 
stand,  you  see 

Senator  Burrows.  You  stood  in  that? — A.  I  stood  in  that. 

Judge  Hankcy.  There  was  no  place  to  sit  down? — A.  No;  there 
was  no  place  to  sit  down. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  health  before  that? — ^A.  My 
health  has  not  been  very  good.  I  have  been  an  invalid  for  eight  or 
nine  years;  not  exactly  an  invalid,  but  my  health  has  not  been  the 
best. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  very  serious  illness? — ^A.  Yes;  nine  years  ago. 

Q.  WTiat,  pneumonia? — A.  I  had  malarial  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
followed  by  pneumonia. 

Q.  You  have  never  recovered  from  those  attacks? — A.  I  have  not 
recovered  yet. 

Q.  What  efi^ect  did  that  treatment  by  Assistant  State's  Attorney 
Arnold  and  the  other  treatment  before  that  grand  jurjr  have  upon 
3"our  physical  condition,  your  physical  and  mental  condition  there? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  a  very  severe  strain  on  me,  on  my  nervous 
system.    It  naturally  would  be. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  before  the  grand  jury  here  after  that? — ^A. 
After  those  two  occasions? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  this  committee  now  all  that  you  know  about 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  indicted,  were  you? — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  no  complaint  or  charge  against  you  that  you  knew 
ot  at  any  time  while  you  were  in  the  custody  of  an  officer? — ^A* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  held  in  the  state's  attorney's  office,  or  in  your  room  at  the 
Great  Northern? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  called  as  a  witness  in  any  of  the  Browne  cases  by 
anybody? — A,  Yes,  sir.  Wayman  subpoenaed  me  as  a  witness  in 
Browne's  first  trial. 

Q.  Did  you  testify? — A.  I  did  not  testify.  I  came  to  Chicago, 
but 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  he  did  not  testify,  let  that  answer  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  did  not  testify  in  the  case,  did  you? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  here  in  answer  to  his  subpoena  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  here? — A.  Just  a  day. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  or  the  second  trial? — A.  That  was  the  first 
trial. 

Q.  Were  you- called  in  the  second? — ^A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  did  not  testify  in  either  trial? — A.  Neither 
trial. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  fact,  get  any  money? — :A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  For  voting  for  Lorimer  or  anyone  else? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was 
never  offered  any  money,  and  never  told  that  there  was  any  money 
for  me,  and  never  expected  that  there  was  any  money.  If  there  was 
any  Shephard  money  for  anybody  else,  I  never  got  it. 

Q.  You  say  "  Shephard  money  ?  " — A.  If  there  was  any  money  due 
Shephard  out  of  that  legislature,  somebody  else  got  it,  because  I 
didn't.  That  is  all.  I  never  had  been  promised  any  money  and  I 
did  not  expect  any  money,  and  I  never  heard  any  money  spoken  of 
as  going  to  be  paid  in  the  Lorimer  election  or  for  any  other  reason. 

•fudge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Redirect  examination  bv  Mr.  Austrian: 

ft* 

Q.  You  went  up  to  Browne's  room  on  the  day  you  fixed  as  the 
21st  of  June,  in  the  Southern  Hotel,  and  you  knocked  at  the  door? — 
A.  Well,  I  presume  I  did. 

Q.  AVere  you  admitted,  after  some  or  any  delay? — A.  Now,  I 
don't  quite  remember  the  circumstances  of  entering  the  room. 

Q.  Did  any  other  member  of  the  legislature  just  go  in  as  you  went 
out,  or  go  out  as  you  went? — A.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Q.  mil  you  say  that  Beckemeyer  did  not  go  in  just  as  you  came 
out? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  he  did  or  did  not.  I  think  I  saw  Becke- 
meyer, as  I  remember,  in  the  room.  I  think  he  was  in  the  room 
while  I  was  there. 

Q.  That  was  on  June  21  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  Browne  was  there? — A.  When  Browne  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Browne  hand  Beckemeyer  a  package? — A.  I  did 
not.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  while  Mr.  Beckemeyer  was  there,  or  did 
Beckemeyer  leave  "before  you  did? — A.  Now,  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Did  Bob  Wilson  take  you  into  the  bathroom  on  the  21st  of 
July?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  Bob  Wilson  take  you  into  the  bathroom  on  the  21st 
of  July? — A.  I  don't  know;  he  took  me  in  there  to  ask  me  a  question. 
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I  will  tell  you  the  question  if  you  want  to  know  what  it  is.  He 
asked  me  who  the  lady  was  he  saw  me  with  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  in  Springfield. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Wilson  is  not  a  married  man,  nor  are  you? — ^A,  I 
don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Neither  of  you  being  married^  that  question  was  so 
confidential  that  you  had  to  be  taken  by  him  into  the  bathroom  so 
that  he  could  ask  you  privately? — A.  I  don't  know  what  prompted 
him  to  do  it ;  I  can't  sav  as  to  that 

Q.  Did  he  close  the  door? — A.  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  AVill  you  say  he  did  not  close  the  door? — A.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  did  or  not.     I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  the  least  bit  surprised  that  he  should  take  you  out 
of  the  main  room  and  into  the  bathroom  and  close  the  door  or  not 
close  the  door,  whichever  it  was,  just  to  ask  you  who  the  lady  was 
that  you,  an  unmarried  man,  had  with  you  in  Springfield? — A. 
Well 

Q.  Sir? — A.  I  was  not  surprised  at  all.  I  did  not  think  of  it 
When  I  told  him  who  it  was,  he  said,  "  I  thought  it  was  somebody 
else.'' 

Q.  Were  you  with  this  young  lady  in  Springfield  when  Wilson 
saw  you? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object 

Mr.  Austrian.  On  the  street? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  young 
lady. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  asking  to  have  the  young  lady 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  know,  and  I  object. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  entitled  to  know  where  they  were  when 
Wilson  saw  them. 

The  Witness.  I  will  tell  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Tell  him,  then. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Tell  me,  then. — A.  At  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel,  at 
the  dinner  table. 

Q.  There  was  no  secret  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  relative  of  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  my  sister-in- 
law. 

Q.  And  you  were  all  in  public? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  At  a  public  hotel  dining  with  her? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  other  people  saw  you  besides  Wilson? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  they  did. 

Q.  And  just  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  name  of  the  young  lady  was — 
you  having  been  seen  with  her  in  public,  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel — 
he  took  you  into  the  bathroom  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  he  asked? — A.  That  is  the  only  question  he 
asked  me  there,  and  the  only  conversation  we  had  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazier.  What  did  Mr.  Browne  want  of  you  when  he 
wrote  you  to  meet  him  in  St.  Louis? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  jusr 
simply  said  in  the  letter  or  telegram,  whatever  it  was :  "  Will  be  in 
St  Louis  at  Southern  Hotel,"  at  a  certain  date,  "  and  if  conveniens 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 
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Q.  Wlien  you  saw  him  did  he  make  any  explanatitm  of  what  he 
wanted  or  wny  he  had  written? — A.  No,  sir;  I  suppose  it  was  just 
a  visit.  Mr.  Browne  and  I  were  very  good  friends  during  the  session, 
and  he  knew  I  went  to  St.  Louis  very  frequently,  as  I  do — I  go  down 
there  nearly  every  week,  maybe  twice  a  week. 

Q.  He  made  no  explanation  to  you  as  to  why  he  wanted  to  see 
you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  politics? — ^A.  We  may  have  talked  some  poli- 
tics there  in  the  room.  I  can't  recall  what  the  conversation  was 
there. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  Browne  that  day — 
what  time  did  Browne  get  in — what  train  did  you  get  in  on  ? — ^A.  I 
got  in  on  a  train  that  left  my  town  that  morning;  I  guess  about  9.30 
or  10  o'clock  I  reached  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  road  was  that? — ^A.  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  goes  through  your  town,  too? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  goes  through  Ottawa,  doesn't  it,  also? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheppard,  you  got  to  St.  Louis  at  9.30,  about? — A. 
Nine  thirty  or  10  o'clock ;  I  would  not  be  sure  about  that. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  I  can  not  recall  just  the  time.  Possibly  10.30; 
about  that  time;  it. may  have  been  11  o'clock. 

Q.  ^Vhere  did  you  go  to  lunch  with  Browne? — A.  If  I  took  lunch 
with  him  that  day 

Q.  Did  you  take  lunch  with  him  that  day  ? — A,  I  think  I  did ;  at 
the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  back  ? — A.  Home  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Alon^  about  5  in  the  afternoon  I  left. 

Q.  What  time  did  Browne  go  back? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  left 
immediately  after  lunch  if  I  did  take  hmch  witli  him. 

Q.  If  you  did  take  lunch  with  him  you  left  immediately  after 
lunch,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  bank — ^your  bank  was  open  on  that  day,  wasn't  it,  the 
21st  day  of  June? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  always  had  a  contest  to  retain 
his  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  house,  didn't  he? — ^A.  1 
don't  know  as  to  his  always  having  one.  He  had  a  contest  the  year 
I  was  a  member  of  the  house. 

Q.  It  was  the  last  session  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  had  a  contest  then. 

Q.  After  he  had  won  the  contest  of  89  to  25 — ^the  other  candidate 
was  Mr.  Tibbits,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Tibbits. 

Q.  Tibbits  was  from  southern  Illinois — that  is  the  part  of  the 
State  he  was  from  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tibbits  still  kept  around  him  the  adherents,  the  25  who  re- 
fused to  follow  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Browne,  didn't  he  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Browne  frequently  went  to  different  parts  of  the 
State,  didn't  he,  to  keep  in  touch,  and  kept  in  touch  with  those  who 
were  the  adherents  of  his  in  the  Democratic  party,  didn't  he? — A. 
I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  the  common  practice  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  south- 
ern and  central  part  of  Illmois  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  as  the  most  con- 
venient place  or  meeting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  going  to  meet  one  and  another? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  met  many 
gentlemen  there. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  were  with  Browne  continuously  for  five  or 
six  months  in  the  legislature  ? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  It  be^n  January  4,  and  terminated  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  the 
4th  or  5th T — ^A.  Well,  I  saw  him  there  every  day  in  the  session. 

Q.  And  the  day  you  met  him  in  St.  Louis  was  less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  last  time  you  had  met  him  at  Springfield? — A.  It  may  be 
possible. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  visit  at  St.  Louis  where  you  met  Browne  was 
in  response  to  this  letter  or  invitation  from  Browne? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  that  a  month  later  you  were  there  at  the 
time  Wilson  was  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  state  that  no  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Browne? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  else  inviting  you  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  you  stated,  you  met  him  there  by  accident? — A.  By 
accident;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. — A.  I  don't  remember  having  received  any 

Senator  Fsazier.  Did  you  give  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  post- 
master in  your  town A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  Mr.  Lorimer  would  have  appointed  if  he 
could? — A.  No. 

Q.  ^^^lat  was  his  name? — A.  I  asked  that  neither  of  two  men  be 
appointed,  Mr.  W.  P.  Richards  or  J.  W.  Becker.  J.  W.  Becker  is 
editor  of  the  Jersey ville  Republican,  the  editor  who  has,  as  I  said, 
maligned  my  name  and  my  family  and  the  bank  with  which  I  am 
connected  for  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Lonmer  promised  you  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
prevent  either  of  those  gentlemen  from  being  appointed  if  you  would 
vote  for  him  for  Senator  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lias  either  of  them  been  appointed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else  been  appointed? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  both  in 
office  yet. 

Q.  They  both  stayed  in  the  office  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  office  at  all  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  present  time? 

Senator  Burrows.  He  has  so  stated. 

A.  No,  sir;  no  change. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  so  understood  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  When  you  went  to  the  hotel  with  the  officer, 
why  did  you  ask  him  to  register  under  an  assumed  name? — A.  He 
aslced  me  if  I  wanted  him  to  register  under  his  own  name.  He  said : 
"  Of  course,  everybody  will  know  I  am  with  you,"  and  I  said  to  him : 
"  I  would  rather  you  would  register  under  an  assumed  name."  I 
did  not  like  the  disOTace  of  being  under  the  custody  of  an  officer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  did  not  want  the  register  to  show  that  an  offi- 
cer was  registered  there  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  anything  further  wanted  of  this  wit- 
ness? 
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Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Bttbbows.  Do  you  need  him  any  further? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bubrows.  You  may  be  discharged,  then,  Mr.  Sheppard. 

The  W1TNB88.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  teUing  mv  story. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  you  will  pardon 
me. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sit  down  again  just  a  minute. — ^A.  AU  right. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  written  statement  of  all  of  this  subject-matter 
you  have  testified  to  and  swear  to  it? — ^A.  Written  statement  to 
whom? 

Q.  Anyone. — A.  Well 

Q.  Yes  or  no;  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not? — ^A.  What  do 
you  mean? 

Q.  At  any  time. — A.  I  may  have  made  a  written  statement  of  some 
of  this  some  time  ago ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Up  there — at  the  time  when  I  came  back  here  to 
Chicago  the  second  time  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  The  time  Mr.  McMahon  or  Mr.  Murray  represented  you? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Murray  and  McMahon  were  acting  for  Browne,  weren't  they, 
in  Springfield,  at  the  time  that  they ^A.  I  dont  know. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  object. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  they  were  there  representing  Mr. 
Browne's  interest  in  Springfield  and  undertaking  to  represent  you 
too  before  the  San^mon  County  grand  jury? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  They  never  did  represent  you,  did  they  ? — A.  Before  the  Sanga- 
mon County  ^and  jury? 

Q.  In  Springfield  or  here? — A.  They  did  represent  me.  I  paid 
them  a  retainer  fee. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  ? — A.  At  whose  suggestion  did  they  repre- 
sent me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  asked  them  to  represent  me. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  They  did  represent  me.  I  paid  them  a 
retainer  fee. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  McMahon  from  a  side  of  sole  leather? — A. 
I  knew  Murray. 

Q.  Did  you  ? — ^A.  I  knew  J.  T.  Murray. 

Q.  When  Murray  was  in  the  legislature? — A.  I  voted  for  John  T. 
Murrav  for  United  States  Senator  on  one  ballot. 

Q.  John  T.  Murray  was  in  the  legislature  with  you? — ^A.  John 
T. — P.  F.  Murray  was. 

Q.  Pat  Murray,  his  brother? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Murray  was  acting  in  Sprin^eld  for  the  various  members, 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature  who  were  subpoenaed 
before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  don't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I  never 
saw  either  of  them  in  Springfield  when  I  was  there.  I  don't  know 
that  they  were  acting 

Q.  Wno  suggested  Murray  to  you? — ^A.  Who  suggested  Murray 
to  me? 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Nobody. 

Q.  You  just  happened  to  see  Murray,  did  you,  and  hired  him? — 
A.  Wednesday  night,  when  I  left  the  ^pind  jury  room,  I  felt  con- 
cerned. I  went  first  to  the  Sookery  Building,  to  the  office  of  Judge 
Goodrich — A.  A.  Goodrich.  He  was  a  former  townsman  of  mine;  I 
went  to  see  him  and  I  found  he  was  in  New  York.  So  when  I  got  to 
my  hotel  I  called  up  Murray's,  and  they  told  me  to  come  to  their 
offices,  and  I  went  over  there. 

Q.  Now,  McMahon  was  a  lawyer  whc«n  you  had  never  seen  be- 
fore?— A.  No;  I  had  never  seen  him  before  he  came  to  me. 

Q.  McMahon  and  Murray  were  two  men;  were  the  two  gentlemen 
at  Sprinfffield  when  you,  with  Tom  Dawson — when  you  were  sub- 

{)opnaed  before  the  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County? — A.  T«n 
Dawson  and  McMahon  were  there.    I  didirt  see  Murray. 

Q.  Well,  the  same  ones? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  gave  them  a  written  statement  and  swore  to  it  immediately 
after  Inking  before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Immediately  after? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Immediately?    No,  sir;  I  gave  them  a  statement 

Q.  Before? — ^A.  When  I  was  called  to  Chicago  here,  the  second 
week  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  That  is,  before  you  went  to  Sangamon  County  ? — ^A.  Before. 

Q.  All  right,  just  say  so,  without  making  a  speech.  Did  ihey  tell 
you  that  they  wanted  a  written  statement?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  ffot  the  written  statement? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  it  to  State's  Attorney  Wayman? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  it  was  in  Judge  Hanecy's  possession 
at  t\v}  present  time? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  or  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  know  what 
this  is  done  for.  It  is  not  in  my  po&session,  and  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  this  present  time.  This  is  the  second  time  that  something  is 
said  on  the  side,  to  have  the  inference  before  the  committee,  in  ref- 
erence to  something  that  never  existed,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  anything  further  of  this  witness. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Lorimer  or  Mr. 
P.  H.  O'Donnell  or  Mr.  Erbstein  or  any  other  person  representing 
Browne  in  any  one  of  the  trials  anything  that  you  have  testified 
to  here? — A.  Why,  I  think  I  talked  about  my  treatment  that  I  had 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  who  you  talked  with,  when  and  who? — ^A. 
Oh,  I  have  talked  to,  after  being 

Q.  I  am  not  «sking  you  that.    Just  state  when  and  who. 

Senator  Frazier  :  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  When  and  who? — A.  During  the  day  I  was  here 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  to  ? — ^A.  I  talked  to  the  Murrays. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  I  talked  to  McMahon. 

Q.  Who  else?— A.  The  next  week  I  talked  to  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

Q.  That  is  Pat  O'Donnell  here?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Pat  O'Don- 
nell there. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  I  talked  to  Dawson, 
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Q.  Tom  Dawson  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tom  Dawson  is  the  man  who  represents  a  nmnber  of  the  Demo- 
cratic legislators  who  were  indicted  in  Springfield  and  called  before 
the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury;  isn't  that  correct? — ^A.  I  under- 
stand he  represents  some  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  The  so-called  "Tom  Dawson"  was  Democratic 
state  senator  for  a  number  of  years,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Lon^  before  you  were  in  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  He  is  a  practicing  lawyer  ? — ^A.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Austrian.    That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  one  question. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  postmaster,  if  anyone,  that  you 
suggested  to  Senator  Lorimer,  if  you  did  suggest  anyone? — ^A.  I 
di&'t  say  that  I  suggested  anyone. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  suggest  anyone? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who?— A.  W.  S.  Pitman. 

Q.  W.  S.  Pitman?— A.  Yes;  W.  S.  Pitman. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Democrat  or  Republican? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a 
Republican. 

Senator  Patnter.  When  did  you  make  that  suggestion? — ^A.  Well, 
it  was  along  in  the  fall.  I  think  it  was  in  October,  if  I  remember 
rightly. 

Senator  Patnter.  And  the  election  was  in  May? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  was  in  the  fall  after  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1909  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  had  a  right  to  make  that  request,  did  you  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  feel  that  I  had  the  right. 

Q.  Well,  you  felt  that  you  had  a  right  to  hold  him  to  his  promise 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  the  two  men  whose  names  you  men- 
tioned, didn't  vou? — A.  I  felt  that  he  would  keep  his  promise;  yes, 
sir;  and  I  would  endeavor  to  hold  him  to  it,  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  do  so. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  In  other  words,  you  would  defeat  either  of  those 
two  men  in  any  way  you  could? — ^^A.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Paynter.  Would  you  have  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  as 
United  States  Senator  if  he  nad  not  made  that  promise? — ^A.  No. 
sir ;  under  no  conditions.    Are  you  through  with  me  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  We  are  through  with  you.    You  may  be  excused. 

John  Henry  De  Wolf,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  being  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by,  Mr.  Austrian  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ?— A.  J.  H.  De  Wolf. 

Q.  What  are  your  initials? — ^A.  John  H.;  John  Henry  is  my  full 

name. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  I  reside  out  from  Canton  Station 
a  few  miles,  7  or  8  miles  out  in  the  country. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Farmer. 

Senator  Frazier.  T  didn't  hear  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  Fanner. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  farmer. 

Q.  When,  if  at  all,  were  you  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature? — 
A.  Two  years;  it  will  be  two  years  this  November. 

Q.  The  forty-sixth  general  assembly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  you  had  ever  been  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  when  for  the  first  time — were  you  ever  subpoenaed 
before  any  srand  jury? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Never! — A.  That  is,  not 

Q.  Or  ever  taken  before  any  grand  jury  on  this  matter,  or  any- 
thing pertaining  to  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  been  put  through  any  third  degree,  then,  have 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  you  are  a  Democrat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  followed  the  leadership  of  minority  leader  Browne,  didn't 
you;  you  were  one  of  the  men  that  voted  for  him  for  minority 
leader? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  voted  for  Browne 
for  minority  leader. 

Q.  When  for  the  first  time  did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator? — ^A.  The  dav  he  was  elected. 

Q.  The  26th  of  May? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  date. — A.  That  is  the  date. 

Q.  That  is  the  date;  that  is  the  first  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  voted  for  for  United  States  Senator 
before  that  time,  hadn't  he? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  that  he 
had  now,  he  might  have  been ;  but  I  would  not  be  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  dB,y  you  voted  for  a  Democrat — ^I  mean  for 
a  Republican? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  day  you  had  been  voting  for  Democrats,  hadn't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  on  the  25th  day  of  May. 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  session,  or  the  house,  whichever 
it  may  be,  toward  evening,  have  a  conversation  with  Charles  A. 
White?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  talk  with  him? — A.  Yes;  I  talked  with  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  didn't  have  a  talk  with  him  on  that 
day? 

Jiid^  Hanecy.  I  object. 

A.  I  don't  think  I  had.  I  passed  the  time  of  day  with  Mr.  White, 
but  I  would  not  be  positive  now.  I  mieht  have  talked  to  him.  I 
won't  be  sure,  but  I  may  have  talked  to  liim  on  that  date.  I  want 
to  be  fair,  and  I  might  have  talked  to  him  on  that  day. 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  want  to  be  fair,  Mr.  De  Wolf? — A.  I  don'l 
remember  the  dates  now.    I  mi^ht  have  talked  to  him  on  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  dexjtion  of  Mr.  Lorimer  with  Charles 
A.  White?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Never? — ^A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  did  you  discuss  it  with  any  other  Democrat  ? — ^A. 
I  think,  on  the  day  that  Lorimer  was  elected — I  am  not  positive,  but 
I  am  quite  positive — on  the  day  Lorimer  was  elected,  when  the  senate 
came  over 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  you  if  you  had  discussed  it  with  any  other 
DemocTats — did  you  or  didn't  vou?  -  A.  Yes. 
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Senator  Patnter.  He  has  answered. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed. 

The  Witness.  The  day  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected,  Mr.  Holstlaw — 
I  am  quite  sure  it  was  the  day  he  was  elected — came  in.  Several 
times  in  the  joint  session  Mr.  Holstlaw  sat  close  to  me  when  the  senate 
came  over  in  joint  session,  and,  if  my  memory  don't  fail  me,  Mr. 
Holstlaw  said  to  me,  "  Are  they  going  to  put  Lorimer  over  to-day," 
or  "  Are  they  goin^  to  elect  Lorimer  to-day,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  I  said  I  didn't  know.  "  They  have  been  electing  somebody 
every  day."  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  those  are  the  exact  words 
or  not — "  They  have  been  electing  somebody  every  day."  "  Now,  if 
they  are  going  to  elect  lorimer  to-day,  I  don't  know,"  or  words  to 
that  effect,  and  he  asked  me  around  the  corridor  of  the  hotel  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  I  know  I  said,  on  several  occasions,  I  was  willing 
to  vote  for  any  Republican  to  break  the  deadlock. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  the  fact,  wasn't  it? 

Senator  Burrows.  He  has  so  stated. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  what  he  said ;  I  am  not  asking  what  he  said ; 
I  am  asking  if  that  was  the  fact,  whether  he  was  ready  to  vote  for 
any  Democrat,  at  the  time,  to  break  the  deadlock? — A.  I  said  any 
Republican.  I  will  say,  two  or  three  or  four  weeks — two  weeks  any- 
way prior  to  election. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  across — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  26th  of  May?— A.  I  did  not  go  across  until  the  26th 
of  May.  I  wanted  to  vote  for  Hopkins,  and  I  was  told  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  would  not  accept  a  Democratic  vote,  and  I  tried  to  get  other 
members  to  join  with  me,  and  Hopkins  was  nearer— did  not  lack  a 
great  many  votes  to  be  elected. 

Q.  But  you  never  did  vote  for  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1909,  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  either 
during  that  day  or  evening,  did  you  ask  Charles  A.  White  whether 
or  not  he  had  been  "  up  to  the  trough  "  ^^i  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  anyone  else  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  recol- 
lection— not  "  up  to  the  trough." 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say? — ^A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  now;  I 
might  have  talked  with  him,  because  we  talked  back  and  forth  in 
the  hotel,  right  in  the  lobbv  of  the  hotel  often,  in  a  jocular  way. 
That  is  not  what  I  meant  about  that  jnan,  of  what  he  would  do  or 
things  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  such  conversation  or  anything  referring  to 
the  payment  of  money  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Alay,  1909  ? — A. 
Do  you  mean  with  anybody  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir.  If  I  had  any  conversation — ^if  there  was 
any  conversation  about  any  money,  it  was  done  in  a  jocular  way. 

Q.  Anything  but  a  jocular  way? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did;  my  best 
recollection  is  I  did  not. 

Q-  Your  best  recollection  is  that  you  had  no  such  talk  with 
Charles  A.  White,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  24th  and  26th  of  May,  1909,  in  discussing  with 
Beckemeyer  the  question  of  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  Stateg 
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Senator,  did  you  say  to  him  that  they  would  have  to  show  you  before 
you  would  vote  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  in  substance  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 
To  my  best  recoflection  I  never  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Beckemeyer 
about  the  United  States  Senatorship  or  about  Mr.  Lorimer  in  my 
life.    I  may  have  had,  but  my  best  recollection  is  that  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time — vou  know  Mr.  George  W.  English — 
I  think  I  have  the  name  correctly — a  member  of  the  legislature? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  Democratic  member  of  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  correct  name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  George  English  was  a  Democratic  leader  of  the  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Dili  you  ever  tell  George  English  that  you  had  been  approached 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  and  offered  money  if  you  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Positive  about  that,  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  and  your 
vote,  or  proposed  vote,  with  Mr.  English? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
I  would  say  no ;  that  is  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  did  anyone  tell  you  that  it  was  "coming  off" 
on  the  26th  day  of  May  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  before  the  house  convened  in  joint  assembly  that 
it  was  "  coming  off  "  on  the  26th  day  of  May  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  any  money  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  you  put  a  mortgage  upon  your 
property,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Before  the — yes,  quite  a  while;  I  put  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  when  I  bought  it 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  And  after  the  26th — ^you  were  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, were  you  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  understand  that 
question. 

Q.  I  mean  hard  up  for  money,  prior  to  the  26th  day  of  May? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  prior  to  the  4th  day  of  June? — A.  Well,-  let  me  get  this 
straight,  the  4th  day  of  June.    What  do  you  mean,  this 

Q.  1909? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  year  ago  this  June? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Whv,  I  don't  think  I  was. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  were? — A.  We  put  a  mortgage  on  this 
place,  on  the  108  acres  of  land ;  we  bought  108  acres  and  put  a  mort- 
gage on  it  when  we  bought  it.  We  bought  108  acres,  and  there  was  a 
mortgage  on  it,  and  we  paid,  I  think — ^now,  I  will  not  be  exact  about 
this,  because  my  memory  don't  last  me,  and  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it, 
it  is  a  matter  that  can  be  proven  up  by  the  record.  I  think  there  were 
two  mortgages,  one  for  $800,  mayoe  $850,  and  one  for  $1,600,  but  we 
bought  the  place.  Now,  I  paid  for  the  place,  except,  I  think,  $1,600. 
Then  in  June,  the  following  June,  we  were  building  fences  and  fixing 
up  the  place,  and  I  borrowed  $500 — well,  not  the  following  June 
alter — I  do  not  know  whether  the  following  June;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, gentlemen,  I  think  it  was  June — I  can  tell  you,  I  can  te)l  you 
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f referring  to  paper] — the  $1,600  mortgage  was  June  15,  1906,  paid 
lor  March  5, 1906 ;  the  $500  mortgage  was  June  6,  and  paid  for — I  say 
the  $1,600  mortgage  was  paid  for — it  was  put  in  with  another  mort- 
gage, but  the  $500  mortgage  was  placed  June  6, 1908,  and  taken  up — 
really  it  was  paid  off,  and  the  other  was  put  in  with  another. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Embraced  in  another  mortgage? — A.  Yes;  with 
another  mortgage.    I  do  not  want  to  get  ahead  of  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  know  all  the  dates  of  your  real  estate  transac- 
tions, do  you? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  all  the  dates  of  my  real  estate 
transactions. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  did  you 
not  invest  $3,600  in  a  piece  of  property? — ^A.  No;  excuse  me.  Last — 
that  is,  I  invested  in  a  piece  of  property — ^if  I  invested  in  a  piece  of 
property,  it  was  $4,600. 

Q.  Four  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  What  did  I  say? — A. 
You  said  $3,600. 

Q.  I  meant  $4,600.— A.  I  understood  you  to  say  $3,600. 

Q.  I  mean  $4,600. — A.  I  bought  a  piece  of  property  for  $4,600. 
I  do  not  remember  the  time  we  bargained  for  it  now, 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  any  money  to  pay  for  that  property  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  From  whom? — A.  R.  H.  Henkle,  through  R.  H.  Henkle. 

Q.  When  did  you  borrow  it? — A.  Well,  we  was  to  have  the  money 
on  the  1st  of  March. 

Q.  1909?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  borrow  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  1909  ?  He  said  he  was  to  have  had  the  money. — A. 
Yes ;  we  was  to  have  had  the  money.  Through  the  money  not  coming 
in  from  another  loan,  it  was  on  the  15th  day  of  March. 

Q.  You  got  the  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  buy  the  property  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  when 
we  bargained  for  it ;  it  was  along  in  the  fall  or  winter,  I  would  think ; 
I  would  not  say  when. 

Q.  1909  ? — A.  Why,  yes ;  why,  yes ;  1909,  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Isn't  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  acquired  that  property,  sir, 
on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1909  ? — ^A.  It  may  be,  as  the  record 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  Well,  I  have  not  got  the  records. 

Q,  (Handing  paper  ta  witness.)  Well,  is  not  that  the  certified 
copy  of  the  deed  that  was  given  to  you  for  the  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  tne  property  ? — ^A.  I  won't  dispute  it ;  it  probably  is. 

Q.  Well,  turn  to  the  other  siae,  and  state  whether  or  not  it  is. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  property  was  acquired  by  you^  wasn't  it,  on  the  9th  day  of 
August,  1909  ? — A.  It  was  bargained  for. 

Q.  That  is,  you  bought  it  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1909? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  this  committee,  if  you  please,  sin  where  yon 
got  the  money  which  you  paid  for  that  property? — ^A.  1  paid  $600, 
is  my  recollection,  on  that  property,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  the  balance,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  a  mortgage  for  that? — A.  Ou  (he  15th  day 
of — the  record  shows  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1910, 
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Q.  You  gave  a  mortgage  for  the  same  six  months  after  you  bought 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Gamble.  Let  me  see  that,  please. 
(Mr.  Austrian  thereupon  handed  paper  to  Senatoii:  Gamble.) 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  gave  a  mortgage  for  $6,000, 
or  purported  to  give  a  mortgage  for  $6,000 — now,  wait  until  I  get 
throngii — isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  purported  to  rive  a  mortgage  for 
$6,000  in  March,  1910;  isn't  that  file  fact?— A.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
gave  a  mortgage  for  $6,000. 

Q.  On  or  about  the  1st  dav  of  March,  1910?— A.  The  15th  of 
March,  I  think.  That  is  the  date  it  was  recorded ;  about  the  1st  of 
Marchj  I  don't  know. 

Q^  Isn't  this  the  mortmge  you  have  reference  to  [handing  docu- 
ment to  witness]  ? — A.  Wliat,  the  identical  mortgage,  or  a  copy  of  it? 

Q.  A  certified  copy  of  it  ? — A.  I  expect  it  is. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  I  expect  it  is. 

Q.  And  3'ou  say  that  included  in  that  the  mortgage  which  was 

given  the  1st  of  March — you  can  see  there A.  No;  it  was  given  the 

15th  and  recorded  the  21st. 

Q.  On  the  15th  day  of  March  you  got  the  money  that  you  paid 
for  that  property,  is  that  right  ? — A.  Which  property  ? 

Q.  The  property  that  you  bought  on  the  9th  day  of  August. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  we  got 

Q,  You  have  answered  it. — A.  Well,  I  say  now  I  want  to  get  this 
right.    There  was  $1,600  and  $500,  which  is  $2,100,  on  108  acres. 

Senator  Patnter.  That  is  on  the  first  piece  of  land? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  on  the  first  piece  of  land.  So  we  bought  62  or  63  acres  for 
$4,600,  and  we  gave  a  mortgage  for  $6,000,  took  up  the  16  and  5, 
paid  off  you  might  say,  you  can  put  it  any  way  you  please,  paid  off 
the  $500  mortgage,  but  we  placed  the  mortgage — made  a  new  loan, 
have  these  others — because  tnese  others  were  in  two  mortgages,  and 
went  to  Mr.  Henkle,  the  same  man  who  we  made  the  first  loan  from, 
and  made  a  loan  from  him  for  $6,000. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  De  Wolf 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  until  he  concludes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  thought  you  had  finished.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Burrows.  Out  or  that  loan  you  paid  tneiise  other  mort- 
gages?— A.  Well,  you  might  say  I  paid  the  $500  mortgage — ^no,  the 
16  and — I  do  not  know  whether  1  can  get  it  througn  your  head 
straight,  but  we  took  up  the  mortgage.  Now,  we  will  say  there  is  a 
mortgage  of  $2,100 — $1,600  and  $500  on  the  place,  and  we  made  a  new 
loan  for  $6,000. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  have  the  new  loan  liquidated  ? — A.  We 
have  the  new  loan  liquidated  in  this  one  mortgage,  liquidated  the 
prior  mortgages,  and  all  went  in  this  one  mortgage. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  the  prior  mortgages ^A.  Sixteen  and  5, 

$2,100. 

Q.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  that  also  included  the  liabilitv  out  of  the 
land  you  bought? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Four  thousand  six  hundred.  He  said  he  paid 
$600,  $2^600,  and  $2,100, 
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The  WiTNBSS.  If  you  can  excuse  me,  I  laid  up  when  I  made  this 
deal,  I  put  up  $600.  There  was  a  tenant  on  the  place,  and  I  could 
not  get  the  place  until  this  tenant  would  go,  and  that  was  fixed  up 
the  1st  day  of  March. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Now,  I  will  ask  you 

Senator  Paynter.  Let  the  witneas  go  ahead  and  answer  in  his  own 
way,  so  that  we  know  the  facts. — A.  It  was  fixed  for  the  1st  day  of 
March.  Mr.  Henkle,  who  the  money  was  loaned  from — I  had  seen 
him  to  get  the  money  before  I  made  the  deal,  and  he  said  I  could  have 
it.  The  money  was  loaned  out  and  was  late  coming  in,  so  that  the 
deal  was  not  closed.  Now,  I  do  not  think — that  is  about  the  middle 
of  March.  I  see  this  is  the  copy  of  the  15th  day  of  March  instead  of 
the  1st  day  of  March.  The  money  was  paid  over  to  Mr.  Joliet  by 
Henkle. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Joliet  is  the  man  who  you  bought  the  second  piece 
from  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  four  thousand  six  hundred? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  money  was  paid  to  Joliet  by  Henkle? — A.  That  is  the 
transaction,  I  suppose  now.  I  never  saw  the  money,  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  paid,  by  check  or  what. 

Q.  That  IS,  you  paid  $600  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  cost  of  the  transfer  for  this  so-called  $4,600  piece,  is  that 
correct? — A.  I  paid  what? 

Q.  Six  hundred  dollars? — A.  I  paid  $600  down.* 

Q.  On  the  9th  day  of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  on  whenever  the 
deed  was  made. 

Q.  Who  prepared  the  statement  that  you  have  in  your  hand? — A. 
I  think  Mr.  Henkle. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  that  statement,  Mr.  De  Wolf? — ^A. 
Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  now  about  the  dates. 

Q.  Well  did  vou  think  you  would  be  called  on  in  reference  to  these 
facts? — ^A.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  probably  be  called  upon  refer- 
ence to  these  facts ;  yes. 

Q,  Now,  Mr.  De  Wolf,  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  discuss  with  any 
one 

Senator  Patnter.  Before  you  leave  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  question. 

Q.  The  vendor — did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  vendor  was  paid 
in  full  $4,600.— A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  the  mortgage  was  given. 

Q.  And  when  the  deed  was  delivered  in  escrow  you  put  in  $600? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  Mr.  Henkle,  the  man  from  whom 
you  borrowed  the  money,  paid  the  vendor  the  balance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Now,  the  mortgage  covered  both  pieces  of  land  ? — 
A.  Yes  sir;  both  pieces  of  land,  cleared  it  up  and  put  it  in  one  mort- 


(nator  Frazier.  When  did  you  pay  the  $600  ? — ^A.  The  date  that 
the  deed — ^whatever  the  date  the  deed  was  made  out. 

Q.  About  the  15th  of  March  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  9th  day  of  March,  isn't  it?  I  mean  the  9th 
day  of  August? — ^A.  When  we  made  the  bargain  I  went  over  to  see 
Mr.  Joliet  and  made  a  bargain  for  the  place,  and  then  he  came  over. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  ? 


1 
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Judge  Hanecy.  The  date  is  the  9th  of  August,  the  date  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  the  9th,  but  was  not  recorded  until  the  21st. 

Mr.  AusiTUAN.  Until  the  1st  day  of  June,  1910,  he  said  it  was 
held  in  escrow. — ^A.  Placed  in  the  bank. 

Senator  Frazier.  When  did  you  pay  the  $600  in  cash  is  what  I 
want  to  know.  What  date  did  you  pay  the  $600  ? — A.  I  paid  it  the 
dale  of  the  deed.    He  and  his  wife  came  over  to  my  place  on  Sunday. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  was  that  in  August,  do  you  say? — ^A.  That 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  could  be  seen  to  get  it  correctly. 

Senator  Frazieb.  The  deed  would  show  it. 

Mr.  AuTRiAN.  The  deed  does  show  the  9th  day  of  August. — A.  I 
am  not  positive  if  that  is  a  copy  of  the  deed ;  yes,  I  expect  that  was 
when  it  was.  I  drove  over  there  and  they  came  over  on  Sunday,  he 
and  his  wife;  he  and  his  wife  came  with  him,  and  we  talked  over  the 
trade. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  not  necessary.    Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  one  moment,  if  you  please. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  two  mortgages,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  first  piece  of  property  was  a  farm  of  about  120  acres? — A. 
One  hundred  and  eight. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eight  acres.  You  bought  that  to  run  a  road- 
house? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  farm? — A.  A  farm. 

Q.  That  place  cost  you  $8,950,  didn't  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  assumed  two  mortgages — one  for  $1,600  and  one  for 
$850,  isn't  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  mortgages  did  you  assume  ? — A.  We  assumed  those  mort- 
gages, but  they  were  taken  out  of  the  $3,950. 

Q.  Then  you  did  assume  two  mortgages  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  deducted  it  from  the  purchase  price? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  mortgages  were  paid  off,  were  they  not,  in  March,  1907, 
is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  I  think  they  were.  I  made  a  loan  of  Mr. 
Henkle. 

Q.  Paid  off  in  March,  1907  ? — A.  You  got  the  record. 

Q.  They  were  paid  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  June,  1908,  you  put  a  new  mortgage  on  the  place  of  $500, 
didn't  you,  and  used  the  money  for  campaign  expenses?  Isn't  that 
right?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  put  a  mortgage  on  the  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VoT  $500  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  June,  1907? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  use  the  money  for 
campaign  expenses. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  interested,  then,  if  you  did  not.  In  August,  1909,  after 
the  legislature  adjourned,  you  bought  another  farm  from  William 
Joliet  of  63  acres,  didn't  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  $200  down?— A.  On  that  I  thought  I  paid  $600; 
I  would  not  be  certain. 

Q.  Di^dn't  you  pay  $200  down?— A.  I  think  it  was  $600—1  can  not 
be  certain  of  these  things. 

Q.  And  you  agreed  to  pay  the  balance  the  1st  of  March,  1910? — ^A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  place  cost  $4,600,  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  the  money  until 
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Senator  Burrows.  We  have  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  I  have  not  been  over  it 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  if  there  is  something  more,  proceed, 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  state  that  with  all  respect  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Burrows.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Austrian.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  not  gone  over 
thoroughly.    If  I  have,  I  am  sorry  to  go  over  it  again. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  witness,  I  think,  went  ahead  and  told  the 
5-tory  without  being  led. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  I  want  to  ask  you.  Is  R.  F.  Henkle 
the  name  of  the  person  you  traded  with,  or  J.  H.  Davis? — ^A.  I  did 
business  with  R.  F.  Henkle. 

Q.  Not  Davis? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  him? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  J.  H.  Davis. 

Q.  You  never  heard  the  name  before? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  heard  the 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  man;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  know  him ;  I  may  know  him. 

Q.  J.  H.  Davis  is  the  name  R.  F.  Henkle  sometimes  does  business 
under? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  that  it  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  R.  F.  Henkle  makes  mortgages  in  the  name  of  J.  H.  Davis 
and  has  them  recorded  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  if  anyone — if  you  heard  at  Spring- 
field, on  the  24th,  25th,  or  26th  of  May,  any  proposition  made  to  you, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  legislature  in  your  presence,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  promise  of  reward  if  a  Democratic  member  of  the  legis- 
lature woula  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  that  feature  with  anyone,  did  you? — ^A. 
If  I  did,  now 

Q.  Did  you?— A.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  If  I  did  I 
might  have  discussed  things  in  the  corridor  when  they  were  joking 
around. 

Q.  No  one  did  offer  you  any  money  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  were  "  up  to  the  trough  ?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  Charlie  White  if  he  had  been  "  up  to  the 
trough  ?  " — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dug.  Peterson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Douglas  Peterson  ever  offer  you  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that  he  did  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure.    • 

Q.  Positive? — A.  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  And  if  you  told  Mr.  English  that  you  were  offered  money  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  why,  that  was  not  true,  was  it? — ^A.  If  I  told 
him  no,  it  was  not  true. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  did;  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  I  would  say  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anyone  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  anyone 
ever  call  to  you  over  a  transom  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  ? — A.  Wdl, 
I  do  not  know  now.    There  might  have  been  somebody  called. 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  I  have  not  finished. — ^A.  Excuse  me. 

Q.  And  asked  you  to  open  the  door,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
offered  you  certain  thin^  through  the  door  if  you  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  No  such  thing  occurred? — A.  No,  sir;  no  such  thing  ever  oc- 
curred. 

Q.  You  never  told  anyone  it  ever  occurred,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  if  Beckemeyer  said  what  I  have  detailed,  he  is  mLstaken, 
is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  is  English  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  is  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  lied,  did  they? — A.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  tliat 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  hardly  a  proper  word. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Told  a  falsehood,  put  it  that  way.  I  will  withdraw 
the  statement — told  an  untruth. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  what  was  the  inducement,  if  any, 
of  any  kind,  that  induced  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Well, 
sir,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you.  I  was  anxious  to  break  the  deadlock. 
Now,  I  voted  for  Lorimer.  I  was  a  farmer;  went  to  the  legislature 
expecting  to  save  a  pittance  of  my  salary;  that  is  what  induced  me 
to  ^o  there,  gentlemen.  I  was  a  poor  man  and  acquired  this  little 
land;  and  I  was  elected  sheriff,  my  wife  running  the  jail;  and  I 
boarded  -the  prisoners  and  saved  that  up,  and  that  induced  me  to  go 
to  the  legislature,  and  it  was  so  stated  m  mv  campaign  that  I  could 
be  honest  and  save  up  $1,000.  I  was  there  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  nearly  all  the  time  there  was  a  deadlock  on ;  and  as  I  was  there 
a  while  I  tried  on  different  occasions  to  get  the  fellows  to  elect  Mr. 
Hopkins — for  enough  Democrats  to  elect  Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  a 
few  days — a  day  or  so,  I  would  not  be  sure — ^Mr.  Lorimer  came.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  sat  down,  but  I  think  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair  close  to  me,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  De  Wolf,  I  understand  you  are 
willing  to  vote  for  a  Republican  for  United  States  Senator,"  and  I 
said,  "I  am."  " Well,"  he  says,  " I  am  thinking  about  being  a  can- 
didate," and  I  says,  "  If  you  are,  I  will  vote  for  you." 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  date  that  you  voted  for  him  ? — 
A.  I  would  not  state;  a  day  or  two  or  maybe  three  days  before;  how 
lon^,  I  do  not  remember  well.  If  I  am  not  badly  mistaken,  Mr. 
Lorimer  told  me — ^he  savs:  "I  am  a  Republican  of  the  old  school," 
or  words  to  that  effect,  "of  high  protection.  If  you  are  a  Democrat, 
you  don't  believe  that."  I  says:  "No;  I  can  not  vote  for  you,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  in  high  protection ;  but  I  would  like  to  get  this 
up  high  enough  so  that  the  people  will  know  what  is  hurting  them." 
I  was  raised  a  Republican,  gentlemen — I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
speech — ^until  1896,  and  as  a  question  of  principle  you  are  voting  tor 
a  Republican  anyway..  I  wanted  to  get  out  my  work  and  get  oack 
home. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  it  your  desire  when  you  tried  to  or^nize 
to  get  these  Democrats  to  vote  for  Hopkins — ^that  means  you  objected 
to  Sie  legislative  deadlock  ? — A.  To  the  deadlock.  We  had  not  done  a 
thing  in  legislative  ways.  I  wanted  to  do  my  work  and  get  home; 
get  back  home. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Five  legislative  days  after,  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
elected. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  am  not  asking  about  Mr.  Lorimer. — ^A.  If 
they  held  session  aU  day,  they  would  not  do  a  thing.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  this;  I  wanted  to  do  the  work  and  go  home;  do  what  you  are 
going  to  do. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  You  were  ready,  Mr.  De  Wolf,  to  vote  for  Senator 
Hopkins's  reelection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  heard  somebody  say  that  he  did  not  want  any  Demo- 
crats to  vote  for  him? — ^A.  I  heard — ^well^  it  was  discussed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  St.  Nick.  Some  of  the  Hopkms  fellows  said  he  would 
not  accept  a  Democratic  vote.    This  I  said  on  account  of  the  primary. 

Q.  And  you  never  did  receive  anything  for  your  promise  to  vote 
for  Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  voting  for  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Witness,  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Hopkins  and  tell 
him  you  were  ready  to  vote  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  of  his  managers  or  leaders  down  there  and 
tell  them  you  were  ready  to  vote  for  hmii — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  De  Wolf  are  these  your  certified  copies  of  your  paid  vouch- 
ers that  you  drew,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  mileage,  and  so 
forth  [handing  documents  to  witness]  ? — ^A.  I  expect  they  are. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  want  these  identified.  They  are  deeds  and  the 
mortgage  in  question  and  the  vouchers.  ^ 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  encumbering  the  record  with  these. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  let  them  be  identified;  I  just  wanted  to  have 
them  identified,  so  that  we  need  not  have  to  call  this  witness  back. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  explain  another  thing  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment,  and  you  can  explain. 

Senator  Burrows.  They  can  be  identified,  but  not  admitted  in  evi- 
dence at  this  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  just  want  to  identify  them,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  dispute  that  they  are  De  Wolf's  exhibits.  Call  them  De  Wolf's 
Exhibits  1,  2, 3,  and  4. 

Judge  HANBirr.  For  identification;  for  identification  only. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  them  at  this  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Your  statement  was  "  De  Wolf  exhibits." 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  are  not  in  evidence. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Being  marked  for  identification  does  not  nece^ 
sarily  put  them  in  evidence  at  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  to  identify  them. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  I  mean  is,  if  he  marks  them  De  Wolf  Ex- 
hibits 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  they  will  be  taken  as  in  evidence. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  are  just  in  for  identification. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  said  mark  them  De  Wolf  Exhibits  1, 2,  3,  and  4. 

(Which  said  papers  were  marked  "  De  Wolf  Exhibits  1-D,  1-E, 
1-F,  and  1-^,"  respectively.) 

Edwin  R.  Wright,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? — ^A.  Edwin  R.  Wright. 

Q.  Speak  up  loud,  so  that  everyone  can  hear  you.  What  is  your 
business? — ^A.  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor  ? — ^A.  Four  years. 

Senator  Burrows.  Can  you  speak  a  little  louder,  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Mr.*  Austrian.  Keep  your  voice  that  way,  I  can  get  it. — A.  Four 
years. 

Q.  Mr.  Wright,  do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — A.  I  do. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Charles  A.  White? — ^A,  Between 
three  and  four  years. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wright  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  reference 
to  the  publication  of  his  experience  at  the  Illinois  legislature?  Just 
answer  that  yes  or  no. — ^A.   x  es. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  the  28d  day  of  last  October. 

Q.  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  direct  him  where  to  go  with  reference  to  them;  and  if 
so,  wlien? — A.  That  will  take  a  litUe  explanation. 

Q.  Give  it. — A.  Mr.  White  came  to  me  in  Chicago  last  fall,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  and  told  me  that  he  had  a  story  written  out  that 
he  wished  to  dispose  of  for  publication.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
submitted  the  story  to  Everybody's  Magazine,  I  believe.  And  he 
afterwards  told  me  that  they  had  decided  not  to  use  it.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  attempted  to  sell  it  to  different  other  mag^azines  and 
failed,  and  he  had  decided  to  try  some  of  the  newspapers  in  Chicago. 
I  am  a  printer  by  trade,,  and  Wliite  came  to  me  and  asked  regarding 
different  newspapers  and  as  to  their  method  of  handling  news 
stories,  and  so  forth,  and  asked  me  in  regard  to  the  different  papers 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  think  he  mentioned  most  of  the  newspapers 
and  asked  regarding  their  policy  of  carrying  a  story  of  some  length. 
I  told  him  that  the  several  papers,  mentioning  two  or  three  of  them, 
I  think,  were  given  to  condensing  their  matter,  and  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  a  long  story.  It  came  about  in  this  way:  He  said 
he  did  not  care  to  use  two  or  three  columns  of  space,  but  if  possible 
he  wished  the  story  that  he  had  written  to  be  prmtea.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  News,  the  Post,  the  Journal,  and  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
he  told  me  that  he  intended  going  to  the  Inter-Ocean  and  see  if  he 
could  not  dispose  of  the  story  there,  and  he  asked  me  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  I  told  him  that  he  was — he  possibly  could  have  the  story 
printed,  and  asked  him  in  regard  to  the  story,  and  he  told  me  that 
it  would  contain  the  names  of  several  prominent  politicians,  and  after 
discussing  the  matter  for  a  while  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  would 

Srobably  find  a  better  market  for  the  story  he  had  either  at  the 
*ecord  Herald  or  the  Tribune.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 
Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  And  that  is  the  story  uncondensed;  your  story  uncondensed? 

Mr.  AirsTRiAN.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

A.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  whole  story,  your  own  story? — ^A.  I 
*  was  answering  a  question. 

Q.  Is  that  your  story  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  I  was  trying  to  answer 
a  qiiestion. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?  Have  you  answered  all  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you, 
sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  labor 
organizer. 

Q.  Well,  I  know  you  said  you  were  president  or  are  president  of 
the  state  Federation  of  Labor?  Are  you  holding  any  other  job? — X, 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ?--^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  worked  at  my  trade  for  twenty-odd 
years. 

Q,  Did  you  hold  any  job  under  the  State? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  appointed  to  any  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  a  place  now  under  Governor  Deneen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  When  did  you  f — ^A.  Up  until  the  15th  of  this  month. 

Q.  What  was  that  place? — A.  I  was  acting  as  a  member  of  the 
enrployers'  liability  commission. 

Q.  Aind  when  were  you  appointed  to  that  place? — A.  Last  spring, 

Q.  Of  this  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  kept  that  place  up  to        A.  The  16th  of  September. 

Q.  The  16th  of  this  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  appointment  from  Governor  Deneen 
before  tiiat  time? — ^A.  les,  sir;  several — I  was  appointed  to  a  com- 
mission that  made — ^let  me  see — it  was  on  corporations  and  trusts,  I 
believe  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that? — ^A.  Oh,  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Q.  And  you  held  that  place  up  to  when? — A.  I  think  I  held  that 
place  thirty-three  days. 

Q.  And  were  you  appointed  to  any  other  place  by  Governor 
Deneen  ? — ^A.  Let  me  see,  I  believe  I  have  held  one  or  two  honorary 
positions.  I  have  never  held  a  place  where  I  drew  any  money  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Q.  But  you  have  held  a  number  of  appointments,  a  number  of 
positions  by  appointment  of  Governor  Deneen,  of  this  State? — A. 
One  or  two  minor  appointments  of  that  kind,  merely  complimentary 
appointments. 

Q.  You  are  a  close  personal  and  political  friend  of  Governor 
Deneen  ? — A.  I  am  not  a  politician. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. — ^A.  You  asked  me  if  I  was  a  political 
friend  of  his. 

Q.  Are  you  a  friend  of  his? — A.  Personally  I  have  a  very  friendly 
feeling  toward  the  governor. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican? — A.  I  am  a  labor  man. 

Q.  Are  you  an  adherent  of  either  of  the  two  great  parties,  Re- 
publican or  Democrat? — A.  I  vote  for  the  man  who  I  think  is  the 
l^est  fitted  for  the  position. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican.— ^A.  Well,  I  voted  at  the  Republican  primaries  and  voted  at  the 
Democratic  primaries.  At  the  last  primary  I  voted  at  the  Republican 
primar}'. 

Q.  Before  that  what  had  you  been,  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  ? — 
A.  Why,  I  voted  for  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Socialists ;  without 
regard  to  the  party  I  vote  for  the  man. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  that. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Very  well;  I  do  not  care  to  press  it,  then.  That 
IB  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.    Call  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  witness  in  rebuttaL 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Ross  here? 

]Mr.  Nixon.  He  is  not  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Merritt? 

Mr.  Nixon.  He  is  not  here. 
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Senator  Burkows.  Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Nixon.  He  is  not  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  Mr.  Eldridge? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Eldridge  is  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Eldridge  and  Walker,  I  told  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
are  witnesses  in  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Does  the  committee  discharge  Mr.  Meyers  finally  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Is  Mr.  Shephard  discharged  finally? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  he  was  discharged.  Is  Mr.  Gray  in 
rebuttal  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Gray  is  in  rebuttal. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mi's.  Luke? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mrs.  Luke  is  a  witness;  yes.    Is  she  here? 

Mr.  Nixon.  There  is  a  telegram  explaining  her  condition. 

Senator  Burrows.  She  has  telephoned  she  is  ill. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  oefore  we  adjourn  I  would  like  to 
offer  this  statement  in  evidence. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  it?    Do  you  want  to  introduce  that? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  Any  objection  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  a  confession  of  Holstlaw. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  confession? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  call  it  anything  you  like. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  it  is  the  paper  you  showed  Holstlaw. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Paper  signed  by  Mr.  Holstlaw. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Burrows.  No  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  in  evidence. 

(Which  said  document  last  above  referred  to,  marked  "Exhibit 
1-H,''  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit :) 

Statement  op  D.  W.  Holstlaw. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  D.  W.  Holstlaw. 

Q.  What  is  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  I  am  61  years  old; 
residence  lut^a.  111.;  my  occupation  is  banking,  farming,  and  shipper  of  live 
stock. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Illinois? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  senator  from  the  forty-second  district,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  want  to  make  a  statement  of  your  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  furniture  for  the  senate  and  house  assembly  rooms  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  This  statement  when  made  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  state's  attorn^,  San- 
gamon County,  as  I  understand? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  Who  constituted  the  committee? — ^A.  Secretary  Rose  Is  chairman  and 
Representative  Pierce  is  secretary,  and  Senator  Pemberton  and  Representative 
J.  O.  S.  Clark  and  myself  were  a  part  of  the  commission. 

Q.  You  tuay  state  any  conversation  yon  may  have  had  with  your  associates 
on  the  committee  or  any  of  them  about  whether  you  would  get  anything  out  of 
letting  the  contract  for  yourselves. — A.  They  both  of  them,  Pemberton  and 
Clark,  both  said  that  we  would  get  something  out  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Freyer  or  Mr.  John- 
son on  the  same  subject,  and  If  so,  what  was  said  between  you  and  them  on  that 
subject? — A.  Mr.  Freyer  first  asked  me  what  I  would  want.  I  think  that  was 
what  he  said.  I  can  not  hardly  recall  what  he  said  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
did  say  to  that,  but  we  never  finished  talking.    But  I  ought  to  say — I  do  not 
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Jinow  whether  I  told  him  or  not,  I  think  he  asked  me  what  I  would  want  out 
of  It,  and  I  think  I  gave  him  an  evasive  answer,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  of  that  kind;  then,  when  he  got  ready  to  go  out,  he  said,  "Tou  go 
ahead  and  fix  it  np  with  Mr.  Johnson.  Whatever  he  does  is  aU  right."  That  is 
all  as  I  remember  that  he  said. 

Q.  Did  yon  afterwards  agree  with  Mr.  Johnson  how  mnch  yon  were  to 
have?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  much  did  Mr.  Johnson  agree  to  give  yon? — A.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Q.  When  was  it  to  be  paid? — A.  After  the  furniture  was  received. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Johnson  say  anything  to  you  on  the  subject  of  what  he  was  pay- 
ing anyone  eise  on  the  committee,  and  if  so,  what  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  said  that 
was  more  than  he  was  paying  anybody  else,  and  he  said  that,  if  I  remember 
right,  he  said  $1,000  was  what  he  was  going  to  give  Clark  and  Pemberton. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  either  Clark  or  Pemberton  as  to  how  much 
they  were  to  receive? — ^A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Has  anything  ever  been  paid  to  you? — ^A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  other  fact  that  you  can  state  In  connection  with  this 
matter  that  you  now  recall  without  being  questioned  about  lt?-TA.  I  do  not 
think  of  anything  else. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Before  the  voting  came  off  was  anything  said  to  you  about  paying  you 
anything  for  voting  for  Lorimer? — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Who  talked  to  you  on  that  subject,  and  what  was  said? — ^A.  Senator 
Broderlck,  of  Chicago.  He  said  to  me :  "  Mr.  Lorimer  is  going  to  be  elected 
to-morrow  " — that  Is  as  well  as  I  remember  the  date,  and  he  said :  "  There  is 
$2,500  for  you  if  you  want  to  vote  that  way,"  and  the  next  morning  I  voted  for 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Broderlck  that  you  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  did  or  not,  but  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did-  you  afterwards  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Broderlck,  and  if  you 
did,  when  and  where  was  that? — A.  I  received  $2,500  in  his  office  at  one  time, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  received  the  other  at  the  same  time  or  not,  but  I 
rather  think  it  was  at  another  time  I  received  about  $700 ;  I  think  it  was  about 
that. 

Q.  What  was  the  $2,500  for?— A.  It  was  for  voting  for  Ix)rlmer. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  $700  for? — ^A.  Well,  he  never  said  and  I  did  not  ask 
him.  He  said  there  was  that  much  coming  to  me  and  handed  it  to  me;  that 
is  all  that  was  said  about  It 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  matter  connected  with  legislative  bribery  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  legislature  that  you  now  recall? — ^A.  I  do  not 

This  statement  Is  made  voluntarily,  because  I  feel  It  Is  right  to  make  it  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  live  an  honest  life  without  making  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  truth  respecting  these  matters  to  the  public  authority. 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  State*s  attorney  of  Sangamon 
County  and  before  I  signed  the  same  I  have  had  it  read  over  to  me  In  detail 
and  fully  understand  its  contents.    I  have  also  carefully  read  the  same  mvself. 

Dated  at  Springfield,  111.,  May  28,'l910. 

D.  W.  HOLSTLAW. 

Senator  Bubrows.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 
Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Satur- 
day, October  1, 1910. 

BATUBDAT,  OCTOBEB  1,  1910. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
the  following  proceedings  were  had. 

The  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  being  present :  Hon. 
J.  C.  Burrows,  chairman,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Hey- 
bum,  Hon.  James  L.  Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  and  Hon, 
James  B.  Frazier, 
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Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Is 
Mr.  De  Wolf  here  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Before  Mr.  De  Wolf  is  called,  may  I  have  it  post- 
]^()ned?  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  De  Wolf  was  here.  I  have  some 
documents  coming  from  my  office  that  I  sent  for  and  I  would  like 
to  have  them  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  is  advised  that  Mr.  De  Wolf 
d'^irires  to  correct  a  statement — statement  that  he  made  yesterday. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  it  be  delayed  for  a  little  while  so  that  I  can 
send  for  those  documents,  and  it  will  prevent  two  examinations. 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  Mr.  Clark  is  here.  Will  you  call 
Mr.  Clark? 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Joseph  S.  Clark  present? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  the  same  rule  invoked  here  as  with  the 
other  witness. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  AUSTRIA.N.  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  cross-examining  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian  and  testi- 
iied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Clark  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  police  magis- 
trate in  the  city  in  which  I  live  and  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the 
lumber  business. 

Q.  Just  direct  your  answers  that  way  so  that  the  committee  will 
get  your  answers,  and  I  will  hear  you  all  right. — A.  All  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Keep  your  voice  up  so  that  the  stenographer  will 
get  it,  please. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Clark? — A.  Vandalia,  111. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected — ^if  at  all — elected  to  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature?— A.  I  was  elected  in  November,  1906,  I  believe,  first. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  for  the  second  time,  if  at  all  ? — A.  1908. 

Q.  Both  times  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  times  to  the  lower  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  House  of  representatives? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  were  you  one  of  the  Democrats — I  am  talking  now 
about  the  last  general  assembly,  the  forty-sixth — ^who  were  known 
as  one  of  the  I^  O'Neil  Browne  minority  faction  in  the  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  followed  his  leadership,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  for  the  first  time  did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator? — A.  I  believe  it  was  in  May,  1909. 

Q.  That  is,  the  first  time  you  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator  was  the  day  he  was  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  was  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  wasn't  it? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  When,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  if  you  recall,  did  the 
Illinois  legislature  adjourn? — A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly. 

Q.  It  was  about  a  week  or  ten  days  thereafter,  was  it  not? — ^A.  It 
mi^t  have  been ;  it  was  not  very  lon^. 
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Q.  Had  you,  prior  to  the  26th  day  of  May,  Mr.  Clark,  prior  to  the 
26th  day  of  May,  1909,  during  that  joint  session  of  the  joint  assem- 
bly, known  as  the  forty-siirth  general  assembly,  voted  for  a  Repub- 
lican for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  I  don't  taiow;  I  voted  for  six 
or  seven  different  candidates.  I  voted  most  of  the  time  for  Mr. 
Stringer. 

Q.  btringer  was  the  Democratic  nominee? — A.  Stringer  was  the 
Democratic  nominee. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  any  Kepublican  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  for  whom  you  voted  prior  to  the  26th  day  of 
May,  1909? — ^A.  I  voted  for  some  men  whom  I  didn't  know  their 
politics. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  request  of  some ^A.  Some  of  my 

Q.  Constituents? — A.  Of  my  colleagues. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  referred  to  as  a  complimentary  vote  ? — A.  A 
complimentary  vote. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  who,  if  anyone,  asked  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator? — A.  No  person  ever  asked  me  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  You  did  it  of  your  own  volition  ? — A.  I  did  it  of  my  own  free 
will. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Lorimer? — A.  It 
was  Friday  evening  or  Saturday  at  my  home,  previous  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q,  Do  you  recall  the  date,  the  day  of  the  week,  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate? — A.  I  don't,  but  I  believe 
it  was  on  Thursday,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q,  Then,  after  your  return  from  your  home — ^where  did  you  say 
your  home  was? — A.  Vandalia. 

Q.  After  your  return  from  your  home  to  Springfield,  you  did  not 
announce  to  anyone  that  you  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  did 
you? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  did  announce  to  anyone  that  you  did  intend  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Until  you  voted  ? — A.  Until  I  voted. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that? — A.  I  would  like  to  correct  a 
statement. 

Q.  All  right. — A.  My  correction  is  right  here.  The  gentleman 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  coat  room  on  our  side  of  the  house  came  to 
me  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  before  the  roll  was  called  to  vote  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  he  says,  "Mr.  Clark,"  or  "Joe"  or 
"  Uncle  Joe  " — they  call  me  both — he  says,  "  you  should  vote — you 
ought  to  vote  for  Lorimer  to-day."  I  answered  him,  and  I  says, 
"  Who  sent  you  here?  "    He  says,  "  No  one." 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  the  only  conversation? — A.  That  was  the 
only  conversation  I  had  after  leaving  my  home. 

(i.  You  did  not  even  disclose  that  conversation  to  anyone? — A.  I 
never  disclosed  that,  only  at  my  home. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  going  to  vote  for 
Lorimer? — A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  after  you  had  made  up  your  mind 
at  your  home  in  Vandalia  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  which  was  sev- 
eral days,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  prior  to  your  voting  for  Mr, 
lorimer ^A,  Yes, 
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Q.  (Continuing.)  Why  did  you  not  vote  for  Lorimer  on  the  first 
ballot  after  you  got  back  into  the  joint  session  of  the  g«ieral  assem- 
bly?— ^A.  I  would  not  vote  for  any  Republican  unless  my  vote  was 
sure  to  elect  or  partially  that  way. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  concluded  not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  until 
you  knew  or  believed  that  you  knew  that  your  vote  would  assist  in  his 
election;  is  that  a  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  understood  from  hearsay 
that  Mr.  Lorimer's  chances  were  good  to  be  elected  several  days  pre- 
vious to 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  vote  for  him  when  vou  understood  from  hearsay 
that  his  election  was  somewhat  assured  s — A.  I  had  no  chance. 

Q.  He  Ava«  a  candidate  was  he  not? — A.  Well,  he  had  a  few  votes; 
three  or  four,  something  like  that. 

Q.  He  had  been  getting  a  vote,  one  or  more  votes  in  the  joint  assem- 
bly ever  since  the  13th  of  May,  hadn't  he? — A.  Presumably. 

Q.  And  at  no  time  had  you  cast  one  of  those  votes  for  him? — ^A. 
N^o  sir. 

4  Until  the  26th  of  May  ?— A.  Until  the  26th  of  May. 

Q.  Then,  wlien  it  came  alon^  the  26th  of  May  you  went  into  the 
general  assembly,  the  joint  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  ascer- 
tained that  that  was  the  day  that  your  vote  would  assist  in  his 
election? — A.  That  is  what  I  inferred. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  infer  that? — A.  It  was  general  talk  tha^ 
they  were  going  to  elect  Lorimer  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  or  make  any  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  had  enough  votes  to  elect  him  before  you  cast  your  vote? — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  took  it  for  granted. — A.  I  took  it  for  granted. 

Q.  You  were  willing,  although  your  name  was  one  of  the  first  on 
the  roll  called  in  the  house? — A.  Mine  was  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty- 
sixth  name. 

Q.  In  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  house. 

Q.  How  many  members  did  the  house  consist  of? — A.  153  if  they 
wore  all  there. 

Q.  You  were  willing  without  inquiring  as  to  the  number  of  votes 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  to  take  your  chances  and  cast  your  vote  under 
the  conditions  you  have  stated;  is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  you  never  had  any  talk  directly  or  indirectlj 
with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  with  reference  to  voting  for  William  Lori- 
mer?— A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  talk  with  any  member  of  the  legislature  in 
either  house,  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  with  reference  to 
your  vote,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  When,  after  the  adjournment,  did  you  meet  Mr.  Browne? — A. 
What  is  that? 

Q.  When,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  assembly,  did  you 
meet  Mr.  Browne? — A.  I  don't  know  positivdy  that  I  met  Mr. 
Browne  a^in  until  the  called  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  recollection  at  all  of  hav- 
ing met  Mr.  Browne  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  met  Mr.  Browne  in  St 
Louis  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  I  did  not  meet 
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Mr.  Browne  in  St.  Louis  in  December,  1908,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  minority  leader. 

Q.  I  said  since  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  assembly. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Browne  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Have  you  met  Mr.  Browne  anywhere  else? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  met 
him  in  Springfield. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  did  you  meet  him  at  any  time  during  the  month 
of  June,  1909?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  any  place? — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Or  during  the  month  of  July  at  any  place? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  during  the  month  of  August  at  any  place? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  meet  Mr.  Robert  E.  Wil- 
son ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  On  what  occasion? — ^A.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July ;  I  forgot  which. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  occasion,  was  it  not,  that  Mr.  Shephard,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  Luke,  and  others  were  id  the  Southern  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  they  did  fix  that  date  as  July  21 — or  I  mean  July  15, 
1909 — would  you  say  that  was  about  the  correct  time  ? — ^A.  I  would 
not. 

Q,  No,  sir  ? — ^A.  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  not.  ^ou  would  not  say  it  was,  and  you 
would  not  say  it  was  not? — A.  I  would  not  say  it  was,  ana  I  would 
not  say  it  was  not.  It  was  some  time  when  them  parties  were  there ; 
I  was  one  of  that  number. 

Q.  You  went  to  St.  Louis,  did  you,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Mr.  Wilson  ? — ^A.  At  his  request. 

Q.  How  was  that  request  imparted  to  you,  sir? — ^A.  Either  by  let- 
ter or  telegram,  I  do  not  recollect  which. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter  or  telegram  ? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  as  I  do  not  pre- 
serve my  letters  or  telegrama 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  what  was  in  that  letter  or  tele- 
gram?— ^A.  It  was  along  the  lines,  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  me  at 
the  Southern  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  giving  date  and  day. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  for? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  comply  with  that  request? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  him  at  St.  Louis? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel.  ' 

Q.  Just  tell  the  committee  what  transpired;  you  v     r    i^.   t 
hotel  first,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk? — ^A.  Not  th'j  3"  k*  .   j 

Q.  How  did  you  ascertain  where  his  room  was  ? —  \ . 
in  the  lobby. 

Q.  Yes.    Was  anybody  with  him  when  you  met  lii* 
was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  from  there  go  up  to  his  room? — ^A.  T  \xoni  t  •  .i,  • 
room. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  or  second  time  that  you  had  met  Mi.  Wilson 
in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  That  was  the  first  time  that  year. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  You  did  not  meet  him  prior  to  that  time? — A.  No, 
sir;  and  the  only  time. 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  a  request  from  anv  other  member  of  the  l^is- 
lature  to  meet  you  at  St.  Louis  after  the  adjournment  of  the  joint 
assembly  and  prior  to  the  time  you  met  Mr.  Wilson  in  July  at  St 
Louis? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  St.  Louis  to  meet  any  other  member  of  the 
legislature? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  request,  either  oral  or  in  writing,  from  any 
other  member  of  the  legislature  during  the  time  you  have  just 
indicated  at  any  other  place  than  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  dia  not. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  when  you  went  to  the  Southern  Hotel,  and 
met  Mr.  Wilson,  you  went  up  to  his  room,  I  understood  you  to-day  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  his  room,  who  did  you  meet  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  there  was  anybody  in  the  room  iust  when  we 
went  in  or  not,  but  I  do  remember  tnere  were  several  in  the  room 
on  or  about  that  time. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Were  you  the  first  one  to  come  in  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
or  were  there  others  there  when  you  got  there? — A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  there  was  any  other  person  in  the  room  when  I  got  there 
or  not. 

Q.  What  transpired  while  you  were  in  the  room? — ^A.  We  sat 
there  and  talked. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Several  of  us.    I  did  not  stay  there  but  a  little  bit. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  join  in  the  conversation? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  anyone  leave  the  room  while  you  were  there? — A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  sort  of  a  room  it  was? — 
A.  It  was  a  large,  commodious  room. 

Q.  Was  there  a  room  adjoining  it? — A.  I  believe  there  was. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  what. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it? — A.  I  saw  it  as  I  would  see  a  room  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  saw  an  opening. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  what  sort  of  a  room  that  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  bathroom? — A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  bathroom ;  I  had  my  presumption. 

Q.  What  was  your  presumption? — A.  That  it  might  be  a  bath- 
room or  lavatory. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  or  anyone  else  go  into  the  bathroom 
while  you  were  there? — A.  I  did  not  go  in  the  bathroom. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  anyone  else  go  in? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
seeinganybody  else  go  into  the  oathroom. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  anyone  with  reference  to  why 
--ere  called  to  St.  Louis? — A.  No,  sir. 

'^  Mr.  Wilson  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you  to  come  to  St. 
^et  him  ? — A.  We  had  a  talk  there. 
**  Mr.  Wilson  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you  to  come  to  St. 
.icet  him  ? — A.  I  believe  he  talked  something  along  the  line 
^*  es^ving  a  banquet. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  did  Mr.  Wilson  tell  you  why  he  had  written  you  to 
meet  him  in  St  Louis. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  had  written  you  or  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  written  you  to  come  to  St.  Louis  to  meet  him? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  that  t  did. 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  you  remember  what  is  now  referied  to  as  the 
"  White  exposure  "  or  confession ;  do  you  remember  that  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q-  Shortly  after  that  did  you  have  a  communication  with  Becke- 
mever  over  the  long-distance  telephone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  pursuant  or  after  that  talk,  meet  him  at  any  place? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A,  No;  not  after  that. 

Q.  Well,  was  not  an  appointment  made  with  you  or  by  you  to 
meet  him  at  Centi-alia.  over  the  telephone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  at  Centralia? — ^A.  I  did.  He  asked  me  to 
meet  him  at  Carlyle. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  told  him  I  could  not ;  that  L  had  business  in 
Centralia,  and  said  I  would  be  going  to  Centralia. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact,  is  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  him  at  Centralia? — A.  He  got  on  the  train 
at  Sandoval  and  we  went  together  to  Centralia. 

Q.  What  business  did  you  have  at  Centralia  that  next  day? — A. 
Well,  I  went  down  to  see  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  Joe  Diamond  we  call  him. 

Q.  Yoi4  called  him? — A.  A  saloon  keeper. 

Q.  That  is  who  you  went  down  to  see? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  in  that  telegraphic  meeting  the  place  was 
fixed  at  Centralia,  because  Magnon's  ooy  or  Mackdam's  boy  was  to 
be  buried  in  Centralia  that  day;  wasn't  that  the  fact? — A.  Mr, 
Beckemeyer  told  me  he  was  going  to  Centralia  to  a  funeral. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Over  the  phone. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  whose  funeral,  did  he  not? — A.  I  presume 
that  he  did,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  was  going  to  Centralia  to  this  funeral  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  told  him  you  had  business  in  Centralia,  did 
you? — ^A.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Centralia;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  Beckemeyer.  What  did  Beckemeyer  want  you — want 
to  see  you  about? — ^A.  He  asked  me  if  I  saw  him  at  St.  Louis  at  the 
Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 

Q.  What  else  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  in  substance  in  that  conversation  that  all 
the  boys  had  to  do  was  to  be  stiff  and  they  would  get  out  of  it  all 
right? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  anything  to  that  effect? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him,  "  You  have  got  your  one  thousand,  and  I 
have  got  my  thousand,  but  there  is  no  way  of  anyone  proving  it?  " — 
A.  I  never  said  it 

Q.  Very  well,  sir;  you  have  answered  it.  Did  you  say  to  him,  '*  I 
got  mv  thousand;  it  is  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  as  you  got  yours; 
and  ii  the  boys  will  only  keep  a  stiff  back,  they  never  will  be  able  to 
prove  anything,"  or  words  to  that  effect? — ^A.  I  never  said  it. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Springfield,  after  your  talk — when  did  you 
go  to  Sprin^eld  after  your  talk  with  Joe  Clark — ^with  Beckemeyer 

at  Centralia  ?— A,  Well 

•  Q.  Didn't  you  go  a  day  or  two  afterwards? — A.  A  few  days  after- 
wards. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  go  in  response  to  a  message  that  you  received  irom 
AVilson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Wilson  there? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Wilson  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  is,  Robert  E.  Wilson  ?— A.  Robert  E.  Wilson. 

Q.  The  same  Mr.  Wilson  who  wrote  you  the  letter  to  meet  him  at 
St.  Louis? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  a  talk  with  Robert  E.  Wilson  at  Springfield  ? — 
A.  About  three  minutes. 

Q.  Did  3;ou  go  out  then  to  see  Morris? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Morris  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Beckemeyer  there  that  day  that  you  saw  Wilson  ? — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  no  time  ? — ^A.  At  no  time. 

Q.  You  were  in  an  automobile,  weren't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  out  to  Morris's  place  in  an  automobile? — ^A.  I  did. 
The  boy  at  the  hotel  had  an  automobile  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
want  to  take  a  ride.  I  got  in  it  and  we  rode  up  around  the  park,  and 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  be  let  off  at — ^when  we  come  back  to  town — at 
the  Perrick  Building,  where  Mr.  Morris's  place  was.  He  is  secretarj- 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Q.  You  went  out  to  see  Morris  ? — ^A.  I  went  up  in  his  room. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  didn't  you  on  that  occasion  say  to  Beckemeyer, 
On  that  occasion,  in  substance,  that  you  were  going  out  to  Morris  to 
stiffen  the  boys  up? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  Beckemeyer. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  that  to  Mr.  Wilson,  or  anything  in  substance 
to  that  effect? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  say  anything  to  you  in  reference  to  why  he 
was  down  in  Springfield  on  that  day? — ^A.  He  never  mentioned  why 
he  was  there,  only  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Peoria. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  concerned  ? — ^A.  I  was  not  concerned. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  concerned  in  the  entire  disclosure  in  any 
way  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  told  Mr.  Wilson  about  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Tierney  being  at  mv  town. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — A.  His  answer  was :  "  There  is  nothing  to  it." 

Q.  That  is  all,  is  it  ? — ^A.  That  was  about  all  he  said  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Any  further  discussion  on  the  subject  at  all? — ^A.  No  further 
discussion. 

Q.  You  did  not  meet  him  or  know — ^you  did  not  know  he  was  going 
to  be  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  going  to  be  there.  I  was 
eating  breakfast  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  You  have  answered  you  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  be  there. 
Now,  Mr.  Clark,  did  anyone  else  who  was  in  that  room  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  15th  day  of  July  ask  you  or  tell  you  why — ^if  they  had  been 
summoned  there  by  Mr.  Wilson  ? — ^A.  They  did  not 

Q.  And  did  you  inquire? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  say  anything  why  others  had  not  come  down? — ^A. 
He  did  not  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  or  in  your  presence  say  that  Browne  had  been 
attacked  with  ptomaine  poisoning  and  had  been  unable  to  come? — ^A. 
I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  he  did  not  so  state? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  he 
did  not  say  that,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 
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Q.  After  you  left  St.  Louis  and  went  home,  did  you  get  a  letter 
from  Browne? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  a  letter  from  Browne,  in  which  he  said  to  you 
that  he  was  sorr^  that  he  could  not  meet  you  at  St.  Louis,  and  that  he 
had  been  taken  sick  and  was  unable  to  come  by  reason  of  an  attack  of 
ptomaine  poisoning? — ^A.  I  might  have  got  one;  I  don't  recollect  it 
now. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  get  one? — ^A.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
did  not  get  one;  I  might  have  gotten  one. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  after  Browne  when  you  saw  Wilson  ? — ^A.  Not 
that  I  recollect  or. 

Q.  You  heard  no  talk  or  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  joint 
assembly  or  the  members  of  the  house  with  reference  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer,  did  you,  until  a  day  or  two — ^until  the  day  of  or  a  day  or 
two  prior  to  May  26? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Will  you  pardon  me,  I  did  not  get  the  first  part? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Sead  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  I  think  I  heard  talk  possibly  a  week  before  that;  a  week  before. 

Q.  But  you  never  engaged  in  any  discussion  with  anyone  on  that 
subject,  did  you  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  testified  on  the  subject  a  number  of  times,  haven't 
you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  number  of  times.  I  was  before 
the  grand  jury  in  the  county  of  Cook. 

Q.  You  were  before  the  grand  jury  in  Sangamon  County,  were  you 
not  ? — ^A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Oh,  are  you  under  indictment  in  Sangamon  County  ? — A.  I  am. 
I  am  not  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  And  you  are  under  indictment  by  reason  of  some  charge  of  a 
furniture  deal,  are  you  not  ?    Is  that  right  ? — ^A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  know,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gambus.  Is  he  indicted  generally  with 

Mr.  Austrian.  Pemberton. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Was  it  on  the  same  deal  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  the  furniture  deal. 

Judge  Hanbct.  Pemberton  and  Clark. 

Senator  Gambije&.  Well,  it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  Holstlaw  con- 
fession. 

Judge  Hanbct.  That  is  what  they  were  trying  to  get  a  confession 
from  Holstlaw  on. .  He  was  on  the  committee  that  Mr.  Clark  was  on. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  was  anxious  to  know ;  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  trying  to  get  a  con- 
fession on. 

Judge  Hanbct.  That  is  what  the  whole  confession  was,  except  two 
or  three  lines,  the  furniture  deal. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  committee  has  the  confession  before  them. 

Judge  Hanect.  But  this  identifies  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  you  didn't  receive  a  package  did  you,  in  the  hotel, 
of  any  kind? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — ^A.  I  was  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Wilson  and  others,  perhaps,  ten  minutes. 
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Q.  And  then  you  left  and  went  back  home  ? — A.  I  left,  went  down- 
stairs, and  stayed  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  a  little  while  and  went 
home. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee,  if  you  please,  all  about  the  discussion  of  the 
banquet. — A.  We  had  wo  discussions  or  two  factions  in  our  Demo- 
cratic party;  one  was  known  as  the  Browne  faction  and  the  other 
the  Tippit  faction,  numbering  25  or  26  on  the  Tippit  side  and  about 
37  on  tne  Browne  side.  The  Tippit  side  gave  a  banquet  to  their 
leader  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  and  there 
was  some  talk  among  our  side,  the  Browne  side,  of  giving  a  banquet 
to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  the  same  as  the  other  side  had  given,  and  it 
was  undecided  where  to  hold  that  banquet,  whether  at  Springfield  or 
Ottawa. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  discussion  was  at 
that  meeting  with  reference  to  this  banquet?  That  is  what  I  am  ask- 
ing.— ^A.  With  reference  to  this  banquet? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  to  tell  what  was  said  at  that  meeting  in  this 
hotel  on  July  15. — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Wilson  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
the  banquet  and  where  it  snould  be  held,  and  I  said,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  had  adjourned,  no  good  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  banquet,  and  I  for  one  was  opposed  to  a  banquet. 

Q.  That  was  the  whole  conversation  was  it? — ^A.  That  was  my 
version  of  it. 

Q.  Who  else  joined  in  the  banquet  discussion,  if  anyone? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q,  Did  anyone  else  join  in  the  banquet  discussion? — ^A,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  were  there  weren't  you? — A.  I  was  there  while  this  con- 
versation was  going  on  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  And  it  was  between  you  and  Wilson? — ^A.  Mr.  Wilson  and  I 
talked  as  I  have  quoted. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  the  entire  time;  you  were,  say,  less  than 
ten  minutes? — A.  The  entire  time  I  was  in  the  room  was  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

Q.  When  you  came  there,  did  Mr.  Wilson  send  for  you  for  the 

Eurpose  of  the  discussion  of  the  banquet  with  Browne? — A.  I  do  not 
now  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  at  any  time  say  that  he  sent  to  you  or  for  you  at  your 
home  town  to  come  to  St.  Louis  to  meet  him  to  arrange  for  a  banquet 
for  Browne? — A.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  to  arrange  for  a  banquet. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  that  letter;  when  did  you  get  that  letter? — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  the  only  object  so  far  as  you  can  tell  this  committee  at 
this  time,  of  your  meeting  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  on  the  15th  of  July, 
with  the  various  Democratic  members  of  the  house,  whose  names  yon 
have  detailed,  was  the  conversation  which  you  have  just  narrate<r;  is 
that  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 
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Examination  by  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  Ottawa  is  the  home  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — ^A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the — was  one  of  the  supreme  court  general 
subdivisions;  that  is,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  used  to  meet 
there  and  at  Springfield  and  at  Mount  Vernon  at  one  time;  that  is 
one  of  the  three  places  where  the  supreme  court  used  to  meet? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  in  1908. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  no;  back  of  that,  before  it  was  consolidated 
into  one  place. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  places  that  is  reasonably  accessible  to 
go  to  and  from  by  railroad,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  one  of  the  three  towns  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  where  the — I  will  withdraw  that — is  there 
any  place  that  is  more  accessible  for  people  in  southern  Illinois  or 
south-central  Illinois  to  meet  than  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ? — ^A.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  places  for  southern  and  south-central  Illinois 
people  to  meet,  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  it  is  quite  common,  and  has  been  for  a  great  many  years, 
for  people  in  politics  or  who  wanted  to  be  in  politics  or  think  they 
are  m  politics  or  think  they  want  to  be  in  politics,  in  southern  or 
south-central  Illinois  to  go  to  St.  Louis,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  many  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  reason  of  that  is  because  it  has  tetter  railroad  facilities 
for  going  to  and  getting  away  from  than  any  other  place? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  3»pu  wanted  to  go  from  many  places  in  southern  or  south 
central  Illinois,  you  would  have  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  there  change  tQ 
go  to  the  place  you  wanted  to  go — a  great  many  places  that  is  true 
of  ? — ^A.  Living  where  I  do,  I  could  not  say,  because  I  have  got  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west. 

Q.  You  live  in  Vandalia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  old  state  capital  away  back  in  1837? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  railroad  facilities  there  are  not  very  great  in  getting — 
for  people  in  southern  Illinois  to  get  to  or  for  people  in  soutn  central 
Illinois  to  get  from  and  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  say  to  you  that  he  wanted,  either  in  the  letter 
or  at  the  time  he  met  you  in  St.  Louis — ^that  he  wanted  you  and  some 
others  to  come  together  to  consult  and  determine  whether  they  should 
give  a  banquet  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  and  if  so,  where  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer,  did  you,  for  United  States 
Senator? — ^A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  didn't  vote  for  him  for  any  money  or  for  any  other  con- 
sideration except  friendship  or  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  dead- 
lock ? — A.  For  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  deadlock.  I  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Shurueff  as  quick  as  I  did  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  speaker  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  every  Democrat  in  the  House  voted  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  ex- 
cept one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Shurtleff  is  and  was  a  Bepublican? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Shurtleff  had  been  elected  speaker  of  the  previous 
house  and  some  other  previous  houses,  probably  as  a  Republican, 
hadn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  were  a  sreat  many  factions  in  that  legislature  and  in  that 
joint  session,  were  there  not — the  one  in  which  l^nator  Lorimer  was 
elected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  two  factions,  two  main  factions,  in  the  Democratic 
party,  weren't  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Known  as  the  Tippit  and  the  Browne  factions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  a  number  of  factions  in  the  Republican  parly, 
weren't  they? — A,  Evidently  two,  at  least. 

Q.  Well,  weren't  there  more ;  isn't  it  true  a  little  one  of  five  or  six 
or  seven  that  came  from  the  northwest  part  of  Chicago,  in  which  Mr. 
Ilotchler  and  Mr.  Fieldstack  and  some  others  acted  in? — ^A.  There 
appeared  to  be. 

Q.  And  they  acted  separately  from  any  other  faction? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  the  Deneen  faction? — A.  The  Band  of  Hope. 

Q.  That  was  what  they  called  the  Band  of  Hope? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  the  Shurtleflf  faction  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  were  some  others  that  were  not  either  Hotchler 
and  Fieldstack  factions  that  did  not  act  generally  with  the  Deneen 
or  Shurtleflf  factions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  diflferent  men  voted  for  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  session  prior  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer, 
weren't  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  known  as  well  as  anything  could  be  known  at  that  time 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  elect  Lawrence  Stringer,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  It  was  a  certainty  that  tJiey 
could  not  elect  him. 

Q.  It  was  known  almost  from  the  beginning  there  was  not  any 
•chance  to  elect  the  Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  Strmger,  for  Senator? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  known  for  some  weeks  before  the  Senator  was 
elected  that  none  of  the  four  candidates,  Hopkins,  Foss,  Webster, 
and  Mason,  could  be  elected  at  that  session? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  everybody  nearly  on  both  sides,  or  nearly  everybody 
on  both  sides,  scattered  their  votes  to  people  some  of  whom  were 
known  and  some  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in  public? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  legislature  had  been  in  session  continuously  from  early  in 
January  until  some  time  in  the  first  part  of  June,  or  up  to  the  28th  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  was  practically  anxious  to  get  away  and  get  hack 
to  their  homes  or  business  or  occupation,  weren't  they? — ^A.   les.  >'n\ 

Q.  And  most  of  the  members  of  the  joint  assembly  were  almost 
ready  to  vote  for  anybody  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  deadlock 
and  settling  the  Senatorship,  weren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  How  is  it  possible  for  him  to  kno^^  ?  I 
have  no  objection  to  his  stating;  but  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to 
know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  other  people? 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  was  generally  talked  of. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  I  nave  no  objection  to  him  stating  w^hat  he 
heard. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  a  fact ;  that  was  the  general  talk. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  want  that  question  passed  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Judge  Hanbct.  I  suppose  the  committee  wUl  determine  what  they 
will  pass  upon.    I  will  change  my  question. 

Q.  That  was  the  talk,  wasn't  it,  generally? — ^A.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  question  asked  again. 

Q.  It  was  the  general  l^lk  in  Springfield  for  some  considerable 
time  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1909, 
that  the  members  of  the  joint  session  were  anxious  to  break  the  dead- 
lock and  to  elect  someone  United  States  Senator — ^almost  anybody — 
and  get  back  to  their  homes  and  occupation,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment.  I  submit  to  the  committee  that  I 
think  the  witness  ought  to  testify. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Tlie  witness  may  answer. 

A.  I  can  not  say  whether — ^with  respect  to  their  electing  most  any- 
body. 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  WeJl,  any  prominent  person. — A.  I  think  a  grejit  many  of  the 
DcMiiocrats  woula  have  been  glad  to  have  voted  with  the  Republicans 
to  have  elected  Shurtleff. 

Q.  Was  there  any  general  discussion  among  Democrats  about  vot- 
ing with  the  Bepublicans  to  elect  Governor  Deneen  United  States 
Senator? — A.  I  had  heard  such. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  general  discussion  among  Democrats  of  electing 
other  people,  other  Republicans,  other  than  Shurtleff,  or  the  then 
speaker  or  the  house,  or  Governor  Deneen,  was  there  not? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  heard  of  any  until  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  was  promi- 
nently  mentioned. 

Q.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  not  a  candidate  in  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
or  until  a  few  days,  or  a  short  time  before  the  28th  of  May,  was  he? — 
A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  general  talk  there,  was  it,  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
would  not  be  a  candidate  and  did  not  want  it,  but  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  because  of  his  interest  in  the  water- 
wav  or  deep  waterway? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  about  that.  I  think  you  said  you  were 
never  paid  anything  of  any  kind  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? — A.  I 
never  was. 

Q.  And  you  were  never  paid  airything  after  the  election  of  Senator 
Ijorimer  because  you  did  vote  for  him,  was  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  was. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  valuable  consideration  of  any  kind 
either  to  vote  for  him  or  because  you  had  voted  for  him? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
nor  any  promise. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all.  Oh,  pardon  me,  there  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  isn't  it,  that  the  fight  between  the  two  Democratic 
parties,  the  Browne  and  Tippit  factions,  was  kept  up  continuously 
after  the  Browne  faction  had  succeeded  in  electinjg  Mr.  Browne 
leader,  the  fight  had  kept  up  all  through  the  session,  and  after- 
wards?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  two  factions,  the  Browne  faction  and 
part — many  of  them  frequently,  and  the  Tippit  faction,  met  fre- 
quently separately  and  not  together? — ^A.  When  they  met  they  did 
not  meet  together. 
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Q.  That  is,  the  members  of  one  faction  did  not  go  to  the  caucuses 
of  the  other? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Clark,  that  all  through  southern  Illi- 
nois there  is  more  politics  every  day  in  the  year,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  than  there  is  in  the  large  cities  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State? — ^A.  Well,  I  couldn't  answer  that,  not 
being  very  well  posted. 

Q.  Well,  politics  are  talked  and  they  are  discussed A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) That  is  a  part  of  the  living. 

Q.  That  is  true  all  through  southern  Illinois  and  south  central 
Illinois? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  You  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  in  the  letter  to 
which  you  responded  by  going  to  St.  Louis  on  the  15th  day  of  July, 
that  Wilson  wrote  you  in  reeard  to  a  banquet? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  got  a  letter  from  Wilson  to  come  to  St.  Louis  or  a  telegram. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  You  want  this  committee 
to  understand  that  in  the  letter  or  telegram  requesting  you  to  meet 
Wilson  in  St.  Louis  and  fix  the  Southern  Hotel  as  the  meeting  place 
that  anything  was  said  about  a  banquet? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q;  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  you  had  been  in  the  legislature  the  previous 
session? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  paid  any  money  for  any  legislation  or  voting 
for  any  legislation? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that,  if  the  committee  please;  I  do  not 
see  how  or  why  that  this  committee  is  concerned  with  what  occurred 
at  a  previous  session  when  Mr.  Lorimer  was  not  a  candidate  and 
was  not  elected.  This  is  not  a  committee  with  power  to  investigate 
all  matters. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  connect  it  up.  I  will  bring  it  down  to  this 
very  transaction.    This  is  preliminary. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  your  statement? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  question  will  be  followed  by  another  question 
with  reference  to  this  transaction. 

Senator  Burrows.  Why  is  the  previous  question  necessary? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  put  it  another  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  receive  a  pay  voucher  or  a  voucher  for  com- 

Kensation  under  an  order  of  the  legislature  or  the  house  belonging  to 
[r.  Richard  E.  Powers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  that?— A.  Six  hundred;  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  it? — A.  After  the  legislature  adjourned. 

Q.  In  1909  ?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  told  Mr.  Beckemeyer  that  that  was  one 
of  the  ways  you  had  for  covering  up  the  money  that  had  been  paid 
you  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  St  Louis? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Beckemeyer  about  the  Powers  money 
you  had  received  under  an  order  of  the  legislature  to  be  transmitted 
by  you  to  Mrs.  Powers,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Powers? — ^A.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  any  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  have  such  a  conversation,  or  the  sub- 
stance of  such  a  conversation? — ^A.  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it. 
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Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  after  the  legislature  adjourned  you 
got  seven  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars,  to  be  transmitted  through 
you  under  an  order  of  the  legislature  or  a  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  Mrs.  Powers  as  ba<i  pay,  funeral  expenses,  etc,  of  Mr. 
Powers,  who  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  while  such  died  ? — 
A.  I  didn't  get  $700. 

Q.  What  did  you  get? — ^A,  I  believe  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $600. 

Q.  What  did  vou  do  with  it? — ^A.  I  paid  some  expenses  and  took 
the  balance  to  Mrs.  Powers. 

Q.  Was  the  voucher  paid  out  to  you? — ^A.  The  voucher  was  made 
out  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  voucher? — A.  1  took  it  home  and 
put  it  in  the  bank,  I  believe. 

Q.  In  your  account? — A.  In  my  account. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Beckemeyer,  in  discussing  with  him  tlie  way  to 
get  rid  of  or  cover  up  the  money  that  you  had  received  from  Wifson, 
that  you  used  the  Powers  money  by  depositing  that  check  and  having 
it  go  to  your  credit  and  took  to  Mrs.  Powers  the  money  that  you  had 
received  from  Wilson,  or  some  part  of  it,  or  substantially  that? — A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  occurred? — A.  Nothing  of  that  kind  oc- 
curred. 

Q.  Was  there  any  occasion  for  you  to  discuss  the  Powers  incident 
with  Beckemeyer  at  all? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  you  never  did,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  White  on  this 
subject  of  your  voting  for  Mr.  Loriraer? — A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q,  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  White? — 
A.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  recollect  having  any  talk  with  him  at  all 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  election, 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  White,  when  he  was  there 
with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tierney  or  Turner — ^I  think  Tierney  or 
Turner  had  left — didn't  you  say  to  Mr.  White  in  substance,  "  Wliat 
are  they  after,  White;  are  they  trying  to  get  Lorimer? "  or  anything 
to  that  effect?  Yes  or  no,  please.  Did  you  have  any  such  talk? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say,  "Well,  I  think  they  are  about  on  the  right 
track,"  or  words  to  that  effect? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  talk  with  White? — ^A.  Mr.  White  told  me  that 
he  had  made  a  confession  to  Governor  Deneen,  and  that  Lorimer  was 
the  man  they  were  after. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Now  then,  since  stating  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  did  not 
recollect  of  having  any  conversation  with  Mr.  White,  you  recall  now 
lliat  you  did  have  that  conversation? — A.  That  was  at  Vandalia. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  talk  you  ever  had  with  him  ? — A.  I  have  talked 
with  him  since. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  you  have  talked  with  him  since? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  bank  account  that  you  have  at  the  bank  in  Vandalia ; 
have  you  any  safety  box? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Or  safety  vault  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  never  have  had,  have  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  At  no  time  ? — A.  At  no  time. 

Q.  You  deposited  all  the  moneys  that  you  got  in  your  account  in 
the  bank  ? — ^A.  Not  always. 

Q.  Such  a  thing  as  a  sum  of  money  as  $500  or  $1,000  you  would 
deposit? — ^A.  I  sometimes  gave  money  to  my  wife  and  let  her  se- 
crete it. 

Q.  Had  she  a  bank  account? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  give  her  money  as  much  as  $500  or  $1,000  to  secrete? — 
A.  No.  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  her  that  much  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  gave 
her  that  much. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  never  have? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  amount  you  ever  gave  her  in  1908  or  1909  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  there 
are  some  things  about  a  household  of  an  individual  that  should  not 
be  made  public,  even  though  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

(Last  question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  be  secreted  in  the  way  you  have  indicated  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  He  may  state. 

A.  I  can  not 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  when  you  went  down  to  Centralia  you  say  to  meet 
Joe  Dunn,  you  attended  the  McAdam  funeral  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  Beckemeyer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  with  Beckemeyer? — A.  Possibly  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  there,  did  you  discuss  anything  about  how 
you  came  down  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did ;  I  came  .down  on 
the  train. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  advisability  of  your  riding  on  your  pass,  as 
by  tiiat  means  they  could  trace  whether  you  were  m  Centralia? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  No  discussion  about  your  pass  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  ride  on  a  pass,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  I  presume  I  did. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  WiLson  at 
any  time  for  any  purpose,  at  any  place,  during  the  year  1909? — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Brown  at  any  place  or  at 
any  time  for  any  purpose  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  time  did  you  receive  this  money  for  Mr. 
Powers? — A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  June. 

Q.  In  June? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  don't  remember,  July 
or  June;  I  don't  remember;  July  I  think. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  St.  Louis  did  you  receive  that  money  ?  Did 
you  receive  the  Powers  money  before  you  went  to  St.  Louis? — A.  I 
didn't  recollect  whether  before  or  after. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  St.  Louis? — A.  Sixty-eight  miles? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  Powers  money  was  paid  to  you  under  a  reso- 
lution of  the  legislature,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Q.  Entirely  public  and  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  died  and  you  were  chairman  of  the  committee  and  had 
charge  of  his  funeral  and  burial  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sin 
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Senator  Gamble.  You  stated  to  Mr.  Austrian  on  your  direct  exam- 
ination that  no  package  was  received  by  you  or  delivered  by  Wilson 
to  vou  at  the  time  you  met  in  St.  Louis  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  present  with  the  other  members  of  the  le^slature 
named,  were  you,  in  his  room  ?  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilson  deliver  any 
package  to  any  of  the  other  members  who  were  there  present  ? — A.  I 
aid  not.^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  deliver  any  package,  money,  or  any  other  thing 
to  any  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  there? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  in  your  presence  by  Wilson,  or  by  the 
other  members  of  the  legislature  there  present,  in  reference  to 
money? — ^A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Or  the  payment  of  money  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  another  question.  You  stated  at  your  home  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  that  you  there  made  up  your 
mind  that  you  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion,  if  anyone^s,  or  with  whom  did  you  discuss 
the  subject  of  your  constituents  there,  and  they  advised  you,  or  what 
was  the  reason  that  you  arrived  at  that  conclusion? — A.  Some  of  my 
closest  associates  are  Democrats,  whom  I  mingle  with  when  I  go 
home,  and  they  said  on  previous  occasions:  "  Why  don't  you  fellows 
g^  together  and  elect  Shurtleff  ? "  That  same  question  was  put  to 
nie  a  week  before  Lorimer's  election.  I  says :  "  It  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible. They  can't  get  Republican  votes  enough  to  elect  Shurtleff." 
He  didn't  get  over  16  or  18  votes,  and  the  Democratic  votes  would 
not  elect  him.  I  says :  "  There  is  talk  now  of  Lorimer  being  a  prom- 
inent candidate."  They  says :  "  You  vote  for  him ;  I  would  vote  for 
him  and  beat  Hopkins." 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  why  you  came  to  that  determination  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  offer  of  money,  or  suggestion  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value  in  case  you  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  at  this 
time  to  which  I  refer,  when  these  conversations  were  had  at  your 
home? — ^A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  You  say  nothing  of  value ^A.  (Interrupting.)  Nothing  of 

value. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  nothing  was  ever  paid  you  as  a  consideration  for 
your  vote? — ^A.  That  is  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  You  were  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  you  had  concluded  to 
vote  for  Tfir.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  Not  when  it 
was  impossible  to  elect  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Tnen  when  you  made  up  your  mind  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
you  went  home,  on  Friday  before  you  went  home,  and  heard  these 


the  names  of  the  members — ^the  Democratic  members  of  the  state 
legislature — ^who  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  ? — A.  He  never 

did. 

Q.  He  never  showed  it  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it  and 

never  heard  of  it  before. 
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Q.  Browne  didn't  ask  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lioriinerf — A.  He  never 
did. 

Q.  He  was  not  interested  ^apparently  in  whether  or  not  you  were 
going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer! — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or 
not. 

Q.  He  did  not,  in  checking  up  the  members  to  ascertain  whether  or. 
not  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  come  near  you  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  checked  up  the  members  or  not^ 

Q.  He  didn't  come  near  you,  you  know  that? — ^A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  No  other  Democratic  members  of  the  house  came  near  yon  ? — ^A. 
They  did  not. 

Q.  No  Republican  member  of  the  house  came  near  you  ? — A.  They 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  there  were  a  number  flitting  from  one  to  another  to 
ascertain  how  they  were  going  to  vote  and  whether  or  not  they  would 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  ? — ^A.  I  mi^t  have  seen  men  flitting  at  the 
time,  but  I  had  no  idea  what  their  mission  was. 

Q.  They  passed  Joe  Clark  by? — ^A.  Evidently,  according  to  your 
assertion. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  did  they  pass  Joe  Clark  by? — A.  They  must 
have. 

Q.  No  one  at  any  time  asked  you  whether  you  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  and  that  subject  was  never  discussed  with  you,  and  you 
never  told  anyone  that  you  would  or  would  not  vote  for  William 
lx)rimer? — A.  It  was  never  discussed  with  me,  except  at  home  with 
my  own  people. 

*Q.  And  you  didn't  tell  them  you  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer?— 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  Browne  you  would? — ^A.  Browne  never  asked 
me. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  any  Republican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone,  so  far  as  you  know,  surprised  when  Joe  Clark 
voted  for  William  Lorimer  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  sir  ? — ^A.  What 
IF.  that? 

Q.  Was  anyone,  so  far  as  you  know,  surprised  when  Joe  Clark 
voted  for  William  Lorimer  on  the  26th  aay  of  May  ? — ^A.  I  may  not 
be  a  judge  of  surprises. 

Q.  Were  there  any  surprise  announced  by  what  took  place — ^more 
applause — ^when  you  voted  for  him? — A.  I  think  there  was  no  more 
applause  when  I  voted  than  when  anyone  else  voted. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  solicitation  for  votes  for  United 
States  Senator  around  there,  was  there  not? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
nobodysolicited  me. 

Q.  Where  is  your  seat  with  reference  to  Browne's  seat? — A.  It 
was  about  three  seats  from  him. 

Q.  Where? — A.  I  was  within  three  seats  of  him. 

Q.  Back,  or  in  front,  or  to  one  side,  or  where? — ^A.  I  was  in  front 
and  to  the  left  of  him. 

Q.  About  how  many  feet,  10  or  15  or  12  ? — A.  It  might  have  been 
16  feet. 

Q.  During  all  of  that,  Mr.  Clark,  there  was  quite  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  on  that  26th  of  May  before  that? — ^A.  There  was  while 
the  vote  was  being  taken. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  any  excitement  before? — A.  None  that  I  recol- 
lect of  particularly. 

Q.  There  is  always  more  or  less  excitement  in  an  assembly,  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  asking  how  you  are  going  to  vote,  and 
things  of  that  sort. — A,  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  There  was  no  solicitation  of  your  vote  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
*^^he  night  before  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  caucus  had  in  your  presence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  at  Springfield? — A.  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Payntbb.  Did  anybody  about  Springfield  have  the  repu- 
tation about  selling  members  of  the  legislature  when  the  members 
don't  know  anvthing  about  it — any  such  talk  occur  there? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.     - 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  sometimes  that  there  are  people  who  soil 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  members  of  the  legislature  without 
their  knowing  about  it. — ^A.  I  never  heard  anything. 

Q.  I  don't  Know  Mr.  Wilson  at  all,  but  assuming  that  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  wealthy  man  or  that  this  money  had  been  given  to  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  make  a  show  of  distributing  it,  would  he  invite  you  down 
there  and  talk  to  you  about  something  else  and  let  you  go  away  ? — A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  banker  who  was  here  yesterday 
could  have  been  treated  that  way  or  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Patntbr.  I  don't  know ;  I  was  speculating  a  little. 

By  Judge  Hanect  : 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  reputable  member  of  the  legislature? — ^A. 
Yes.  sir;  and  apparently  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Q.  He  was  a  Democrat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  been  elected  more  than  once,  had  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  his  second  session,  I  think. 

Q.  This  is  the  same  Wilson  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  direct 
primaries  in  his  own  district? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  15th  of  last  month? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  Did  you  state  what  business  you  were  engaged 
in  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  police  magistrate  in  my  own  city  and  I  have  been 
in  the  lumber  business  for  several  years. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  make  any  explanation  to  you  when  you  met 
him  in  St.  Louis  on  the  16th  of  July  in  response  to  his  letter  or  tele- 
gram, as  to  why  he  wanted  you  to  meet  him  there  ? — A.  Only  in  ref- 
erence to  this  banquet;  he  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  me. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  was  the  reason  he  had  written  you  to  come  to 
St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  gave  an  explanation  of  that  as  a  reason  why  he  wanted  you 
to  meet  him  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wilson  take  any  other  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture who  were  there  in  his  room  on  that  day  into  the  bathroom  I— A. 
I  did  not,  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  in  there? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  AuffTRiAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  when  you  were  first  asked  if  Wilson  told  you  why  he 
had  written  you  or  telegraphed  you  to  some  to  St  Louis,  did  you  or 
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did  you  not  say  that  he  answered  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  the 
banquet  for  Browne? 

(Question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  witness  answer. 

A.  Well ,  I  had  a  letter  and  we  had  some  talk  in  Springfield  about 
the  time  of  the  adjournment  with  reference  to  this  banquet,  and  that 
banquet  was  talked  about  at  that  time  at  that  meeting  that  day.  I 
don't  know,  I  don't  recollect  whether  the  question  was  asked,  whether 
the  question  was  made  to  anyone  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  but  I  presumed  that  it  was.  It  was  the  understanding  at 
Springfield  that  we  would  meet  after  the  session  and  determine  on  a 
place  and  fix  the  date. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  on  direct  examination  that  you  had  no 
idea  what  Wilson  asked  you  to  come  for,  he  didn't  tell  you,  and  you 
didn't  ask,  but  that  during  the  course  of  the  interview  you  discussed 
something  about  a  banquet  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  not  that  your  testimony? — A.  We  discussed  something 
about  the  banquet. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  didn't  ask  Wilson  why  he  sent  for  you, 
and  that  he-aidn't  tell  you  why  he  sent  for  you? — A.  I  didn't  ask 
because  I  had  already  known  that  we  would  meet  at  some  time. 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you  why  he  had  sent  for  you,  did  he? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  brought  that  out  in  his  conversation  or  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  counsel  want  this  witness  again  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  through  with  him. 

Senator  Burrows,  You  will  remain,  Mr.  Clark,  until  you  are  dis- 
charged by  the  committee. 

Judge  Hanbct.  I  will  not  call  him  unless  they  put  in  some  evi- 
dence uiat  will  attack  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  say  to  you  we  will,  but  it  will  not  be  to-day. 

J.  M.  E.  W.  Waynym,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been 
fii-st  duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? — A.  J.  M.  E.  W.  Wayman. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy? — A.  State's  attorney  at  Cook 
County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  state's  attorney? — ^A.  Since  December 
7, 1908. 

Q.  ^Vhen  were  jou  admitted  to  the  bar? — A.  In  1899. 

Q,  Since  that  time  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  ? — 
A,  Continuously. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  date  on  or  about  the  4th  day  of 
May,  1909.  Was  there  a  special  grand  jury  convened  in  Cook 
County,  111.? — A.  It  was  convened  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  was  in 
session  at  that  time. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  conducting  the  grand  jury  did  you  talk 
with  certain  witnesses  there  appearing  before  the  grand  jury,  whose 
names  I  will  now  mention.    Michael  Link  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charles  A.  White?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Henry  A.  Shephard?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  answer  yes  that  it 
is,  although  I  have  no  acquaintance  outside  of  examining  him  before 
the  grand  jury. 
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Q.  The  talks  you  had  with  all  of  them  except  White  was  the  same 
was  it  not,  the  talks  you  had  with  them  at  the  tune  or  about  the 
time  they  were  examined ! — ^A.  All  except  Shephard ;  I  talked  outside 
of  the  jury  room  with  Shepherd^  and  went  in  the  jury  room  when  I 
examined  him  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Mr.  Wayman,  during  the  course  of  your  investigation,  was  Mr. 
Link  called  before  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  Yep,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  what  matter! — ^A.  With  reference  to  the  in- 
Testigation  then  being  carried  on  before  the  grand  jury  involving 
corruption  generaUy  m  the  legislature,  and  the  specific  charge  of  the 
bribery  of  Charles  A.  White  by  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  in  Chicago, 
Cook  Coimty. 

Q.  Mr.  Wayman,  was  Mr.  Link  interrogated  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  in  St.  Louis  during  the  month  of  July, 
1909?— A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  he  respond  to  that  before  the  grand  jury  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  respond  to  that  interrogation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  state! — ^A.  He  said  he  hadn't  been  there. 

Senator  Fsazieb.  He  admitted  he  swore  falsely  about  it,  why  go 
into  it ! 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  would  object  to  proof  of  this  kind,  but  I  pre- 
sumed the- committee  didn't  want  me  to  do  it^  because  they  let  every- 
thing in. 
.  A&.  AxTSTBiAN.  I  will  abandon  that. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what,  if  any,  action  was  taken  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Link,  with  reference  to  placing  him  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer! — ^A.  On  either  May  4,  which  was  Thursday,  I  think — ^Thurs- 
day May  6,  he  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  at  12.80  o'clo<& 
noon. 

Q.  Will  you  proceed  and  tell  the  committee  what  transpired  there- 
after, with  reference  to  his  bein^  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  !-^A. 
He  was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  until  the  following  evening  at 
5 — ^he  was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  until  the  following  Saturday 
morning. 

Q.  By  being  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  will  you  state  to  the  com- 
mittee what  tnat  is? 

Judge  Hanxgy.  I  will  object  to  that.  The  state's  attorney  didn't 
go  around  with  him,  and  he  can't  tell  what  somebody  else  did. 

Q.  State  what,  if  any^  directions  were  given  with  reference  to  that 
custody  f — ^A.  No  directions  given  by  me  at  aU. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  given! — ^A.  The  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  followed  my  advice  and  instructions  and  placed  Mr.  Link  in 
the  custody  of  an  officer  after  the  discussion  in  the  ^and  jury  room, 
except  one  or  two  to  be  followed,  they  were  placed  m  the  custody  or 
an  officer  to  be  kept  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  until  indict- 
ments could  be  prepared  by  my  office,  as  the  grand  jury  at  that  time 
were  ready  to  vote  or  I  would  have  to  proceed  and  file  a  complaint 
in  court,  and  take  him  into  custody  and  put  him  in  jail.  We  dis- 
cussed both,  and  I  advised  the  former  and  that  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  ^and  jury,  and  Mr.  Link  was  called  before  the  grand  jury  and 
was  instructed  by  the  foreman  that  he  was  placed  in  the  custody  of 
an  officer  to  be  returned  at  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Link  return ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  himf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  T 
had  two  communications  with  him  after  he  testified  before  the  grand 
jury  the  first  time. 

Q.  With  reference  to  his  custody? — ^A.  I  had  no  conversation  with 
reference  to  his  custody,  after  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Link  was  no  longer 
in  custody,  and  the  indictment  had  been  noUied  aj^inst  him  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  when  an  officer  accompanied  hun  to  his  home  at 
Mitchell. 

Q.  What  talk  or  discussion  did  you  have  with  him,  personally,  as 
to  his  being  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  while  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ! — 
A.  I  had  no  discussion  at  aU  Friday  evening  at  that  time,  but  Satur- 
day, I  did  as  to  what  would  be  done  with  reference  to  the  case  in 
which  an  indictment  had  been  returned.  After  nolle  prossing  the 
case  Saturday  morning,  it  was  again  discussed,  and  Mr.  Link  wanted 
an  officer  to  go  with  him  to  the  train,  and  then  he  wanted  an  officer  to 
go  with  him  clear  home,  and  after  discussing  that  between  us,  we 
agreed  that  would  be  wise,  and  th^  reasons  there  stated  between  us, 
was  that  we  didn't  want  anybody  to  interview  Mr.  Link  or  talk  with 
him  upon  this  subject^  and  I  stated  that  to  Mr.  Link.  Mr.  Link  ex- 
pressed himself  as  bemg  very  desirous  that  no  newspaper  men  was 
to  be  idlowed  to  interview  him,  but  all  be  kept  away  from  him. 

Judge  Hanegt.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  proper.  He*  is  simply 
stating  what  Link  said,  and  while  this  witness  is  state's  attorney,  he 
is  here  as  a  witness  simple  and  upon  the  pay  roll  as  any  other  wit- 
ness is. 

Senator  Bubrows.  What  did  Mr.  Link  say!— A.  What  I  have 
stated,  as  near  as  I  could,  not  verbatim,  but  to  put  it  in  the  first  per- 
son, it  would  be,  ^^  I  don't  want  the  newspaper  men  to  bother  me,  no- 
body to  bother  me  until  I  am  through  with  this  thing.  I  want  to  go 
home  and  I  want  you  to  see  that  I  get  to  the  train  in  a  cab."  I  says, 
^  I  will  see  to  that,  and  it  would  be  a  ^ood  idea  for  the  officer  to  ac- 
company vou  to  Mitchell,  and  stay  with  ^ou  a  few  days  until  the  ex- 
citement blows  over,  and  I  said  then,  if  anybody  attempts  to  ap- 
proach you,  you  have  somebody  who  can  protect  you,  because  I  doa't 
want  you  U>  talk  with  anybody,  and  in  tne  next  place,  as  Mr.  Link 
said,  if  any  violence  is  attempted,  he  would  have  somebody  at  least 
who  could  ^t  protection  for  nim.    While  Mr.  O'Keefe  would  have 


and  went  home  with  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  O'Keefe  remain  there? — ^A.  That,  I  can  not 
speak  accurately,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  not  later  than  the  15th  of 

February. 

Q.  Aner  Link  went  away  did  you  receive  any  message  from 
him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  writing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  here  produced  a  number  of  papers.) 

Q.  Will  you  read  them  to  the  committee,  please,  in  their  chrono- 
logical order? 

Senator  Gamble.  What  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  want  the  committee  to  know  what  this  purported 
third  degree  is. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  any  eyidence  given  by  Mr.  Link  that 
indicated  duress) 

Mr.  AUSTRIAN.  There  is  nothing  in  this  record  of  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  was  an  attack  by  the  witness  upon  the 
state  attorney's  ofSoe.    If  we  are  here  to  try  that 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  are  not  here  for  that  purpose,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  but  hour  after  hour  is  spent  by  counsel  in  the  examination 
of  every  one  of  these  four  men  to  snow  the  terrible  third  degree  they 
vrere  put  in,  and  I  want  to  show  the  surrounding  circumstances  under 
which  they  did  testify.  Two-thirds  of  the  examination  of  each  one 
of  those  witnesses  was  directly  upon  that  point,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  state's  attorney. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  is  all  right  if  that  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  statement  was  made  by  Senator  Heybum  in 
reference  to  some  proceedings  by  another  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  do  not  understand  your  reference. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  you  stated  this  committee  had  no  power  to 
investigate  such  proceedings.    I  mean  Senator  Gamble,  pardon  me. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  recoUect;  yes/ sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  Senator  Gamble  said  something  upon  the 
subiect  himself. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  I  did.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  there  was  a  special  committee  constituted  hj  a 
resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  investigate  the  composition 
of  the  third  degree.  I  doubt  whether,  as  this  is  not  a  federal  matter, 
it  could  apply  to  this.    That  was  purely  a  side  remark. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  will  remember  that  occurred  at  a  time  when 
we  were  talking  of  the  third-degree  methods. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  everything  that  counsel  states  is  true,  they  can 
not  show  this  except  by  way  of  rebuttal,  and  they  have  not  yet  closed 
their  case.  This  committee  is  precluded  from  going  into  any  mat- 
ters of  rebuttal,  and  I  do  not  know  why  an  exception  should  be  made 
in  this  particular  witness.  He  is  here  on  the  pay  roll,  and  will  be 
here  in  all  probability,  and  he  can  be  called  some  other  time  as  well 
as  now  if  rebuttal  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  record  teems  with  statements  made  by  wit- 
nesses of  the  outrages  and  hardships  they  had  to  undergo.  Hour 
after  hour  was  spent  by  counsel  on  the  other  side  cross-examining 
witnesses  as  to  where  they  went  and  what  was  said  and  where  they 
were  taken;  that  they  were  taken  to  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  I  think  I  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  this  evidence  in. 

Senator  Gamble.  In  regard  to  the  witness,  Link,  was  there  any 
claim  made  bjr  him  upon  the  witness  stand  that  any  influence  was 
placed  upon  him  by  the  district  attorney's  office  that  caused  him  to 
tel  an  untruth. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  caused  him  to  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  Gambler.  Was  there  any  claim  by  the  witness,  Holtslaw, 
that  he  was  coerced  into  making  wrong  statements.  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  any  statements  made  to  the  witness, 
Shephard,  that  he  was  coerced  into  making  false  statements) 

Aur.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Gamble.  There  has  been  an  attack  by  these  witnesses  upon 
the  state's  attorney's  oflSce;  for  that  purpose  that  would  be  for  the 
committee  to  determine. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  the  committee  would  strike  out  all  the  evidenoe 
about  their  being  in  custody  and  the  so-called  third  degree,  I  would 
not  ask  to  put  in  this  evidence,  but  if  it  remains  in  the  recora  I  think 
the  explanation  should  be  there,  too. 

Judge  Hanegt.  We  are  not  investigating  the  state's  attorney's 
office. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Are  those  c(»nmunications  from  Mr.  link? 

The  WrrNESs.  Yes,  sir;  with  reference  to  going  to  Springfield  and 
testifying  there? 

Senator  Bubbows.  Are  they  all  from  him? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  his  messages  to  me  and  my  replies. 

Senator  Bubbows.  You  may  read  them. 

[Exhibit  l-I,  H.  F.  L.,  10/1/10.1 

On  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  blank. 

20CH  IX  AS  lOCollect  Phone :  Central  6S82,  Kinile  8t,  Chlca^OL 

MiTCHKLL,  Ills.,  May  Bih,  1010. 
John  B.  Watman» 

States  Aity,,  Cook  County,  Chgo,: 

Madison  Ck)unty  sheriff  served  a  subpoena  on  me  to  appear  before  the  Sanga- 
mon County  grand  Jury  to-day.    Answer. 

IL  8.  liiifK. 
10.88  a.  m. 

[Exhibit  1-J,  K.  F.  L.,  10/1/10.] 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  blank. 

(Charge  to  state's  atty.'s  office.) 

Chicago,  Ifoy  9,  1910. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Link,  Mitchell,  III. 

I  have  your  wire.  My  advice  Is  to  go  up  to  Springfield,  arriving  there  In  the 
morning.  Register  at  St  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  I  will  have  representative  of 
this  office  meet  you  there  and  confer  with  State's  Attorn^  Burke.  After  be 
confers  with  Burke,  he  will  advise  you  what  to  do. 

John  R  W.  Watman, 
Stat&B  Atty.,  Cook  CowUy. 

[Exhibit  1-J,  K.  F.  L.,  I/IO/IC] 
01  C  IX  A6  47  collect 

Mitchell,  Ills.,  Mo^  1%,  1910. 
John  B.  W.  Wayman,  States  Atty, 

Burke,  of  Snngnnion  County,  claims  to  have  been  here  to-day,  and  notified 
Mrs.  Link  to  have  me  appear  at  Springfield  to-morrow  morning;  5  newspep^ 
men  were  with  him.  He  left  no  legal  papers  or  anything.  I  want  to  know 
whether  It  was  Mr.  Burke.    Advise  me. 

M.  8.  Link. 
8.82  p.  m. 

[Exhibit  l-L,  K.  F.  L.,  l/lO/lC] 

(Chargo  to  8tate*s  atty.'s  office.) 

GmcAGO,  May  12,  1910. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Link,  Mitchell,  lU. 

Mr.  Wayman  Just  telephoned  me  his  messnge  from  you.  Don't  go  mitil  you 
hear  from  me.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  Mr.  Burke.  If  you  get  any  service  of 
any  sort  of  paper  upon  you*  wire  me  before  going  to  Springfield,  and  I  win 
tidvlae  yon. 

FkAiTK  Bxm. 
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[BzUblt  1-M,  K.  F.  L..  1/10/10.] 

8  CH.  IX.  8N  40  Collect 

Mitchell,  III.,  May  IS,  19X0. 
John  E.  Watman, 

State* s  Attorney t  of  Cook  County: 

Have  just  been  subpcenaed  by  the  sheriff  of  Sangamon  County  to  appear  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  in  Springfield  Instanter.  Will  be  in  Springfield  on  the 
Illinois  Traction,  12.40  noon.    Will  go  directly  to  Mr.  Hatch's  oflSce. 

M.  8.  lilNKa 

8.38  a.  m^ 

The  WrrNBSS.  I  made  no  reply  to  that.  On  both  occasions  when 
at  Springfield  Mr.  Reid  met  him  there  at  Mr.  Hatch's  office,  formerly 
staters  attorney  of  Sangamon  County.  On  the  12th  of  May  I  got 
this  letter: 

[BxMblt  1-N,  K.  F.  L.,  1/10/10.] 
(Letter  head  forty-ilxth  general  assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  bouse  of  representatiyes.) 

Mitchell,  III.,  5/lft/lO, 
Hon.  John  B.  W.  Watman,  Chicago,  III, 

Deab  Mb.  Wayman  :  I  have  no  room  to  keep  Mr.  0*Keefe  at  my  home,  and  I 
promise  you  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  repudiate  in  any  manner  the  testi- 
mony that  I  gave  before  the  Oook  County  grand  jury  on  last  Saturday,  May  7. 
I  realize  that  you  are  a  friend  of  mine  and  will  depend  on  what  you  told  ma 
And  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  interviewed  by  anyone. 

Yours,  etc  M.  S.  Link. 

[Bzhiblt  l-O,  K.  F.  L..  1/10/10.1 
(Letter  head  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  hoase  of  representatives.) 

Mitchell,  III.,  7/9/10. 
Mr.  John  W.  Watman,  Chicago,  III, 

DBAS  Mb.  Watman:  Many  thanks  for  your  telegram  notifying  me  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  subpcena  for  the  6th,  but  to  come  when  notified  by  you. 
(Sod,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  being  my  witness,  will  be  in  Chicago  when  notified  by 
you,  as  soon  as  the  train  can  carry  me. 

This  is  very  much  my  busy  season  of  the  year,  as  the  harvest  time  is  now  on, 
and  you  remember  telling  me  that  once  upon  a  time  you  were  a  farmer,  so  I 
know  you  will  have  some  consideration  for  your  big  farmer  friend. 

With  kind  regards,  yours,  etc., 

M.  S.  lilNK. 
[Exhibit  1-Q.  K.  P.  L.,  10/1/10.1 

(Large  envelope  with  the  following  matter  on  the  upper  left-hand 
corner) : 

Forty-Sixth  General  Assembly, 

State  of  Illinois, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Clerk's  Ot&ce. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  will  withdraw  my  objection;  let  them  go  in. 

Senator  Bubrows.  They  will  be  admitted. 

Q.  Mr.  Wayman,  did  Mr.  Link  at  any  time  protest  or  object  to 
you  or  anyone,  to  your  knowledge,  as  to  any  treatment  he  was 
accorded  or  the  company  of  any  officer? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  statement  to  you  with  reference  to  Mr.  Becke- 
meyerf — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  only  had  one  talk  with  Mr.  Shephard  and 
that  was  in  tne  grand-jury  room? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q,  Mr.  Wayman,  dliring  your  talks  with  Mr.  Link,  did  he  produce 
»  letter  which  purported  to  be  signed  by  Robert  £•  Wilson) — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Will  you  produce  it,  please? 

(Witness  produces  letter.) 

Q.  What  IS  the  date  of  it?— A.  June  26,  1909. 

Q.  Will  vou  state  the  conversation — ^I  don't  want  the  entire  con- 
versation, but  just  the  conversation  with  reference  to  that  letter 
between  you  and  Link  ? — A.  On  Saturday  after  the  indictment 
against  Link  was  nolled,  which,  I  believe,  would  be  the  7th  of 
May,  I  had  a  talk  with  him  before  he  went  before  the  grand  jury, 
in  which  he  told  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  signed  by  Bob 
Wilson  subsequent  to  the  day  that  a  representative  from  my  office 
called  on  him  at  Mitchell.  He  said  the  letter  was  a  fake,  and  was 
dated  back  a  year  in  order  to  give  him  some  excuse  for  being  in 
St.  Louis  July  15.  I  asked  hmi  whether  he  would  deliver  that 
letter  to  me  and  he  said  he  would,  and  the  next  occasion  that  he  came 
to  Chicago  he  did  deliver  the  letter  to  me,  and  this  is  the  letter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Judge  Hanect.  Let  me  see  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  envelope  in  which  he  handed  it  to  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  know  whether  the  word  "  Bob  "  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Wilson  or  not,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Read  it. 

(The  letter  reads  as  follows:) 

[Exhibit  l-P.  K.  F.  L.,  10/1/10.1 
(Letter  head  forty-slzth  general  aasembly,  State  of  IlUnola  hoase  of  repreaentattTeai) 

Ghicaoo»  June  26,  1909. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Link,  Mitchell,  III. 

Deab  Mike  :  Doctor  AUison  was  speaking  to  me  In  regard  to  seeing  some  of 
the  boys  relative  to  giving  Lee  a  banquet  in  his  home  town,  Ottawa.  I  expect 
to  be  in  St.  Louis  some  time  in  the  near  future  in  connection  with  our  sub- 
merged-land committee.  As  soon  as  I  know  just  when  I  will  be  there,  will 
wire  you  and  if  possible  would  like  to  meet  you  there.  In  the  meantime  should 
you  come  to  Chicago,  advise  me  in  advance  and  I  will  meet  you. 

With  best  wishes  to  you,  I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  Bob. 

The  Witness.  I  will  add  in  regard  to  the  conversation,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Link  with  reference  to  the  letter  was  made  in  answer 
to  questions  put  to  him  by  me  on  that  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  What  were  those  questions  ? — ^A.  I  asked  him  whether  or  not  he 
had  received  such  a  letter  as  Beckemeyer  had  received,  as  Beckemeyer 
had  told  me  he  had  received  such  a  letter,  and  that  is  what  brought 
the  information  from  Link. 

Q.  Did  Beckemeyer  tell  you  when  he  got  such  a  letter? — A.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  subsequent  to  the  day  that 
Turner  had  called  on  him  at  Carlyle,  and  subsequent  to  the  time  he 
met  Bob  Wilson  at  Springfield,  and  that  in  the  conversation  at 
Springfield  it  was  agreed  that  some  such  letter  should  be  written  to 
account  for  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis.  Beckemeyer  afterwards  pro- 
duced that  letter,  and  I  have  got  it  at  the  office,  but  I  could  not  lay 
my  hand  on  it  this  morning.  This  was  June  26,  1909,  and  the  day 
Turner  called  on  Link  was  about  the  20th  of  April. 

Q.  What  year? — ^A.  1910 — this  year.  The  envelope  in  which  the 
letter  was  received  by  Link  was  not  produced,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  whether  it  is  the  same  date  as  the  Beckemeyer  letter. 
This  is  the  envelope  in  which  Link  handed  it  to  ma 
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Q,  This  is  a  plain  envelope? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fbazier.  When  (fid  Mr.  Link  say  to  you  he  had  received 
this  letter? — ^A.  He  said  he  received  it  after  Turner  had  called  on 
him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  received  it  after  he  had  met  Wilson  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  15th  of  July  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  April  of  the  following  year  sometime? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  this 
year. 

Examination  by  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q,  Frank  Eeed  is  an  attorney  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  used  to  be  assistant  state's  attorney  at  the  home  town  of 
Mr.  Hopkins? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Formerly  Senator  Hopkins? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  employed  Mr.  Reed  to  represent  you  and  your  office  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Link  when  Mr.  Link  was  subpoenaed  by  the  state's  at- 
torney of  Sangamon  County  to  come  before  the  grand  jury  in  that 
matter?— A.  1  did;  but  Mr.  Eeed  refused  to  take  pay  for  it.  I  think 
the  bar  understands  that  a  retainer  means  something  more  than 
friendship. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  money 
consideration  with  a  retainer  in  order  that  it  should  be  a  retainer? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  may  answer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  did  employ  him? — ^A.  Yes;  put  it  your  way, 
if  you  want  to. 

Q.  To  represent  your  office  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Springfield  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury? — A.  No;  not  that; 
not  before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury.  I  retained  him  to  rep- 
resent me  and  go  to  Springfield  at  that  time  and  see  Mr.  Burke,  and 
after  confering  with  him,  to  advise  Mr.  Link  what  to  do,  as  I  had 
promised  Mr.  Link  I  would. 

Q.  You  employed  Mr.  Beed  as  an  attorney  to  represent  you  and 
to  go  to  Springfield  after  Mr.  Link  had  been  subpoenaed  by  the  state's 
attorney  of  Sangamon  County  to  appear  before  the  Sangamon  County 
grand  jury? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  ou  employed  Mr.  Reed  to  prevent  Mr.  Link  from  being  taken 
before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury,  and  examined  there  by  the 
state's  attorney  and  the  Sangamon  County  CTand  jury? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  employ  him  for  ? — ^A.  I  employed  him  in  con- 
formity with  a  promise  that  I  had  made  to  Link  that  if  he  was  sub- 
poenaed before  tne  Sangamon  Coun^  grand  jury  that  I  would  see  to 
it  that  he  was  treated  fairly  by  Mr.  fiurke.  Mr.  Link  was  very  much 
afraid  that  he  would  get  into  an  indictment  in  Sangamon  County 
or  get  into  some  trouble.  I  told  him  that  I  believed  that  Mr.  Burke 
would  treat  him  fairly,  and  that  if  Mr.  Burke  did  subpoena  him  that 
T  would  advise  with  him,  Mr.  Burke,  as  to  the  situation  in  Cook 
County;  that  of  course  I  did  not  want  any  conflict  in  jurisdiction; 
and  I  didn't  want  any  row  with  Mr.  Burke  and  myself;  but  that  I 
did  not  know  Mr.  Burke,  but  that  he  and  I  would  probably  meet  in 
a  few  days.  I  did  not  meet  with  Mr.  Burke,  and  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  him  when  this  matter  came  up,  so  I  sent  for  Mr. 
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Keed,  because  I  could  not  so  myself,  and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  have 
Mr.  Keed  go  and  see  Mr.  Burke,  because  he  knew  Mr.  Burke,  and  he 
could  talk  to  Mr.  Burke  better  than  I  could  myself  if  I  had  gone. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  some  official  person  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Burke  t — 
A.  I  wanted  him  to  go  and  see  him  and  talk  to  him,  he  who  had  been 
a  state's  attorney,  and  he  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  office;  and  he 
could  advise  with  Mr.  Burke. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  that  the  state's  attorney,  Mr.  Burke,  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  would  not  treat  Mr.  Link  fairly  when  he  was  called  as  a 
witness  before  the  grand  jury  in  that  county? — ^A.  I  was  totally  in 
the  dark  in  the  matter,  but  had  determined  to  play  safe,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  promise  to  Mr.  Link. 

Q.  Why  aid  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  employ  an  attorney  to 
go  down  there  to  Sangamon  County  when  Mr.  Link  was  subpoenaed 
as  a  witness  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  difference  does  it  make?  If  you  are  going 
to  argue  with  reference  to  the  moving  cause  that  prompted  him  to 
send  him  down  there  and  find  out  the  operations  of  nis  mmd 

Judge  Haneot.  This  is  a  state's  attorney,  lliis  state's  attorney 
put  this  man  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  and  kept  him  there,  and 
tried  to  prevent  him  ^from  appearing  before  the  grand  jury  of 
another  coordinate  jurisdiction,  to  testify  in  relation  to  the  matter, 
and  he  was  under  duress  at  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  custody  oi 
that  officer,  and  he  would  not  let  him  go  into  another  jurisdiction, 
coordinate  with  this  jurisdiction  here,  and  be  examined,  as  they  ha^ 
a  right  to  examine  him  before  that  state's  attorney,  and  that  grand 
jury,  in  relation  to  matters  that  they  would  like  to  know  about — ^the 
alleged  corruption  in  the  legislature  at  Springfield — where,  if  there 
was  any  corruption,  did  take  place,  that  the  jurisdiction  was  there. 

Senator  Gamble.  Suppose  that  all  be  true.  Judge,  what  help  would 
it  be  to  this  committee  and  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  investigation 
of  bribery  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer,  that  we  now  have  under  investigation  here?  If  the  state's 
attorney  of  this  county  is  to  be  subjected  to  criticism,  or  subjected  to 
commendation,  or  if  he  is  blameworthy,  and  his  jud^ent  was  bad, 
why  is  this  any  place  for  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  a 
collateral  matter. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  not  my  purpose.  We  have  shown  that 
the  testimony  of  Link,  Beckemeyer,  ana  Holstlaw  was  given  under 
duress.  I  am  not  asking  this  committee  to  comment  or  criticise  on 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Wayman  in  his  office,  except  in  so  fiur  as 
the  acts  of  Mr.  Wayman  in  putting  these  witness  in  custody,  contrary 
to  law,  and  holding  them  there  contrary  to  law,  makes  his  office  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  i  intend  to  show  and  I  intend  to  argue,  if  I  am 
permitted  to,  and  ask  this  honorable  committee,  and  those  who  may 
come  after  it,  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  to  show  that  the  testimony 
of  Link,  Beckemeyer,  White,  and  Holstlaw  is  not  truthful  when  they 
say  that  they  obtained  money;  and  I  expect  to  show  by  this  entire 
record  that  Link  and  Beckemeyer  testified  before  the  grand  jury 
truthfully  that  they  never  got  any  money  from  Browne  or  Wilscxi, 
and  after  they  did  testify  to  that,  then  they  went  back  again,  under 
duress,  and  swore  that  they  did  get  money,  just  to  get  out  of  the 
duress  that  they  were  in;  and  if  thev  took  that  back  again  in  this 
jurisdiction — ^if  they  swore  differently  in  this  jurisdiction — before 
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ihe  statute  of  limitations  barred  it — that  the  state's  attorney  of  this 
oounty — ^while  he  has  no  power — ^that  unless  they  changed  their 
mind  he  would  have  them  indicted  for  perjury  for  the  subseauent 
statement  they  had  testified  to  the  first  time,  and  that  they  did  not 
get  any  money  from  Browne  or  Wilson.  I  ask  the  privilege  of  calling 
some  of  these  witnesses  afterwards;  I  have  f^ed  that  privilege  and 
I  was  given  that  privilege.  It  may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  tell  the  truth,  as  they  told  it  under  oath  at  the  first  session 
of  the  grand  jury,  when  they  were  there.  They  did  not  get  any 
money — ^they  did  not  get  any  money  from  Browne  or  Wilson. 

Senator  Faynter.  That  is  your  statement,  Judge.  Can  that  be 
enlightening  to  usf  You  are  not  sworn.  We  must  deal  with  the 
evioence  given  here. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  proceed  with 
the  witness  and  receive  his  testimony. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  don't  want  to  suggest  too  much  as  to  the  tedi- 
nical  testimony,  but  I  have  views  of  my  own,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
testimony  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  matter  of  defense. 

Senator  Bubrows.  This  is  not  a  lawsuit.  It  is  an  inquiry.  The 
committee  can  give  to  this  testimony  just  such  consideration  as  it 
thinks  it  is  entiued  to.    Bead  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Before  the  grand  jury!— A.  My  promise  to  Mr. 
Link  was  at  that  time,  and  I  filled  m^  promise — I  fulfilled  my  prom- 
ise to  him.  In  the  first  place,  I  felt — it  was  my  personal  opinion  that 
I  should  be  represented  there  and  confer  with  Mr.  Burke  and  advise 
Mr.  Burke  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  to  be  any  conflict  as  to 
jurisdiction  between  his  office  and  mine,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Burke 
there  was  no  desire  on  my  part  to  take  any  cases  from  him  that  prop- 
erly belong  to  him,  but  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  prosecute  every 
case  that  £d  come  within  my  jurisdiction.  Then,  I  wanted  to  keep 
faith  with  what  I  had  told  Mr.  Link;  that  was  the  second  ground; 
and  that  was  to  send  somebody  to  go  and  talk  to  Mr.  Burke  and  to 
advise  Mr.  link — ^after  advising  with  Mr.  Burke  to  advise  Link,  and 
I  thought  that  Mr.  Beed  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  just  as 

Judge  ELakecy.  Tou  did  instruct  Mr.  Link  not  to  testify  before 
the  San^mon  County  grand  jury,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  never  in- 
structed Mr.  Link  in, any  way,  shape,  or  form  in  the  matter,  except 
I  told  him  that  if  the  situation  arose  he  would  be  advised  at  that 
time  what  to  do.    I  did  not  advise  him  that  he  should  not  testify. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  him  not  to  testify  ? — ^A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Why  did  you  suggest A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Wait.  Why  did  Mr.  Keed,  who  was  employed  by  you,  suggest 
to  Mr.  Link  that  he  should  not  testify? — ^A.  From  what  developed 
after  Mr.  Beed  got  there,  Mr.  link  refused  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury  and  was  let  go  and  there  was  a  contempt  proceeding, 
and  the  court  rules  that  he  should  Answer  the  question  and  he  dia 
answer  the  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Link  refused  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury  in  Sangamon 
County  in  relation  to  the  investigation  of  corruption  oy  mem&srs  of 
the  legislature  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Beed,  who  was  employed  by  you, 
didnt  he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Link  never  declined  to  testify  on  that 
proposition  at  all.    There  was  but  one  question  put  to  Mr.  Link,  and 
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that  was  a  question  over  which  a  contest  arose,  and  that  question 
was  whether  or  not  Mr.  Link  had  been  promised  any  money  or  had 
received  any  money  in  Sangamon  County  for  his  vote  for  Ix>rimer. 
There  was  no  question  propounded  to  Mr.  Link  after  that  question 
was  answered  before  the  grand  jury,  and  there  was  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  state's  attorney  there  interrogating  Mr.  Link  with  ref- 
erence to  any  other  matter.    That  was  the  situation  exactly. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Link  refuse  to  answer  that  question? — A.  I  suppose 
that  was  the  question.  He  did  refuse  to  answer  it  on  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Reed. 

Q.  Reed  was  employed  by  you  ? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  he  was  taken  before  the  judge  of  that  court  and  was 
ordered  by  the  judge  to  so  before  the  grand  jury  and  testify  in  an- 
swer to  that  question  ? — A.  To  answer  that  question ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  then  go? — ^A.  He  did.  I  am  not  testifying  now  from 
personal  knowledge,  of  course. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  said,  "  No,  I  did  not  ?  " — A.  I  suppose 
he  said  "No,"  because  that  is  what  he  had  told  me. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  say,  I  suppose  he  said  "  No,"  because  that 
is  what  he  had  told  me,  "  No,"  to  that  question. 

Q.  He  told — Reed,  the  man  employed  by  you^  told  you  that  he 
answered  "  No?  " — ^A.  No. 

Q,  No,  to  what  ? — ^A.  To  that  question. 

Q.  What  was  the  question? — ^A.  The  question  was — ^T  am  not 
exactly  clear  as  to  the  form  of  the  question,  but  it  was  either  one  of 
two  forms:  Whether  he  had  been  promised  in  Sangamon  County  any 
money  for  his  vote  for  Lorimer,  or  had  been  given  any  money  in 
Sangamon  County.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  first 
question. 

Q.  And  he  answered  "  No  ?  " — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  then  he  was  interrogated  further  by  the  state's  attorney 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  he  refused  to  answer^  didn't  he? — ^A.  No; 
I  am  advised  dinerently.  My  information  is  just  the  opposite.  I 
was  not  there,  of  course,  but  I  am  informed  from  the  same  source 
of  knowledge  from  which  all  of  the  information  came — from  Mr. 
Link,  from  reading  the  newspapers,  and  general  sources  of  informa- 
tion— ^that  there  was  but  one  question  propounded  by  the  state's 
attorney  before  the  grand  jury,  and  that  was  the  only  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  state's  attorney  before  that  grand  jury,  notning 
except  that  one  question.  If  there  was  any  other  question,  I  don't 
know  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  an  agreement  between  your  representative,  Mr. 
Reed,  and  the  state's  attorney  there  and  the  court,  that  the  further 
examination  of  Mr.  Link  would  be  deferred  at  your  request? — ^A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that? — A.  No;  I  don't 

Q.  What,  don't  you  know  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  at  the  time  Mr.  Link  was  subpoenaed  by  the  state's 
attorney  of  Sangamon  County- ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  finish  the  question.  You  knew  when  Mr. 
Link  was  subpoenaed  by  the  state's  attorney  to  go  before  the  grand 
jury  of  Sangamon  County,  that  he  was  in  the  custody  of  your  officer 
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at  Mr.  link's  home,  didn't  you? — ^A.  No;  I  would  not  say  he  was  in 
custody,  because  Mr.  Link 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  don't  remember,  or  because  you  don't  know  ? — 
A.  Because  Mr.  Link,  after  they  arrived  at  Mitchell,  O'Keefe  went 
with  him,  and  then  Mr.  Link  went  to  St.  Louis  and  about  the  country 
as  he  pleased,  and  I  would  not  regard  it  as  custody,  and  neither  did 
Mr.  Link. 

Q.  Didn't  you  send  one  of  your  officers  down  there  with  Mr.  Link, 
and  wasn't  he  still  with  Mr.  Link  at  the  time  Mr.  Link  was  sub- 
poenaed to  go  before  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  Yes;  and  some  time  after 
that. 

Q.  You  sent  your  officer  down  there  with  Mr.  Link  when  Mr.  Link 
went  to  his  home,  and  to  the  Sangamon  County  gi*and  jury  at  Spring- 
field?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  officer  went  with  Mr.  Link  from  the  Sangamon 
County  grand  jury  investigation  at  Springfield  back  to  Mr.  Link's 
home,  didn't  he? — ^A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Link  read  the  riot  act  to  you,  or  what  he  called  the 
riot  act  here? — ^A.  Yes;  if  that  letter  is  the  riot  act. 

Q.  And  he  insisted  you  had  no  right  to  keep  him  in  custody  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  Mr.  Link  never  said  a  word  to  me  at  all,  excepting  that  letter 
I  have  produced  here,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter  I  telephoned 
to  John  O'Keefe  to  come  home. 

Q.*What  was  the  full  name  of  the  officer  you  sent? — ^A.  John 
O'Keefe. 

Q.  John  J.  O'Keefe?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  regular  police  officer  assigned  to  duty  in  your  office  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  we  have  had  that  already  three  times. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  want  to  identify  him  as  being  the  same  man. — 
A.  Yes;  the  same  man. 

Q.  And  Turner,  you  have  referred  to,  is  the  same  man  who  is 
known  as  Tierny? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  he  go  by  the  name  of  Tierny  down  through  the  State? — 
A.  That  is  what  I  understand ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  the  McGuire  &  White  Detective 
Agencv? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  the  superintendent  or 
not.    He  is  connected  with  the  McGuire  &  White  agency. 

Q.  He  is  not  assigned  to  your  office  to  duty  ? — A.  No.  McGuire  & 
YiHiite  were  employed  by  me  to  send  a  man  over.  I  didn't  laiow  Mr. 
White,  but  I  referred 

Q.  Did  you  ever  employ  White  or  the  McGuire  &  Wliite  agency  in 
these  matters  before  you  commenced  the  investigation  of  the  story 
which  was  printed  in  the  Tribune  on  the  30th  of  last  April  ? — A.  In 
these  particular  matters? 

Q.  xes. — ^A.  Yes.  ^  I  had  employed  McGuire  &  Wliite,  I  should 
think,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  eaition  of  the  Tribune  of  April  30,  the 
date  of  that  story  oeing  printed. 

Q.  That  is,  you  employed  him  in  this  particular  matter? — A.  In 
that  case  onlv. 

Q.  But  before  that  time  McGuire  &  White  Detective  Agency  had 
been  employed  by  the  Tribune? — A.  I  so  understood  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Guire in  his  first  conference  with  me;  in  that  conference,  when  I 
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sought  to  employ  him  he  said  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Tribmie. 
Then  I  said,  •'  I  will  not  employ  you  imless  you  will  work  exclusively 
and  take  instructions  from  me  and  be  paid  by  me."  He  said,  "  I  will 
let  you  know  in  about  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  I  will 
have  to  see,"  and  he  did,  and  then  he  said,  ^'All  right ;  I  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  Chicago  Tribune." 

Q.  Between  the  tmie  you  asked  him  to  work  exclusively  for  you 
and  the  time  he  gave  that  answer  he  had  communicated  with  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  gotten  permission  to  do  so,  hadn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  assumed  he  had. 

Q.  Well,  it  was A.  He  told  me  in  his  first  conference,  when  I 

first  offered  to  emplov  him,  that  he  could  not  accept  employment  with- 
out consulting  the  I'ribune,  who  had  already  employed  him  to  do 
some  little  work  in  it;  not  so  very  much,  though. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  investigating  the  alleged  story  of  White 
before  the  publication  of  the  story  on  the  30th  of  April  ? — ^A.  I  would 
say — I  could  answer  that  better  by  telling  you  exactly  when  I  first 
received 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  it  by  the  calendar? — ^A.  Yes.  All  right.  I  will 
say,  investigating  it — if  you  will  cover  by  that  everything  I  did  with 
reference  to  the  case,  I  might  say  I  began  investigating  it  about  the 
26th  day  of  March. 

Q.  You  had  been  investigating  the  testimony  more  than  a  naonth 
before  the  publication? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  long  the  Tribune  had  been  trying  to  find  out 
something,  or  had  been  investigating  it  before  that  time? — A.  What? 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Did  you  know  how  long  the  Tribune, 
through  the  McGuire  &  White  agency,  had  been  investigating  or 
trying  to  find  some  facts  in  relation  to  it  before  you  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  March? — A.  No.  My  judgment  is  very  little  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  information  that  Mr  McGuire  had. 

Q.  Haven't  you  been — didn't  you  know  they  had  been  investigating 
it  for  more  than  a  month  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  no  intimation  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Not  at  all  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  From  McGuire  or  anybody  else? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  employed  McGuire  on  the  25th  of  March  to  investi- 

fate  this  matter,  didn't  you  ask  McGuire  or  somebody  connected  with 
is  agency,  that  had  to  do  with  that  matter,  how  long  they  had  been 
investigating  it  before  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  what  information  they  had? — ^A.  Yes;  I  asked  them  what 
information  they  had  at  the  time  I  employed  McGuire,  and  he  told 
me  tiiey  had  no  information ;  and  that  is  what  I  based  my  judgment 
on,  that  he  had  not  been  employed  very  long. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  time  you  started  in  to  make  your  investigation, 
on  or  about  the  25th  of  March,  you  were  told  by  a  representative 
of  the  Tribune,  the  McGuire  &  White  agency,  that  they  had  no 
evidence  whatever  to  substantiate  White's  story. — ^A.  No;  I  was  not 
told  that. 

Q.  What  were  you  told? — ^A.  I  was  told  that  there  had  been  no 
investigation  made  to  any  extent  at  all,  because  I  asked  Mr.  McGuire 
what  they  knew  about  it,  and  he  said,  "We  have  done  nothing  to- 
ward investigating  the  manuscript  of  White  at  alL" 
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Let  ine  correct  one  thing.  I  dont  believe  that  McGuire  &  White 
were  hired  as  early  as  the  25th  of  March.  My  investi^tion  started 
at  that  time.  I  had  the  matter  mysdf  for  I  should  judge  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  I  employed  McGuire  &  White  at  that  time,  and  I 
know  there  had  been  nothing  of  any  importance  done.  What  they 
had  done  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  On  the  25th  of  March  you  asked  White ^A.  Now,  Judge,  I 

do  not  fix  that  absolutely  as  the  25th.  It  was  a  little  bit  before  the 
1st  of  April,  I  know,  and  I  say  around  about  the  25th  of  March. 

Q.  The  25th  of  April — of  March,  rather,  you  asked  McGuire  what 
information  they  had  to  sustain  that  story,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you! — A.  He  told  me  they  had  made  no  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  evidence  at  all. 

Q.  And  they  had  no  information? — ^A.  I  would  not  be  dear  just 
exactly  the  way  he  put  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  what  he  said  and  what  he  meant. — A.  Well,  he 
said 

Q.  Is  that  what  he  said? — A.  No;  but  that  they  had  some  ^neral 
information  that  they  picked  up ;  but  there  had  been  no  investigation, 
nothing  tangible. 

Q.  if  there  had  been  no  investigation,  then,  of  course,  they  had  no 
information f — ^A.  I  don't  know,  Judge. 

Q.  You  were  asking  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  or  for 
guiding  you  in  what  way  to  proceed  in  your  investigation? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainljr^es. 

Q.  miat  oflBcers  had  you  in  your  office,  what  officers  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  assigned  to  your  office,  had  you  during  the  time  of  these 
investigations? — A.  Officer  CKeefe,  Officer  Kealy,  Officer  Muriam, 
Officers  Kerr,  Oakey,  and  Murphy. 

Q.  Each  one  was  k  city  police  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  assigned  to 
my  office. 

Q.  Assigned  to  the  duty  of  police  in  your  office,  assigned  by  the 
police  department? — A.  Yes;  employed  to  do  whatever  1  adced  them 
to  do  in  tne  way  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Q.  You  called  a  special  grand  jury,  I  think  you  said? — ^A.  The 
court  did  on  my  petition. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  The  29th  day  of  April. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  the  contract  was  signed  between  the  Tribune 
and  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  It  subsequently  so  developed;  I  believe 
the  contract  so  shows. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact  whether ^A.  The  contract  speaks  for  itself; 

I  dont  know. 

Q.  You  were  in  almost  constant  communication  with  Mr.  James 
Keeley,  Mr.  Alfred  Austrian,  Mr.  Thomas  McGuire,  or  some  one  or 
more  of  them  in  relation  to  these  matters  after  the  25th  of  March, 
or  about  the  25th  of  March,  weren't  you? — ^A.  When  I  commenced 
the  investigation  I  was  in  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Guire. I  was  not  in  constant  communication  or  intermittent  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Keeley;  neither  was  I  in  any  communication 
whatever  to  overcome  this  matter  with  Mr.  Austrian;  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Guire was  employed  by  me  and  taking  orders  from  me  every  day. 

Q.  Had  you  never  conferred  with  Im*.  Keeley  about  it? — ^A.  Yes; 
yes. 

Q.  How  often? — ^A.  Twice. 
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Q.  And  the  rest  of  your  conferences  or  communications  in  relation 
to  the  matter  was  through  McGuire,  their  former  detective? — A. 
There  was  no  communication  through  Mr.  McGuire.  Mr.  McGuire 
was  working  for  me  and  he  had  no  communication  from  me  to  the 
Tribune.  If  I  wanted  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Keeley,  I  would 
have  conununicated  with  him  direct. 

Q.  Mr.  Wayman,  you  personally  prosecuted  the  two  Browne 
cases? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  trial  of  the  second  Browne  case  you  called  another 
special  grand  jury,  didn't  vou? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  indicted  some  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  for  the  defense 
in  that  case  immediately  upon  their  testifying? — A.  Judge  Brentano 
called  the  jury  and  I  presented  the  evidence,  and  the  grand  jury 
returned  indictments  against  Gloss  and  Keelev,  and  those  cases  will 
be  tried ;  they  are  pending,  and  those  cases  will  be  tried  promptly. 

Q.  Thank  you.  Judge  Brentano  called  the  special  grand  jury  at 
your  request?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  many  indictments  were  returned  by  that  special  grand 
jury? 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  say  that  I  will  show  that  they  were  only  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  witnesses  in  the  Browne  case;  that  they 
had  that  effect;  and  that  they  broujght  in  three  indictments  and  they 
were  only  in  session  three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Wayman? — ^A.  Well, 
Judge 

Mr.  Austrian.  Wait  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Wayman. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  many  indictments  were  found? — ^A.  Two, 
I  think,  against  Gloss  and  Keeley. 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  were  two  witnesses  who  had  testified  in  the 
defense  of  Browne  in  the  second  Browne  case? — A.  Who,  in  my 
judgment,  committed 

Senator  Burrows.  Your  judgment  is  not  asked.  Please  answer 
the  questions. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  you 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  moment,  Judge.  Mr.  Wayman,  when 
a  question  is  asked  you  should  answer  it  directly. — ^A.  I  will. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  your  answer  be  direct  and  responsive  to 
the  question. — ^A.  All  right 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Gloss,  whom  you  had  indicted  by  that  grand 

i'ury   was  a  street-car  conductor  in  the   City  Traction  Company 
lere 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute. 
Judge  Hanecy.  And  he  was  indicted- 


Mr.  Austrian.  Wait  a  minute ;  wait  a  minute,  please. 
Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  question  pending  yet. 
Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  yes;  there  is.    There  has  been  a  question  put 
I  desire  to  enter  an  objection  to  this  line  of  examination. 
Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  question  put. 
Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  yes;  there  is.    Just  read  that  questicm* 
Judge  Hanecy.  I  haven't  finished  it. 
Mr.  Austrian.  Read  it 
(Question  read.) 
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Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  answered  that  question! 

A  Voice.  He  nodded  his  head,  "  Yes." 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  answered  it. 

Senator  Bubsows.  Please  answer  it,  then. 

A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  he  was  indicted  because  he  and  his  wife 
testified  that  Otis  Yarborough — Sidney  Yarborou^h — who  is  said 
by  White  to  be  in  White's  room  when  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  went 
through  and  took  him  out  and  asked  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer, 
and  promised  to  pay  him  $1,000  if  he  did,  or  pay  him  something? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  And  Gloss  was  called  as  a  witness  and  testi- 
fied that  Sidney  Yarborough  was  in  Chicago  on  the  night  that 
White  and  Yarborough  swore  that  Yarborough  was  in  Spring- 
field t — ^A.  To  the  last  question,  or  the  last  half  of  that  question, 
rather,  I  will  answer  yes,  and  to  the  first,  no. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  committee  has  ruled? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  has  answered. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Through! 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused  Mr.  Wayman.  Mr.  De 
Wolf  desires  to  make  a  correction,  the  committee  is  advised. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  just  one  question.  I  covered  the  Gloss 
matter  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether,  after  indictment  by  that  spe- 
cial grand  jury,  was  on  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Keeley — ^was  not  oe- 
cause  of  Mr.  Keeley's  testimony  in  the  Browne  case 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Wayman. — ^A.  What  is  that 
question.    Read  it — ^read  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  was  because  of  the  testimony  that  the  officer 
gave  ror  the  defense  in  the  second  Browne  trial. — ^A.  The  charge  of 
p^urv  arose  out  of  that  testimony. 

Q.  And  the  trial  was  still  on  at  that  time? 

(No  answer.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  will  you  take  the  stand  ? 

John  Henry  De  Wolf,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as  follows : 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
desired  to  make  some  correction  in  your  testimonv  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  do  so  now. — ^A.  Yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  asked 
me  about  some  statements 

Q.  A  little  louder. — ^A.  I  say,  when  the  gentleman  asked  me  about 
some  statements  at  the  closing  time,  about  some  statements  I  hereto- 
fore made  to  Mr.  English  or  to  Mr.  Beckemeyer — I  have  the  highest 
regard  to  those  gentlemen  now. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  ask  to  have  that  stricken  out.  Let  us  have  his 
correction. — ^A.  All  ri^ht,  the  correction  is,  I  very  often  use  the 
words,  "  from  Missouri,"  and  I  might  have  said  that  I  was  from 
Missouri  and  they  would  have  to  show  me.  I  might  have  made  that 
statement.  I  am  not  positive  about  it,  but  my  best  recollection  is  I 
did  not,  gentlemen,  but  I  wanted  to  make  that  correction. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  any  other  correction? — A,  There  is. 
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Senator  Frazibr.  In  what  connection  did  you  use  that  expression, 
"  show  me?  " — ^A.  If  I  used  that  expression,  and  I  often  use  it  now, 
why  I  did  not  use  it  in  the  way  of  meaning  that  they  would  have 
to  give  me  money  or  anything  like  that  They  would  have  to  show 
me  the  man,  and  that  he  suited  me,  and  was  all  right,  or  something 
like  that. 

Senator  Frazies.  Was  that  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
you  should  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  whether  you  would  vote  for 
him  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  don't  know  that  I  made  this  state- 
ment at  all,  but  it  is  something  that  I  often  use,  ^^  I  am  from  Mis- 
souri, and  they  will  have  to  show  me,"  and  if  I  did  say  so  it  was  in  a 
jocular  way,  and  had  no  significance  whatever  in  regard  to  money 
at  all. 

Senator  Frazier.  Did  they,  or  ^ther  <»ie  of  those  gentlemen,  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  you  as  to  whether  you  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that  they  ever,  either  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  ever  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  use  the  expression,  ^^  Show  me,  I  am 
from  Missouri  ? " — ^A.  I  don't  know ;  I  might  have  used  it — ^I  often 
use  it.    Now,  there  is  another  correction. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  was  a  question  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  that  is 
what  I  think  it  refers  to  if  a  certain  thing  was  not  said^  and  he  said 
"No."  Then,  Mr.  Austrian  asked  him,  "Don't  you  thmk  you  said 
*  You  have  got  to  show  me,' "  and  he  said  "  No."  Now,  I  assume 
that  he  wants  to  correct  that  by  saying  that  possibly  he  may  have 
said  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  Let  the  record  show  his  own  correction 
and  not  have  the  judge  make  it  for  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  other  correction  you  desire  to 
make? — A.  I  have  a  correction  also,  and  I  don't  know  what  the 
record  shows  on  that,  but  the  gentleman  asked  me  about  paying  $200 
down  on  this  piece  of  land.  My  recollection  now  is — and  I  don't 
know  what  the  record  shows — ^my  best  recollection  is  that  I  paid  $600. 
I  am  not  positive  as  to  that,  but  that  is  mj  best  recollection. 

Now,  I  desire  to  say  something  else  to  this  committee,  and  that  is,  I 
want  to  know  if  I  may  ask  them  a  question? 

Senator  Burrows.  Tou  may  ask  the  question,  but  you  may  not 
get  any  answer. 

The  Witness.  Has  this  committee  got  any  men  out  looking  up  evi- 
dence in  this  case? 

Senator  Burrows.  We  are  charged  by  the  Senate  with  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  perform  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  I,  for  one  of  the  committee,  would  like  to  know 
your  purpose  in  asking  the  question. — ^A.  Well,  my  purpose  in  ask- 
ing the  question  is  this :  There  was  a  gentleman  drove  up  to  my  house 
the  day  before  I  was  subpoenaed  up  here,  out  on  the  farm,  and  he  said 
he  was  out  in  the  interests  of  this  senatorial  committee.  He  took 
dinner  at  my  house,  and  asked  me  about  several  things,  and  what  I 
knew,  and  I  think  I  stated  to  him  as  near  as  could  be  after  asking 
him  to  stay  to  dinner — I  stated  to  him  what  I  have  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee in  re^rd  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer.  He  finally,  stand- 
ing by  a  wamut  tree  in  my  yard,  said  he  would  like  to  know  of  some- 
thing that  I  could  put  him  onto;  something  where  he  could  go  and 
get  some  evidence,  and  that  they  did  not  want  something  for  noth* 
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ing.    What  he  meant  by  that  I  do  not  know.    I  saw  the  gentleman 
in  town  to-day.    That  is  why  I  have  made  the  statement. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Is  he  in  the  room  t — ^A.  I  don't  know.  He  gave 
his  name  to  me  as  Williams. 

Senator  Bubbows.  And  said  he  was  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee} — ^A.  He  ^d  he  was  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee.  I  don't  want  to  be  unfair;  he  may  not  have  meant 
this  committee.  I  don't  know,  but  he  said,  ^^unaer  the  senatorial 
conmiittee." 

Judge  Hanbct.  Where  did  you  see  him ;  you  say  you  saw  him  in 
the  city  to-day? — ^A.  I  met  him  as  I  was  coming  over  here  to-day. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  streets  up  here,  but  over  that 
way  [pointing]. 

Q.  Where  was  he  stopping? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  stopping 
at  the  Briggs  House  myself. 

Q.  On  Kandolph  and  Fifth  avenue  ? 

Mr.  AnsTBiAN.  What  difference  does  it  make  where  he  is  stopping? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  want  to  know  where  he  came  from  in  coming 
over  here. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Would  you  know  the  man  if  you  saw  him? — 
A.  Yes. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Is  he  in  this  room? 

(Witness  looks  around  the  room.) 

-L  No. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Take  a  good  look. — A.  I  don't  think  he  is  here. 

Judge  Hanecti  Those  men  there  [pointing  to  men  at  tJie  press 
table]  are  newspaper  men,  and  they  wouldn't  do  such  a  thins. 

The  Witness.  He  also  stated  to  Mr.  Henkel,  so  Mr.  Henkel  told 
me,  the  same  thing,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  my  bringing  the  state- 
ment here.  When  I  met  him  on  the  street  he  kind  oi  let  on  that 
he  didn't  know  me  when  I  met  him  on  the  street,  until  I  stopped  him. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Did  he  invite  you  to  take  dinner  wiui  him? — 
A.  No.  He  said  that  I  would  be  gotten  into  awful  deep  water  in 
this  matter  before  this  investigation,  before  this  thing  was  through 
with. 

Senator  Bubbows.  He  said  that  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To-day?— A.  To-dav. 

Senator  Fbazieb.  Did  he  give  you  any  initials  to  his  name? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  claim  to  be  an  officer  representing  this 
committee? — ^A.  I  don't  think  he  claimed  to  be  an  officer.  He  said 
he  was  out  in  the  interest  of  the  senatorial  committee,  and  that  there 
were  several  of  them  out. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Several  men  out? 
•**  IlieWiTNBSS.  Several  of  them. 

Senator  Paynteb.  And  you  say  he  told  you  they  didn't  want  testi- 
mony for  notiiing? — ^A.  He  says:  "We  don't  want  something  for 
nothing." 

Q.  "Something  for  nothing ?  " — ^A.  That  is  right. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  rauier  a  verification. 

Senator  Paynteb.  What  did  you  say  the  name  was  he  gave  you? — 
A.  He  gave  the  name  of  Williams  at  mv  place. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  name  to-day  ? — A.  No, 

7(»24*— S.  Rep.  942, 61-3 2S 
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Senator  Frazier.  You  say  he  was  at  your  place  ?-^A,  He  was  at 
my  place.  I  think  I  ^ot  the  dispatch  the  next  day,  a  telegram  from 
the  sergeant-at-arms  that  a  subpoena  had  been  issued  for  me.  I  think 
it  was  the  28th,  but  I  would  not  be  postive  now. 

Sffliator  Frazier.  The  28th  was  the  day  he  was  there? — ^A.  Yea. 
I  went  to  Canton,  and  in  an  interview  wiui  Mr.  Henkel  he  told  him 
the  same  thin^  that  same  night. 

Q.  Where  did  he  claim  to  reside? — ^A.  He  didn't  say  exactly,  but 
he  told  me  he  lived  in  Bureau  County,  west  from  my  place,  but  he 
had  been  here,  I  think,  a  few  years,  but  he  didn't  state  where  he  was. 

Senator  Burrows.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before? — A.  I  had  never 
seen  him  before. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  him  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  would 
not  know  where  to  go  to  look  for  him.  I  would  know  him  if  I  saw 
him.  He  is  a  stout,  corpulent  man,  with  grayish  hair  and  a  short 
grayish  mustache.    I  think  he  could  be  found  in  the  city  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  About  how  old  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  he  was  52.  He 
asked  me  my  age,  and  I  told  him  I  was  54.    He  said.  ^^  I  am  52." 

Q.  About  how  tall  is  he? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  is  a  stout-built 
man ;  I  would  say  about  5  feet  10  inches  tall. 

Q.  How  much  would  he  weigh? — ^A.  From  180  to  200, 1  should  say. 

Q.  Full  face  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  beard,  except  a  short,  stubby  mustache? — ^A.  No  beard;  only 
a  short,  stubby  mustache. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed? — A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you.  I  would  say 
his  clothes  were  dark,  and  he  had  on  a  brown  hat.  If  you  would  see 
Mrs.  De  Wolf,  she  could  tell  you  more  about  his  clothes  than  I  could. 

Q.  Was  your  wife  with  vou  at  the  time  you  met  him  to-day? — ^A. 
No;  my  wife  is  not  here.  She  saw  him  at  my  farm.  He  took  dinner 
at  my  house. 

Q.  That  is  the  28th  of  last  month  ?— A.  The  28th  of  last  month,  I 
think. 

Q.  This  is  October  1 ;  last  month,  that  would  be  September. — ^A.  I 
don't  want  to  be  sure  about  the  date.  It  was  on  the  day  before  I 
received  the  telegram.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  got  the  telegram 
here  or  not,  but  the  next  day  after  that  I  received  the  telenam  from 
the  sergeant-at-arms ;  but  it  was  the  day  before  I  received  the  tele- 
gram. 

Q.  It  was  the  day  before  you  received  the  telegram  that  he  was  at 
your  house? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tlie  telegram  was  from  Mr.  Nixon,  the  sergeant-at-arms? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all  the  correction  you  desire  to  make? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  AnsTKTAN.  There  is  another  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask, 
if  we  are  through  with  this  mysterious  stranger.  Have  you  discussea 
with  any  one  the  subject  of  the  correction  of  your  testimony  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  have;  yes;  but  I  was  going  to  make  the 
correction. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  it? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  think 

Q.  You  know  who  you  discussed  it  with,  don't  you? — A.  Well,  I 
think  I  discussed  it  with  two  or  three. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  they  were. — ^A.  Don't  get  in  a  hurry.  Give  me  a 
little  time,  please. 
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Q.  All  right. — ^A.  I  discussed  it  with  a  gentleman  downstairs  this 
moming.    I  told  him  I  was  goin^  to  make  a  correction. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man? — ^A.  I  think  his  name  was  Dawson. 

Q.  Tom  Dawson? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  his  given  name  is.  I 
also  discuE^sed  it  with  mj  daughter  last  ni^ht.  I  said  I  was  going  to 
make  a  correction — I  discussed  it  at  the  Briggs  House  with  her — ^that 
I  wanted  to  make  the  correction. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  told  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  correction — ^what 
the  correction  was. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  discuss  it  with  first? — A.  I  discussed  it  first 
with  my  daughter. 

Q.  Then  you  went  and  saw  Tom  Dawson? — A.  No,  sir;  Tom  Daw- 
son came  in,  and  you  came  by  as  I  was  with  Tom  Dawson. 

Q.  In  the  lobby  of  the  hotel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Tom  Dawson  your  lawyer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  advice  anywhere,  in  Springfield  or 
in  Chicago? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  you  thought  it  over  considerable,  didn't  you? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  thought  it  over  very  much.  I  called  up 
the  sergeant-at-arms  after  I  got  over  to  the  Briggs  House. 

Q.  lou  called  up  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  you  told  him  you 
wanted  to  make  a  correction  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  it  over  and  then  decided  to  do  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  reflection,  after  leaving  the  courtroom  here,  you  con- 
cluded that  you  might  have  said  in  reply  to  a  question  I  propounded 
to  you  yesterday — ^that  you  may  have  said :  "  I  am  from  Missouri,  and 
you  will  have  to  show  me?  " — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  have  said  that. 

Jud^  Hanbcy.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  did  Mr.  Dawson  first  speak  to  you 
about  it,  or  did  you  first  speak  to  him? — ^A.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Dawson. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  were  going  to  make  the  correction? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  he  know  anything  about  it,  until  you 
told  him? — ^A.  No;  I  suppose  he  did  not;  because  nobody  else  could 
have  spoken  to  him  about  it.  I  spoke  to  the  people  to-day.  I  have 
not  got  any  secrets. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Witness  will  be  excused. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  committee  to  instruct  Mr. 
De  Wolf  if  he  sees  that  man  again,  to  get  his  name  and  address,  so 
that  he  can  be  located.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  of  a  very  serious  charac- 
ter, ttke  charge  that  he  makes  here,  somebody  going  around  pretend- 
ing to  represent  this  honorable  committee.  It  is  a  verification  of  the 
jocular  remark  of  Senator  Paynter  that  there  were  men  going  around 
doing  that  thing;  it  rather  verifies  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  think  it  is  more  important,  not  to  this  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  more  important  for  the  committee  to  know  the  facts, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  reach  a  correct  conclusion  in  this  case.  I  would 
like  to  know,  if  improper  methods  are  being  used  to  secure  testimony, 
what  they  are,  and  who  is  doing  it. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Mr.  De  Wolf,  are  you  obliged  to  go  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  De  Wolf.  In  order  to  make  my  train.  Senator,  I  have  got  to 
go;  I  want  to  leave  the  city  at  1.25.     I  would  like  to  go  home. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  the  position,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men :  If  Mr.  De  Wolf  can  not  remain  here  now — ^and  I  have  not  any 
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desire  to  inconvenience  him  to  that  extent — he  may  find  this  man, 
may  locate  him  before  this  honorable  committee  makes  up  its  report, 
or  acts  upon  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  you  can  locate  this  man,  or  should  run  across 
him  anvwhere,  will  you  advise  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Db  Wou.  I  will,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Get  his  full  name. 

Senator  Burrows.  Get  his  full  name  and  find  out  where  he  i& 

Mr.  De  Wolf.  I  will. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  you  can. 

Mr.  Db  Wolf.  If  I  can,  and  if  they  want  me  to  come  back  the  first 
of  the  week  I  am  willing  to  come  back. 

Judge  Hanegt.  That  may  be  done  before  any  time  up  to  the  Ist 
of  next  December. 

Senator  Burrows.  Whenever  you  find  that  man,  or  locate  him, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  this  committee? 

Mr.  Db  Woo*.  I  will,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  the  chairman  understands  another  witness 
desires  to  make  a  correction.  Who  is  the  witness,  Mr.  Sergeant-at- 
Arms? 

Michael  S.  Link  resumed  the  stand  and  testified  as  follows : 

Senator  Burrows.  We  are  informed  you  desire  to  correct  your 
testimony  in  some  particular. 

Mr.  Link.  In  this  way :  I  came  here  to  tell  the  truth.  I  was  ex- 
amined yesterday  in  relation  to  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Way- 
man  and  the  first  interrogation  of  the  grand  jury,  you  understand 
The  names  of  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Browne,  after  studying  the 
matter  and  thinking  of  it,  it  was  not  mentioned  to  me  before  the  first 

g'and  jury,  but  in  my  statement  I  stated  I  denied  receiving  mooey 
om  Mr.  Lorimer  at  the  first  grand  jury,  and  that  question  was 
not  asked  me.    That  is  where  I  wish  to  correct  myself. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  were  onlv  asked  whether  or  not  you  were  in 
St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember;  I  had  been  on  the  stand  for  the 
first  time  for  a  good  while.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Browne 
or  Mr.  Lorimer.  Gentlemen,  that  is  as  far  as  I  want  to  go,  and  I 
thank  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Murray  present,  Mr.  H.  V.  Murray? 

H.  V.  Murray,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  will  you  state  your  full  name,  age,  residence,  and 
occupation  ? — ^A.  Hugh  Vincent  Murray. 

Q.  You  will  have  to  talk  a  little  louder. — ^A.  Hugh  Vincent  Mur- 
ray, Carlyle,  111. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  position  in  Carlyle? — ^A.  I  am  state's  at- 
torney there. 

Q.  What  county,  Mr.  Murray? — ^A.  Clinton  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  stete's  attorney  in  Clinton  County  t — 
A.  I  was  elected  two  vears  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  dia  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Charles  E.  Luke, 
a  member  of  the  le^lature,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sur. 

Q.  Win  you  state  to  the  committee  what  that  was? 
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Jud^  Hansct.  That  is  objected  to,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemeiL 
That  IS  a  question  that  was  fully  gone  into  during  Mr.  White's 
examination. 

Senator  Burbows.  You  propose  to  show  by  this  witness  what  Mr. 
Luke  said? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  call  Mr.  Luke's  wife.  Mr.  Luke 
is  dead. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  propose  to  show  by  this  witness 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  he  said ;  yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanrcy.  I  submit  there  is  another  reason  why  he  can  not 
call  him.    There  is  no  proof  that  Mr.  Luke  is  dead. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  is  proof  Mr.  Luke  is  dead;  it  is  proved  in 
the  legislative  records. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  any  question  about  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  understand  ne  is  dead. 

Senator  Burrows.  Objection  sustained. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Why,  that  is  in  direct  violation — ^I  do  not  mean 
violation — it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  this  senatorial  committee. 

Judge  Hanecy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  direct  conformity. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anything  further  with  this  witness? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  ruled  before,  this 
was  the  substance  that  you  ruled  on :  You  cited- 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  the  committee  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  argue  the  question.  You  propose  to  show  a  statement 
made  by  a  party  now  dead  in  relation  to  this  matter ;  that  is  purely 
hearsay,  and  we  can  not  admit  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  there  any  evidence^  Mr.  Chairman — ^is  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  evidence — ^better  than  this  evidence? 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  object. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  ask  for  an  answer,  but  I  am  askinip  the 
chairman 

Senator  Gamble.  How  would  it  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  make  his  offer? 

Senator  Burrows.  He  has  offered  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  I  have  not  offered  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  question  ? 

M[r.  Austrian.  The  question  is  what  talk  he  had  with  him  with 
reference  to  this  subject-matter. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  objected  to. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then  the  chair  asked 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  Luke  was  dead. 

Senator  Burrows  (continuing).  If  Luke  was  dead. 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  which  I  reply,  "  Yes." 

Senator  Burrows.  You  propose  to  show  what  this  dead  man  said? 

"Mr.  Austrian.  Yes.         ^        ^  •        ^ 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  objected  to  and  objection  sustained. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  make  an  offer? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Tfiat  is  just  as  fatal,  our  courts  have  held. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  you  have  a  jury  it  is  as  fatal,  but  this  committee 
is  not  sitting  as  a  jurv. 

Judge  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  committee  had  the  final 
disposition  of  this  entire  matter  I  would  not  question  it  for  a  second ; 
but  this  conunittee  is  making  a  record  here  that  will  be  read  by 
others  than  tibis  committee — ^by  the  larger  committee,  and  then  by 
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the  entire  Senate — ^and  this  record  should  not  contain  in  it  some- 
thing, from  all  the  circumstances  and  the  law,  as  it  appears  here, 
and  the  other  rulings  of  the  committee,  should  not  be  in  the  record. 
If  it  ^es  in  by  way  of  statement,  it  goes  in  with  the  sanction  of  this 
committee  that  it  has  the  same  effect,  or  may  have  the  same  effect, 
with  those  who  may  read  it  hereafter.  I  submit  it  is  not  competent, 
it  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  very  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  conunittee 
I'eports  the  evidence  is  the  reason  why  I  should  not  only  have  per- 
mission to  make  an  offer,  but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  respectfully 
submit  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  the  testimony.  If  it  is  not  compe- 
tent it  will  be  disregarded,  and  in  the  Clark  case  that  very  question 
was  passed  on  by  the  Senate.  I  have  it  here,  and  in  the  Spencer 
case  cited 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  has  that 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  committee  may  not  have  that  ruling  before 
that.  There  the  legislator,  Flim,  was  dead.  He  changed  his  vote 
and  voted  for  a  Republican,  and  they  admitted  the  conversation  and 
all  the  chairman  said  was  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  was  dead. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  manifest  unfairness 

Senator  Burrows.  In  the  Clark  case  it  was  stated  that  you  may 
show  that  a  certain  person  had  made  a  statement  in  relation  to  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Not  that  his  statement  would  be  testimony  or 
evidence  before  the  committee  at  all,  but  with  a  view  of  discovering 
some  one  who  knew  something  about  the  case. 

Judge  Hanect.  The  manifest  unfairness  of  this  is  that  we  can  not 
call  Mr.  Luke  to  contradict  this.  Death  has  closed  the  mouth  of 
that  man,  and  the  law,  in  all  fairness,  should  close  the  moutibi  of  this 
man.  That  is  a  rule  of  law.  We  can  not  cross-examine.  We  can 
not  refute  it.  We  can  not  in  any  way  deal  with  it;  he  comes  in  here 
and  tells  somebody  told  him  something  at  some  time,  and  it  is  in  here 
for  some  effect,  and  if  it  goes  in  here  by  statement  or  otherwise  it 
goes  in  with  the  sanction  of  this  committee  that  it  should  have  some 
weight  here.  Now,  the  same  thing  was  attempted  to  be  done  as  to 
Clark,  Shephard,  and  several  others.  The  question  was  asked  White, 
and  this  honorable  committee  ruled  that  it  was  not  competent,  was  not 
proper.  That  was  very  much  more  proper  than  this,  because  if  Mr. 
White's  testimony,  under  oath,  was  not  true,  we  could  call  these 
people  and  contradict  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  He  has  a  right  to  ask  a  question  and  get  a 
ruling  on  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  recall  the  Spencer  case.  Of 
course  if  you  are  going  to  state  the  law  I  would  like  to  have  you  state 
it  so  I  can  hear  it.  If  the  chairman  will  please  bear  with  me  for  a 
moment.  In  the  Spencer  case  the  objection  was  sustained  there  to 
the  declaration  of  legislators,  because^  they  could  have  been  called. 
Now,  it  is  specifically  on  that  ground  in  the  Spencer  case  which  was 
decided  in  1873,  in  the  Clark  case  they  attempted  it,  and  in  this  case 
I  called  each  one  of  these  members  of  the  legislature.  We  can  not 
call  Luke  because  he  is  dead,  but  in  the  Clark  ca^  they  admitted 
the  testimony  and  declaration  of  the  dead  man«  Flim. 
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Senator  Bubbows.  The  committee  has  before  it  the  decision  in  the 
Clark  case,  and  it  hardly  sustains  your  contention,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  May  1  read  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Bubbows.  In  the  case 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  May  I  read  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Bubbows.  That  is  hardly  necessary.  We  have  the  case 
before  us  and  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  committee : 

In  the  case  of  George  C.  Spencer  (Senate  Election  Cases,  611,  633),  the  com- 
mittee refused  to  receive  testimony  showing  that  certain  persons  had  said  that 
they  had  received  money  as  a  consideration  for  voting  for  Mr.  Spencer. 

In  the  case  of  Henry  B.  Payne,  Senator  from  Ohio,  there  was  an  offer  to 
produce  testimony  "  pointing  to  bribery,  consisting  of  conversation,  statements, 
and  admissions  of  implicated  members  and  others.'*  [Citing  pages  714  and  716.] 
But  seven  members  of  the  committee,  namely,  Messrs.  Pngh,  Saulsbnry,  Vance, 
BustlB,  Teller,  Bvarts,  and  Logan,  held  that  there  was  no  ground  laid  which 
would  justify  even  an  investigation  of  the  charga  Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Hoar  and  Frye^  dissented  from  that  conclusion  and  in  their 
views  say: 

**  It  is  said  that  much  of  this  Is  hearsay,  and  that  taken  together  it  is  insuf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  presumption  arising  from  the  certificate  of  election. 
We  are  not  now  dealing  with  that  question.  The  Senate  is  to  determine 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  for  inquiry.*' 

In  the  case  of  William  A.  Clark  the  rule  excluding  hearsay  testimony  was 
somewhat  relaxed,  Mr.  Hoar  remarking  that  testimony  of  this  character  might 
be  received  de  bene,  to  be  disregarded  if  the  facts  to  which  the  hearsay  testi- 
mony pointed  should  not  be  established  by  competent  proof.  But  a  minority 
of  ti[ie  committee  complained  bitterly  of  the  admission  of  the  testimony  for 
any  purpose  and  in  their  views  say : 

**  It  was  our  misfortune  not  to  agree  with  a  majority  of  the  committee  in 
the  general  conduct  of  the  investigation  in  this  case.  We  believed  that  in  this 
important  inquiry  the  committee  was  bound  by  and  ought  to  act  on  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  evidence. 

"And  in  this  contention  we  merely  followed  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  one  of  our  great  lawyers  and  who  is  fresh  from  a  long  service  as  a 
nisi  prius  judge  under  federal  authority.  That  great  lawyer  In  gentle  but 
forceful  language  admonished  us  of  the  great  danger  of  disregarding  the  com- 
mon rules  of  evidence  established  by  great  judges  through  the  centuries  and 
known  to  aU  lawyera  But  It  was  said  the  committee  was  not  a  court  and  had 
a  right  to  receive  hearsay  evldoice  In  order  to  get  on  the  track  of  better 
evidence.    And  we  did  receive  it  constantly  and  in  great  volumes." 

And  the  majority  of  the  committee,  in  their  reply  to  this  complaint  and  to 
a  similar  one  by  Mr.  Clark,  say : 

"The  answers  to  this  complaint  are  simple:  (1)  That  no  such  testimony 
was  received,  except  after  deliberate  decision  by  the  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  additional  witnesses  it  might  be  necessary  to  sum- 
mon, as  stated  by  the  chairman  on  page  [so  and  so  forth]  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  witness  could  be  called. 

"  The  Chaibmaw.  It  would  only  be  admissible  as  laying  the  foundation  for 
sliding  for  other  witnesses. 

"(2)  That  no  single  finding  of  the  committee  has  been  based  on  hearsay 
testimony.*' 

The  committee  hold  that  the  proposed  testimony  is  not  admissible 
and  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Austrian.  All  I  want  to  know  now  is  if  I  can  make  an  offer. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  here. 

Senator  Bubbows.  It  would  hardly  be  fair. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  may  I  put  a  question  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  go  on  and  state  what  you 
might  prove  by  tiiis  dead  witness,  when  the  conunittee  has  ruled  &at 
you  can  not  show  it. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  very  true.  I  am  asking  if  I  may  put  a  ques- 
tion or  make  an  offer  or  desist  in  this  line  of  examination.  I  am  will- 
ing to  bow  to  whatever  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee may  be.  Of  course,  I  can  not  jpreserve  the  question  in  any  way, 
unless  you  permit  me  toput  the  question  or  make  an  offer. 

Senator  Burkows.  Whatever  the  Question  may  be,  you  have  stated 
that  your  purpose  is  to  show  a  declaration  of  a  man  who  is  dead. 
The  committee  ruled  that  such  line  of  testimony  is  not  permissible. 

Mr.  Austrian.  But  the  answer  comes  right  back,  as  you  will  readily 
see  that  declarations  must  bear  upon  this  subject  and  must  be  some 
substantive  fact. 

Senator  Burrows.  Concede  it  is  on  this  subject 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  willing  to  concede  it  Let  the  record  show  I 
offer  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  he  had  a  talk  with  one  Luke 

Senator  Burrows.  That  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  Austrian  (continuing).  That  would  bear  directly  upon  Luke's 
voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator 

Senator  Burrows.  That  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  that  if  permitted  to  prove  by  this  witness  that 
fact 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  object 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  state  what  the  fact  is. 

Judge  Hanegy.  I  object  to  his  stating  this.  If  he  wants  to  state  it, 
he  has  a  newspaper  to  ao  it  through. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  state  what  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  going  to  state  what  the  evidence  is,  Mr.  Chairman; 
take  my  word  for  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Counsel  would  not  do  that,  in  view  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  throw  light  upon 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Luke  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Paynter.  By  proving  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Austrian.  By  proving  what  he  said,  and  I  would  follow  it  up 
by  other  evidence  tending  to  show  that  that  statement  was  true. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  if  it  might  throw  light,  this  is 
hearsay  testimony  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  whose  lips  are  sealed. 
It  mignt  be  a  false  light. 

Mr.  Austrian.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  follow  that  up  by 
declaration  made  by  and  to  his  wife  and  by  the  show  of  sudden 
wealth. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  be — ^I  ask  that 
that  statement  be  stricken  from  the  record  as  coming  directly  within 
the  line  of  tiie  matter  that  this  committee  held  should  not  go  in,  and 
which  this  learned  counsel  said  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  putting  in. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  if  you  can  show  by  the  wife,  or 
anybody  else,  that  he  was  possessed  by  sudden  wealth  after  that,  tiiat 
is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  then  follow  it  up  witii  this 

testimony?  ^ 

Senator  Burrows.  The  hearsay  testimony! 
Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Burbows.  No,  sir ;  the  committee  thinks  ndL 
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Judge  Hanecy.  May  that  statement  of  counsel  be  stricken  from 
the  record,  that  he  proposed  to  follow  that  up  by  showing  sudden 
possession  of  wealth  f 

Senator  Burrows.  The  Chair  thinks  it  should  go  out 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  substantive  and  can  be  proven  without 
reference  to  the  statement  that  the  dead  man  could  have  made  to  this 
witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  one  further  question?  Declarations 
made  at  the  exhibition  of  sudden  wealth  or  in  discussing  the  source 
of  the  sudden  wealth,  may  I  make  that  proof? 

Senator  Burrows.  When  you  call  a  witness  on  that  point,  we  will 
pass  upon  it.    We  will  pass  upon  that  question  when  it  is  reached. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  will  be  all  then,  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Murray.  May  I  be  excused  then? 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  need  this  witness  further  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  wait  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Murray? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  com- 
mittee will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Satur- 
day, October  1,  1910.) 


afternooi^  session. 

Saturday,  October  7, 1910. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  the 
following  proceedings  were  had : 

James  J.  Gray,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  James  J.  Gray. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^A.  Belle  Isle,  111. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Condensed-milk  business. 

Q.  Mr.  Gray,  do  you  know  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  a  member  of  the 
legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — ^A.  About  all  my  life;  we 
were  boys  together. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  event  in  the  month  of  July,  1909,  of  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Beckemeyer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  please,  the  circumstances  of 
that  meeting? — ^A.  Along  the  latter  part  of  July 

Judge  Hanecy  (interrupting).  I  object  to  any  conversation  he 
had  witli  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  not  in  reference  to  a  conversation. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  want  him  to  tell  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  anything  is  improper,  it  may  be  stricken  out ;  it 
doesn't  call  for  the  conversation. — ^A.  He  came  into  our  place  of 
business  and  asked  me  to  ^  to  the  bank  and  identify  him.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  make  a  deposit,  and  I  went  over  and  identified  him. 

Q.  What  occurred  there? — A.  He  made  a  deposit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  this 
is  the  same  as  though  he  stated  it.  If  by  words,  motions,  or  actionSi 
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and  it  is  not  material  whether  he  said  it  in  words  or  with  his  fii:i£ers 
or  writes  it  or  some  other  way.  He  can  not  corroborate  himsel?  in 
that  way,  nor  can  they  corroborate  him  by  showing  he  did  something 
or  told  somebody  something,  by  words  or  sifiiis. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  can  state  if  he  made  a  deposit  there. 

A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  bank  ? — ^A.  The  Commercial  Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  date? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  about  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  1st  of  August;  I  am  not  positive. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  What  year? — A.  Last  year;  1909. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer  was  practicing  law  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  own  farms  or  property  there! — ^A.  I  am  not  positive 
that  he  owned  a  farm  at  that  time  or  not.  I  was  away.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  had  the  farm  at  that  time  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  own  property  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  own  property; 
he  owns  property  there. 

Q.  Did  he  have  an  account  before  that,  or  don't  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? — ^A.  Not  very  much.  I  suppose  he  had  not,  or  I 
would  not  have  to  identify  him. 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  money? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  just  happened  to  see 
it  lying  there;  he  showed  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  count  it  out  in  your  presence  and  show  it  to  you? — ^A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Counted  out  each  bill,  did  he?  Why  did  he  count  out  each  bill 
to  you  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  $100  bill,  and  I  asked  him  where  he  got 
his  $100  bill. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  move  to  strike  that  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  didn't  ask  him  for  the  conversation. 

Q.  Why  did  he  count  that  out  before  you  ?  Did  you  ask  him  to 
count  that  out? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  ask  that  that  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  answer  is  perfectly  responsive. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  about  strik: 
ing  out  things;  they  may  want  to  be  considered  at  some  future  time. 
I  think  it  does  not  mean  that  it  goes  out  of  the  stenographer's  notes 
at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  sir,  but  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  part  of 
the  record ;  that  is  all. 

(Last  question  and  answer  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  not  responsive  to  my  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  not  responsive  to  the  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  a,sk  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  think  that  part  of  the  answer  that  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  question  should  be. 

^Last  question  again  read  by  the  stenoCTapher.) 

A.  I  stated  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  $100  bill  and  I  asked  him 
where  he  got  his  $100  bill. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  move  that  that  be  stricken  out.  It  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  is  making  the  best  answer  he  can. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  was  asked  a  question  and  he  can  say  he  doesnt 
know  or  he  does  know.    If  he  says  he  does  know,  I  might  ask  him 
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what  his  knowledge  was  or  noL  as  I  thought  best;  and  if  he  didn't 
knowj  that  would  end  it;  and  I  submit  that  is  the  only  proper  way 
for  him  to  do,  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  should  go  into 
the  record. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Do  you  know  why  he  counted  out  the  money 
and  showed  it  to  you? — A.  I  asked  him  that  question  and  he  gave 
me  that  answer;  tnat  is  all  I  can  answer. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Do  you  know  why  he  counted  out  the  money? 
That  is  the  question. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Yes  or  no,  do  you  know  why  he  counted  out  the 
money  in  your  presence?  Not  your  speculation  or  guess, 'but  your 
knowledge. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  He  can  not  answer  that  without  speculation  or 
guessing^  why  he  counted  out  the  money ;  he  has  got  to  look  into  that 
man's  mmd. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  count  the  money  in  your  presence,  the 
amount  of  money  there  was  counted  ? — ^A.  I  will  say  yes. 

Q.  He  did  count  out  the  money  in  your  presence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bubbows.  What  next? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  will  ask  that  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer  C)e  stricken  out.  It  was  not  responsive  to  the  question  at  all, 
ana  was  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  witness. 

Senator  Bubbows.  That  will  go  out  for  the  present 

Judge  Hanbct.  That  is  all  I  desire.   - 

Examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 
Q.  What  were  the  denominations  of  the  bills  you  saw  ? — A.  A  $100 

bill. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  where  he  got  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  object  to  that.  That  is  the  same  question  that 
has  been  ruled  on  several  times.^  He  can  not  make  corroborative  or 
self-supporting  testimony  for  himself. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  he  deposited  it  at  the  Commercial  Trust 
Bank,  and  this  gentleman  took  him  there  and  introduced  him.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  res  gestae. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  a  collateral  matter;  there  is  no  res  gestae  on 
a  collateral  thing.  The  doctrine  of  res  gestae  applies  to  the  thing 
itself.  This  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  this  honorable 
committee  or  somebody  else  to  infer  or  draw  a  deduction  or  inference 
against  the  presumption  of  innocence;  the  direct  inference  that  he 
got  this  money  by  improper  methods  and  in  an  improper  manner,  not 
from  the  same  general,  but  from  other,  sources  that  it  is  claimed  here 
it  was  paid.  I  submit  the  matter  can  not  be  proven  in  that  way  by 
proving  a  lot  of  collateral  things  and  leave  it  for  somebody  to  infer. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  this  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Beckemeyer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Or  of  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Of  course  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  When  did  this  occur? 

The  Witness.  Somewhere  last  July  or  the  1st  of  August.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  He  came  in  and  asked  me  to  go  over,  and  I  went 
over. 
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Senator  Bubrows.  The  objection  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Any  other  witness  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  there  is  no  other  witness  here.  Two 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  already  testified  I  desire  to  recall,  then 
Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Broderick,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  These 
three  witnesses,  and  I  desire  that  the  committee  consent  that  I  may 
withhold  the  testimony  of  Governor  Deneen  until  rebuttal,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  call  him,  and  we  would  thereby  save 
considerable  time.  Unless  counsel  on  the  other  side  expects  to  prove 
what  he  said  he  would  a  number  of  times,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
call  him.  If  it  is,  we  will  call  him  in  rebuttal.  I  think  with  these 
witnesses  on  hand  Mondav,  if  they  are  all  subpoenaed,  we  can  get 
through  with  our  side  of  the  case  by  2  o'clock. 

Juoge  Hanbcy.  What  about  Mr.  Isley? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  will  be  a  witness  on  rebuttaL 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Mr.  Isley  is  on  rebuttaL 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  he  present? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Browne,  and  Mr.  Brod- 
erick been  subpoenaed,  and  are  they  present? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  know  what  the  chair  has  done  about  Mr. 
Browne.  If  he  is  not  found  before  we  close  our  case,  we  shall  ask 
leave  to  put  him  on  when  he  is  found,  and  the  same  with  Mr.  Brod- 
erick and  Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  not  ask  that  the  case  be  held  open, 
but  ask  the  right  to  put  them  on  as  a  part  of  our  case  when  they  are 
found. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Austrian,  is  Mr.  Ford 
here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Murray,  under  the  ruling  of 
the  committee,  would  not  be  competent  witnesses.  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Murray  would  testify  to  the  same  facts. 

Judge  Hanect.  You  expect  to  show  the  same  thing  by  Thomas 
Ford. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Murray  are  to  the  same  effect. 

Senator  Gamble.  A  subpoena  has  been  served  on  Mrs.  Luke. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  want  her. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  about  John  Walker? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  in  rebuttal. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  Mr.  Aldrich? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Aldrich  will  be  in  rebuttal. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  report  is  that  Mr.  Broderick  can  not  be 
found. 

Judge  Hanect.  What  is  the  matter  witJi  Mr.  Groves? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  can  not  be  here  until  Monday.  I  desire  to  put 
Mr.  Groves  on.  I  Hiink  the  sergeant-at-arms  has  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Groves  that  he  would  be  here  Mondav. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  want  to  call  Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  Broderick, 
W.  J.  Bradford 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  English.  I  shall  recall  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  Mr.  White, 
and  Mrs.  Luke  I  will  want. 

Judge  Haneot.  Groves,  Browne,  Broderick,  White,  Mrs.  Luke, 
and  Mey. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Isley  is  rebuttal  and  Mr.  Deneen  is  rebuttal. 

Judge  Haneoy.  What  about  Mr.  Paddock  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  call  him  to  prove  the  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  not  necessary. 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  wanted  to  prove  some- 
thing else  by  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Judge  Hanegt.  May  I  say  this:  I  have  put  a  party  to  work  on 
the  official  record  of  tne  house  journal  and  senate  journal,  to  mark 
the  names  of  the  different  parties.  He  tells  me  that  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  put  a  mark  in  front  of  each  man's  name,  on  eacn 
ballot^  and  suggests  that  he  make  a  list  of  all  the  Democrats  in  one 
list  with  the  Kepublicans  in  that  house,  and  that  they  have  that  as  a 
key  to  the  journal  of  the  house  and  senate. 

iSenator  Burrows.  Can't  counsel  agree  on  the  political  affiliations  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Mr.  Austrian 
and  I  can  agree  on  the  political  affiliations,  but  how  can  we  convey 
that  evidence  to  this  honorable  committee  in  this  record.  That  is 
what  I  was  going  to  ask;  why  we  can  not  file  a  list  of  the  Bepublicans 
and  a  list  of  the  Democrats  in  each  house,  together  with  the  pages 
of  the  journals  of  the  house  and  senate  t  « 

Senator  Paynter.  Why  can  not  counsel  say  it  is  agreed  by  coun- 
sel that  the  following-named  persons  were  Bepublicans  and  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons  Democrats? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  give  counsel  a  list  of  the  Bepublicans  and 
Democrats,  and  he  can  compare  them,  and  if  it  is  not  accurate  he  can 
correct  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  can  agree  about  that,  but  how  can  we  convey 
that  knowledge  to  this  committee.  Then  we  will  have  from  the 
printed  record  of  the  printed  journal  of  the  house  and  senate  every 
vote  that  was  cast  there,  and  then  attach  this  to  itw 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  would  cover  about  150  printed  pages. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  will  all  be  printed  and  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  we  are  trying  to 
save  eicpense. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  think  the  simplest  way  is  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  agree  to  anything. 

Senator  Paynter.  This  is  four  or  five  or  six  times  that  this  ques- 
tion has  been  up,  and  if  counsel  do  not  agree  we  will  have  to  take 
notice  of  the  journal  whether  in  the  record  or  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  can  prepare  a  statement  on  a  page  giving  a 
resume  of  this  whole  thing. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  can  not  consent  to  anything  except  the  journal. 
I  will  agree  to  the  list  of  names  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
each  house  and  have  that  attached  to  the  journal. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  told  you  what  witnesses  I  wanted  to  call 
Monday ;  the  others  are  in  rebuttal. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  witnesses  do  you  want  to  call  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  call  Messrs.  Groves,  Browne,  Broderick, 
Wilson,  if  subpoenaed  by  that  time,  English,  Beckemeyer,  White,  ana 
Mrs.  Luke.  I  may  have  overlooked  one,  and  if  I  have  I  will  ask  to 
have  them  produced. 

Senator  Frazier.  The  sergeant-at-arms  will  summon  Mr.  White. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  When  was  a  subpoena  sent  for  Mr.  Browne? 

Sergeant-at-Ahms.  I  think  night  before  last..  Mr.  Groves  has 
been  subpcenaed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  about  Mr.  English  ? 

Sergeant- AT- Arms.  He  has  not  been  served  with  a  subpoena;  Mr. 
Groves  has  been. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Didn't  you  get  a  reply  from  him  I 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Has  anyone  gone  to  get  him? 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Has  Mr.  Isley  been  subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  has  not.  I  think  Mr.  English  will  come  on  a 
telegram. 

Senator  Burrows.  Telegraph  Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  English  has  not  hSen  served? 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Get  into  communication  with  these  witnesses 
that  have  not  been  subpoenaed,  or  subpoena*  them. 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  I  will  do  so  immediately. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  them  here  Monday  morning. 

Senator  Frazier.  Have  you  made  your  return  on  the  subpoenas 
for  Wilson,  Broderick,  and  Browne  ? 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  That  we  were  not  able  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  report  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  a  sanitarium 
at  Milwaukee  and  the  other  that  he  is  in  Texas  buying  land. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  did  not  represent  Mr.  Wilson  in  any  way,  but 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  state's  attorney  to  forfeit  his  bond.  He 
was  indicted  in  court  during  the  last  Browne  trial,  and  they  tried 
to  serve  a  subpoena  on  him,  and  it  appeared  there  in  the  public 
records  that  Wilson  was  nearly  blind ;  and  the  state's  attorney  put 
Wilson's  case  on  trial  during  the  summer  vacation  before  Jud^ 
Honore,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  bond  forfeited  because  he  did 
not  appear.  His  attorney  appeared  there  and  showed  Judge  Honore 
that  he  was  sick  and  his  eyes  were  affected,  and  that  he  was  blind, 
or  nearly  so,  and  was  in  a  sanitarium  or  some  place  for  treatment 
for  his  eyes,  and  the  court  refused  to  forfeit  his  bond  or  take  any 
action  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Frazier.  Have  you  any  information  where  he  is  now? 

Judge  Hanect.  Not  the  slightest.  I  only  know  that  from  what 
occurred  the  first  part  of  September  last.  It  has  been  stated  that 
he  was  in  Milwaukee  by  Mr.  Austrian.  If  so,  he  can  be  served  with- 
out diflBcnlty. 

Mr.  Austrian.  His  mother  said  he  was  in  Milwaukee,  and  another 
report  is  that  he  is  in  Texas  on  a  land  deal. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  represent  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  some  of  your  associates  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  there  any  of  the  witnesses  here  now! 

Mr,  Austrian.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day at  10  o'clock,  and  the  committee  would  like  to  have  counsel  re- 
main a  few  moments  until  we  can  determine  about  these  witnesse& 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBEB  8,   1910. 
8UBCX)MMITT£E  ON   PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  where- 
upon the  following  proceedings  were  had. 

The  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  were  present:  Hon. 
J.  C.  Burrows,  chairman;  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Hey- 
bum,  Hon.  James  H.  Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  and  Hon. 
James  B.  Frazier. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  recall  Mr.  Clark. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Clark,  take  the  stand. 

Joseph  S.  Clark  resumed  the  stand  for  examination  by  Mr.  Aus- 
trian and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  on  last  Saturday  you  were  asked  the  question  found 
on  page  917  of  the  official  record : 

Q.  When  did  yi$i  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Lortmer? — ^A.  It  was  Friday 
evening  or  Saturday  at  my  home,  previous  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Do  you  desire  to  correct  that  answer  t — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  you  were  interrogated  on  that  same  subject-matter 
before  the  grand  jury,  were  you  not? — ^A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Was  this  question  put  to  you:  "When  did  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  vote  for  Lorimer?"  and  did  you  make  this  reply:  "About 
thirty  minutes  before  my  name  was  called."  Was  that  correct  or 
was  it  not  correct? — ^A.  l  made  up  my  mind 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  question  ?  Was  that  answer  correct 
when  made  or  was  it  not  correct? — ^A.  There  was  nothing  certain 
about  my  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  several  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, but  I  became  conclusive  about  thirty  minutes  before  I  voted  that 
I  would  vote  for  him  before  the  roll  was  started  to  be  called. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  sir,  whether  or  not  the  question  as  I  read  it 
was  put  to  you  before  the  ^and  jury,  and  whetner  or  not  you  made 
the  answer  which  I  have  just  read? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly 
what  was  put  to  me  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Was  this  question  put  to  you :  "  Did  you  decide  to  vote  for  him 
before  the  balloting  started?"  To  which  you  replied:  "After  the 
balloting  started  is  when  I  first  made  up  my  mind."  Is  that  cor- 
rect?— A.  When — ^I  thought  I  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  at  my 
home  several  days  before  the  balloting 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not ^A.  And  I  made  up  my  mind 

to  vote  for  him  after  the  balloting  started. 

Q.  Then  when  you  stated  on  last  Saturday,  in  response  to  the 
question:  "When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  tote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer?"  and  you  answered:  "Either  Friday  evening  or  Saturday 
at  my  home  m^vious  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,'°that  was  not 
correct? — A.  1  had  thought  that  I  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer 


Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  correct,  that  answer  to  that  question? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  submit,  if  the  chairman  and  committee  please, 
that  he  has  answered  that  substantially  as  well  as  he  can  remember. 
The  two  questions  are  exactly  in  the  same  words. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  two  questions  are  in  exactly  the  same  words — 
the  question  put  to  him  last  Saturday,  "  When  did  you  make  up  your 
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mind  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer?  "  and  the  question  purported  to  be 
asked  before  the  grand  jury,  "  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer?  " 

Judge  Hanect.  He  is  explaining  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Atjstbian.  Was  the  answer  you  made  last  Saturday  correct? — 
A.  Possibly  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  no  talk  with  any- 
one with  reference  to  your  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  that  you  did 
not  declare  to  anyone  that  you  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  Is  that 
correct? — ^A.  I  had  no  talk  with  any  person,  only  some  of  my  constit- 
uents at  home,  with  reference  to  my  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  vote  being  taken,  or  possibly  a  week  before. 

Q.  X  ou  did  not  tell  your  constituents  that  you  were  going  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer,  did  you? — ^A.  I  would  not  be  positive  on  that, 
whether 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  last  Saturday  that  you  did  not  disclose  to  your 
constituents— — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  last  Saturday  that  you  did  not  disclose  to  your 
constituents  or  to  anyone  else  that  you  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? — ^A.  Possibly  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  made  that  statement  on  last 
Saturday  under  oath  here? — ^A.  Ask  the  question  again. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify,  in  response  to  a  question  put  by  me  to  you, 
asking  you  whether  or  not  you  disclosed  or  stated  to  anyone  that  you 
were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  prior  to  your  voting  for  him — 
didn't  you  state  that  you  did  not  state  to  anyone  that  you  were  fi;oing 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  had  not  decided  in  my  mind  mat  I 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  until  the  ballot  had  been  started. 

Q,  Mr.  Clark,  prior  to  your  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer — do  you  know 
John  A.  Bingham? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Prior  to  your  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  did  you  have  any  dis- 
cussion with  any  person  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  John 
A.  Bingham  as  postmaster? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  no  time? — A.  At  no  time. 

Q.  Immediately  after  or  shortly  after  the  adjoumm^it  of  the  legis- 
lature, did  you  invest  any  money  in  or  make  any  purchase  of  any 
substantial  amount,  in  value,  of  jewelry  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  purchase  any? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Sure  of  that  i— A.  I  am  sure  of  it 

Q,  Not  for  yourself,  but  for  some  one  else? — A.  When  was  this? 

Q.  After  the  legislature  adjourned,  in  July  or  August. — A.  I  am 
not  positive  that  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  positive  that  you  did  not? — ^A.  The  only  jewelry 
that  I  have  bought  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  was  two  small 
diamonds,  which  I  believe  I  paid  $105  for. 

Q.  When  did  you  purchase  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  some  time  during  the  sessicm  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  after  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  was. 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  was  not? — ^A.  I  could  positively  say  my  mem- 
ory is  not  clear  as  to  that.    I  can  tell  who  I  bought  them  of. 

Q.  Yes,  sir:  who? — ^A.  Doctor  Alliston,  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  for  them  ? — A.  I  took  them  home  to  be  ex- 
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amined  and  brought  them  down  there  and  submitted  them  to  our 
jeweler,  and  sent  my  personal  check  for  them  after  I  concluded  to 
keep  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  sign  your  personal  check? — A.  Well,  some 
time 

Q.  Wasn't  it  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  I  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  after  or  before. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  in  Vandalia  one  evening,  when  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  reference  to  the  diamonds  in  question,  that  that  was  some- 
thing you  got  out  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? — ^A.  I  never 
said  it.  My  opinion  is  that  I  bought  them  diamonds  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature.  I  believe  my  wife  could  correct  that; 
she  is  in  the  building. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  make  a  trip  with  White  from  here  down  to 
your  home  one  day,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  in 
1909?— A.  Either  July  or  August. 

Q.  1909?— A.  1909. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  was  on  the  C.  and  E.  I.  train  going  home  from 
Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  anything  in  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  money  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly? — ^A.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanbct.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  take  a  trip  with  Mr.  Browne 
and  Mr.  White  some  time  after  the  16th  or  20th  of  June,  or  several 
trips  across  the  lake? — ^A.  I  did  not.  I  never  was  in  their  society  in 
my  life,  only  in  the  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  made  a  trip,  however,  on  the  same  boat  that 
Mr.  White  did,  to  Waukegan  ? — A.  I  accidentally  run  across 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  did  or  not. — ^A.  I  was  on  the 
boat ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. — A.  I  did  not  know  he  was  there,  though. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  You  did  not  go  with  him?  You  did  not  make  it 
with  him  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  it  witli  him,  I  ran  across  him  on  the 
boat. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  what  was  your  salary  and  mileage,  and  whatever  else 
is  allowed  by  the  State  as  a  member  of  the  legidature? — A.  My  sal- 
ary, the  last  session,  was  $2,000 ;  $60  for  stationery,  and  my  mileage 
was  about  $14  or  $15. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  twenty-one  hundred  and  scHne  odd  dollars? — ^A. 
Twenty  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars,  and  then  we  got  something 
extra  in  the  extra  session ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  When  did  you  draw  your  salary? — A.  I  drew  my 
salary  between  January  and  March. 

Q.  Didn't  you  draw  it  all  in  January  and  the  first  part  of  Feb- 
ruary?— ^A.  Fossibly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  Am  I  excused? 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  need  this  witness  any  more? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  do  not  need  him  any  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  AuBTBiAN.  No,  sir;  may  I  have  Mr.  Beckem^er  called! 
Senator  Bubbows.  Mr.  Beckemeyer. 

H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  You  have  been  a  witness  heretofore  in  this  investigation,  have 
you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  same  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer  who  has  heretofore  been 
sworn? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  which  I  now  hand  you  and  state, 
if  you  know,  whose  signature  that  is  [handing  letter  to  witness]  f — A. 
Robert  E.  Wilson's. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  through  the  mails? — ^A.  Well,  I 
guess  that  is  the  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  name  is  on  the  top 
or  not. 

Q.  Just  examine  it  again. — ^A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it? — A.  About  the  first  week  in  May. 

Q.  A  little  louder. — ^A.  About  the  first  week  in  May. 

Q.  Of  what  year?— A.  1910. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  desire  to  offer  the  letter  in  evidence.  May  I 
read  it,  instead  of  the  witness?    We  offer  this  letter  in  evidence. 

It  is  dated  "  Chicago,  June  26,  1909,  on  the  letter  head  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Greneral  Assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  house  of  representa- 
tives. Robert  E.  Wilson,  sixth  district,  1180  Perrv  street,  Chicago, 
chairman.    Committee  on  retrendmients,"  and  so  forth. 

(Which  said  letter  so  offered  and  admitted  in  evidence  marked 
**  1-R,  K.  F.  L.,  10/1/10,"  and  the  same  was  read  by  Mr.  Austrian  in 
the  following  words  and  figures,  to  wit :) 

Ghioago,  June  26^  1909. 
Hon.  H.  X  G.  Beckeioetkb,  Carlyle,  lU. 

Friend  Beokemeteb:  Doc.  Allison  was  speaking  to  me  regarding  getting  up 
a  banquet  for  Ijee  in  liis  home  town,  Ottawa,  and  asked  that  I  take  matt^ 
up  with  some  of  the  boys.  I  expect  to  go  to  St  Lonis  in  the  near  future  in  ooo- 
nection  with  our  submerged  land  committee,  and  will  adyise  you  in  advance  as 
to  when  I  wUl  be  there,  and  would  like  for  you  to  meet  me.  With  best  wishes, 
I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Robkbt  R  Wil80H. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  got 
this  letter  in  May,  1910,  or  about  May,  1910 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter  did  you  have  any  talk  with 
Wilson  on  the  subject? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  comniittee  what  talk,  if  any,  you  had  with 
him  J — A..  With  reference  to  this  letter? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter. — ^A.  I  met  Mr. 
Wilson 

Senator  Burkows.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  will  you  talk  a  little  louder! — 
A.  I  met  Mr.  Wilson  in  Springfield  some  time — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  date — ^the  last  of  Apru^  as  well  as  I  can  rem^nber. 

Mr.  Attshoan.  Well,  was  it  after 

Judge  Hanect.  I  object  to  the  witness  being  led. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  desire  to  lead  him.  Gro  ahead. — ^A.  How- 
ever, it  was  before  the  White  story  was  published  in  the  Tribune ;  just 
shortly  before  that,  however.  I  do  not  remember  much  being  said 
about  this  letter,  except,  I  think,  possibly  he  asked  me  the  ques- 
ti<Mi 

Judge  Haiobct.  I  object  to  the  witness  speculating. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Give  your  best  recollection  what  the  oonversation 
was. 

Judge  Hanect.  If  he  has  a  recollection,  I  submit  he  ought  to  give 
it,  and  he  ^ould  not  be  permitted  to  guess  or  speculate,  after  talking 
the  matter  over  with  different  parties  interested  and  having  him  tefi 
a  certain  story.  I  have  no  objection  to  him  telling  anything  that  he 
remembers,  but  I  do  object  to  him  speculating. 

Senator  Buhrows.  Will  you  tell  the  conversation? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  state  the  exact  conversation. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then  state  the  substance  of  it. — ^A.  It  was  as  to 
the  advisability  of  sending  out  this  kind  of  a  letter. 

Mr.  AusTiOAN.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  after  that  conversation  in  Spring- 
field with  Mr.  Wilson,  did  you  receive  that  letter) — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  will  you  tell  the  committee  how  you  happened 
to  meet  Mr.  Wilson  in  Springfield  ? — A,  I  met  him  by  appointment. 

Q.  Was  that  after  Tiemey  and  White  had  been  to  see  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  had  Tiemey  and  White  been  to  see  you? — ^A.  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Approximately,  give  your  best  recollection  as  to  the  time. — ^A. 
About  ten  days  before  the  story  was  published,  or  such  a  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  you  told  this  committee  that  you  had  seen 
Brown  in  St  Louis  on  the  21st  of  June,  as  I  recall  it,  1909  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  occasion,  I  believe,  you  testified  when  you  received 
the  $1,000?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  St.  Louis  on  that  occasion,  did  you  see  Henry 
A.  Shejjhard  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Joseph  Clark,  the  witness  who  has  just  been  on 
the  stand,  at  Centralia? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  how  you  happened  to  meet 
Mr.  Clark  at  Centralia — first,  when  did  you  meet  him  there? — ^A. 
Well,  it  was  after  my  trip  to  Springfield,  and  before  the  White  story 
was  published. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee  how  you  happened  to  meet  him 
there? — ^A.  Why,  I  met  him  there  by  appomtment. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what,  if  any,  conversation  you  had  with  Mr. 
Clark  on  that  occasion? — ^A.  Well,  me  conversation  that  we  had  was 
principally  as  my  advising  with  Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  advisability  of 
me  testifying  that  I  was  not  in  St.  Louis  on  the  15th  of  July,  he  and 
Mr.  Wilson  being  the  only  two  that  I  remember  being  down  tnere,  and 
Mr.  Luke. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Clark  say? — ^A.  He  agreed  that  it  might  be  all 
right. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  with  reference  to  his  part  in  the  transac- 
tion?— ^A.  No;  I  do  not — there  was  i^othing  said  about  that  at  alL 
I  seen  him,  but  I  did  not  talk  to  him. 

Examination  by  Judge  Hanegt  : 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  you  just  told  this  honorable  committee  that 
you  didn't  remember  anybody  that  you  met  at  Springfield  except  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Clark ;  that  is  right,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Well 

Q.  That  is  just  what  you  said? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct 
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Q.  Now,  you  did  testify  here  when  you  were  on  the  witness  stand 
before  that  you  met  Wilson  and  Clark  and  Shephard  and  White 

Senator  Frazier.  Are  you  speaking  of  Springfield  or  St.  Louis! 
You  used  the  word  "  Springfield." 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  meant  St.  Louis.    I  thank  you,  Senator  Frazier. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  here  before  you  said  that  you  met  Wilson  and 
Shephard  and  White,  and  I  think  some  others,  Luke,  didn't  you? — 
A.  I  think  my  testimony  will  show  that  I  met 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  it  will  show.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is 
not  what  you  said  before  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  did  you  mean  when  you  just  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  at  the  time — at  that  time  you  do  not  remember  having 
met  anylx)dy  but  Wilson  and  Clark  at  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  do  not  re- 
member meetinff  any  one  there  except  Wilson  and  Clark  and  Mr. 
Luke  on  the  15tn  of  July  except — ^that  is,  at  the  hotel — except  on  the 
street  I  met  Mr.  White. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  separate  it  in  that  way  when  you  were  on  the 
witness  stand  before,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did 
or  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  when  on  the  witness  stand  here  last  week  that 
you  also  met  Shephard? — ^A.  No;  I  met  Shephard  on  a  different 
occasion. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  met  him  on  that  occasion? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  suggested  to  you  the  things,  the  men  that  you 
did  not  remember  that  you  met  in  St.  Louis? — A.  There  wasn't  any- 
body, any  necessity  of  anybody  suggesting  anything  to  me. 

Q.  When  on  the  witness  stand  ^fore,  you  testified  that  you  met 
more  men  than  you  told  here  this  morning  you  met? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  Counsel  is  making  a  speech  as  to  a  fact 
which  is  not  in  evidence. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  a  fact,  isn't  it? — A.  It  is  not;  no,  sir, 

Q.  It  is  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  here  a  moment  ago  that  you 
did  not  remember  anybody  but  White — ^but  Clark  and  Wilson? — A.  I 
do  not  remember  meeting  anyone  else  there.  That  is  the  reason  I 
made  that  statement. 

Q.  And  if  you  stated  that  you  met  anyone  else  there,  those  other 
names  were  suggested  to  you  by  somebody  else? — ^A.  Nobody  sug- 
gested them.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  stated  that;  if  I  did,  I  am 
mistaken. 

Q,  Well,  do  you  remember  now  that  you  met  anybody  else  in  St. 
Louis  except  Wilson  and  Clark? — ^A.  Not  of  these  parties  we  have 
\^een  talking  about — ^Wilson,  Clark,  and  Mr.  Luke. 

Senator  Frazier.  What  date  do  you  refer  to? — A.  The  15th  day 
of  July  is  all  I  can  remember  of  meeting  there  that  day  was  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Luke,  and  on  the  21st  the  only  parties  I  met  were 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Shephard. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  21st  of  June  ? — ^A.  The  21st  of  June ;  yes,  sir. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  I  stated  it  all  the  time. 

Judge  Hanect.  Who  asked  you — who  asked  for  the  appointment 
between  you  and  Mr.  Clark  at  Centralia  ? — ^A.  It  was 

Q.  Did  you? — ^A.  It  was  done  at  my  request. 

Q.  Yes.  You  wrote  to  Clark  and  asked  him  to  meet  you  at  Oen- 
tralia? — ^A.  No;  it  was  done  by  telephone. 
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Q.  And  what  did  Clark  tell  you  i — ^A.  He  said  he  would  be  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  meet  you  at  some  other  plac^  ? — ^A.  No ;  I 
asked  him  to  meet  me  at  Centralia. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  tell  you  he  had  to  go — didn't  you  say  to  him  you 
were  goin^  to  some  funeral  at  Centralia? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  did  not  he  say  he  was  going  on  some  business? — A.  Well, 
I  never  talked  to  him  over  the  phone. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  when  you  asked  him  to  meet  you  at  Cen- 
tralia? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  he  did  not  talk  to  him  on  the  phone. 

Judge  Hanegt.  Who  did  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Schutte. 

Q.  Somebody  for  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Clark  when  on  your  way  to  Centralia? — 
A.  On  the  train  between  Sandoval  and  Centralia. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  him  to  come  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  went  to  the  funeral? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  to  see  somebody  else;  he  didn't  go  to  the  funeral? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  he  did.  In  fact,  I  know  he  did  not  go  to 
the  funeral. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  down  with  Tierney  to  certain  places,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object ;  the  witness  has  not  so  stated  that  he  went 
to  Tierney  with  certain  places. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  did  not  say  that  he  went  to  Tierney  with  certain 
places. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Tierney  ? — ^A.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Tierney  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  In  my  home  town. 

Q.  In  Carlyle  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  his  name  was  Tierney  ? — A.  I  did  not  know 
his  name  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  his  name  was  Turner? — ^A.  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  the  man  who  is  Tom  McGuire's  detective,  isn't  he? — 
A.  I  so  learned  afterwards;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  you  had  been  brought  up  here  to  testify  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  wasn't  it? — A.  No;  that  was  before. 

Q.  Before?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  around  with  Turner  or  Tierney  to  talk  to  any- 
body else? — A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Keep  your  voice  up. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Did  Turner  or  Tierney  say  what  he  went  there 
for? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  went  there  for? — A.  Oh,  you  mean  what 
Turner  went  to  my  place  for? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  place  that  you  saw  him? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  answering  other  questions  in  that  manner,  without 
regard  to  the  fact? — A.  I  do  not  get  your  question  now. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Well,  will  yoy  read  the  question? 

(Question  read.)  • 

A.  To  Carlyle. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  place  he  went,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes;  I  know  what 
he  went  there  for. 

Q.  Is  Carlyle  the  only  place  that  Tierney  went  to  see  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  only  place. 


^ 
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Q.  Why  did  you  ask  me  whether  it  was  Carlyle  that  I  meant? 

Mr.  AusTBikN.  I  object  to  arguing  with  the  witness. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  not  arguing  with  the  witness.  I  am  asking 
him  to  tell  me  why  he  did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanect.  Did  you  meet  him  at  any  other  place  than 
Carlyle? — ^A.  No  place  except  here  and  Carlvle. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  he  went  to  Carlyle  for? — ^A.  He  came  there 
to  see  me  to  know  whether  I  knew  anything  about  any  money  that 
had  been  used  in  legislative  work  at  Springfield.  These  were  the 
questions  that  he  asked  me. 

Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  whom  he  represented? — ^A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  saia,  at  the  time,  he  represented 
Governor  Deneen. 

Q.  And  did  he  say  what  they  were  trying  to  do? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  particularly  said 

Q.  Well,  did  he  generally  say? — ^A.  Why,  he  said  they  had  evi- 
dence on  the  matter  and  that  there  would  be  some  indictments  found; 
I  think  that  was  all  the  statement  he  made  to  me. 

Q.  He  knew  that  at  an  early  period,  didnt  he? 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  witness  can  not  tell  that 

Judge  Hanect.  He  said  he  did. 

Senator  Bubbows.  The  witness  can  state  the  conversation. 

Judge  Hanbot.  Yes;  now,  will  you  go  on  and  tell? — ^A  Well,  I 
think  that  is  about  all  the  conversation  we  had ;  it  was  very  short 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
date^  it  was  about  ten  days  or  such  a  matter  before  the  White  pub- 
lication. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  ten  days  before  the  30th  day  of  April? — ^A. 
Yes;  something  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Didn't — ^wasn't  it  more  than  ten  days  before  that;  wasn't  it 
twenty  or  thirty  days  before? — ^A.  No ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  at  least  ten  days  before? — ^A.  Well,  such  a  matter;  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Q.  And  it  was  more  than  twenty  days  before  any  indictments  were 
found  here,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  came  up  here  to  Chicago  on  the 
subpoena  or  on  the  request  of  the  state's  attorney? — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  about  a  week  after  the  pub- 
lication, or  such  a  matter. 

Q.  Then,  you  came  up  here  about  a  week  after  the  publication? — 
A.  You  mean  when  I  was  subpoenaed  to  be  here  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  Turner  or  Tiemey  was  down  there  at 
Carlyle  and  had  this  talk  with  you  did  you  come  up  here  on  the  sub- 
poena or  request  to  go  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  state's  attorney 
of  this  county? — ^A.  That  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  I 
met  Mr.  Tiemey.  ^ 

Q.  About  twenty  days,  wasn't  It,  or  more  ? — A.  Well,  I  will  say 
fifteen  or  twenty ;  I  would  not  say  the  exact  number 

Q.  How  long  was  Tiemey  at  Carlyle? — A.  Only  a  few  hours. 

Q.  Was  he  with  you  all  that  time?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  talking  to  you  about  this  matter? — ^A.  About 
ten  minutes. 
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Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  tou  tixat  he  represented  Governor 
Deneen? — ^A.  I  think  that  was  the  first  statement  that  he  was  in- 
vestigating this  matter  for  Governor  Deneen,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  know  aU  I  knew. 

Q.  What  matter  did  he  say  he  was  investigating  for  Governor 
Deneen  ? — ^A.  I  think  he  used  the  term  "  legislative  corruption,"  or 
something  of  that  kind,  I  would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  voting  for  Senator  Lorimert — 
A.  Well,  he  possibly  did ;  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  didt— A.  Yes;  I  know  he  did. 

Q.  Yes;  vou  know  he  did.  And  is  not  that  one  of  the  first  things 
that  he  said  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  not  be  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  to  you  that  he  was  down  there  to  investigate  that 
matter  .for  Governor  Deneen  and  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
anybody  had  received — ^had  paid  or  had  received  any  money  on 
account  of  voting  for  Senator  Ix>rimer  for  United  States  Senator) — 
A.  Well,  I  would  not  be  sure  but  what  he  did. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  he  did? — ^A.  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  your  best  recollection,  that  he  did  say  that  to  you  ? — 
A.  Well,  my  best  recollection  is  that  he  wanted  to  know  about  the 
legislative  corruption,  corruption  that  was  going  on;  that  is  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Is  not  it  your  best  recollection  that  he  said  to  you  that  he 
wanted  to  find  out  for  Governor  Deneen  whether  any  money  had 
been  paid  by  anybody  or  received  by  anybody  for  or  on  account  of 
voting  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  No; 
I  just  told  you  what  I  thought  my  best  recollection  of  it  was. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  in  substance? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember;  I 
throk  possibly  that  he  mentioned  Lorimer's  name;  I  would  not  be 
positive  about  it,  but  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  Lorimer's  name  in  any  other  way  than  as  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  or  having  been  elected  United 
States  Senator  ? — ^A.  No ;  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  have  as  long 
a  conversation  as  you  have  mentioned,  because  we  were  only  together 
ten  minutes. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  counsel  lecturing  the  witness;  that  is 
not  proper.  '^  that  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about." 

Judge  Elanect.  Will  you  read  the  question  ? 

(Question  read.) 

S^ator  BuBROws.  What  is  your  answer  to  that  question? — ^A. 
Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Judge  Hakect.  That  is  the  only  way  William  Lorimer's  name  was 
used  in  that  conversation,  as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
or  as  having  been  elected  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  I  think  so; 
ye&sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  specific  act  of  legislation  talked  of  by  you 
or  Turner,  alias  Tierney,  at  that  time? — ^A.^  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  now  recall  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  referred  to  by  Tierney  or  by  you  m  that 
conversation  that  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  or  investigation  by 
Governor  Deneen  or  by  Tierney,  alias  Turner  i — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  And  the  only  subject-matter  that  you  do  have  recollection 
about  is  tiie  election  of  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator! 
Say  "yes "  and  do  not— —A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes;  and  subsequently  you  went  with  Turner  or  Tiemey  tc 
other  places,  didn't  you,  to  nnd  out  whether  anybodjr  else  knew  any- 
thing as  to  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, or  the  voting  by  anybody  for  William  Lorimer  tor  United 
States  Senator? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  with  Mr.  Turner  any- 
where. 

Q.  Did  you  not  with  some  other  officer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  go  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Turner  at  that  time  that  you  never  got  any  money 
for  voting  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A,  I 
did. 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  Turner  at  that  time  that  you  never  received 
any  money  because  you  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  truth,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  truth  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  called  in  here  to  Chicago  afterwards,  weren't  yon? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Witness,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  you. 

The  Witness.  I  will  talk  louder;  I  will  try  to. 

Judge  Hanegy.  And  you  told  the  state's  attorney  and  the  mmd 
jury  the  same  thing  you  told  Turner  or  Tierney,  did  you  not? — ^A. 
X  es,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  And  you  told  that  to  a  number  of  other  people,  didn't 
you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  anybody  in  your  county  on  the 

Question  of  you  having  any  influence  in  patronage  matters? — ^A.  I 
o  not  remember.    I  think  possibly  I  did. 

Q.  With  whom?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  now  if  I  talked 
with  anyone  about  it.  I  talked  about  it  to  other  associates,  with 
possibly  Mr.  Shupe  or  Mr.  Murray. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Shupe? — ^A.  He  is  a  newspaper  man  down  home. 

Q.  WelL  did  you  talk  with  other  of  these  gentlemen  about  it? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  remember.    Possibly  I  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  did? — A.  I  possibly  did;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  you  did? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  with  them  about — about  patronage  in  your 
county?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  what  talk  we  had. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  anything  about  that  at  all? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  any  of  these  people  or  these  parties  or  anybody 
else  that  you  were  going  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  patron- 
age in  your  county  f— A.  I  think  possibly  I  made  those  remarlbs. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  any  ox  those  gentlemen  or  anybody  else 
there  that  that  is  the  only  consideration  that  you  ever  got,  or  ex- 
pected, for  voting  for  William  Lorimer? — A.  I  think  possibly  I 
made  that  statement ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  to  a  good  many  people,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  all. 

Mr,  Austrian.  The  conversations • 
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Judge  Haneot.  Just  one  minute.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  (xovemor 
Deneen  about  this? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  Let  us  see  now.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date, 
but  it  was  after  I  had  testified  here  before  the  grand  judy. 

Q.  Where  did  you  talk  to  him  about  it? — ^A.  I  did  not  say — ^I  did 
not  talk  about  this  matter;  no.  I  called  on  Governor  Deneen  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  my  advisability  of  resigning  the 
legislative  office. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  resign? — ^A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  No ;  you  told  him  at  that  time  what  you  had  said  about  receiv- 
ing money  from  Browne  and  Wilson  ? — A.  I  never  talked  to  the  gov- 
ernor about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Governor  Deneen  after  you  had  made  the 
statement  privately,  or  publicly  or  generally,  that  you  had  received 
$1,000  from  Browne  and  $900  from  Wilson?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
talked  with  him  after  that. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  him  after  the  publication — after  the  state- 
ments had  been  published? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  knew,  if  he  kept  up  with  current  events,  that  you  said 
you  received  $1,000  fi'om  Browne  and  $900  from  Wilson,  and  he 
knew  that? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  he  knew  that;  no  Question  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  him  in  view  ox  the  questions  as  they 
existed  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  whether  you  should  resign  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature? — ^A.  I  went  to  ask  him  that  question;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  you  shoidd  not? — ^A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  to  ask  Mr.  Wayman's  advice 
on  that  score ;  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  it  directly. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  of  tiie  talk  that  you  had  with  Turner  or 
Tiemey? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  1  ou  did  talk  about  that  to  several  pjeople,  didn't  you ;  friends 
of  yours? — ^A.  You  mean  the  talk  I  had  with  Tiemey? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  so  \  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Deneen  at  any  other  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  up  to  the  time  that  you  had  testi- 
fied before  the  grand  jury  in  this  county  and  admitted  you  had 
gotten  $1,000  and  $900  did  you  say  to  anyone  you  had  been  bribed  ?-t- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  denied  that? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  those  denials  true  or  untrue? — A.  Untrue. 

Mr.  ArsTHiAN.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  did  not  hear  that  last. 

Senator  Bcbbows.  The  answer  was  it  was  untrue. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  This  letter  that  was 
shown  you,  you  say  was  dated  one  year  later? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Dated  in  1909  and  written  in  1910,  one  year  early? 

Senator  Johnston.  One^  year  early. — A.  Now,  I  guess  it  was 
written  in  that  year;  I  received  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  came  through  the  mail  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  What  became  of  the  envelope? — ^A.  I  thinjc  I  threw  it  in  the 
waste  basket. 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  letter  was  antedated  when  you  received 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  envelope  was  material  to  establish 
that  fact?— A.  It  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  save  it? — ^A.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  material  at  that  time.  I  intended  to  use  the  letter;  I  had  gotten 
it  in  1910  instead  of  1909. 

Senator  Frazier.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  destroyed  the  en- 
velope?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  it  to  appear,  then,  that  the  letter  had  really  been 
written  in  1909  and  received  in  1909?— A.  I  did  at  ttiat  time;  yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanect.  And  when  did  you  change  your  wishes  or  desires 
in  that  respect;  was  it  after  you  were  indicted  or  told  that  you  were 
indicated  by  State's  Attorney  Wayman? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember; 
some  time  after  that 

Q.  Yes ;  some  time  after  that.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all.    May  I  call  Mr.  Newton  ? 

Senator  Patnter.  I  want  to  asfc  a  question.  You  were  asked  by 
Mr.  Austrian  a  moment  a&o  if  you  were  bribed  to  vot^  for  Senator 
Lorimer. — ^A.  I  admitted  ttiat  to  him. 

Q.  In  response  to  his  question  ? 

Mr.  AusiiuAN.  I  did  not  mean  that;  I  meant  for  the  payment  of 
the  $1,000. 

Senator  Patnter.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  desired  to 
change  your  statement  of  the  other  day? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  want 
to  change  that  whatever. 

Q.  As  to  that,  I  just  wanted  to  see  what  he  says. — ^A^  If  I  answered 
that  question  for  Mr.  Austrian  I  did  not  intend  to  do  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  meant  for  the  receipt  of  the  $1,000. 

Senator  Patnter.  You  received  that  as  a  bribe? — ^A,  Well,  I  can 
not  say  that  I  did;  that  is  a  question  of  opinion  altogether;  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  constriied  as  a  gift  or  a  bribe ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  change  your  statement  as  to  the  facts  you  made 
before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Patnter.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  have  Mr.  Newton  called — a  very  short 
witness. 

Jarvis  O.  Newton,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  being  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian,  an9 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Jarvis  O.  Newton. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Newton? — ^A.  I  am  chief  derk  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  on  June  16, 1909  ? — ^A.  The  same. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  paper  I  now  hand  you,  and  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  to  the  committee  what  that  is? — ^A.  That  is  the 
deposit  account  by  the  Holstlaw  Bank  of  luka,  IlL,  in  the  State 
Bank  of  Chicago. 

Q.  What  date?— A.  June  16,  1909. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  that  deposit  slip  how  that  deposit  was 
made? — A.  In  currency. 

Q.  How  much  is  it?— A.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  offer  the  deposit  slip. 

(Whereupon  said  deposit  slip  was  marked  "  Exhibit  l-S,"  and  the 
same  is  in  tne  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 
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(Bzblbit  1-6.] 

K.  P.  L.    10-8-10. 

(Deposit  Blip.) 

State  Bank  of  Ghioaqo. 

Deposited  for  account  of  Holstlaw  Bank,  luka.  111.,  6/16,  1900. 

Gnrrency  and  coin 

Checks  on  us 

Checks  on  other  towns 

Dollars Cents 

Currency $2, 500 

Gold 

Sllyer 

[Rubber  stamp.] 
Note  teller, 
June  16,  1009. 

Checks  on  Chicago  banks 

P.  O.  and  express  orders 

Dollars Cents. 

[In  pencil]  cy 

Please  see  that  all  checks  are  properly  Indorsed. 

[On  the  back,  in  pencil]  H.  N. 

Judge  Hanect.  Did  you  receive  this? — ^A.  I  did, 

Q.  I  mean  the  deposit? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  slip  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  have  you  talked  about  it  since  then  ? — A.  No  one 
outside  the  bank. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  what  they  wanted  you  for  here  ? — A.  That 
gentleman  came  over  there  from  this  committee  and  asked  me  to  come 
over  and  testify. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  Mr.  Schlessinger. 

Q.  That  is,  from  Mr.  Austrian's  office  f— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  State  Bank  of  Chicago  is  Governor  Deneen's  bank;  he  is 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders,  is  he  not? — A.  He  is  a  stockholder, 
but  not  one  of  the  largest. 

Q.  Is  he  not  one  of  the  largest? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
Governor  Deneen  is  a  stockholder  or  has  any  stock  in  the  bank  ? 

Senator  Burbows.  The  witness  has  answered.    Pass  on. 

Judge  Hanxct.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Holtslaw 
personally  deposited  this  money? — ^A.  He  did. 

Q.  On  the  oate  named? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  received  it  from  Holtslaw? — ^A.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  recall  tiiie  denominations  of  the  bills  or  anything  of 
that  kind? — ^A.  They  were  large  bills;  I  could  not  say  the  exact 
denominations. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  know  just  how  to  read  that  into  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Gamblb.  Can't  you  give  it  to  them  and  let  them  make  a 
copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well,  and  this  can  be  returned  to  Mr.  Newton. 

That  is  all. 

(Said  exhibit  has  already  been  inserted.) 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Broderick,  if  he  is  here.   I 
would  like  him  to  take  the  stand. 
Senator  Burrows.  How  about  Mr.  White;  he  is  here. 
.Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  that  will  be  satisfactory. 
Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  White  will  take  the  stand. 

^  Charles  A.  Whitb,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  having  beoi  pre- 
viously sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  You  are  the  same  Charles  A.  White  who  has  been  heretofore 
sworn  in  this  investigation,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White,  did  you  have  any  talk  with  Joseph  S.  Clark  with 
reference  to  the  vote  ox  MichaeJ  link  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  t — ^A.  It  was  along  last  summer. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  The  talk  relative  to  the  vote  of  Mr.  Link  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  on  the  train  going  from  Chicago  down  on  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  White,  will  you  please  direct  your  answers 
this  "vw^? 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  talk  you  had — ^what  you  said 
and  what  he  said? — A.  Mr.  Clark  told  me  that  Mr.  Link  was  willing 
to  vote*  for  Lorimer  for  $500,  but  that  by  him  getting  Link  to  hold  out 
thev  got  $1,000. 

tfudge  Hanbot.  That  was  gone  into  before. 

Mr.  Austrian.  But  it  was  stricken  out 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  record  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Gasible.  Page  171. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  was  an  order  striking  it  out  as  hearsay. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  ruling  is  page  177.    The  chairman  says: 

For  the  time  being  the  testimony  wiU  be  exclnded. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  why  I  am  putting  this  witness 
back.    That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  When  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  before,  did 
you  testify  that  Browne  dictated  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  Belle- 
ville paper,  Mr.  Kearns's  paper? — ^A.  Not  all  6f  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment.    We  have  been  all  over  that 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  recalled  this  witness  just  to 
answer  one  question,  Judge  Hanecy.  He  is  here  on  the  Belleville 
letter — ^to  the  Belleville  Democrat.  If  the  committee  does  not  care, 
I  do  not ;  but  I  do  not  want  it  chared  up  to  me. 

Judge  Hanect.  Kepeat  the  question,  please. 

(Question  read.) 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Browne  dictated  that  letter? — ^A.  I  said 
that  he  dictated  most  of  it 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  dictated  the  entire  letter  and  then  sub* 
mitted  it  to  him  after  it  was  typewritten? — ^A.  No:  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Browne  about  it  first,  and  went  out  and  dictated  it  according  to 
what  he  told  me,  and  then  I  brought  the  letter  in  and  he  made 
changes  in  it  and  I  went  back  and  had  it  changed  again. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  testify  in  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Peoj)Ie  v. 
Browne  ^at  you  dictated  the  letter  and  submitted  it  to  him,  and  he 
made  changes  of  one  or  two  words  in  it? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that  as  not  material. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  I  will  proceed  with  another  question. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  be  understood  by  this  committee  iliat  you  did 
not  know  Fred  Stermer,  as  you  stated  on  a  former  hearing,  or  former 
exiunination? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that.  We  have  gone  all  over  Stermer. 
I  just  called  him  for  one  examination. 

Judge  Hanecy.  1  will  recall  him  for  that,  if  you  want  me  to  go 
throu^  the  form  of  it. 

A.  I  said  I  met  Mr.  Stermer  there  frequently. 

Q.  No.  Did  you  saj  you  did  not  know  him;  that  he  was  not  a 
friend  of  yours;  you  simply  met  him  through  Browne? — A.  That  is 
all,  through  Browne.  Oi  course  afterwards,  after  I  met  him  through 
Browne  and  we  ran  around  together,  we  had  some  talk. 

Q.  Look  at  this  envelope  and  say  wheUier  that  is  in  your  hand- 
writing.— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  that  was  in  it  and  say  whether  that  is  in 
your  handwriting,  including  the  signature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  that, 
because  I  had  met  him  through  Mr.  Browne,  and  Mr.  Browne  had  told 
mo 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  been  asked  a  question,  and  just 
answer  that 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  say  that  was  your  letter  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  •'  Mr.  Stermer,  Briggs  House,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Banddph  street,  city,"  on  the  envelope,  is  in  your  handwriting? — 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

(Which  said  exhibit  last  above  referred  to,  marked  '^  Exhibit 
1-x,"  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

(Exhibit  I-T.] 

K.  F.  L.  lo-^a-io. 

(Exhibit  in  two  parts,  consisting  of  envelope  and  letter.) 

[Envelope:] 

[Seal.] 


rOBTT-SIXTH  OINBRAL  ASSBlfBLT, 

BTATB  or  ILLINOIS^ 

BOU8B  or  BBPBB8BMTATITM. 

CHAELB8  A.   WHITB. 

O'Fallonp  ni. 


Sth  Ave.  ft  Randolph. 

[Letter  head :] 


Mr.  Stkbmeb,  Mgr. 
Briggs  Houfle» 

aty. 


rOBTT-SIXTH  GBNBBAL  ASSBMBLT, 

8TATB  or  ILLINOIS^ 

HOUSE  or  BBPBB8BNTATITB8. 

Ghioaqo,  2-6-10. 
Feiend  Stkrmeb:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  accommodate  me  with  tlie  loan 
of  $10  for  a  few  days.    Up  here  with  a  couple  of  friends  and  run  short  of 
change. 
Am  going  to  run  down  home  to-night  at  10.15  p.  m.,  will  be  back  Friday. 
Kindly  keep  this  quiet 

Yours,  Chas.  A.  WnrrE, 

Am  down  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  in  Boom  O  6,  with  some  gentlemen  friends. 
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Q.  Mr.  Stermer  was  the  manager  of  the  Briggs  House? — ^A.  As- 
sistant manager,  the  way  he  was  introduced  to  me. 

Q.  And  when  you  wrote  this  letter,  you  were  stopping  at  another 
hotel,  the  Morrison  House  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  Stermer  well  enough,  while  you  were  stopping 
at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  to  write  him  and  ask  him  to. loan  you  ^0  at 
that  time,  did  you  not? — A.  Mr.  Browne  had  told  him  ii  I  wanted 
any  money,  either  to  get  it 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Answer  the  question. — 
A.  Through  Browne,  yes. 

Q.  Did  Browne  ask  you  to  borrow  that  money  from  Stermer? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanbct.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  stop  at  the  Briggs  House  frequentiy  when 
you  were  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  always  stopped  there,  didnt  he? — ^A.  I  always 
knew  him  to  stop  there;  I  always  met  him  there. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Stermer  was  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Briggs 
House? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  on  these  trips  this  summer,  of  1909,  with  Browne 
and  Stermer  back  and  forward  across  the  lake  a  number  of  times,  had 
you  not? — ^A.  Stermer  was  not  with  us  across  the  lake;  we  would 
meet  him  when  we  got  in. 

Q.  Whenever  you  were  on  that  trip,  you  went  to  the  Briggs  House, 
either  before  or  after,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  got  the  $10  you  asked  for  in  that  letter? — ^A. 
Yes ;  and  repaid  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  have  Mr.  Groves  called. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  Jacob  Groves. 

Jacob  Groves,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Groves  ? — ^A.  Jacob  Groves. 

Q,  Will  you  kindly  address  the  Senators  over  here?  Mr.  Groves, 
where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  I  live  at  Camp  Point  in  this  State. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  I — ^A.  I  was  elected  to  the  forty-sixth,  in  the  fall  of  1908. 

Q.  A  Democrat  or  Republican? — A.  A  Democrat 

Q.  And  a  member  of  the  house  I  take  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Springfield  during  the  month  of  May,  the  greater 

1)art  of  the  month  of  May,  1909? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  there  during  the 
egislature. 

Q.  The  joint  session? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Groves,  do  you  recall  the  date  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer,  which  is  conceded  was  on  the  26th  of  May? — A.  I  presume  it 
was.  I  did  not  keep  any  minutes  or  anything,  but  I  presume  it  was 
the  26th. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  conceded  it  was  the  26th  of  May,  1909.  That  is  a 
matter  of  record.   Did  you  vote  for  Lorimer  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  approached  to  vote  for  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  teu.  this  committee  the  entire  transaction? — A.  It 
was  on  the  evening  before  Lorimer  was  elected.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man approached  me — ^that  is,  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door — and  I 
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did  not  reply  at  first;  I  was  not  sure  that  it  was  at  my  door.  In  a 
few  minutes  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door.  I  said,  "  Who  is  there," 
and  he  said,  ^^A  friend."  I  got  up  and  opened  the  door,  and  he  said 
that  he  came  to  interview  me  on  a  matter 

Senator  Hbyburn.  What? 

The  Witness  He  came  to  interview  me  on  some  matter,  and  wanted 
me  to  keep  quiet  on  the  matter.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  an 
Odd  Fellow — ^a  Mason  first — and  I  said  "  No."  He  said,  "Are  you 
an  Odd  Fellow  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes."  He  said  probably  he  could  talk 
to  me,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  don't  know  what  the  words 
were,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  there  was  40  or  42  Democrats 
going  to  vote  for  Lorimer  the  next  day  for  United  States  Senator, 
and  he  would  like  if  I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  do  the  same.  He 
thought  if  I  could  vote  for  him  that  probably  a  couple  more  would 
do  so,  and  he  would  like  to  make  it  unanimous  on  the  Democratic 
side  for  Lorimer.  And  he  said  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  both  of 
us  if  I  would  do  so.    Well,  I  says  to  tnegentleman,  I  says,  "  I  am  not 

going  into  any  such  deal."  I  says,  "Tliere  isn't  enough  money  in 
pringfield  to  hire  me  to  vote  for  Bill  Lorimer."  And  he  said,  "  I 
don't  mean  to  do  that;  I  do  not  meMi  to  bribe  you  or  hire  you  to  vote 
for  Lorimer;  you  don't  understand  me."  I  was  talking  terribly 
loud,  and  he  said,  ''  Please  put  down  the  transom."  The  transom 
was  open  over  my  door.  I  said,  "  I  don't  care  whether  the  transom 
is  down  or  not,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  matter."  And  he  got  up  and  walked  out, 
and  he  said,  ^^  I  didn't  come  here  with  the  purpose  of  bribing  you 
whatever.  You  don't  understand  me."  And  I  was  talking  kind  of 
loud,  and  he  went  out,  and  that  is  all  there  .was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anyone  else  on  the  subject? 

Senator  Bubbows.  Who  was  that  man? 

The  Witness.  That  man  was  Douglas  Patterson. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  was  Douglas  Patterson  ?-i— A.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  He  is  an  ex-member? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  preceding  assembly,  was  he  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.    I  can't  say  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  his  party,  Kepublican  or  Democrat  ? — 
A.  No ;  he  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  other  conversation  did  you  have  in  reference 
to  the  subject-matter? — ^A.  With  Patterson? 

Q.  With  him  or  anyone  else? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  two  or  three 
spoke  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  Sir,  Henry  Tyrrell,  of  Colchester,  HI.,  a  member 
of  the  house. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  Homer  Shaw,  a  member  of  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Donaghue,  member  of  the  house. 

Q.  Is  Tyrrell  a  Republican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  Republican. 

Q.  Homer  Shaw,  Republican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  Democrat. 

Q.  Donaghue,  Republican  or  Democrat? — A.  Democrat. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  they  said  and  what  you  said? 

Senator  Burbows.  Just  wait  a  moment. 

A.  Yes,  the  matter 

Senator  Bubbows.  Wait  a  moment.  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr. 
Austrian,  to  take  each  one  separately,  the  conversation  separately. 
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Q.  State  what,  if  any,  conversation  you  had  with  Tyrrell? — ^A.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  told  me  he  got  a  thousand  dollars  for  voting  for  Lorimer. 

Judge  Hanect.  1  move  that  be  stricken  out,  A&.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen;  that  is  the  very  thing  that  they  have  tried  to  besmirch 
this  case  with,  and  the  parties  interested,  and  I  submit  it  is  not  any 
more  competent  than  White's  attempt  to  say  that  Clark  told  him 
or  Luke  told  him  that  they  had  been  bribed.  When  they  are  asked 
to  state  thines  directly  they  state  things  indirectly  and  say  that 
somebody  said  to  the  witness  that  he  got  that.  I  submit  it  should  go 
out  of  the  record,  and  the  question  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  asked 
again  to  get  it  in  the  record,  even  for  the  purpose  of  striking  it  out. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  supposed  the  question  was  directed  at  what  had 
occurred  prior  to  the  election.  I  did  not  understand  this  to  relate 
to  what  had  occurred  subsequent. 

Q.  Were  these  talks  prior  or  subsequent  to  tiie  election,  Mr. 
Groves? — ^A.  They  were  after  the  election. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  just  remember  how 
long  they  were. 

Q.  About  how  long?  Was  it  before  the  session  adjourned? — A.  I 
think  it  was  during  uie  special  session ;  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
that  You  know  we  had  a  regular  session  and  special  session  in 
1909 ;  I  think  it  was  during  that  session. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  that  date  of  the  special  session?  It 
has  been  referred  to  before  here,  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  find  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Was  this  conversation  after  the  election? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  conversation  with  Tyrrell  was  after  the  elec- 
tion? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanect.  It  was  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing December,  because  the  special  session  conmienced  the  14th  of  the 
following  December. 

Mr.  Austrian.  My  recollection  is  that  the  legislature  adjourned  on 
the  general  session  on  the  4th  of  June  and  the  special  session  com- 
menced on  the  14th  of  December ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Frazier.  Is  that  conceded  that  the  special  session  began 
on  the  14th  of  December? 
.  Mr.  Austrian.  We  will  agree  to  that,  subject  to  correction. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  long  was  the  special  session  in  session? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Not  very  long;  I  think  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  Witness.  A  couple  of  months,  I  think. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  is  the  name  referred  to  as  the  member  of 
the  legislature? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Heniy  Tyrrell. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  Mr.  Tyrrell  living  at  this  time? 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  still  a  resident  of  the  State  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  his  home  is  at  Col- 
chester, HI. 

Q.  And  still  a  member  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  conunittee,  in  conformity  with  its  previous 
holdings,  holds  that  this  objection  is  well  taken.    The  full  conunittee 
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will  have  some  further  consultation  in  regard  to  it,  but  for  the 
present  the  comniittee  adheres  to  its  ruling. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  subpoenas  issue  for 
Henry  Tyrrell,  Homer  Shaw,  and — what  is  Mr.  Donaghue's  full 
name  ? 

The  Witness.  Daniel  Donajzhue. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  We  would  lu:e  subpoenas  to  issue  for  them. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Will  you  kindly  hand  them  to  the  conmussion? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Certainly. 

Senator  Gamble.  Mr.  Groves,  were  like  conversations  had  with  the 
other  two  members  of  the  legislature  to  whom  you  refer? — ^A.  Not 
as  positive. 

Q.  It  was  upon  the  same  subject-matter? — ^A.  The  same  subject; 


Q.  You  need  not  state  what  the  conversation  was.  As  I  understand, 
there  were  three  whose  names  you  have  already  given? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  others? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  any 
others. 

Q.  And  this  occurred,  you  stated,  possibly  in  December,  1909  ? — A. 
Well,  with  Tyrrell,  but  the  other  two  gentlemen,  I  think,  was  during 
the  r^ular  session ;  I  am  sure  it  was. 

Q.  During  what  time?— A.  During  the  regular  session.  That  was 
just  a  short  time  after  Lorimer's  election ;  that  is  my  reason. 

Q.  With  Tyrrell  it  was  in  December? — A.  Yes;  at  the  special 
session  a  year  later. 

Q.  Then  the  other  two,  the  conversations  were  with  them  during 
the  very  last  days  of  May  or  the  first  days  of  June,  1909  ? — ^A.  Of  the 
regular  session ;  yes. 

Q.  Just  toward  the  close  of  the  regular  session  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fbazieh.  Were  they  members  of  that  legislature? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Jud^  Hanect.  Then,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  suppose  the  same  ruling 
that  this  honorable  committee  made  on  my  motion  to  strike  out  would 
apply  to  the  repetition  of  it  on  the  questioning  of  Senator  Gamble, 
lliat  is,  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  have  it  repeated  and  put  into 
the  record  again,  but  he  said  ^^  similar  conversationa" 

Senator  Gamble.  All  I  meant  to  be  understood  was  that  this  evi- 
dence would  be  directed  along  the  same  line.  It  was  a  matter  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  entirely.  I  did  not  want  him  to  state 
what  the  conversations  were. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  but  the  question  was  "similar."  And  that 
identified  it  and  made  it  ih^  same.  I  suppose  the  ruling  will  be  the 
same  on  that  part,  that  it  is  not  competent. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all.  But  I  ask  leave 
to  recall  this  witness  afterwards. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fbazieb.  Are  you  through.  Judge  Hanecy  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  I  am  not  through.    May  I  proceed  ? 

Senator  Bubbows.  Yes;  proceed. 

Judge  H[anecy.  Mr.  Donaghue  didn't  vote  for  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tytrell  didn't  vote  for  Lorimer,  did  he? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Shaw  didn't  vote  for  Liorimer,  did  he? — ^A.  No,  sirj 
neither  one  of  them  voted  for  him. 
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Q.  Then  all  three  w«n  Democrats,  weren^  theyt — A.  No;  TymD 
is  a  Republican. 

Q.  Tyrrell  is  a  Republican,  is  he.  D<Miagfaiie  and  Shaw  are  Demo- 
crats?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  the  vote  was  taken  for  Senator  Lorimflr, 
weren't  you,  in  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  members  of  every  faction  of  all  parties  did  vote  for  Wil- 
liam  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator,  didn't  they? — ^A.  I  think ao. 

Q.  Some  of  the  closest  friends  of  Grovemor  Deneen  in  the  house, 
in  the  joint  session,  voted  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator,  didn't  thev? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  I  dont  know 
whether  they  were  his  close  friends  or  not. 

Q.  You  Imew  W.  B.  Apmatamoc  was  one  of  his  dosest  friends?— 
A:  No ;  I  didn't  kuow  that. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  Chester  Qiurch  was  a  dose  friend  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  from  (Governor  Deneen's  own  senatorial  district,  his 
home  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Chester  Church  voted  for  William  Lorimer  f— 
A.  I  probably  did  at  that  time,  but  I  don't  remember  now  whether 
he  diq  or  not    I  probably  did  know  that  day ;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Apmatamoc  was  a  fnend  of  his,  didat 
you? — ^A.  Deneen's  friend?. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No ;  I  did  not, 

Q.  You  knew  Senator  Eccleston  was  a  close  friend  of  Governor 
Deneen's? — ^A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Senator  Billings  was  a  close  friend,  from 
the  first  senatorial  district  of  Illinois? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  voted  for  William  Lorimer? — A.  Probably 
I  did  that  day,  I  wouldn't  say  who  they  voted  for.  The  members  oq 
my  own  side  of  the  house  and  some  Republicans,  I  know  how  they 
voted. 

Q.  How  is  it  yon  remember  the  very  things  that  Mr.  Austrian 
called  you  here  for  and  do  not  remember  other  things  that  are  equslhr 
important  Have  you  been  talking  with  him  or  somebody  on  that  side 
of  the  case? — ^A.  The  gentleman  over  there? 

Q.  Yes. — A,  No;  I  nave  not 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  about  it? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  With  wh(Mn  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  he  was  now.  This 
gentleman  here  [indicating  John  Callan  O'Laugfalin]. 

Q.  John  CaUan  O'Laughlin,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  that  is  ri^t; 
is  it  not?— A.  I  dont  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  Well,  that  man  right  there. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  John  Callan  O'Laughlin.  When  did  you  talk 
with  him? — ^A.  To-day. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  In  this  building. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Witness,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hear  you. 

A.  In  this  building. 

By  Judge  Hanect: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  before  that? — ^A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  faiow  OTjaughlin? — ^A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  he  came  up  and  addressed  you?— 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Nixon ;  he  intro- 
duced him  to  me. 
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Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  Mr.  Nixon,  the  sergeantrst-armsv hece. 

Q.  Mr.  Nixon?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  yon  have  with  Mr.  Ol/au^in^  of  the 
Tribune? — ^A.  Well,  on  the  line  of  the  evidence  I  have  given  Iwre. 

Q.  I  know,  but  won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee,  and 
we  can  probably  jud^e  as  well  as  you  whether  it  was  on  the  same  line 
or  not? — A.  Well,  I  told  him  that  Patterson  approached  me,  and 
what  I  had  said. 

Q.  Well,  jou  didn't  start  right  off  and  tell  him  that  until  he  asked 
you  somethmg,  did  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  us  the  conversation  ?  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — 
A.  Well,  he  asked  me  about  who  it  was  that  approached  me  and  I 
told  him  who  it  was. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  thing  that  O'Laughlin  said  to  you,  to  ask  you 
who  it  was  that  approached  you? — ^A.  I  think  it  was ;  1  don't  remem- 
ber just  exactly. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  somebody  had  approached  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  him? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  knew  that? — ^A.  Well,  because  I 
knew  by  his  conversation  that  he  knew  who  the  gentleman  was,  but 
I  had  never  told  him,  so  probably  some  of  the  staters  attorneys  had.  I 
had  told  them  who  it  was. 

Q.  What  state's  attorney  did  you  tell  ?^A.  Mr.  Burke. 

Q.  What  other?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  said  something  of  the  state's  attorneys.  Did  you  tell  Mr. 
Wayman,  of  Cook  County? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  remember  of  it* 

Q.  Or  anybody  connected  with  his  office? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  state's  attorney,  except  Mr.  Burke,  of  Sangamon 
County?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  right? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  right.  Well,  I  told  the  state's 
attorney  of  my  own  county;  that  is  the  reason  I  said  some  state's 
attom^s,  who  the  man  was. 

Q.  You  did  tell  the  state's  attorney  of  your  county  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Callan  O'Laughlin  say  to  you  and  you  say  to  him  ? — 
A.  Well,  he  asked  me  about  who  it  was  that  approached  me  and 
wanted  me  to  give  my  story,  and  I  told  him  about  the  gentleman 
coming  to  my  room  and  knocking  on  the  door,  and  I  failed  to  reply 
to  the  first  faiock;  I  wasn't  sure  it  was  my  room,  and  directly  in  a 
few  minutes  he  came  back,  and  I  asked  who  was  there,  and  he  told 
me  that  it  was  a  friend,  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  O'Laughlin  everything  that  you  told  this  honor- 
able committee  here? — ^A.  I  think  so,  as  near  as  possible;  as  near  as 
I  could  tell. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  O'Laughlin  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  he  didn't  say  very  much  to  me  about  it,  only  to 
thank  me. 

Q.  Yes,  he  thanked  you.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Nixon,  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  senate  and  of  this  honorable  committee,  to  introduce 
you  to  O'Laughlin? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  Nixon,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  this  committee,  hap- 
pen to  introduce  O'Laughlin  to  you? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  sitting  in  the 
room  there,  and  he  said  there  was  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Q.  Nixon  said  there  was  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  then  he  introduced  the  gentleman  that  he  said  wanted  to 
speak  to  you,  did  he? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  Mr.  CLaughlin  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  right? — ^A.  Well,  this  gentleman  here,  if  that  is  Mr. 
CLaughlin. 

Q.  That  is  his  name;  yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Laughlin  or  anybody  else  say  to  ^ou  or  indicate  to 
you  in  any  way  that  O'LiSughlin  represented  this  honorable^  com- 
mittee in  getting  information  from  the  witness  before  they  got  it? — 
A.  I  understood^  in  my  talk  with  O'Laughlin,  that  he  was  getting  the 
trend  of  my  evidence  here  for  the  lawyer,  this  gentleman;  that  is 
what  he  told  me.  He  wanted  to  know  about  what  I  was  going  to 
testify,  and  fix  up  the  matter  so  the  questions  would  be  put  to  me 
along  die  lines  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  get  that  before  you  came  before  this  honorable 
committee  and  testified,  did  he? — ^A.  I  suppose  so.  I  supposed  at  the 
time  that  he  was  one  of  the  attorneys.  1  didn't  make  any  inquiries 
who  he  was  or  anything  about  it ;  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Won't  you  answer  my  former  question?  Did  he  say  or  indicate 
in  any  way  that  he  in  any  way  represented  this  honorable  committee 
in  asking  you  for  the  information  that  you  claim  you  gave  him? — 
A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  thought  he  represented  somebody? — ^A.  I  thought  he  was 
one  of  the  attorneys  here;  that  is  what  I  thought;  but  he  didnt  say 
he  was.  He  told  me  he  was  ^tting  this  evidence  to  get  it  shaped  up 
for  the  attorneys,  so  they  could  use  it  when  I  came  on  the  stand. 

Q.  And  that  was  this  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Groves,  you  made  a  speech  with  reference  to 
this  same  subject-matter  and  with  reference  to  your  being  ap- 
proached, on  the  floor  of  the  house,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  published  in  all  the  newspapers? — ^A.  All  the  papers 
in  the  United  States,  T  guess. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  get  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States? — ^A.  Well,  I  say  I  don't  know  but  what  it  waa 

Q.  I  don't,  either,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. — ^A.  I 
don't,  either. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  about  that. — A.  I  saw  a  good  many  papers, 
though. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  Mr.  O'Laugrhlin  ask  you  to  state  anything 
except  the  truth  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Haneot.  That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  AiTSTRiAN.  Oh,  yes ;  you  want  only  a  piece  of  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  I  want  it  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  O'Laughlin  anything  that  was 
not  the  truth? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  there  exactly  what  you  testified  to  here? — 
A.  As  near  as  I  could,  using  the  same  lan^age;  yes. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Groves,  when  this  man  ratterson  came  into 
your  room,  what  time  of  night  was  it? — A.  That  is  something  T 
could  not  swear  to  positively;  I  don't  know.  I  had  been  asleep, 
though. 

Q.  Was  it  early  in  the  evening  or  late  in  the  evening? — ^A.  I 
thought  it  was  late. 

Q.  Had  you  retired  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  had  retired. 
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Q.  Had  you  been  asleep ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  I  had.   I  am  sure  I  had. 

Q.  You  dont  know  how  long  you  had  been  asleep  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  again — ^I  didn't  quite  catch  what  he  said — with  refer- 
ence to  it  being  profitable  to  you  or  to  your  advantage,  both  of  you,  if 
you  would  vote  that  way.  What  was  it  he  said  ? — A.  Well,  he  said 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  both  of  us. 

Q.  Might  be? — ^A.  Yes;  it  mi^ht  ba  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
make  some  proposal,  and  I  told  hmi  I  would  not  go  into  a  deal 

Judge  Hakegt.  I  object  to  that. 

Senator  Frazieb.  What  did  you  reply  to  that? — ^A.  I  told  him  I 
wasnt  ^ing  into  any  such  deal  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  further  then  about  it? — ^A.  Yes;  I  said 
there  wasn't  enough  money  in  Springfield  to  hire  me  to  vote  for 
Bill  Lorimer^  and  as  near  as  I  can  remember  the  language,  he  said 
he  wasn't  going  to  do  that ;  he  didn't  come  here  with  the  intention 
to  bribe  me;  it  wasn't  his  purpose  at  all. 

Q.  Then  vou  made  a  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives  shortly 
thereafter,  in  which  vou  detailed  this  matter  of  the  man  that  ap- 
proached you  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I  didn't  use  the  name. 

Q.  You  didn't  call  the  name,  but  you  detailed  the  facts  in  the 
house  of  representatives? — ^A.  Yes;  as  I  remembered  it. 

Judge  Hanbct.  Did  you  do  that  while  the  vote  was  being  tifken  ? — 
A.  I  Old  that  on  the  roll  call. 

Q,  WTien  it  came  to  you  on  the  roll  call  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  the  vote  was  all  cast  or  announced  for  United 
States  Senator,  I  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  joint  session  were  very 
tired  of  that  session  and  wanted  to  break  the  deadlock  and  get  home, 
weren't  you? — A.  I  can't  say  anything  about  what  all  the  others 
wanted ;  I  know  I  was  getting  tired  of  it. 

Q.  Wasnt  that  the  general  expression,  whenever  there  was  any 
expression  on  the  subject,  everybody  wanted  to  go? — ^A.  I  think  I 
heard  that  mentioned;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  joint  session  continued  longer  than  any -other  had  for 
a  great  many  years,  hadn't  it? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  session  of  the  legislature  continued  longer  than  any 
other  session  had  for  a  great  many  years? — A.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  it  did,  but  not  very  much  longer. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Groves,  when  you  said  to  this  man  Patter- 
son that  there  wasn't  enough  money'  in  Springfield  to  hire  you  or 
bribe  you  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  was  it  at  that  trnie  that  he  requested 
you  not  to  talk  so  loud  and  closed  the  transom? — A.  Yes;  about  that 
time. 

Judge  Hanect.  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  had  been  discussed  as  a  prob- 
able candidate  or  as  somebody  that  people  wanted  to  become  a  candi- 
date, was  it  not,  for  some  time  before  that? — A.  I  think  I  heard 
his  name  mentioned;  not  very  often,  though. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  discussed  considerable,  was  it  not,  before  the 
26th? — ^A.  Not  very  considerable  in  my  presence.  I  heard  it  a  few 
times,  but  not  often. 

Q.  Well,  for  some  considerable  time  before  the  26th  of  May, 
you  heard  that,  did  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  'Well,  how  long  before  the  26th  was  it? — ^A.  I  heard  a  few  days, 
as  a  rumor,  you  know. 
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Q.  Was  it  a  week,  ten  da^  or  fifteen  days,  or  how  long? — ^A.  I 
won't  say,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  a  week^  but  I  would  not  say  posi- 
tiyely ;  tnat  they  were  goii^  to  elect  William  Lorimer  to  the  XTnited 
States  Senate.    I  didnt  beheye  they  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  witness  womd  like  to  be  excused  and  go  home 
now.    He  will  return  upon  telegram,  if  he  is  wanted. 

Senator  Bubsows.  If  you  are  released  now,  will  you  return  if  a 
teleCTam  comes  for  yout 

The  Witness.  If  I  am  able  to.  I  am  not  in  yery  mod  health ;  that 
IS  one  reason  why  I  would  like  to  be  excused.  Iliaye  gone  down 
from  220  to  156  pounds. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  far  is  ^rour  home  from  here? 

A.  My  home  is  241  miles.    I  will  come  back,  howeyer. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Can  you  remain,  without  any  inconyenience, 
until  to-morrow  f 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  I  could,  but  I  would  prefer  to  go 
home :  I  haye  some  feyer  now. 

JuQge  Hanect.  You  are  near  Quincy? 

The  V^iTNESS.  Twenty-two  miles  east  of  Quincy ;  yes. 

Senator  Bukbows.  Mr.  Groyes,  we  will  haye  to  ask  you  to  remain 
until  to-morrow  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  and  it  may  saye  you 
anothef  trip  back  here. 

The  Witness.  All  right 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  what  other  witnesses  are  here? 

Senator  Burbows.  1  understand  Mr.  Broderick  is  here. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Where  is  Mr.  English?  He  is  on  the  list  as  one 
of  your  witnesses. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Is  Mr.  English  here? 

Mr.  Nixon.  He  is  not  here,  sir. 

Senator  Bubbows.  The  committee  will  call  Mr.  Broderick,  John 
Broderick. 

John  Broderick,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  haying  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Bubbows: 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me :  my  name  is 
Dawson;  I  am  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Broderick.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  my  client  He  is  here  in  response  to  your  subpoena,  and  has 
been  willing  at  all  times  to  resnpond  to  it.  For  a  day  or  two  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  me,  and  succeeded  only  Saturday  in 
doing  sa  I  represent  him,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men m  Springneld,  in  a  matter.  He  is  diarged  there  with  bribery 
in  connection  with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer.^  Mr.  Broderidc 
appears  here  this  morning  willing  to  testify  full^  in  regard  to  the 
chargjes  made  by  Mr.  Holstlaw  or  anybody  else  with  reference  to  his 
promising  money  or  any  yaluable  consideratibn,  or  the  giying  of 
money,  in  consideration  of  the  prcnnise  or  obli^tion  which  it  has 
been  alleged  he  made  to  Holstlaw.  He  is  willing  at  this  time  to 
answer  any  questions  put  to  him  with  respect  to  those  charges;  but, 
as  his  attorney^  after  consultation  with  the  other  attorneys  in  the 
case,  and  realizing  the  grayity  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment  down 
there  that  he  has  to  meet  in  the  yery  near  future,  we  at  this  time 
would  seriously  object  to  his  giying  any  details  in  connection  with 
the  times  and  places  stated  that  ^nator  Holstlaw  alleges  that  he 
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gave  him  the  money,  meaning  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  or  a  later  day, 
as  it  is  alleged.  I  think  this  would  be  disposing  of  his  defense.  The 
trial  is  not  on  there  yet  It  will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  He 
also  is  a  candidate  and  has  been  renominated  for  the  position  he 
now  holds  and  has  held  for  two  terms — senator  from  the  district 
that  he  represents. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  come  in  here,  and  I  won't  advise  him,  and 
counsel  do  not  feel  that  it  should  be  necessary  in  order^  for  him  to 
protect  his  rights,  for  him  to  stand  upon  any  constituticmal  rights 
that  he  has.  U  you  limit  the  inquiry  eloag  the  lines  I  have  suggested, 
he  is  ready  at  this  time  to  so  on  the  stand  and  state  fully  ana  reply 
full^  to  the  charges  that  nave  been  made  before  your  committee 
agamst  him. 

Senator  Fbazser.  When  will  that  case  pending  in  Sangamon 
Countyprobably  be  tried  ?    Whea  will  the  court  meet  next? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  understand  from  the  information  that  I  have  ob- 
tained from  State's  Attomev  Burke,  of  Sangamon  County—:!  was 
there  last  week — and  from  nis  assistant — ^he  liappened  to  be  away 
when  I  arrived  there  and  was  down  here,  I  believe— that  that  will  tfe 
the  next  case  tried  after  the  disposition  of  the  Clark  and  Pemberton 
case  down  there^  which  is  set  for  the  19th  of  the  present  month*  In 
allprobability,  it  will  follow  upon  the  trial  of  that  case. 

Sienator  Oahblb.  When,  in  tne  ordinary  course,  do  you  think  the 
trial  of  the  case  will  be  disposed  of  there? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  should  miagine  it  will  be  put  on  early  after  the 
November  election,  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtam,  possibly 
the  9th  or  10th,  or  thereabouts,  of  November— probably  it  will  take  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

I  would  say  this  further,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  he  is 
ready  at  some  subsequent  time  to  tell  all  the  details  in  connection  witii 
the  diarges  pending  before  you  here  at  any  place  you  might  name, 
after  the  trial  of  his  case.  But  our  reasons  for  this  is,  it  is  a  matter 
of  defense.  He  is  charged  with  bribery^  which  entails  a  punishment 
of  from  one  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  we  feel  that  we  can 
not  conscientiously  allow  him,  although  he  would  be  desirous  of  so 
doing,  to  go  on  and  testify  fully  here  this  morning;  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty,  after  a  consultation  with  the  other  gentlemen 
in  the  case,  that  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  to  him  if  we  permit- 
ted him  at  this  time  to  testify  about  certain  details.  But  he  is  ready 
to  meet  this  dharge — ^that  is,  namely,  whether  he  in  any  way  promised 
any  money  or  any  other  valuable  thing  or  gave  any  money^  or  any 
ot^er  valuable  thing  to  Holstlaw  or  an^  other  man  in  the  legislature. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  part  of  it  he  is  entirely  willing  to  go  into? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Or  has  knowledge  that  money  or  ouer  valuable 
thing  was  given  by  another  ? 

Mr.  Dawson.  He  is  ready  to  meet  that  now. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all  we  are  investigating  here,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  do  not  see  any  exercise  of  any  constitutional  rights  at 
all ;  that  is  all  we  are  inquinnj^  about. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  wouW  ask,  What  is  the  reserved  question? 
Whether  he  himself  received  money  or  not  for  voting  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Whether  he  promised  any  to  Holstlaw  or  gave  any  to 
Holstlaw. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  not  reserved,  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Dawson.  No. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  is  reserved  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  is  ready  to  tell  whether  he  got  any  money,  too, 
isn't  he? 

Mr.  Dawson.  He  is.  ^ 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  there  is  no  reservation  about  it. 

Judge  Hanbct.  Yes ;  there  is. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  reserved! 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  he  does  not  want  to  be  interrogated  in  detail 
There  has  been  a  statement  made  here  that  on  or  about  the  16th  day 
•of  June,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  that  Mr.  Broderick  gave  Mr.  Holst- 
law  $2,500  at  a  certain  place,  naming  his  place  of  business  in  Chi- 
cago. Questions  might  arise  here  and  he  might  be  interro^ted  rela- 
tive to  various  matters  with  respect  to  that  Those  details  at  this 
time  we  feel  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  disclose  because  of  the 
defense  that  he  has  to  make  down  there. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  committee?  I 
can  not  get  clearly  into  my  mind  what  counsel  is  willing  to  have  the 
witness  answer  and  what  he  will  object  to.  Is  it  not  the  best  way 
to  proceed  with  the  examination,  and  when  the  question  arises  to 
allow  the  witness  to  avail  himself  of  his  constitutional  privilege  if 
he  has  one? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  want  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee,  if  possible. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  from  Senator  Dawson 
he  has  not  claimed  any  constitutional  privilege  here. 

Mr.  Dawson.  No. 

Judge  Hanecy.  But  he  is  asking  this  committee  not  to  compel 
him  to  tell  certain  details  that  might  be  used  against  him  down  in 
Sangamon  County,  where  he  has  to  defend  against  an  indictment. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  disclosing  anything  I  should  not  or  not, 
but  one  of  the  details  I  can  see  might  be  quite  important  was  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  that  he  might  intend  to  prove  his  defense  by. 

Mr.  Dawson.  That  is  exactly  the  position. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  tell  that  That 
does  not  go  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  paid  Holstlaw 
money  or  whether  anvbody  paid  Senator  Broderick  money. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  I  suppose  the  question  that  he  will  object  to 
will  arise  when  it  is  put    There  is  no  use  speculating  on  it 

Senator  Paynter.  You  want  some  assurance  from  the  committee 
before  he  commences  to  testify? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes. 

Senator  Paynter.  As  to  the  main  question.  I  understand  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  go  ahead  and  tell  about  the  Holstlaw  transac- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes. 

Senator  Paynter.  But  you  would  want  the  inquiry  limited  or  con- 
fined to  that  alone? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes;  for  this  reason:  We  might  proceed  here  and 

get  to  a  certain  stage;  now,  we  might  from  the  mitiative  of  this 
earing  be  compelled  to  take  a  position  at  once,  if  we  knew,  with 
respect  to  these  details ;  we  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  stop- 
ping right  then  and  there.  ^ 

Senator  Paynter.^  Your  idea  is  to  get  an  assurance  in  advance, 
as  to  advise  your  client? 
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Mr.  Dawson.  Yes;  I  woiild  like  to  have  the  committee  pass  on 
that  phase  of  it    I  have  tried  to  make  my  position  plain. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  suppose  the  committee  can  lay  down  the 
rule  whether  they  are  going  to  permit  a  question  to  be  answered  until 
the  question  is  asked. 

Mr.  Dawson.  The  explanation  I  have  made  and  the  remarks  of 
Judge  Hanecy  show  the  phase  of  our  defense  that  might  be  gone  into. 
The  details  in  connection  with  the  payment  as  alleged  on  or  about 
the  16th  of  June  or  subsequent  to  it ;  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  into 
at  this  time.  Anything  else  we  are  open  here  to  testify  to.  It 
seems  to  me  that  proposition  could  be  passed  upon  by  the  committee 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Atjstrtan.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  Dawson,  you 
do  not  want  the  committee  to  interrogate  Mr.  Broderick  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  any  money  alleged  to  have  been  paid  in  June 
or  July,  1909. 

Mr.  Dawson.  No;  that  is  not  my  position. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then,  let  us  go  on  with  it  then. 

Mr.  Dawson.  That  is  not  my  position,  but  the  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  that  payment  at  that  time.  We  will  meet 
the  question  if  put  squarely  to  Senator  Broderick  if  he  paid  on  the 
16th  day  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  any  money  to  Senator  Holstlaw. 
We  are  ready  to  have  him  answer  that,  and  he  will  answer  that. 

Senator  Frazier.  But  you  do  not  want  him  to  answer  any  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  that  incident? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Surrounding  that  incident,  at  this  time.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  our  defense  that  is  very  important.  We  do  not  know  what 
may  confront  us  in  Sangamon  Countr  on  the  trial  of  this  case,  what 
supplemental  statement  Holstlaw  will  make  or  anybody  else.    In  ap- 

f rearing  before  this  committee  we  must  protect  our  client's  rights 
uUy.  ,  .       , 

Senator  Gambus.  I  think  there  is  a  question  of  the  payment  of 
$700? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  are  ready  to  testify  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Dawson.  We  are  ready  to  give  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  would  not  want  a  full  cross-examination 
relative  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  outside  of  whether  he  paid 
the  money;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Dawson.  At  this  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  had  a  number  of  conferences  with  Senator 
Dawson  about  this  matter  with  a  view  of  havijig  this  testimony 
come  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge  Hanecy,  did  you  desire  to  make  any 
remarks? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  had  a 
number  of  conferences  with  Senator  Dawson  about  this  matter,  and 
he  has  always  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  his  client  go  on  and 
testify,  and  I  understand  his  client  has  not  only  expressed  a  willing- 
ness but  an  anxiety  to  go  on  and  testify  on  this  matter,  on  everything, 
his  client  said.  But  when  his  attorneys  came  to  consult  in  the  matter 
they  saw  that  on  cross-examination,  with  the  liberal  scope  that  is 
^ven  to  the  cross-examiner  here,  that  a  whole  lot  of  details  may  be 
developed  here  as  to  those  present  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  so  forth, 
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and  compel  the  witness  to  tell  those  details  and  then  have  those  de- 
tails used  either  for  somebody  claiming  to  represent  this  committee 
or  somebody  else  to  go  and  talk  with  the  witnesses  and  deter  them 
from  testifying  in  his  defense  there  or  affect  their  testimony  in  some 
way.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  how  it  might  be  done  to  this 
honorable  committee,  composed  entirely  of  lawyers.  That  is  the 
thing  that  Senator  Dawson,  I  understand,  and  his  associates  are 
objecting  to,  to  have  their  client  give  in  to  this  committee,  but  so 
that  it  may  be  used  to  aid  the  prosecution  in  the  case  against  him 
down  there  or  hamper  this  witness  in  his  defense  when  he  goes  down 
there  on  the  trial  on  the  indictment  I  understand  he  is  willing  to 
tell  all  those  details  and  any  other  details  that  this  committee  may 
want  after  that  trial  down  there.  He  will  go  on  here,  Senator  Daw- 
son has  said  to  me,  and  tell  whether  or  not  he  received  any  money 
from  anybody  to  pay  to  Holstlaw  or  anybody  else,  or  to  influ^ice  his 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer.  He  will  go  on  and  tell  whether  or  not  he 
paid  any  money  to  Senator  Holstlaw  on  the  16th  of  the  month  or  any 
other  time,  and  he  will  go  on  and  tell  whether  or  not  he  paid  any 
money  to  Senator  Holstlaw  at  the  time  Senator  Holstlaw  said  he  re- 
ceived $700  from  him,  and  he  will  tell  anything  else  in  relation  to  any 
payments  of  money  by  anybody  to  Senator  Broderick  or  by  Sena- 
tor Broderick  to  anybody,  but  he  will  not  tell,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  that  were  present  at  different  times  or  that 
he  relies  on  or  will  rely  on  for  his  defense  when  he  goes  down  there. 

Now,  Senator  Dawson  and  his  associate  counsel  in  that  case  are  of 
the  opinion,  or  were,  that  they  ought  to  claim  their  privilege,  if  they 
claim  it  at  all,  and  they  say  they  do  not  want  to  claim  it,  at  the 
beginning,  and  if  the  committee  is  ^oing  to  compel  them  to  disclose 
matters  that  will  embarrass  them  m  their  defense  down  there  or 
tell  the  prosecution  long  in  advance  of  the  trial  down  there  what 
his  defense  will  be  and  the.  witnesses  by  whom  he  expects  to  sustain 
his  defense,  then  he  will  probably  have  to  claim  his  privilege,  but 
that  is  the  only  thing  he  wants  to  claim  it  on.  Now,  ii  I  have  over- 
stated anything  I  hope  Senator  Dawson  wiU  correct  it. 

Senator  Pay:nter.  Judge,  is  it  not  a  most  difficult  thing  for  the 
committee  to  determine  as  the  case  progresses,  as  to  whether  this 
(Question  or  that  question  should  be  answered  with  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  or  counsel  to  withhold  or  tell  it,  as  the 
case  may  be  ?    I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done  very  well. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  was  going  to  suggest  this,  Senator  Paynter, 
that  it  this  honorable  committee  will  permit  Senator  Dawson  to 
make  the  objection — ^he  does  not  represent  anybody  in  this  case — 
but  if  you  will  permit  him  to  make  an  objection  when  he  thinks  a 
disclosure  will  be  made  that  might  affect  his  defense  down  th^ie,  I 
suppose  that  is  all  he  will  care  for. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  I  am  not  expressing  any  opinion,  but  the 
question  is,  if  he  goes  upon  the  stand  and  gives  testimony  with 
relation  to  these  two  transactions  to  which  Senator  Holstlaw  refers, 
whether  or  not  then  he  has  any  right  to  claim  any  privilege  at  all, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  cross-examination.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  I  am 
not  expressing  any  opinion  on  that  subject  at  aU. 

Judge  Han  EG  Y.  I  suppose  he  would  have  his  right  to  claim  his 
privilege  at  any  time,  at  any  part  of  the  proceeding,  because  it  is 
constitutional,  and  it  may  be  raised  by  him  or  anybody  representing 
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him  at  any  time.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  Senator  Dawson  did  not 
want  to  appear  to  be  at  all  discourteous  or  breaking  in  here  making 
objections  in  a  proceeding  he  was  not  a  party  to  and  have  his  motives 
or  actions  misconstrued  by  the  committee.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  he  desires  to  reserve,  from  my  talk  with  him. 

Senator  Dawsok.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  AusTBiAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  see  what  all  this 
debate  is  about.  Mr.  Dawson  gets  up  and  says  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  witness  testifying  except  on  certain  things,  and  Judge  Hanecy 

Sts  up  and  approves  what  Mr.  Dawson  said,  uiat  it  is  true.  In  the 
Qguage  of  Snakespeare,  ^^  My  lady,  I  think,  doth  protest  too 
much.''  If  any  objection  arises  and  is  well  taKcn  by  the  witness, 
Judg|e  Hanecy,  or  anyone  else,  I  presume  the  committee  will  enter- 
tain it.  That  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  examine  Mr. 
Broderick  without  asking  the  name  oi  a  single  witness.  I  do  not 
want  to  know  who  was  m  his  saloon  when  he  paid  the  money  or 
who  he  talked  to  or  anyone  else.  I  want  to  know  about  those  two 
transactions.  And  if  my  cross-examinati(»i  is  improper,  the  Chair 
will  stop  it. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Let  me  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  ask 
anything  relative  to  the  date  of  the  16th  day  of  June  or  sul)sequent 
date  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Of  course  I  will  ask  something  about  the  time,  and 
I  will  ask -where  he  got  the  money,  and  I  will  ask  who  he  paid  the 
money  to,  and  I  win  ask  him  under  what  conditions  he  paid  the 
money,  and  whether  he  was  indebted  to  Holstlaw,  and  everything 
about  it.  Of  course  I  will.  But  I  will  not  ask  the  name  of  a  single 
witness,  and  you  need  not  be  fearful  of  that. 

Senator  Patnter.  Mr.  Dawson,  supposing  the  committee  would 
suggest  in  advance  that  you  would  allow  your  client  to  testify  with 
reference  to  this  transaction  and  stop  there.  Now,  at  a  subsequent 
time  counsel  or  Mr.  Austrian  possibly  may  want  to  examine  in  regard 
to  all  those  details ;  would  that  necessitate  bringing  the  witness  back 
at  some  time  ?  Supposing  he  is  tried  and  convicted  or  acquitted,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  committee  would  still  want  this  cross-examination. 

Judge  Hanboy.  And  he  is  willing  to  do  that,  I  understand. 

Mr.  DaWson.  We  would  not  have  anv  objection  to  that,  Senator,  if 
it  came  at  a  time  subsequent  to  his  trial. 

Senator  Paynter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Go  to  Washington,  or  any  other  place  where  your 
honorable  committee  might  meet  or  sit. 

Senator  Paynter.  Then,  is  there  enough  to  be  gained  by  a  partial 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  willing  that  the  committee  examine  him  and 
have  it  entirely  and  exclusively  within  their  own  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Frazieh.  Mr.  Dawson,  if  I  understand  you,  you  do  not 
desire  at  this  time  to  plead  any  constitutional  rights  you  have  for 
your  client  to  protect  him  against  the  subpoena  of  this  committee; 
that  is^testifying  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dawson.  No. 

Senator  Frazier.  You  are  willing  for  your  client  to  testify  to  cer- 
tain designated  facts  to  which  you  have  referred,  to  wit,  the  alleged 
transaction  with  Senator  Holstlaw,  but  you  are  not  willing  that  he 
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may  be  cross-examined  with  respect  to  the  details  of  those  two 
transactions? 

Mr.  Dawson.  That  is  our  position. 

Senator  Frazieh.  In  other  words,  you  are  willing  for  your  client 
simply  to  state  the  fact  that  he  did  or  did  not  pay  certain  money  to 
Senator  Holstlaw  on  those  two  occasions,  but  you  are  not  willing  for 
him  to  be  cross-examined  as  to  any  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  that  transaction. 

Mr.  Dawson.  That  is  our  position. 

Judge  Hanegt.  Do  you  mean  any  of  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
or  only  certain  facts  and  circumstances? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Relative  to  the  alleged  payment  of  the  m<mey. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then,  in  other  words,  if  he  says  "  No,"  then  we  are 
to  be  bound  by  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  you  are  not;  you  can  contradict  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  But  I  can  not  cross-examine  him. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  you  can. 

Mr.  AusTRAN.  Do  you  represent  this  man  or  does  Senator  Dawson  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  moment,  please.  The  committee  under- 
stands the  request  thoroughly  and  desires  to  give  it  consideration,  and 
we  will  therefore  adjourn  at  this  time  until  2  o'clodc  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon  the  committeiB  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Monday,  October  5, 1910. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  and  the  following  further 
proceedings  were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Broderick  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Gloss. 
Senator  Burrows.  I  want  Mr.  Broderick. 

John  Broderick  resumed  the  stand,  and  testified  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Senator  Burrows.  In  this  matter  the  committee  can  not  entertain 
the  proposition  that  if  this  witness  proceeds  with  his  testimony,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence  or  the  practice  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  suspended,  but  the  examination  must  proceed,  both 
direct  and  cross,  until  there  is  some  objection  made  by  the  witness  or 
his  counsel  to  the  answer  that  the  question  proposes. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  tne  committee  will  ask 
that  this  witness  be  withdrawn  at  this  time  and  counsel  proceed  with 
some  other  witness,  and  the  matter  will  be  determined  at  the  opening 
of  to-morrow's  session. 

Q.  You  will  be  here  to-morrow,  at  that  time,  will  you  Mr.  Wit- 
ness?— ^A.  I  will  be  here. 

Q.  At  10  o'clock?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  AusisiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  asked  .the  committee  to 
issue  subpoenas  for  a  certain  number  of  other  witnesses  who  as  yet 
have  not  appeared. 

Senator  Burrows.  Hand  me  the  list. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that 
reservation — ^that  is,  these  witnesses  who  have  not  yet  appeared,  and 
such  other  witnesses  as  their  testimony  may  disclose,  we  r^ 

Jud^  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  before  I  proceed,  to 
know  ]ust  what  their  case  is.    The  statement  is  made  about  ^  some 
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other  witnesses"  or  ^such  other  witnesses  whose  names  they  may 
disclose."    That  is  extremely  indefinite. 

Senator  Bubrows.  I  understand  from  counsel  that  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses will  be  furnished — ^will  be  furnished  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  there  are  only  three — Donohue,  "[j^rpell,  and 
Shaw.  Mrs.  Luke  has  not  yet  responded  to  the  subpoena.  Lee  O^eiU 
Browne  has  not  yet  responded.  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  yet  responded, 
nor  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Broderick — that  is,  Mr.  Broderick  is  not 
yet  testifying — ^he  has  not  yet  testified. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Broderick  is  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Brbderick  is  here,  and  I  understand  Mr. 
Browne  is  in  the  next  room. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  he? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Broderick  is  here,  and  I  understand  Mr. 
Browne  is  in  the  next  room. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then,  let  us  call  Mr.  Browne.  Mr.  Browne  may 
not  have  all  of  these  constitutional  reservations. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  understand  the  same  question  relates  to  both 
Browne  and  Broderick. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  privilege  is  only 
one  that  can  be  availed  of  by  the  witness  himself.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  availing  of  it  through  counsel,  and  Mr.  Browne  can  not  avail 
himself  of  that  so-called  privilege  that  way.  I  do  not  intend^  and  I 
hope  this  committee  will  not  conclude  that  we  have  closed  until  these 
various  witnesses  have  been  disposed  of. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  want  these  people  here,  too,  Mr.  (Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  do  not  want  them  any  worse  than  we  do,  and 
they  are  not  here.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  argument  as  to  their 
not  testifying.  Judge  Hanecy. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  shut  out  any  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Burrows.  This  is  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Certainly. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  it  is  a  committee,  and  it  is  not  trying  a 
lawsuit. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  the  committee  is  seeking  the  truth  of  this 
matter,  and  will  not  always  be  governed  by  the  regular  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  where  trials  are  in  progress.^  The  committee 
has  asked  this  witness  to  stand  aside  for  the  time  being  that  it  might 
examine  the  question  presented,  and  in"  the  meantime  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  committee  with  some  other  witness.  Judge,  have  you  any 
witness  that  you  can  present  at  this  time? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Dawson,  counsel  for  Mr. 
Broderick.  This  record  shows  at  a  number  of  different  places,  in 
executive  session  and  outside  of  it,  that  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  Mr.  Browne,  but  apparently  he  had  secreted  himself,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  only  want  to  call  Mr.  Dawson,  and  I  may  want 
Mr.  Jfixon,  to  show  that  Mr.  Dawson,  counsel  for  Mr.  Broderick, 
telephoned  to  Mr.  Nixon  for  information,  and  said  last  Saturday  that, 
he*  Mr.  Dawson,  would  have  Mr.  Broderick 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  us  have  the  testimony. 
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Judge  Haiveot.  And  that  Mr.  Nixon,  the  sergeant-ai-anns,  told— ^ 
Mr.  Austrian.  Let  him  testify. 

Thomas  Dawson,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  haying  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Judge  Haneey, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Dawson,  you  are  a  practicing  attorney  at  this  bar  and 
have  been  for  several  years  last  past? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  were  Democratic  state  senator  from  one  of  the  senatorial 
districts  from  Chicago  to  the  state  senate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  one  of  the  attorneys  for  Senator  Broderick? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Sangamon  County  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  this  honorable  committee 
whether  you  communicated  with  Mr.  Nixon,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  conmiittee,  as  to  how  he  could  subjpoena  or  get,  or  you  could  get 
for  him,  the  presence  of  Senator  Brodenck? — ^A.  I  notified  Mr.  Nixon 
on  Saturday,  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  early  part  of  ihe  afternoon, 
that  Mr.  Broderick  was  in  my  office,  and  that  I  would  see  that  he  was 
before  this  conmiittee  not  later  than  10  o'clock,  Monday  morning, 
to-day.  He  said  that  would  be  very  satisfactory.  I  told  him  at  that 
time  that  Mr.  Broderick  had  been  endeavoring  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  to  try  to  get  in  communication  with  me,  and  had  spent^  a 
large  part  of  the  previous  day  in  my  office,  probably  four  hours,  and 
that  the  first  opportunitv  I  had  to  discuss  nis  case  with  him  was  at 
that  time  when  I  notified  him. 

Q.  Were  there  any  proceedings  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Broderick 
before  the  criminal  court  of  Sangamon  County  last  week? — ^A.  Yes; 
last  Wednesday. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  of  these  matters  set  down  there — when  did 
they  start?— A.  Well 

Q.  I  want  to  know  when  you  and  Senator  Broderick  went  down 
there  in  the  cases  which  were  set  there? — A  Last  week.  I  went 
down,  I  believe,  Sunday  night 

Q.  A  week  a^o  yesterday? — ^A.  A  week  ago  yesterday,  and  I  had 
notified  him  to  oe  there  Tuesday. 

Q,  Was  he  there? — ^A.  He  was  there  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  there,  then,  after  that  up  to  what  time  1 — ^A.  Up  to 
Thursday  afternoon  about  2.30.  Senator  Broderick  remained  until 
midniffht  of  Wednesday,  and,  I  believe,  he  left  for  Chicago. 

Q.  You  got  back  Thursday  ? — ^A.  I  got  back  Thursday  night. 

Q.  You  left  there  Thursday  afternoon  about  2  o'clock,  and  got 
back  here  Thursday  night? — ^A.  Thursday  night  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Theiij  Saturday  morning  you  notified  mt.  Nixon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  You  just  answered  Judge  Hanecy  that  you  notified  Mr.  Nixon 
Saturday  morning.  Now,  do  you  wish  to  correct  that? — ^A.  Well,  if 
I  said 

Judge  Hanect.  He  didn't  say  "  Saturday  morning." 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  did.  Bead  the  last  question  and  answer  and 
see  if  that  is  not  right. 

(Last  question  and  answer  put  by  Judge  Hanecy  was  read  by  the 
reporter.) 
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Mr.  AufiTBiAN.  Yes.  Now,  do  yon  wish  to  correct  that? — ^A.  I  do 
want  to  correct  that  and  make  it  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  previoudy 
stated. 

Q.  Now,  you  represent  Senator — State  Senator — Clark,  Joe  Clark, 
a  member  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Where? 

Q.  In  any  proceedings  instituted  against  him  or  with  reference 
to  any  inquiry  arising  out  of  legislative  matters  in  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  represent,  or  have  you  ever  represented,  or  given  any 
advice,  or  advised  with  Henry  A.  Shephardi — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  advised  with  or  represented  in  any  proceedings 
arising  out  of  that  matter  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  the  same  question  with  reference  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  including  Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  represented 
Mr.  Wilson  or  advised  with  him? — ^A.  I  advised  with  him;  I  have 
advised  with  him,  yes,  many  times. 

Q.  I  mean  arising  out  of  this  subject-matter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Broderick  returned  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  Thursday  morning? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  returned  on — ^you  were  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  morning, 
were  vou  not? — ^A.  Thursday  morning 

Q.  ^ose  proceedings  were  terminated  in  Springfield  on  Wednes- 
day, were  they? — ^A.  They  were  terminated  Wedn^ay  evening. 

Q.  Wednesday  evening.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  arrived  in  Chicago, 
or  were  in  Chicago,  on  Thursday? — ^A.  Thursday  morning,  after  8 
o'clock. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Broderick  was  in  Chicago  on  Thurs- 
day?— ^A.  He  may  have  been. 

Q,  Didn't  you  see  him  here,  Mr.  Dawson — ^met  him;  hear  from 
him? — ^A.  Did  I  see  him?    No. 

Q.  Or  hear  from  him? — ^A.  I  had  a  communication  through  a 
friend  of  his;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  vou  know  a  subpcena  had  issued  by  this  honorable 
committee  for  Mr.  Broderick  before  Saturday? — ^A.  I  did  not  know 
that  a  subpcena  had  issued. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  this  committee  were  endeavoring  to  find 
Mr.  Broderick  before  Saturday? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  nor  hear  nor  communicate  with  Mr.  Broderick 
before  Saturday? — ^A.  I  telephoned  to  his  place  of  business  and  tried 
to  reach  him. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  haven't  you  been  in  and  about  this  hotel 
ever  since  last  Thursday — ^Thursday  night? — A.  I  believe  I  was  in 
this  hotd  Friday.    I  was  not  here  Thursday  night. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  haven't  you  conferred  with  Joe  Clark  in 
this  hotel  before  he  went  upon  the  witness  stand? — ^A.  I  have  talked 
to  him. 

Q,  And  Mike  Link  ? — A.  I  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  to  Mike  Link. 

Q.  Didn't  you  confer  with  Shephard  before  he  went  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  J.  H.  De  Wolf  before  he  went  upon  the  witness  stand? — 
A.  No;  I  did  not  confer  with  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? — A»  Yes ;  I  had  a 
conversation. 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Dawson,  you  say  Mr.  Broderidc  was  in  your  office 
for  several  hours? — ^A.  So  he  informed  me  Saturday. 

Q.  Had  he  been  there  the  previous  day,  on  Friday? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  For  several  hours? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  never  ascertained  that  fact,  did  you,  until  Satur- 
day?— ^A.  I  was  told  it  on  the  evening  of  Friday  by 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon. — ^A.  I  was  told  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
that  he  had  beeii  in  my  office — one  of  the  boys  telephoned  me. 

Q.  You  say  you  notified  Mr.  Nixon? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  ascertain  that  a  subpoena  had  issued  for 
Mr.  Broderick? — ^A.  I  never  really  knew  that  a  subpoena  had  issued, 
but  I  saw  a  telegram  that  had  men  sent  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  on  Wednesday  night,  which  was  received  Thursday 
morning,  and  the  clerk  told  me  that  there  was  a  telegram  for  Mr. 
Broderick. 

Q.  Did  you  open  it? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  irom  Mr.  Nixon,  sergeant-at-arms? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  opened  it  Thursda}^  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  then  knew  that  this  committee  desired  to  have  Mr. 
Broderick  attend  upon  these  hearings?— A.  Yes;  and  I  called  him 
on  the  telephone  the  very  first  opportunity  I  had. 

Q.  You  did?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  notified  Mr.  Nixon  Saturday  afternoon  that  you 
would  produce  Mr.  Broderick,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  him  that  you  would  produce  him? — ^A.  Not 
later  than  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Nixon  that  f act  ? — ^A.  One  or  2  o'clock, 
I  should  judge,  Saturday  afternoon,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Nixon  ask  you  if  he  might  subpoena  Mr.  Brod- 
erick ? — A.  I  told  him  that  would  not  be  necessary. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you  whether  he  could  subpoena  Mr.  Broderick  t — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cause  Mr.  Broderick  to  be  sub- 
poenaed Saturday  night? — ^A.  He  has  informed  me  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Broderick  subpoenaed  Saturday  night? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  he  was  by  any  of  Mr.  rfixon's  men. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Broderick  subpoenaed  Saturday  night?— A.  I  dont 
know  whether  he  was  properly  subpoenaed  or  not.  Now,  I  under- 
stand from  the  conversation  I  had 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that. — ^A.  Well,  this  relates  to  whether  he 
was  subpoenaed  or  not.  Mr.  Nixon  said  none  of  his  men  subpoenaed 
Broderick,  but  Mr.  Broderick  brought  in  here  to-day  the  copy  of  what 
purported  to  be  a  subpoena,  and  Mr.  Nixon  told  him  that  was  not 
served  by  his  men,  and  there  was  an  alteration  on  there  in  lead  pencil 
made  by  somebody,  and  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  it  was  not  his  subpoena, 
and  it  was  marked  "  Copy  of  subpoena,"  and  it  had  no  binding  force 
or  effect  at  all  on  Broderick  unless  he  acknowledged  service  <m  it 

Q.  Mr.  Nixon  told  that  ? — ^A.  He  told  him  that  a  few  minutes  aco. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  conmiittee  di- 
rected its  subpoenas  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  Mr. 
Broderick  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  communicated  with  Mr.  Hanecy  or  any  number  of 
the  lawyers  who  represent  Mr.  Lorimer  in  this  investigaticMi  with 
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reference  to  Mr.  Broderick's  appearance  here,  did  you? — ^A.  I  did 
not  discuss  Mr.  Broderick  with  Judge  Hanecy  at  all. 

Q.  At  no  time? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  desire  to  object  to  the  language  of  counsel,  and 
ask  to  have  it  stricken  out,  and  he  not  be  permitted  to  use  that  lan- 
guage. There  is  no  proceeding  that  this  committee  can  issue  that  will 
apprehend  Mr.  Broderick. 

Senator  Gamble.  Does  it  appear  that  the  subpoenas  were  issued? 

Mr.  Austian.  They  were  issued  on  the  order  of  this  honorable 
committee,  I  believe,  on  last  Friday.  I  am  not  sure.  I  mean  sub- 
poenaes,  copies  of  the  snbpoenaes.  I  think  it  was  last  Friday.  The 
original  subpoenaes  were  issued  long  before  that. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  can't  you  use  some  other  word? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Besides  "  apprehend  ? " 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes ;  some  other  word  besides  "  apprehend.'' 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  I  had  known  that  it  was  going  to  cause  all  of 
that  argument  I  would  not  have  used  that  word  for  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Gambi^b.  The  original  subpoenas  will  show  the  date  they 
were  issued. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  word  "  apprehend  "  can  be  stricken  out. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all  I  desire. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  say  you  did  not  confer  with  any  counsel  for 
Mr.  Lorimer.    Is  that  correct? — ^A.  About  what? 

Q.  About  this  matter  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Broderick  before 
this  conmiittee? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  about  whether  he  should  testify? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  heard  Judge  Hanecy's  statement  this  morning,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.  I  heard  no  statement  of  Judge  Hanecy.  About  his  testi- 
fying? 

Q.  But  you  were  here  in  the  room  ? — ^A.  I  told  Judge  Hanecy 

Q.  Just  a  moment;  I  am  cross-examining  you,  Mr.  Dawson.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  you  heard  a  statement  of  Judge 
Hanecy  with  reference  to  Broderick  testifying  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  statement  correct  or  incorrect  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  did  have  a  conference  with  Judge  H^anecy  about  Mr. 
Broderick  testifying,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  Will  you  let  me  explain? 

Q.  You  can  explain  it  when  I  am  through. — A.  All  right. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  Oh,  some  day  last  week,  before  any  subpoenas — 
before  I  knew  any  subpoenas  were  issued. 

Q.  Mr;  Dawson,  Mr.  Broderick  is  perfectly  willing  to  testify  here, 
isn't  he? — ^A.  He  has  so  stated  to  me,  and  1  have  so  stated  to  this 
committee. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  said.  I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Dawson,  if 
Mr.  Broderick  is  perfectly  willing  to  testify  to  this  committee  and 
state  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  he  knows  about,  with  refer- 
ence to  votes  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or  anything  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ix)ri- 
mer's  election,  isn't  he? — ^A.  Yes;  within  certain  limits  which  I 
stated. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  counsel 
to  go  to  work  and  inquire  as  to  the  relations  of  attorney  and  clients 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  convereation.  Counsel 
gave  a  stat^nent  as  to  that  fact  this  morning. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  have  no  objection  to  answering  it 

Senator  Paynter.  I  know  you  have  not;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  stay  here  and  investigate  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  thinks  I  ought  not 
do  it,  I  will  abandon  that  line  of  examination. 

Q.  Mr.  Dawson,  have  you  represented  Mr.  Broderick  in  all  of 
those  proceedings  at  Springfield — I  mean  in  reference  to  the  indict- 
ment of  Mr.  Broderick,  the  appearance,  and  so  forth? — ^A.  I  have. 
I  have  not  been  alone  in  representing  him. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  There  have  been  a  number 

Judge  Haneot.  I  object  to  having  him  disclose  the  confidential 
relations  between  himself  and  other  counsel. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  question  is  whether  anybody  else  repre- 
sented him. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  right.  He  may  have  been  in  conference 
with  other  counsel. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  asking  about  their  conference.  I  asked 
for  the  other  counsel  who  appeared  with  him. 

Judge  Haneot.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  withdraw  it.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Dawson,  what  was  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Broderick  in  the  case  you  represented  him  in  Springfield? — ^A. 
Bribe^. 

Q.  in  connection  with  what? — ^A.  In  connection  with  the  prom- 
ising to  pay  for  votes  for  Lorimer. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  election  of  the  Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazier.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  indictment? — ^A.  I 
have,  and  am  glad  to  furnish  it  to  the  committee;  I  brought  it  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Just  one  indictment? — ^A.  One  indictment  against  Mr.  Brod- 
erick.   You  can  have  that,  gentlemen. 

George  F.  Gloss,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy,  an^ 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  George  F.  Gloss. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Motorman  of  a  street  car. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  Chicago,  111. 

Q.  What  division  of  the  city,  or  what  line? — ^A.  On  the  Ogden 
avenue  line. 

Q.  That  runs  from  downtown  here  out  west? — ^A.  Out  to  Fortieth 
avenue  and  Ogden. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  wife's  name? — A.  Ella. 

Q,  Have  you  any  children  ? — ^A.  Three. 

Q.  Have  you  a  boy  who  has  an  anniversary  of  his  birthday  on 
the  26th  of  Majr  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  old  is  he? — A.  He  was  7  the  26th  day  of  last  May, 

Q,  What  is  his  name? — ^A.  Greorge  Frederick  Milton  Gloss, 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  him  before  you  came  to  Chicago} — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  him,  and  where? — ^A.  I  first  knew 
him  about  five  years  ago,  about  the  11th — ^between  the  6th  and  11th 
of  January,  last  January. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  O'Fallon,  111.,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Collinsville; 
I  met  him  at  all  these  places. 

Q.  Was  he  a  conductor  at  that  time,  a  street-car  conductor? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  a  motonnan  ? — ^A.  I  was  motorman ;  yes,  sir ; 
and  conductor ;  I  worked  as  motorman  and  conductor,  both,  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  have  a  run  together  at  any  time? — ^A.  No;  we 
never  had  a  regular  run  toother  as  regular  conductor  and  motor- 
man,  but  I  have  run  with  him  at  different  times  when  I  was  on  the 
extra  list. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Charles  A.  White  here  on  the  Sunday  before 
Senator  Lorimer  was  elected;  that  was  the  Sunday  before  the  26th 
of  May,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  with  Charles  A.  White  to  Van  Buren  street  down 
State  on  tnat  occasion  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  ffot  down  to  State  street  did  you  say  to  Mr.  White: 
*' YHiite,  it  would  seem  that  you  will  soon  elect  a  man  down  there; 
who  do  you  think  it  will  be? "  Did  you  say  that  to  White? — ^A.  In 
substance ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  aid  White  say  to  you,  in  response  to  that  question, "  I  don't 
know  ? " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  Mr,  White  following  that — did  Wliite  then 
say  to  you  following  that:  "What  do  you  think  about  this  man 
Lorimer?" — ^A.  In  substance;  yes.  "Think"  or  "know,"  I  would 
not  say  which,  "  think  "  or  "  know." 

Q.  What  do  you  think  or  know  about  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  White  in  reply :  "  I  do  not  know  pernonally, 
but  the  boys  told  me  that  he  is  a  good  friend  of  the  street-car  men ; 
he  has  done  them  many  a  favor?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  White  then  say,  "  So  I  have  heard  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  White  at  the  Briggs  House  in  July,  1909? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  July  or  August,  but — ^no,  I  don't 
think  it  was  July.  It  was  later  than  that.  It  was  just  before  the 
street-car  men's  convention  in  Toronto,  Canada,  because  we  discussed 
about  the  delegates  who  were  going  to  be  sent  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Charles  A.  White  ? ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  at  the  Briggs  House  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  did  you  say  to  White:  "How  did  it  hap- 
pen? "  and  did  White,  in  reply,  say  to  you:  "  I  am  low  down  on  the 
fist,  and  when  they  came  to  my  name  I  was  so  excited  as  to  what  to 
do  that  I  just  hallooed  out '  Lorimer.' " — ^A.  I  wish  you  would  repeat 
the  first  part  of  that  question  again. 

Q,  In  that  conversation  did  you  say  to  White,  "  How  did  it  hap- 
pen? " — ^A.  That  is  not  just  right.  I  said  to  him:  " I  see  you  voted 
for  Lorimer  J  how  did  it  happen?  " 

Q,  And  did  White,  in  reply,  say  to  you,  "I  am  low  down  on  the 
list,  and  when  they  came  to  my  name  I  was  so  excited  as  to  what  to 
do  that  I  just  hallooed  out '  Lorimer '  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  did  you  then  ask  White  how  White's  real  estate  busmess 
was,  and  did  white  say  "  not  very  well ?  " — ^A.  Now,  I  dont  know 
whether  it  was  real  estete  business  or  whether  it  was  the  insurance 
business.  He  was  in  the  insurance  business  and  real  estate  business 
both,  but  I  asked  him  with  reference  to  one;  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Did  he  answer  "  not  very  well  ?  " — A.  "  Not  very  welL"  ^ 

Q,  On  that  occasion  did  you  say  to  White, "  What  are  you  going  to 
do?"— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  White  answer,  "I  am  trying  to  get  a  federal  Job;  I 
am  up  here  to  see  Lorimer  now  before  he  is  going  away  to  Europe 
to-morrow?" — ^A.  Well,,  as  far  as  " to-morrow,'°  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  "  to-morrow  "  he  said  "  or  soon,"  but  it  was  one  or  the 
other. 

Q,  Is  that  the  rest — is  the  rest  of  that  right? — ^A.  In  substance 

Q.  And  did  White  say  to  you,  "  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a  lob  ss 
reporter  on  an  ocean  vessel  at  $3,500  a  year,  or  try  to  get  a  joD  as  a 
secret-service  man  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  White  take  a  round  trip  on  your  street  car — take  a  round 
trip  around  the  loop — from  Fortieth  avenue  and  back  again  to  Lake 
street  and  Fifth  avenue  ? — ^A.  No ;  that  is  not  just  quite  right.  He  got 
on  at  Lake  and  Fifth  avenue  and  made  a  complete  circle  and  went  to 
Fortieth  avenue  and  back,  and  back  by  Fifth  avenue  and  Lake  and 
went  around  as  far  as  Clark  and  Wa^ington.  He  got  off  at  Clark 
street  and  Washington  instead  of  Lake  and  Fifth  avenue. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  White,  "  Charley,  how  about  your  job? " 
and  then  did  White  say,  "  I  didn't  get  the  jobs  I  was  talking  about, 
but  they  offered  me  a  job  in  the  county  building  at  $70  a  month,  and 
I  tumeid  it  down?  " — A.  Seventy-five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Seventy- five  dollars.  I  think  that  was  a  stenographic  error 
there. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  24th  day  of  May,  1909  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sidney  Yarbrough  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  I  will  state  the  purpose  of  my  objection. 
On  cross-examination — just  you  refresh  your  recollection  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  there  will  be  no  dispute  about  tne  record,  because  I  have  it 
here  that  Mr.  White  testified  that  Mr.  Browne  came  to  his  room  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  May  and  asked  him  to  come  to  his  room.  Now, 
that  is  the  entire  direct  examination  on  that  subject;  that  he  went  to 
his  room,  and  then  they  had  a  discussion  in  the  room.  On  cross- 
axamination  Judge  Hanecy  put  this  question  to  Mr.  White: 

*'  Q.  Between  10  o'clock  at  night  and  2  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A. 
Yes,  sir."  That  is  the  time  he  asked  him  to  come  to  his  room.  "And 
he  [referring  to  Yarborough]  was  in  your  room  when  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne  went  there  and  askea  you  to  go  to  his  room."  That  is  on 
cross-examination.  Then  I  objected  as  immaterial,  etc.  Now,  I  want 
to  present  this  statement  of  fact  and  law  to  this  committee.  There  is 
no  testimony  in  this  record  as  to  anything  that  transpired  in  White's 
room  on  the  night  of  May  24,  1909,  except  the  testunony  of  White 
that  Browne  came  to  White's  room  and  asked  him  to  go  to  his  room 
that  night  of  May  24.  On  cross-examination  Judge  Hanecy  asked 
him  who  was  in  the  room,  and  then  the  objection;  the  objection  was 
overruled ;  the  committee  ruled  to  answer,  and  he  answered,  "  Otis  and 
Sidney  Yarborough.'^  Now,  counsel  puts  a  question  to  the  witness. 
It  is  a  preliminary  question,  but  I  desire  to  object  at  this  time,  if 
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he  saw  Sidney  Yarborough  on  the  24th  of  May.  It  is  eventually  for 
the  purpose  of  impeaching  Mr.  White  in  his  answer  on  cross-exami- 
nation as  to  who  was  in  his  room  on  the  24th  of  May.  Now,  I  submit 
to  this  conmiittee  that  that  is  a  collateral  issue ;  it  is  not  a  substantive 
issue,  because  there  is  no  testimony  in  this  record  as  to  any  conver- 
sation had  in  Whitens  room  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  the  law  in  this 
State  is,  and  the  law  everywhere  is,  that  you  can  not  impeach  a  wit- 
ness on  an  immaterial  and  collateral  issue,  and  I  have  the  books 
here  if  the  committee  desires  to  see  them.  I  desire  to  make  that 
statement. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  intend  to  ^ow,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
what  Mr.  White  testified  took  place  between  himself  and  A&.  Browne 
on  the  occasion  of  the  24th,  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909.  I 
think  Mr.  White  said  it  was  some  time  between  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  2  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  this  conversation  took 
place.  He,  Sidney  Yarborough,  and  Otis  Yarborough  were  in  his 
room  at  Springfield  on  that  occasion,  and  that  Browne  came  into 
his  room,  got  him,  took  him  out,  and  that  it  was  there,  while  in 
Browne's  room,  that  the  proposition  was  made — ^the  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  White  was  to  vote  for  Lorimer  and  be  paid  for  it 
$1,000,  and  that  White  went  back  again,  as  I  am  informed,  went  back 
again  into  the  room,  where  White  says — that  Browne  went  back  into 
the  room,  where  Wliite  says  the  two  i  arboroughs  were  in  bed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  not  in  the  record. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  say  I  am  going  to  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Austrian.  All  right. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  called  this  witness  out  of  the  order  for  the 
purpose  of — ^at  the  request  of  the  hcmorable  chairman  and  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  us  have  the  situation. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all  in  the  record ;  I  will  read  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  got  the  record  here,  and  I  presume  you  have. 
On  direct  examination — Judge  Hanecy,  will  you  please  correct  me,  if 
you  think  I  misstate  the  record. 

Judge  Hanect.  No;  I  will  not  undertake  such  a  herculean  task. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Because  your  mind  is  not  capable,  perhaps. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  think,  probably,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  controversy  between  counsel  had  better  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  So  that  there  might  not  be  any  controversy  as  to 
the  record,  I  asked  Judge  Hanecy  to  correct  me. 

Senator  Burrows.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  he  did  not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  record. 

Judge  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Yarborough? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  witness  answer. 

The  Witness.  Did  you  say  answer? 

Judge  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Yarborough  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — ^A.  About  five  and  one-half 
years,  probably  a  little  over. 

Q.  Tftie  last  five  and  one-half  years  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  him  on  £he  24th  of  May,  1909  ? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment.  I  not  only  desire  to  object  for  the 
reasons  stated,  but  object  to  counsel  testifying. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  objection  is  sustained  whenever  counsel 
on  either  side  testify. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  not  what  I  am  doing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  reading  from  the  testimony  that  was  taken  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  could  not  be  from  the  testimony,  because 
neither  Sidney  nor  Otis  Yarborough  have  testified. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Sidney  Yarborough  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  Let  him  ask  him  when  he  met  him,  if 
you  permit  this  testimony  to  be  in. 

Judge  Hanecy.  When  was  it  you  met  him   on  that  day? 
A.  I  met  him  that  evening.    He  went  home  with  me  on  my  car,  and 
stayed  at  my  house. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  meet  him,  about? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
say  exactlv;  I  think  he  made  one  trip  with  me  before  we  went  home. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  in  the  evening,  or  later? — A.  It  was  about  some- 
where around  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you — that  you  started  to  go  to  your  house? — ^A.  That  I 
first  met  him  that  night. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  with  him  to  your  house? — ^A.  Somewhere 
between  12  and  1  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  at  that  time? — ^A.  1064  Springfield  avenue, 
I  think  it  was^  or  1046 — 1064, 1  think,  is  correct 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Sidney  Yarborough  remain  at  your  house  that 
night? — ^A.  He  stayed  there  all  night;  got  up  next  morning  and  my 
wife  prepared  breakfast  for  him,  and  he  went  away  and  took  some 
papers  out  of  his  grip  that  morning  and  came  back  that  evening  and 
ate  supper. 

Q.  What  morning  was  that  that  he  ate  breakfast  at  your  house? — 
A.  Mav  25,  1909. 

Q.  What  evening  was  it  he  came  back  to  your  house? — A.  May  25. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  said  he  came  back  the  same  evening. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes. 

A.  The  same  evenin<^,  and  he  got  his  grip  and  I  took  him  to  the 
train  while  I  was  working  on  the  car. 

Q.  Did  he  get  on  your  car  May  25,  1909? — ^A.  He  got  on  the  car 
in  the  evening;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  about  what  time.  I 
went  to  work  in  the  evening,  but  I  went  from  home,  and  he  made  a 
trip  and  a  half  with  me  and  I  left  him  off  at  State  street  and  Ran- 
dolph or  Washington,  I  do  not  know  which,  and  showed  him  the  way 
to  tne  Illinois  Central  depot. 

Q.  You  mean  he  made  a  round  trip  and  a  half? — ^A.  Downtown 
and  back  to  Fortieth  and  back  to  State  to  either  Randolph  or  Wash- 
ington ;  I  am  almost  certain  it  was  Washington,  thou^. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  that  you  separated  from  him  that  he 
started  to  the  Illinois  Central  depot? — ^A.  I  should  judge  about  8  or 
9  o'clock;  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  Did  Sydney  Yarborough  say  to  you  where  he  was  going?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Illinois  Central  depot. 
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Q.  Well,  did  he  say  what  train  he  was  going  to  take  or  to  what 
place? — ^A.  lie  was  going  to  Springfield. 

Q.  Illinois? — ^A.  On  the  Illinois  CentraL 

Q.  Sprin^eld,  HI.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sydney  Yarborough  deep  all  night  at  your  place  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1909  ? — ^A.  From  1  o'clock,  or  probably  a  little  later ; 
we  sat  up  and  talked  a  little  before  we  went  to  bed,  until  my  wife 
made  me  go  to  bed. 

Q.  Where  in  your  house  did  he  sleep  that  night;  what  room? — ^A. 
In  the  front  room,  front  bedroom — ^not  the  frcxit  parlor,  but  the  front 
bedroom. 

Q.  Did  jTOur  wife  know  he  was  coming  to  stay  there  all  night? — ^A. 
Not  that  night ;  she  was  expecting  him  the  night  before.  I  told  her 
on  Sunday  that  Sydney  and  Otis  both  were  coming  with  me,  but  thejr 
did  not  come  home  wi&  me  on  the  night  of  the  23a.  She  was  expect- 
ing them  on  the  night  of  the  23d. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  between  Sydney  Yarborough  or  your  wife 
or  your  boy  in  connection  with  your  boy's  birthday — the  anniversary 
of  his  birth — ^which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  May? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
gave  my  boy  25  cents  to  get  a  ball  mit.  He  wanted  a  bat^  but  he 
would  not  let  him  have  it,  out  to  get  a  ball  mit  instead  for  his  birth- 
day, on  the  26th  of  May. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Svdney  Yarborough  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  he  came  up  here  from  Springfield  or  how  he  was  going 
back  to  Springfield? — ^A.  Not  how  he  came  up;  but  that  morning, 
when  he  was  going  away,  on  the  25th,  he  got  his  grip  to  get  some 
papers  and  brought  it  into  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Into  your  kitchen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  said  he  was — ^I  don't 
just  remember  exactly  how  he  said  it^  but  he  said  his  railroad  fare  did 
not  cost  him  anything,  that  he  was  riding  on  White's  pass. 

Q.  I  show  you  pass  No.  131165,  Illinois  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  ask  you  if  you  ever  saw  it  before. — A.  I  saw  that  signa- 
ture of  White's  before ;  I  do  not  know  if  I  saw  that  pass  exactly. 

Q.  Is  tiiat  the  pass,  or  one  like  it,  that  he  showed  you? — ^A.  I  did 
not  see  it  that  morning;  he  just  simply  held  it ;  I  did  not  see  the  form 
of  the  pass,  or  what  it  was;  he  just  said  it  was  a  pass.  White's,  that 
he  was  riding  on. 

Q.  I  show  you  ticket  from  book  No.  131165,  coupon  No.  28,  coupon 
pass,  1909,  Illinois  Central  Railway,  and  adk  you  whether  you  ever 
saw  that  b&fore  [handing  paper  to  witness]. — A.  It  is  almost  rubbed 
out  here. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  know  it  is. — ^A.  Rubbed  off  so  much  I  can  hardly  tell  it 
I  believe  that  is  the  one  he  had. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  name  "Charles  White"  on  that  ticket? — A. 
"  Charles  "  is  plain,  but  "  White  "  is  not  any  more,  or  the  "A"  you 
can  hardly  see  it  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  want  a  pair  of  glasses;  maybe  you  can  see  it  with 
glasses  ? — ^A.  Probably  if  you  put  it  over  something  you  can  see.  You 
can  see  mucH  plainer  now. 

Q.  Whose  nandwriting  is  the  name  "Charles  White"  in? — A. 
Sydney  Yarborourib's. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Do  you  want  to  see  this  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 
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Judge  Hanegy.  I  desire  to  offer  this  in  evid^ioe,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Any  objection? 

Mr,  Austrian.  Nothing  except  the  objection  I  made  before* 

Judge  Hanegy.  I  have  not  identified  the  names. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  has  no  phice  in  this  record  at  all. 

Judge  Hanegy.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  Sydney 
Yarborough  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  White?— A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Showing  witness  what? 

Judge  Hanegy.  Showing  witness  coupon  No.  28. 

A.  That  is  the  same  one  you  showed  me  a  little  while  ago;  I  saw 
it  before. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  I  picked  it  out  of  48  over  at  the  trial  of  Lee  O^Neil 
Browne  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  state  attorney's  assistants, 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  a  gentleman  named  Hull,  I  believe,  and  one  otiier 
gentleman — I  don't  know  his  name — of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Q.  Hull  was  the ^A.  The  man  who  had  these  tickets,  and  had 

them  in  his  charge. 

Q.  They  had  how  many  of  them  ? — ^A.  Forty-three. 

Q.  Were  they  spread  out  on  a  table? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object,  as  to  whether  they  were  spread  out  on  a 
table  or  not.    He  said  he  took  them  out  of  48. 

Judge  Hanegy.  How  did  you  take  this  one  out  of  the  48? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object,  whether  with  his  left  hand  or  his  right 
hand ;  it  don't  make  any  diifference. 

Judge  Hanrgy.  It  is  a  question  of  looking  at  them,  not  with  his 
hands. 

A.  Do  vou  want  me  to  explain?  Mr.  O'Donnell  came  and  got  me 
in  the  hallway  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  identify  Mr.  Tar- 
borough's  handwriting  and  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could.  He  said, 
'^  Come  in  here,"  and  took  me  in  the  room  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  state  attomev's  assistants,  Mr.  Hull,  and  another  gentleman, 
and  said,  "  See  ir  you  can  pick  Sydney  Yarborough's  signature  out 
of  there."  I  started  in,  they  were  standing  up  on  a  stack,  and  I 
went  down  a  little  piece,  and  says,  "  This  is  Otis  Yarborough's  hand- 
writing, it  is  not  Sydney's."    I  picked  out  five  of  Otis. 

Q.  Whose  name  did  he  sign  ? — ^A.  Charles  A.  'White. 

Q.  He  signed  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  came  down  to  that  coupon  and  seen  the  famil- 
iarity of  the  handwriting  and  identified  it  as  Sydney  Yarborough's 
and  laid  it  to  one  side  and  went  on  through  the  rest,  and  I  pidced 
that  one  up  and  held  it  up  and  some  one  said,  I  do  not  remember 
who.  "  What  do  you  think  about  that,"  and  I  said,  "  It  is  Sydney 
Yaroorough's  handwriting." 

Q.  That  is  the  name  of  Charles  A.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanegy.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  in  evidence,  book 
No.  131165,  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company,  good  for  one  laip 
within  the  limits  and  upon  the  conditions  named  in  covers,  when 
detached  by  conductor.  The  name  Charles  A.  White  in  writing,  and 
then  below  it  in  print  "  Must  be  signed  in  presence  of  conductor," 
and  then  a  punch — conductor's  punch — through  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  "  White  "  on  the  left  hand,  across  the  left  hand  "  coupon  pass, 
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1909  ^  and  across  the  right  hand,  "  coupon  No.  28,"  and  on  the  re- 
verse side  "  honored  for  passage  on  tram  No." — these  words  are  in 
print,  and  in  blue  pencil  "  17."  "  Date  "  in  print  and  then  "  6-25  " 
in  blue  pencil,  "  1909  "  in  print  "  From  Cho,"  I  think,  "  To  Spril  " 
something.  "Punch here,^  and  then  "  Browne  "  in  blue  pencil,  under 
it  "  conductor."  And  at  thid  margin  on  an  upright  line  the  figures 
"  13  "  with  a  line  under  and  then  '^3." 

Q.  I  show  YOU  card  that  I  first  handed  you.  No.  131165,  and  ask 
you  in  whose  nandwriting  the  words,  the  name  at  the  bottom,  are? — 
A.  Charles  A.  White. 

Q.  Is  that  his  handwriting  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  correct  the  reading  of  the 
signature  to  the  little  coupon.  No.  28?  Between  the  word  "  Chas." 
and  "  White  "  is  the  letter  "A." 

Senator  Frazier.  The  exhibit  will  be  copied  in  the  record.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  read  it  at  all. 

Jud^  Hanect.  That  handwriting  is  Charles  A.  White's? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  train  Sydney  Yarborough  was  going  to 
Springfield  on? — A.  No;  I  did  not.  He  told  me  he  would  leave — 
the  way  I  understood  him,  he  was  to  leave  between  10  or  11  o^clock, 
some  time  around  there,  at  that  time. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  25th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  White  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  time? — A. 
I  saw  White  and  Sydney  and  Otis  Yarborough  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
vious to  Lorimer's  dection  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1909. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  I  met  them  at  the  Briggs  House;  I  got  there  and 
we  walked  down  State  street  to  Van  Buren  street,  and  at  Washing- 
ton— ^not  Washington,  at  Randolph  and  La  Salle  streets — and  di- 
rected the  two  Yarborough  boys  how  to  get  onto  my  car  to  come 
home  and  stay  aU  night  with  me  on  the  night  of  the  28a,  but  they  did 
not  show  up. 

Q.  They  did  not  show  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  did  White  go,  if  you  know,  on  the  Sunday,  the  23d  ? — 
A.  Where  did  he  go? 

Q.  Yes;  did  he  go  back  to  your  house  or  some  other  place? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  left  all  three  of  them  at  Randolph. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  that  you  knew  of  White,  then? — ^A.  The  last 
I  knew  of  him  from  tliere? 

Q.  I  mean  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Haneot.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  You  have  a  very  good  memory,  have  you?— A.  Well,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Just  loo^  over  there. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Austrian,  I  am  not  quite  through;  will  you 
pardon  me? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  through. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  did,  but  I  had  forgotten  one  thing,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  it  now. 

Q.  You  were  a  witness  in  the  last  trial  of  People  v.  Browne  here  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  testified  on  what  date  there? — A.  Well,  I  testified 
three  or  four  days;  I  was  on  the  stand,  I  think,  four  times. 

Q.  Well,  the  last  time;  do  you  remember  what  the  last  date  was! — 
A.  No ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  testify  in  that  trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  relation  to  these  same  matters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object 

Judge  Hanecy.  Were  you  indicted 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  move  that  be  stricken  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  will  be  out.    Go  right  on. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Were  you  indicted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  testified  in  the  Browne  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  with  reference  to  the  date  of  your  testimony? — ^A.  About 
the  26th — I  do  not  know  just  when  I  was  indicted,  to  tell  the  truth. 
I  seen  it  in  the  papers  the  first  I  knew  of  it,  and  I  went  up  there 

Q.  What  were  you  indicted  for? — ^A.  For  perjuiy. 

Q.  For  doing  what? — ^A.  Claiming  that  Svdney  xarborough  slept 
in  my  house  on  the  night  of  the  24th  day  of  May. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  tried  on  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  indictment  is  still  pending? — ^A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  how  long  it  was  after  you  testified  before 
ou  were  indicted? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  exactly.    I  do  not  know  when 

was  indicted  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  time,  whether  a  day ^A.  I  should 

judge 

Q.  Or  a  week  or A.  Two  days ;  one  or  two  days. 

Q.  Yes;  a  couple  of  days  later.  Were  you  arrested  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — ^A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  an  officer — jon  never  came  in  there  to  the  state's 
attorney's  office  and  gave  bail  ? — A.  Well,  I  seen  it  in  the  paper,  and 
I  went  down  to  see  an  attorney  and  went  with  the  attomev  to  get 
my  bail.    I  got  my  bail  and  went  to  the  state's  attorney's  ofiice. 

Q.  And  were  you  taken  any  place  then? — ^A.  I  was  taken  up  in 
front  of  Judge  Kersten's  court  to  give  bail  in  front  of  the  jury  that 
was  trying  Lee  O'Neill  Browne. 

Q.  The  same  jury  before  whom  you  had  testified  a  couple  of  days 
before  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  the  court  in  session  and  the  jury  there  and  the  pro- 
ceedings going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  — ,  the  lawyer,  I  can  not 
think  of  his  name  now 

Q.  Fairbanks? — A.  No;  the  lawyer  of  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  Mr.  Forrest? — A.  Mr.  Forrest  was  making  an  argument  when 
I  came  in. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  charge  of  the  state's  attorney? — ^A.  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  deputy  sheriff;  I  do  not  know  the  man  who  took  me 
up  there.  I  do  not  know;  he  never  put  me  under  arrest;  he  went 
up  there  with  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  alL 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Gloss,  with  whom  did  you  go  over  to  the  criminal  court 
building  that  day  ?    Speak  up  lou3. — ^A.  Tom  Brady. 

Q.  Tom  Brady  was  your  lawyer,  was  he  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  your  lawyer? — ^A.  James  Brady. 
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Q-.Tom  Brady  was  the  brother  of  your  lawyer,  wasn't  he? — A.  I 
could  not  s^. 

Q.  Tom  jDrady  went  over  there  with  you  at  the  direction  of  your 
lawyer,  didn't  he? — ^A.  As  I  said  before:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  please ? — A.  xes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  wherever  they  directed  you  to  go ;  to  any  place, 
did  you? — A.  Where  they  directed  me 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  question? — ^A.  I  went  where  they 
directed  me. 

Q.  And  your  lawyer  was  with  you  while  you  gave  bond  and  came 
up  and  appeared  before  the  judge  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  forced  to  go  anywhere  where  you  did  not  want  to 
go  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  I  was  forced ;  1  was  told  to  go  up 
mto  Jud^e  Kersten's  court. 

Q.  And  you  went  up  there  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  lawyer  accompanied  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  bail  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Gloss,  come  back.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not 
you  have  a  good  memory? — A.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  know  as  a  man 
is  the  jud^  of  his  own  memory. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  think ;  do  you  have  a  good  memory  ? — A.  I 
judge  I  have  a  fair  memory ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  exactly  what  occurred  on  the  24th,  25th,  and 
26th,  1909,  don't  you  ?— A.  if ot  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  you  miow  everything  that  occurred  with  reference  to  the 
trips  you  made,  the  places  you  made,  the  place  you  met  this  Sydney 
Yarborough,  don't  you? — A.  The  trips  I  made  on  my  car? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  time  I  went  to  work  on  my 
car. 

Q.  You  met  Otis  and  Sydnev  Yarborough  on  the  24th  of  May  ? — 
A.  On  the  24th  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  did  not  meet  the  two  Yarboroughs. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  meet  either  one  of  them  ? — ^A.  I  met  him • 

Q.  Who?— A.  Sydney. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  On  my  car. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  About  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  That  is  correct ;  that  is  correct 

Q.  And  you  have  that  date  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind,  have  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  you  tell  us  the  date — and  you  can  not  tell  us  the  date 
you  were  indicted  in  Cook  County,  111.,  this  year,  within  two  months; 
IS  that  correct? — A.  I  do  not  know  when  I  was  indicted. 

Q.  Oive  the  date  that  you  went  to  the  criminal  court  and  gave  bail 
on  the  indictment  you  have  spoken  of. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  exactly  give  the  date. 

Q.  Mr.  Gloss,  you  do  not  want  this  committee  to  understand  from 
anything  you  have  testified  about  that  you  saw  Charles  A.  White  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  do  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  on  the  25th  of  May  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Or  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909?— A.  I  did  not  see  him  on  the 
26th ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  26th?— A.  Nor  the  25th. 

Q.  Nor  the  24th?— A.  Nor  the  24th. 
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Q.  Mr.  Gloss^  how  often  did  you  change  your  testimony  iij  the 
criminal  court  m  the  case  of  People  v.  Browne? — ^A.  I  never  did 
change  it. 

Q.  Never  did  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Browne  that  you  were 
a  conductor  or  motorman  on  the  trip  that  Sydney  Yarborough  rode 
on  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  with  you  ? — ^A.  I  was  a 
motorman ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  change  it  at  any  time  with  reference  to  your  hav- 
ing^been  a  passenger  on  that  car? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  You  never  did  change  your  testimony  in  any  respect  in  the 
case  of  People  v.  Browne? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  to  so  back  on  the  stand  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  your  testimony? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Gloss,  are  you  an  expert  of  handwriting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  daim  to  be. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  seen  Sydney  or  Otis  Yarborough  write  the 
name  of  Charles  A.  White? — A.  Did  you  say  Sydney  or  Otis? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Otis,  I  could  not  say  very  much ;  I  had  not  seen 
Otis  write  very  much;  only  received  letters  frcnn  him;  but  Sydney's, 
he  used  to  sign  my  name  and  his  name  for  nearly  two  years — ^I  used 
to  sign  my  name  under  his  name  for  nearly  two  years. 

Q.  When  he  signed  his  name  over  your  name,  did  he  sign  his  name 
"  Charles  A.  AVhite?  " — A.  He  used  to  sign  his  name. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  Sydney  or  Otis  Yarborough  sign  the 
name  of  Charles  A.  White  ? — A.  I  never  seen  him  sign  the  name  of 
Charles  A.  White. 

Q.  You  said  you  picked  it  out.  Did  you  ever  see  a  si^ature  other 
than  the  two  signatures  here,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Sydney  or 
Otis  Yarborough  or  Charles  A.  Wliite? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Q.  Mr.  Gloss,  you  say  you  testified  in  the  criminal  court  and  picked 
out  that  signature  out  ot  43 ;  is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  trial  in  the  criminal  court,  didn't  you  testify  that 
another  ticket  or  slip  or  pass  ticket  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Sydney 
Yarborough,  which,  as  a  matter  fact,  you  thereafter  said  was  not 
in  his  handwriting  but  was  a  copy? — A.  I  never  said  anvthing  about 
not  being  in  his  handwriting  or  that  it  was  a  copy.  He  handed  me — 
I  had  this  one — he  had  this  one  in  his  hand  and  turned  it  around  and 
put  another  one  in  his  hand,  and  I  supposed  he  had  the  same  one  in 
his  hand. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you  to  look  at  it  carefully  and  hand  it  to  the 
judge? — ^A.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  hand  it  to  the  judge.  He  handed 
it  to  the  judge  himself. 

Q.  But  he  asked  you  to  look  at  it  carefully? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  And  then  you  identified  it  as  the  signature  of  Sydnev  Yarbor- 
ough of  Charles  A.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  but  I  did  not  look 
at  it. 

Q.  Oh,  you  did  not.  Now,  Mr.  Gloss,  you  say  you  recall  a  conver- 
sation had  with  Mr.  White  on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  date  that  that  was  on,  please  ? — ^A.  That  was 
on  the  2dd  of  May,  1909. 
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Q.  And  you  and  White  discussed  the  election,  or  coming  election, 
did  you? — A.  Did  not  exactly  discuss  it.    I  just  asked  him 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  him  f — A.  I  told  him  I  supposed  they  would 
elect  a  Senator. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  said — ^I  asked  him  who  it  would  be, 
and  he  said,  "  I  don't  know." 

Q.  Yes;  what  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  said,  "  I  don't  know." 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say  then? — A.  Well,  he  asked  me  what  I 
knew  about  Senator  liOrimer,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  him 
T)ersonally ;  that  the  boys  told  me  that  he  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
street  car  men  and  done  them  many  favors. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  can  remember  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  entire  conversation,  is  it? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  can 
remember  in  regard  to  the  Senator. 

Q.  And  that  took  place  a  year  ago  May  of  this  year;  is  that 
correct? — ^A.  Twenty-third  of  May,  1909. 

Q.  The  23d  of  May,  1909  ?  When  for  the  first  time  did  you  detail 
that  conversation  to  anyone? — ^A.  Along  the  Saturday  before  the 
Ijee  O'Neil  Browne  case. 

Q,  In  June  of  this  year,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  It  was  in  June,  I  think. 

Q.  May  or  June  of  this  year? — A.  Yes;  it  was  the  Saturday  before 
the  defense  started  there. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1910,  wasn't  it? — A.  Well,  they 
got  a  book  of  mine;  if  I  had  that,  I  could  tell.  They  got  a  boidk  of 
mine. 

Q.  It  was  this  summer? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  18th  day,  either 
May  or  June. 

Q.  1910?— A.  1910;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  time,  up  to  that  time,  that  you  had 
detailed  that  conversation  to  anyone.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  is  correct 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  meet  White  after  the  election  of  Lorimer? — 
A.  When  did  I  meet  him  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  met  him  at  the  Brig^  House. 

Q.  When? — A.  It  was  just  a  short  time  before  the  street-car  men's 
convention  at  Toronto,  Canada- I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Well,  about  when? — ^A.  Just  a  short  time — I  do  not  know 
when  that  was;  it  was  just  before  Labor  Day;  I  did  not  see  him  prob- 
ably for  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  What  month? — ^A.  August.  I  suppose. 

Q.  August,  1909? — ^A.  I  think  it  must  be  August;  Labor  Day 
comes  in  September — the  first  Monday  in  September. 

Q.  Well,  August,  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then^  you  did  have  a  talk  with  him  about  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer,  dm  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? — ^A.  "  I  seen  you  voted  for  Sen- 
ator Lorimer." 

Q.  Well,  were  you  surprised  when  you  heard  he  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer? — ^A.  On,  no. 

Q.  That  had  taken  place  several  months  before;  hadn't  it? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Where  did  that  take  place? — ^A.  He  said  he  had.  I  asked  him 
how  it  came  about. 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  he  said :  "  It  is  like  this,  George.  You  know 
I  am  away  down  on  the  list,  and  when  they  came  down  to  my  name 
I  was  excited,  and  I  just  simply  hollered  out '  Lorimer.' " 

Q.  You  have  known  him  a  good  many  years? — ^A.  Oh,  five  and  a 
half  years. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  many  years,  isn't  it  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  was  or  an  excitable  character,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
about  that. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  judge  him  to  be  of  an  excitable  character? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  evince  any  interest  or  surprise  when  he  said,  "  I  voted 
for  him ;  I  got  excited? ''  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  would  not  vote  for 
him ? — A.  No:  he  never  told  me  that. 

Q.  In  any  discussion  you  ever  had  with  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  whether  or  not  he  had  gotten  anything 
for  voting,  for  him  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  not? — ^A.  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Gloss,  in  any  of  your  conversations  with  Mr.  White,  did 
you  and  he  ever  discuss  with  reference  to  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  money  paid  through  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  for  le^s- 
lative  matters? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Never?— A.  Never. 

Q.  And  he  never  told  you  that  he  did  or  did  not  get  any  money! — 
A.  No,  sir;  never  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  Haneot.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mrs.  Gloss. 

Mrs.  Ella  Gloss,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  dulj 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hanecy  and  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Mj[  name  is  Mrs.  Ella  Gloss. 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  the  last  witness  who  left  the  chair,  are 
you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  1925  South  Central  Park  avenue. 

Q.  That  is  your  present  residence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  children? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  have  three  children. 

Q.  Have  you  one  who  has  an  anniversary  of  a  birthday  on  the 
26th  of  May  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that,  a  bov  or  a  girl  ? — A.  A  boy. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ? — ^A.  Seven  yeajrs. 

Q.  Seven  years  now  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  May,  1909? — ^A.  Springfield  avenue. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number? — ^A.  I  do  not  exactly. 

Q.  Was  it  1064?— A.  Something— ten  something,  1063^r  1064. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  near  enough. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  at  O'Fallon,  HI.  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  I  should 
judge  about  three  years  and  a  half — four  years. 

Q.  In  O'Fallon  most  of  the  time? — ^A.  les,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  met  him  up  here  occasionally  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Yarboroiigh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Otis  Yarborough? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Sidney  Yarborough  ?— A.  I  should 
judge  about  the  same  time — five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  had  been  there  at  O'Fallon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  husband  was  a  street-car  man,  a  conductor  or  motorman, 
at  O'Fallon,  HI.?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  here  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Sidney  Yarborough  at  your  house  on  Springfield  avenue, 
in  Chicago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Mav. 

Q.  What  May,  of  this  year  or  last  year? — A.  Or  last  year. 

Q.  The  24th  of  May  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  there  ? — A.  Why,  he  came  there  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  He  came  in  the  evening? — ^A.  At  night,  I  should  say;  he  came 
with  my  husband. 

_Q.  Came  when  your  husband  quit  work,  and  went  home  with 
him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  there  all  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  have  breakfast  there  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  away  then  ? — A.  He  went  away ;  yes,  sir ;  for  the  day. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When?— A.  That  night. 

Q.  That  is  the  night  of  what?— A.  The  26th. 

Q.  Of  May?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  breakfast  at  your  house  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  breakfast  and  serve  it  to  him  and  your 
husband? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sidney  Yarborough  ever  stay  at  your  house  any  other 
nirfit? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  He  stayed  at  this  house  where  I  live  now. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  should  judge  about  three  or  four  months 
ago. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  stay  at  your  house  that  you  lived  in  at  South 
Springfield  avenue  except  the  night  you  have  mentioned,  the  24th  of 
Mav,  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  night  he  stayed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  at  that  time  when  he  was  there,  or  when  he 
was  leaving,  with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  birthday  of  your  boy  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  He  gave  my  boy  25  cents. 

Q.  What- for?— A.  For  a  baseball  mitt. 

Q.  What  for?— A.  For  a  mitt. 

Q.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  boy's  birthday  or  the 
giving  of  it  to  him  for  a  birthday  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose 
to  be  a  birthday  present  ^  r» 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything;  did  Sidney  Yarborough  say  anything 
about  a  birthday  present  when  he  gave  the  money  to  the  boy  tor  the 
baseball  mitt? — ^A.  Why,  the  boy  was  tormenting  me  for  a  mitt  j  for  a 
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mitt  and  for  a  baseball  bat,  and  he  said,  ^^  I  will  give  you  a  quarter." 
He  hande4  him  a  quarter,  and  said  to  get  a  mitt  with  it 

Q.  What  room  did  he  sleep  in  in  your  house? — A.  He  slept  in  the 
front  bedroom. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  from  your  house  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th;  where  he  went  to? — ^A.  A  place  called  Wheatcn. 

Q.  He  went  to  Wheaton? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  his  grip  at  your  house? — A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  take  it  away  from  your  house? — A.  The  night  of 
the  25th. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  to  then  ? — ^A.  Why,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  he  went  to  Springfield ;  he  ^id  he  was  going  to  Springfield. 

Q.  Springfield,  111.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  ^ou  about  what  road  he  was  going  back 
to  Springfield  on? — A.  He  said,  at  .the  table,  he  was  going  over  the 
Illinois  Central. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  in  the  criminal  court  of  this  county,  in  the  case 
of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  v.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  as  a  witness  there,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  to  these  same  facts  there? — A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Did  you  hear  your  husband  testify  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sidney  Yarborough  tell  you  he  traveled  from  Springfield 
here,  or  from  Chicago  back  to  Springfield  on  what — ^whether  a  ticket, 
paid  cash,  or  something  else? — A  Why,  he  did  not;  he  only  said  he 
was  traveling  on  a  pass. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whose  pass? — ^A.  He  said  on  Charley  White's  pass. 

Q.  Charles  A.  White's  pass  ? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  be  seated.  How  old  is  your  youngest  child? — ^A 
My  youngest? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Will  be  a  year  the  24th  of  this  month. 

Q.  You  have  how  many  children? — A.  Three. 

Q.  "When  you  lived  at  this  house  that  you  say  you  lived  in  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1909,  did  you  have  any  servants  or  help  in  your  house? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  your  own  work? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q-  Attended  to  the  three  children  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cooked  and  everything  else? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothmg  very  unusual  about  this  occasion  or  this 
occurrence  that  you  testified  to  here,  was  there?— A.  What  is  that! 

Q.  Nothing  very  unusual  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  make  you  remember  the  conversation  that 
took  place — ^flie  facts  and  details — any  more  than  any  other  incident, 
was  tnere? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamblb.  Perhaps  she  had  better  turn  around  so  that  we 
can  hear  better. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  I  prefer  it  that  way. 

Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  did  you  ever  discuss  this  with  anyone  prior  to  May 
of  this  year? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  my  husband;  we  talked  it  over 
occasionally. 

Q.  That  was  after  May  of  this  year,  wasn't  it? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mrs.  Gloss,  were  you  indicted  for  your  Browne 
testim<»iy  in  the  criminal  court? — A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazieb.  Mrs.  Gloss,  one  question. 

Q.  Was  Sidney  Yarborough"  ever  at  your  house,  except  on  this  oc- 
casion ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  oeen  to  my  house  quite  a  few  times. 

Q.  When  was  he  there  last? — ^A.  Well,  now,  the  last  time  he  and 
his  wife  were  there,  I  should  judge,  about  three  or  four  months; 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Three  or  more  months  since  they  were  there? — A.  Yes;  just 
this  summer. 

Q.  Could  you  rive  the  date  of  that  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  month  it  was? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there  ? — ^A.  They  stayed  all  night. 

Q.  They  stayed  there  all  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Yarborough  and  his  wife? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  what  month  that  was? — ^A.  No;  unless  I 
think  just  a  while. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Yarbrough — was  Sidney  Yarbrough  ever  at  your 
house  at  any  time  before  this  last  time? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  made 
visits  during  the  day. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  date  that  he  was  there? — A.  No;  I  could 
not  exactly. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  can  remember  that  the  visit  which  you 
have  referred  to  was  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  when  you  can  not  tell 
use  even  the  month  of  this  last  visit? — A.  Because  I  remember  about 
my  bov's  birthday,  and  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  place  it. 

Q.  You  place  it  entirely  by  your  boy's  birthday? — A.  Yes;  by  my 
boy's  birthday. 

Q.  What  day  did  he  come  there,  on  the  22d,  23d,  or  24th?— A.  He 
came  on  the  night  of  the  24th. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  24th  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  of  it  in  any  form? — ^A.  No;  I 
never  did. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  did  you  see  the  story  of  White,  as  printed  in  the 
Tribune? — ^A.  Well,  I  may  have  seen  it,  but  I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  you  read  any  of  it? — A.  I  glanced  at  it.  I  have  three 
children,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Gloss. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Bell. 

Senator.  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  E.  J.  Bell. 

E.  J.  Bell,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly  sworn, 
was  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  testified,  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Edwin  J.  Bell. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  employment? — ^A.  Street  car  con- 
ductor. 
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Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  On  the  Ogden  avenue  line. . 

Q.  In  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bell? — ^A.  At  3820  Ogden  avenue. 

Q.  3820  or  2830  Ogden  avenue  ?— A.  3820. 

Q.  3820.    Are  you  a  conductor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  be 
with  the  company  three  years  the  10th  of  thi.s  month. 

Q.  The  name  of  the  company  is  the  Railwavs  Company,  is  it— 
Chicam)  Railways  Company? — A.  Chicago  Railways  Company. 

Q.  And  your  trip  is  from  downtown  out  Ogden  avenue  and  back 
again^s  it? — ^A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Gloss? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  one  who  was  in  here  just  a  little  while  ago  and 
whose  wife  just  left  the  witness  stand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  knovm  him? — ^A.  I  have  knovm  Mr.  Gloss 
for  about  two  years. 

Q.  In  relation — ^the  past  two  years?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  on  the  same  line  with  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  work  together,  one  as  a  motorman  and  the  other  as  a 
conductor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  A  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  How  long  did  vou  work  in  that  manner? — ^A.  Why,  I  worked 
with  Mr.  Gloss  for  about  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sydney  or  Otis  Yarborouffh  ? — ^A.  I  met  him  once. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  met  him  a  year  ago  last  May 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  Sydney  Yarborough. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  On  the  Ogden  avenue  car. 

Q.  Whose  car? — ^A.  It  was  my  car;  but  I  was  oflf  at  the  time  I 
met  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean;  it  was  your  run? — A.  I  was  not  working. 

Q.  Somebody  had  taken  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Extra  man.  Were  you  on  the  car? — ^A.  I  was  on  the  car  when 
I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  on  the  car  as  a  conductor  or  motorman  ? — ^A. 
No.  sir:  I  was  not  on  as  a  conductor. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  him  ? — A.  Mr.  Gloss. 

Q.  George  Gloss? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that — what  part  of  the  week  or  month  or  year? — A. 
That  was  on  a  Monday  ni^ht  in  May,  1909. 

Q.  Where  were  you  gomg,  or  where  was  you  going? — A.  I  was 
going  home,  and  what  1  understood  was  that  Mr.  Yarborough  was 
going  to  Mr.  Gloss's  house  to  stay. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  along  the  route  with  him? — A.  As  far  as  my 
home. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  get  off? — ^A.  I  got  off. 

Q.  You  got  off  before  they  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  get  off? — A.  I  left  them  at  the  car  at  Avers  and 
Ogden  avenue,  w^ere  I  got  off  at. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Yarborough  stayed  that  night,  from  your 
own  knowledge,  or  from  what  Sydney  Yarborough  told  you? — A. 
No ;  only  that  Mr.  Gloss  told  me  he  was  going  to  stay  at  his  house. 

Q.  Mr.  Gloss  told  vou  that  in  the  presence  of  Sydney  Yar- 
borough?— ^A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  before  Mr.  Yarborough  came  there. 
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Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you  that? — ^A.  He  said  that  on  the 
Sund^^night  we  were  supposed  to  meet  Sydney  Yarborough. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that,  that  you  were  supposed  to  meet  Sydney 
Yarborough  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Gloss  saia  he  was  going  to  meet  a  friend  of  his 
from  where  he  lived,  but  on  that  Sunday  night  his  friend  did  not 
show  up.  The  following  day  I  was  off,  and  I  was  going  home  and 
accidentally  got  on  my  own  car  at  Twelfth  and  Ogden  avenue,  and  I 
saw  this  gentleman  talking  to  Mr.  Gloss  on  the  front  platform.  Mr. 
Gloss  rang  the  bell,  the  conductor  came  out  to  collect  the  fare,  and  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Gloss  then.  Then  Mr.  Gloss  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Yar- 
borough  as  the  gentleman  we  were  supposed  to  meet  the  night  before. 

Q.  Well,  did  Yarborough  have  a  grip  at  that  time? — A.  There  was 
a  grip  laying  on  the  front  platform. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  on  the  front  platform — ^who  was  on  the 
front  platform  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Gloss,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  I. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all.    . 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month 

Judge  Hanecy.  One  moment,  please.  Were  you  before  the  crimi- 
nal court  during  the  Browne  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.  And  were  you  asked  by  the  State's  attorney,  or  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, to  go  out  into  the  crowd  of  men  and  pick  out  the  man  you 
were  introduced  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Sidnev  Yarborough? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  youf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pick  the  right  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hakegy.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Mr.  Bell,  what  day  of  the  month  was  this  Sunday  evening  that 
you  have  testified  about? — A.  The  23d  of  May. 

Q.  Monday  was  the  24th,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tuesday  was  the  26tn? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  evening  did  you  meet  Mr.  Yarborough? — A.  Monday 
evenii^. 

Q.  When  you  first  testified  in  the  Browne  trial,  you  stated  the 
evening  you  met  him  was  the  evening  you  were  working,  didn't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  corrected  that  testimony  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stated  you  were  not  working  that  night,  but  had  been 
ridingon  your  car? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  incident  impress  itself  on  your  mind ;  was  there  any- 
thing unusual  about  it,  anything  particularly  impressive  about  it, 
this  whole  occurrence? — A.  No;  tne  only  thing  impressive  on  my 
mind  was  Mr.  Gloss  had  said,  "  This  here  is  the  friend  of  mine  that 
we  were  supposed  to  meet  last  night." 

Q.  Nothmg  impressed  it  on  your  mind  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  that  did. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  on  the  night  of  the A.  23d— 24th. 

Q.  The  24th.    All  right.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  that  statement  to  you  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  And 
you  were  not  working? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  impressed  itself  upon  your  mind,  and  then  you  did 
not  think  of  it  again  afterwards  until  when? — ^A.  I  never  thought  of 
it  until  I  got  away  from  the  court  room. 
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Q.  When  was  that  ? — ^A.  The  time  of  the  ta-iaL 

Q.  That  was  in  June  of  this  year,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  it 
was. 

Q.  June  or  July  of  this  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  from  May,  1909,  until  June  or  July  of  this  year,  the  fiict 
never  recurred  to  you  at  all  ? — ^A.  Never  recurred  to  me  at  alL 

Q.  Neither  the  conversation  nor  anything  else? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  one  ever  talked  to  you  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  still  you  can  tell  the  date  and  exactly  what  transpired  on 
this  occasion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  fix  the  time  as  the  24th  of  May,  can  you! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  the  next. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  all^  Mr.  Bell. 

Senator  Burrows.  These  witnesses  can  be  excused,  I  suppose? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  do  not  desire  them  any  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

William  M.  Eossell,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy, 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  William  M.  Bossell. 

Q.  Is  there  an  "  e  "  on  the  end  of  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation,  Mr.  Bossell? — ^A.  I  am 
a  machinist  by  occupation. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  labor  organizations  in  any  repre- 
sentative capacity  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  208,  and  secretary  of  the  joint  labor  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  I  met  him  at  the  forty- 
fifth  general  session. 

Q.  That  was  the  session  before  ? — A.  That  was  in  '97. 

Q.  1907,  you  mean  ? — A.  1907 ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  frequently  at  these  two  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Charles  A.  White  doing  at  the  forty-fifth  session  ?— 
A.  He  was  representing  the  amalgamated  street-car  workmen, 
looking  after  two  bills  in  the  interest  of  the  street-car  workmen.  He 
presented  these  bills  to  the  labor  lobby,  and  they  were  indorsed,  and 
we  worked  for  them  together. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Charles  A.  White  in  the 
spring  of  1910  somewhere  on  Madison  street  at  one  of  the  5-cent 
theaters? — ^A.  Just  outside  of  the  5-cent  theater. 

Q,  Did  you  walk  with  him  from  there  to  the  Palmer  House? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  conversation,  did  you  say  to  Wliite:  "  lou  are  flying 
pretty  high  for  a  labor  skate?  " — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Dicf  AVhite,  in  reply,  say  to  you:  "  Yes;  I  will  fly  a  damn  si^t 
higher  before  I  get  through  ?  " — xV.  He  did. 
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Q.  Then,  did  White  say  to  you,  "  Do  you  know  anything  about 
senatorial  graft  of  the  legislature?  " — ^A.  He  did. 

Q,  And  did  you  reply  to  White,  "  No ;  I  was  looking  after  labor 
matters  and  know  nothing  about  any  other  subject?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  White  then  say  to  you,  "  The  niggers  gave  me  the  worst  of 
it  in  the  legislature,  and  I  am  going  to  make  them  put  me  on  easy 
street  or  I  will  make  it  damned  hot  for  them?  " — A.  Substantially 
the  language ;  yes. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  say  to  White  at  that  time,  "  Charley,  labor 
has  many  friends  among  the  leaders  on  both  sides ;  don't  do  anything 
that  will  hurt  labor  organizations  in  the  future? " — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  White  then  say  to  youj  "  I  don't  give  a  damn  for 
them,  I  am  looking  out  for  Charley  White  ?  " — A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  did  White  then  say  to  you,  "  If  you  know  anything  about 

graft  tell  me  about  it  and  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while  ?  " — A.  He 
id. 

Q.  And  did  White  then  say  to  you,  or  did  you  then  say  to  White, 
**  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject  whatever  and  know  nothing 
of  and  have  heard  nothing  about  graft  ?  " — ^A.  I  did. 
Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Bv  Mr.  Austrian  : 

*/ 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  down  to  the  legislature  ? — A.  Since  the 
forty-third  session,  1903. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  in  all  your  experience  down  at  Spring- 
field— you  were  there? — A.  At  every  session. 

Q.  And  during  all  your  experience  at  Springfield,  111.,  during  the 
various  sessions  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  you  never  heard  anything 
about  graft? — ^A.  Oh,  I  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  graft  down  at  Springfield 
during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature? — A.  I  have  heard  rumors; 
that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  all,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  down  there  when  the  Alden  bill  was  passed? — A.  No; 
I  think  that  was  passed  in  the  forty-second. 

Q.  Were  you  down  there  when  the  Miller  bill  was  passed? — 
A.  Yes;  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  you  down  there  when  the  gas  bill  was  passed  ? — ^A.  I  think 
I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  down  there  when  the  street-car  frontage  bill  was 
passed  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  those  things,  because  I  was  instructed 
only  on  labor  legislation. 

Q.  You  being  down  there,  a  labor  lobbyist,  you  never  heard  any- 
thing about  graft  down  there? — A.  In  what  common  talk  you  would 
hear  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Was  it  common  talk  down  at  Springfield  with  reference  to  legis- 
lative graft? — ^A.  There  is  always  talk  about  any  man  in  public 
life  about  graft 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  there  was  common  talk  down  in 
Springfield  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  when  you  were 
present  with  reference  to  graft. — A.  There  was  always  talk  of  that 
kind,  but  nothing  definite. 

Q.  Nothing  definite.  You  and  White  never  had  any  trouble,  did 
you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  very  friendly  to  White,  are  you? — ^A.  I  was  at  the 
forty-sixth  session. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  very  unfriendly  to  White,  are  you 
not? — ^A.  At  the  present  time? 

Q.  Well,  prior  to  April  30,  1910,  you  were  unfriendly  to  him, 
weren't  you? — A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  He  loaned  you  some  money  and  tried  to  collect  it,  didn't  he,  in 
1907  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  loan  you  any  money? — ^A.  He  loaned  me  money, 
but  I  paid  it  back  to  him. 

Q.  Didn't  he  try  to  collect  it  through  Ed.  Nuckols? — ^A.  He  tried 
to  collect  it  through  Ed.  Nuckols. 

Q.  Didn't  some  animosity  arise  and  spring  up  by  reason  of  that 
fact  ? — ^A.  No :  not  at  all. 

Q.  Not  at  all  ? — ^A.  I  paid  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it? — A.  I  handed  it  to  him  before  the  forty- 
sixth  session,  and  at  the  forty-sixth  session  he  seemed  to  be  very 
friendly. 

Q.  And  you  have  the  friendliest  feeling  for  him? — ^A.  Not  now. 

Q.  But  up  to  May  1,  1910,  you  had  tne  friendliest  feeling? — ^A- 
No 

Q.  Now,  you  were  down  at  Springfield  when  Lorimer  was  elected 
United  States  Senator? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  down  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  May? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  White  down  there? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Yarborough  down  there? — A.  I  saw  one  of  the 
Yarboroughs  down  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Sidney  down  there,  did  you? — ^A.  I  don^t 
know  one  from  the  other.    I  saw  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  only  saw  one  of  them  ? — A.  As  I  remember. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  other,  did  you  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Rossell,  you  did  not  have  any  talk  witli  White 
down  there  during  that  session  of  the  legislature,  did  you,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  election  of  United  States  Senator? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  immediately  after  that,  while  the  assembly  was  still  in  ses- 
sion?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all  ?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  down  at  Springfield  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  with  reference 
to  any  graft  at  Springfield  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — A.  I  heard  talk  on  the  street  and  rumor  around 
like  that,  but  common  ordinary  talk 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  or  the 
lobby  of  the  capitol  of  it  going  on  T — A:  I  heard  a  lot  of  talk  going  on. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard,  is  it? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Doyle?— r A.  James 
DotIc,  of  Springfield? 

Q.  Well,  he  is  a  labor  leader? — ^A.  Yes;  he  is  president  of  the 
machinists. 

Q.  Is  that  his  home,  Springfield? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  if  you  faiew  White? 
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Mr.  AusntiAN.  I  object. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  Doyle  asked 
him  if  he  knew  White  or  not  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  leading  up  to  the  subject-matter.  Did  he 
ask  you  anything  about  White  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  During  the  session. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  Just  a  moment.  The  question  is  did 
Doyle  ask  the  witness  with  reference  to  whether  he  knew  White. 
How  is  that  material? 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  the  only  materiality,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  his  cross-examination 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  prefer  that  counsel  puts  his  question.  I  with- 
draw the  objection.  I  prefer  to  have  the  question  put  rather  than 
have  counsel  explain. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  objection  is  withdrawn.  Is  the  question - 
withdrawn  ? 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  What  was  it  he  asked  you  about  White? — A.  He  asked  me 
what  kind  of  a  fellow  White  was. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  was  said? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  prove  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  gentleman  was  allowed  to  go  on  and  ask  if 
he  heard  any  rumors  or  anything  aboutjCTaft,  and  I  propose  to 
show  that  he  did  and  it  was  in  relation  to  White. 

Senator  Frazier.  If  White  said  anything  that  would  be  material 
here,  but  what  this  witness  said  to  somebody  else  would  certainly  be 
hearsay  in  about  the  second  degree. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  unless  he  connects  it  in  some  way  with 
Wliite,  of  course  it  would  not  be  competent  any  more  than  the  rumors 
he  asked  about.    All  he  asked  about  rumors  is  hearsay. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  do  not  think  any  of  it  is  competent.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  any  business  in  this  record,  any  of  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  thought  so,  too;  I  thought  it  should  go  all  out. 

Senator  Frazier.  Then,  why  did  you  not  object  to  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Because  when  T  did  to  matters  of  that  kind,  this 
honorable  committee  said,  "  Ijet  him  answer  it;  we  will  hear  it  any- 
how." My  only  apology  for  sitting  idly  by  and  not  objecting  is, 
when  I  dia  object  earlier  in  the  proceeding,  they  were  told  to  answer, 
and  I  concluded  the  policy  of  the  committee  was  to  hear  it  anjrway, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  appear  to  be  an  obstructionist. 

Senator  Frazubr.  There  is  no  such  policy  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  will  recall  the  question  put  to  this  witness 
was,  "  Did  White  ask  you  at  the  Palmer  House  whether  or  not  you 
heard  anything  in  reference  to  senatorial  graft?  "  That  was  the 
question  put.  He  said,  "  I  answered  '  No.'  '^  That  is  why  I  cross- 
examined  him  with  reference  to  what  he  heard. 

Judge  Hanecy.  About  any  graft. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  he  heard  at  Springfield. 
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By  Judge  Hanbcy: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  White  or  White  with  you  about  the 
bill  or  the  bills  that  Doyle  talked  with  you  about? — ^A.  I  don't  quite 
get  that  clear. 

Q.  I  will  withdraw  that  You  talked  with  Doyle  about  White, 
did  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Doyle  asked  you  about  White? — ^A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  about  White? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  what  Doyle  asked  him. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  talk  with  White  afterwards  about  the  thinm  that 
Doyle  asked  you  about  ? — ^A.  Not  with  White ;  I  talked  with  Doyle. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  in  the  presence  of  White  about  it? — A.  No 

Q.  About  what  Doyle  had  said  to  you? — A.  No;  I  talked  to  White 
himself. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  say,  to  White  himself? — ^A.  Yes;  but  not 
in  the  presence  of  Doyle. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  White  himself  about  the  subject-matter  that 
Doyle  asked  you  about? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Now,  what  was  it  that 
Doyle  said  to  you  that  you  afterwards  told  White  about  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  haven't  any  objection  to  his  asking  what  White 
said  to  him,  or  what  he  said  to  White,  but  I  have  to  what  Doyle  said. 

Judge  Hanect.  If  he  told  White  what  Doyle  said  about  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  it  would  be  a  conversation  between  him  and 
White. 

Judge  Hanecy.  All  I  want  to  show  is  the  conversation  between 
him  and  Doyle  and  then  that  he  told  White  that  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  White  the  talk  you  had  with  Doyle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it;  what  did  you  tell  White? — ^A.  I  said  to  White: 
"  Charley,  what  have  you  got  your  mitt  out  against  labor  legislation 
for?  "  He  said:  "  What  do  you  mean?  "  I  said:  "  Jim  Doyle  com- 
plains to  me  that  you  want  money  on  this  electrification  bill,  and 
told  him  that  you  weren't  out  of  the  woods  yet,  and  you  are  not 
living  on  wind.  What  kind  of  a  labor  man  do  you  consider  your- 
self?"    And  he  said  it  was  a  lie. 

Q.  White  said  it  was? — A.  White  said  it  was  a  lie,  and  he  said 
he  would  see  Doyle  about  it.    I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  was  said? — A.  I  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  which  was  true. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Did  vou  think  it  was  a  lie? — ^A.  What,  about  White? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  the  truth,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Sure;  I  think 
that  he  had  his  mitt  out  for  anything. 

Q.  You  wouldn't,  would  you? — ^A.  No;  I  wouldn't;  and  nobody 
has  got  anything  on  me. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  down  to  Springfield  ? — ^A.  I  have  been 
down  there  since  the  forty- third  session. 

Q.  The  forty-third  session;  when  was  that  session? — A.  1908. 

Q.  That  is  seven  years  you  have  been  down  to  Springfield. — A. 
Yes;  and  been  reelected. 

Q.  As  a  labor  lobbyist? — ^A.  Representing  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion ;  yes. 
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Q.  For  seven  years  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  have  you  done? — A.  I  have  worked  at  my  craft, 
my  trade,  and  organizing  work. 

Q.  When  have  you  worked  at  your  craft  or  trade? — ^A.  Last 
winter. 

Q.  How  long? — ^A.  About  four  months. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  work  during  the  year  1908  at  that?— A.  1908? 

Q.  Yes;  last  winter?— A.  1909  and  1910? 

Q.  I  mean  1909;  that  is  all  you  worked  during  the  year  1909? — 
A.  I  worked  at  organization  work 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  now.  When  did  you  work  at  your  trade  or 
craft  in  the  preceding  year? — A.  I  didn't  quite  catch  that? 

Q.  Well,  in  the  year  1908,  how  long  did  you  work  at  your  trade? — 
A«  I  was  doing  organization  work  all  the*^  time  for  labor  unions.  I 
didn't  do  a  tap  at  my  trade.  , 

Q.  Now,  in  1907,  how  much  did  you  do  at  your  trade? — ^A.  I  done 
orfiunization  work. 

Q.  And  1906,  did  you  work  at  your  trade? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1905,  did  you  work  at  your  trade? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  done  organi- 
zation work. 

Q.  In  1904,  did  you  work  at  your  trade? — ^A.  No,  sir;  organization 
work. 

Q.  Then  your  entire  time,  with  the  exception  of  four  months,  so 
far  as  working  at  your  trade  was  concemea,  was  nothing,  was  it? — 
A.  No,  siree;  it  has  been  organization  work,  and  that  will  show  it;  all 
over  this  State  and  this  country. 

Q.  And  barring  the  four  months  you  have  detailed  you  have  not 
been  working  at  your  trade  in  the  last  seven  years,  have  you? — ^A. 
Not  at  the  craft;  no,  sir.    I  didn't  need  to ;  I  was  paid  by  my  organi-  ^ 
zation  to  organize. 

Judge  Hanbct.  Mr.  F.  G.  Hull. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Hull. 

Fred  G.  Hull,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Hull?— A.  Fred  G.  Hull." 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? — A.  I  am  secretary  to 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Q.  The  chief  clerk  of  Mr.  Harrihan's,  the  president? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  do  with  passes  that  are  issued  by  that  road  to 
different  parties? — A.  I  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  How  are  the  passes  issued.  Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
this  committee  briefly  whether  there  is  a  separate  pass  for  each  one, 
or  a  book  of  passes,  or  how  ? — A.  You  mean  passes  for  the  members 
of  the  Illinois  legislature? 

Q.  Members  of  the  legislature.  When  a  member  of  the  legislature 
wants  a  pass  does  he  sign  a  card  like  that? — ^A.  No;  he  makes  a 
written  request  on  the  district  attorney  and  the  district  attorney  sends 
it  to  our  omce  and  the  pass  is  issued. 

Q.  What  function  does  the  card  fill  ? — A.  This  is  sent  out,  that  pass 
book,  and  signed  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  issued. 

Q.  After  the  party  to  whom  it  is  issued  receives  the  book,  he  signs 
that  card,  and  then  what  does  he  do  with  it? — A.  Mails  it  to  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  When  you  say  "that  card,"  please  identify  it  as 
being  the  same  card  you  showed  him. 

Judge  Hanect.  It  is  the  same  card,  No.  13165,  whidi  is  in  evidence 
here. 

Q.  Is  that  the  card  that  was  sent  in  by  Oiiarles  A.  White? — ^A. 
It  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  For  the  pass  book.  Now,  what  was  sent  to  him  when  this  card 
was  signed  beside  this  card? — A.  A  coupon  book. 

Q.  How  many  coupons? — ^A.  Forty-eight 

Q.  And  each  coupon  represented  what? — ^A.  Each  coupon  is  good 
for  a  ride  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  coupons  in  that  book? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  all  of  the  coupons  numbered  the  same  as  the  number  on 
this  card  ? — ^A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  the  same  number? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  13165  ? — A.  Each  coupon  has  that  number  on  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  a  party  using  it  rides  on  it,  what  does  he  do  with 
reference  to  the  coupon? — A.  He  signs  it  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
ductor. 

Q.  Signs  the  coupon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  faiow  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  White,  do  you  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  coupons  issued  by  your  road — ^the  Hlinois 
Central — to  Charles  A.  White  under  this  application  and  receipt  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  a  pass  book  of  that  number  was  issued  to  him. 

Q.  Does  that  indicate  that  somebody  rode  on  that  pass? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  that  the  same  pass  that  the  witness^  Gloss,  iden- 
tified as  being  in  his  handwriting? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  it  is  signed  "  Qi  ^rles  A.  Wliite.'' 

The  Witness.  This  shows  that  somebody  has  ridden  on  it  and  that 
signature  does,  too. 

Q.  The  signature  "  Charles  A.  White  "  on  the  face  of  it  indicates 
that  somebody  who  signed  that  name  rode  on  that  pass? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  From  where  to  where? — A.  Chicago  to  Springfield  on  May  25, 
train  No.  17. 

Q.  What  time  did  train  No.  17  leave  from  Chicago  for  Springfield 
at  that  time? — A.  They  are  due  to  leave  at  10.16  p.  m. 

Q.'  And  would  arrive  in  Springfield  at  what  time? 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  is  that  important  to  go  into  all  those 
matters? 

Judge  Hanect.  Not  unless  it  is  questioned,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  I  would  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  does  the  writing  on  the  back  of  that  pass 
indicate? — A.  That  is  made  out  by  our  conductor. 

Q.  The  word  "  Brown  "  indicates  the  name  of  the  conductor? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  indicates  the  date,  and  so  forth  ? — ^A.  The  num- 
ber and  train  it  was  on. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Wait  a  minute.  Did  you  take  these  passes  out 
prior  to  the  criminal  court  in  the  trial  of  People  against  tfrowne? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  did  you  take  out  all  of  the  passes;  all  of  the  coupons? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — ^A.  I  believe  there  were  seven 
missing;  that  would  make  41. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Gloss? — ^A.  I  know  him  by  sight  only. 

Q.  You  knew  him  at  that  time  as  a  witness  who  testified  on  that 
trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  was  handed  the  41  or  43  of  those 
coupons  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  pick  out  the  one  signed  by 
SidneyYarborough  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  one  did  he  pick  out? — ^A.  He  picked  out  the  one  you  have. 

Q.  This  one  in  my  hand,  coupon  No.  28? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  were  present  there  or  in  what  shape  were  they 
handed  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  pick  out  one? — A.  We 
were  in  the  witness  room  tnere;  I  think  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  present, 
the  assistant  state's  attorney  and  myself  and  Mr.  Gloss,  and  there  may 
have  been  others  there. 

Q.  Were  the  coupons  handed  to  him  in  a  bundle  or  package  or 
spread  out  or  how  were  they,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know? — ^A. 
They  were  handed  to  him  in  an  envelope  and  he  spread  them  out 
himself,  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  He  took  them  out  of  the  envelope,  41  or  43,  spread  them  out 
and  picked  out  this  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  only  one  that  was  dated  the  24th  of 
May,  1909,  is  it  not  ?— A.  That  was  dated  the  25th  of  May. 

Q.  I  mean  the  26th  of  Mav. — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  package  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  no  date  of  the  25th  of  May  on  the  face 
of  the  pass;  is  there  on  the  coupon? — ^A.  Not  on  the  face;  there  is 
on  the  back. 

Q.  There  isn't  an3rthing  on  the  face  of  it  to  indicate  the  25th  of 
May  or  any  other  date,  is  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  face  of  it,  I  mean? — A.  Oh,  no,  not  on  the  face  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gloss  pick  it  out  by  looking  at  the  face  of  it  only  and 
without  looking  at  the  back  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  looking  at  the  date  at  all.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  are  sure  of  that  are  you? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  long  would  it  take  for  train  No.  17  leaving 
here  as  you  state  at  10.15  in  the  evening  to  reach  Springfield? — ^A. 
Due  there,  I  believe,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Gamble.  All  right ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  is  your  next  witness,  Judge? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  have  access  to  those  coupons  for  a 
year  or  more  before  you  took  them  out  and  showed  them  to  Mr.  Gloss 
there? — ^A.  No;  that  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  taken  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all  the  witnesses  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  filled  up  pretty  nearly  the  time  we  were  to  take — no,  not  quite. 

Senator  Burrows.  Perhaps  we  can  have  some  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses.   Do  you  know  where  they  are,  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  they  are  not  here. 

Senator  Bxtrrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  have  you  any  other  witnesses? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  none;  no,  sir.  Mr.  English  is  one.  I  never 
talked  with  Mr.  English,  but  from  what  I  understand  his  testimony 
to  be  he  will  be  a  witness  used  on  rebuttal. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  do  not  care  to  put  him  on  here  now? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  not  here;  but  I  would  like  the  privilege 
of  talking  to  him;  from  what  I  understand  his  testimony  to  be  he 
will  be  used  on  rebuttal. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  will  be  here  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  have  you  any  witnesses  you  can  call  at 
this  time? 

Judge  HanecyI  No;  we  have  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  no  further  witnesses  at  the  present 
time.  Have  you,  Mr.  Austrian,  any  other  witnesses  at  this  time  that 
you  desire  called. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  those  three. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  will  see  that  they  are  subpoenaed  for  to- 
morrow's session? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  believe  we  can ;  I  do  not  think  they  reside 
here. 

Judge  Hanect.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Ai^smiAN.  I  gave  their  names  this  morning — Tyrrell,  Shaw^ 
and  Donaghue. 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  do  they  reside? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  look  it  up.  Those  are  the 
witnesses  brought  out  by  Mr.  Groves. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then  we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBEB  4,   1910. 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   PRIVILEGES   AND  ELECTIONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  being  present,  where- 
upon the  following  proceedings  were  had :  Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows,  chair- 
man, Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Hevburn,  Hon.  James  H. 
Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  and  Hon.  «fames  JB.  Frazier. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understand  you  desire  to  recall  some  one,  Mr. 
Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  Jacob  Groves — or  J.  Groves,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  Jacob  or  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Groves  here? 

Mr.  Ai'strian.  I  do  not  know  what  his  name  is;  he  will  be  here 
in  a  minute. 

m 

Jacob  Groves,  recalled,  and  testified  further,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Groves,  vesterday  when  you  were  on  the  stand 
this  question  was  put  to  you :  "  State  what,  if  any,  conversation  vou 
had  with  Tyrrell."  The  official  record  shows  that  you  replfed: 
"  Mr.  Tyrrell  told  me  he  got  $1,000  for  voting  for  Lorimer." 

A.  That  is  a  mistake.  He  didn't  tell  me  any  such  thing.  He  said 
he  could.  "  There  was  $1,000  in  sight,*'  or  something  like  that,  "  if 
I  would  vote  for  Lorimer." 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  vote  for  liorimer? — A.  He 
did  not. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  notified  me  that  he  desired  to  correct 
that  statement. 

Senator  Paynter.  Yhs;  I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  that, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  way  the  record  reads.  I  didn't  under- 
stand it,  either,  but  that  is  the  way  the  record  reads.    That  is  all. 

Examination  by  Judge  Hanbct: 

Q.  You  are  not  friendly  to  Senator  Lorimer,  are  you? — ^A.  I  have 
no  reasons  for  not  being  iriendly  to  him ;  I  never  spoke  to  the  gentle- 
man in  my  life. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  if  you  had  any  reasons ;  I  asked  you  for  the 
fact.  You  are  not  friendly  to  him,  are  you  ? — A.  I  have  no  reasons 
for  not  being  friendly ;  I  am  as  friendly  to  him  as  I  would  be  to  any 
other  stranger.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him;  never  spoke  to  him 
in  my  life. 

Q.  You  were  politically  acquainted  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  are  one  way  politically  and  he  another,  and  you  knew  him 
politically? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  long  time,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  knew  him— of  him — quite  a 
while;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who,  Judge? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  You  were  not  friendly  to  him  during  tfie  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, were  you  ? — ^A.  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean.  Of  course,  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  anything  against  him  as  a  gentleman.  Of 
course  I  could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  vote  for  him  for  United  States 
Senator. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  differentiate  between  the  different 
capacities — ^his  capacity  as  a  gentleman  or  a  family  man  or  a  church 
man.  I  am  talking  of  William  Lorimer  in  his  entirety.  You  were 
not  friendly  to  him  during  the  last  session? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
Of  course  in  a  way  I  was  not.  Of  course  I  would  not  support  him 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  Otherwise  I  have  nothing  particular 
against  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Had  you  any  religious  prejudice  against  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  his  family? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  denomination  do  you  belong? — ^A.  I  belong  to  the 
"  big  denomination  " — I  belong  to  no  church  at  all. 

Senator  Bukrows.  We  could  not  hear  what  you  said. 

A.  I  have  no  membership  in  any  church. 

Judge  Hanect.  Do  you  Ibelong  to  any  secret  societies  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.'  What?— A.  The  Odd  Fellows. 

Q.  Any  other? — A,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  counsel  if  it  is  necessary 
to  ask  that  question.  Membership  in  secret  societies  is  not  ascertained 
in  that  way. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Senator,  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that.  I 
smiply  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  any  membership  in  any  secret 
societies  prejudicial  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  because  of  his  politics,  or  his 
family,  and  that  is  a  very  active  and  potent  factor  in  some  parts  of 
this  State. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
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Judge  Hanegt.  No,  Mr.  Chairman  ^  that  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  counsel  now  if  Mr. 
Groves  will  be  required  to  remain  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  he  ought  to.  Mr.  Tyrrell  will  be  here  to- 
morrow morning,  the  sergeant-at-arms  informs  me,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Groves  ought  to  remain  until  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  testified. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  will  remam,  then,  Mr.  Groves- 
Judge  Hanecy.  None  of  the  three  gentlemen  you  have  referred 
to — Mr.  Donaghue,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  or  Mr.  Shaw — ^told  you  they  had 
received  any  money  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  aid  they  ? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  said  they  saw  any  money? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  of  those  three  ^ntfemen  told  you  that  he  received  any 
other  thing  of  value  for  voting  for  Lorimer,  or  on  condition  that  he 
would  vote  for  Lorimer,  did  he  ? — A.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  you  know,  on  con- 
dition he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer 

Senator  Burrows.  You  dropped  your  voice, 

A.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  condition 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  said  he  could  get  something? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  he  could  get  any  money;  what  he  could  get? — 
A.  Yes;  he  said  he  could  have  earned  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  He  could  have*  earned  a  thousand  dollars? — ^A.  Yes;  if  he 
would  vote  for  Lorimer. 

Q.  If  he  would  vote  for  Ijorimer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  often  heard  the  report  down  there,  or  the  remark, 
jocular  or  other,  by  members  of  the  house  or  senate,  that  if  they  did 
certain  things  they  could  get  certain  advantages  by  way  of  something 
of  value  or  patronage,  haven't  you? — A.  I  have  heard  of  such 
things,  yes,  but  no  propositions  of  that  kind  were  made  to  me. 

Q.  You  have  heard  other  members  speak  of  it  that  "  If  I  would 
do  a  certain  thing  I  could  get  a  certain  thing  or  things? " — A.  ^^es. 

Q.  That  was  common  talk  there  among  the  members  at'different 
times,  sometimes  jocular  and  sometimes  semi  jocular,  wasn't  it? — A, 
It  was  probably  true.  I  was  approached  but  one  time  on  anything 
like  that,  and  I  gave  it  in  my  evidence  yesterday ;  I  was  approached 
just  the  one  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  Can't  I  be  excused  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr,  Austrian  desires  vou  to  remain,  Mr.  Groves. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  we  will  have  to  recall  him. 

Senator  HEYBtrRN.  I  think  this  witness  will  have  to  remain. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  this  witness  ought  to  remain. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  understands  that  Mr.  English 
is  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  hold  him  for  rebuttal. 

Senator  Burrows.  For  rebuttal,  and  not  use  him  now? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  also  George  Alschuler. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Alschuler? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes.  Judge  Hanecy,  have  you  any  witne^es 
you  can  call? 
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Judge  Haneoy.  I  will  do  anything  this  honorable  committee  re- 
quests me  to,  but  I  submit  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  put  in  my 
evidence  piecemeal.  They  ought  to  close  their  case  before  I  am  com- 
pelled to  put  on  any  of  mine.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  piecemeal. 
When  they  were  not  ready  I  have  acted  as  filling-m  man. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  can  you  call  any  at  this  time  without 
embarrassment  to  either  of  these  witnesses  ? 

Judge  Haneoy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  can  call  Mr.  McCann  or 
Mr.  Doyle.    Call  Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  ? 

Judge  Haneoy.  Doyle. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  Mr.  Doyle  brought  in. 

James  W.  Doyle,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Judge  Hanecy, 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Judge  Haneoy.  What  is  your  full  name,  please? — ^A.  James  W. 
Doyle. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  machinist. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  your  answers. — ^A.  I  am 
a  machinist. 

Judge  Hanecy.  For  what  company? — A.  I  am  employed  by  the 
Wabash  Railroad  Company, 

Q.  What  doing? — A.  As  a  machinist  part  of  the  time,  and  part 
of  the  time  as  inspector. 

Q.  Inspecting  what  kind  of  machinery? — A.  Engines. 

Q.  Weil,  is  that  before  they  are  purchased,  or  before  they  are 
condemned,  or  when? — A.  Well,  sometimes  they  buy  engines  from 
other  roads,  and  they  are  to  be  overhauled  at  the  locomotive  works, 
and  they  send  an  inspector  there  to  oversee  them.  Other  times  they 
buy  them  new,  and  they  send  inspectors  there  also. 

Q.  And  what — is  that  what  you  are  doing? — ^A.  I  have  done  it; 
yes.  sir.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  it? — A.  I  have  only  been  in- 
specting this  year. 

Q.  Have  you  been  doing  it  this  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  practical  machinist? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road?— A.  About  five  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  before  that  time? — ^A.  I  worked  for 
the  Illinois  Central. 

Q.  In  the  same  capacity? — A.  As  a  machinist. 

Q.  How  lon^  with  that  company? — ^A.  I  was  there  six  or  seven 
years;  I  don't  just  remember  which. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  labor  organizations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  No;  well,  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  locally. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  anv  official  position  in  any  labor  organization  or 
labor  organizations? — ^A.  Not  this  year;  I  don't. 

Q.  Did  you  last  year  or  previous  to  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  local. 

Q.  What  local — of  your  civif*.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  official  position  which  took  you  to  Spring- 
field during  the  session  of  the  last  legislature? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  during  the  main  session  of  the  last  legislature? — ^A.  1 
live  in  Springfield;  I  will  correct  that;  it  was  my  home. 

Q.  Were  you  there  officially,  in  connection  with  legislation  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  during  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  represent  there? — ^A.  Well,  there  were  certain 
measures  before  the  session  which  were  detrimental  to  organized 
labor  and  railroad  companies,  and  there  was  a  meeting  called  of  the 
different  crafts,  and  they  decided  to  stand  by  the  rai&oads  and  op- 
pose some  of  this  legislation,  and  with  that  in  view  there  was  a  lobby 
of  members  from  the  different  crafts  sent,  and  I  was  sent  from  the 
machinists. 

Q.  General  legislation  injuriously  affecting  both  labor  and  rail- 
roads ? — A.  It  affected  the  earning  powers  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Q:  Now,  do  you  know  Charles  A.  White  ? — A.  I  met  him  there. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  At  that  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  The  last  session? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  while  he  was  a  member? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  well  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him  during  that 
session  of  the  legislature? — A.  Not  very  well  acquainted.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  and  probably  spoke  to  him,  saying  '*  How  do  you 
do,"  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  with  reference  to  the  legislation 
which  concerned  railroad  organizations  and  that  you  were  concerned 
in? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  about  any  bills  which  were 
before  the  legislature  during  that  session? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  about  legislation — ^labor  l^is- 
lation  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  him? — ^A.  I  was  in  the  senate 
chamber  one  morning  with  the  labor  lobby.  While  I  mixed  up  with 
them  a  good  deal,  I  was  not  a  member  of  it.  They  had  something 
on  with  the  senators  which  did  not  interest  me,  ai\d  I  had  no  busi- 
ness there,  and  I  left  there.  I  started  across  to  the  house,  that  is 
right  across  the  rotunda,  and  in  ffoing  across  I  met  this  man  White, 
and  he  said  to  me,  he  says.  "  Doyle  " — now,  I  don't  know  whether  he 
said  "  Doyle  "  or  not,  but  ne  said,  "  How  is  railroad  legislation  com- 
ing? "  and  I  said,  "All  right."  He  said:  "You  fellows  are  the 
damnedest  cheapest  bunch  I  ever  saw."  He  said :  "  What  do  you 
expect  us  fellows  to  live  on — ^wind — around  here?"  I  said:""x 
don't  know ;  I  haven't  got  anything  to  give  you,  and  I  could  not  cite 
you  where  you  could  get  anything. '°  I  said :  "  I  am  surprised  at  you ; 
the  way  you  were  elected  and  you  approach  me  that  way  and  say 
that."  He  said :  "  I  represent  organized  labor  here  as  much  as  any- 
thing else."  There  were  some  parties  stepped  up  and  the  conversa- 
tion stopped.    I  went  on  to  the  house  of  representatives,  or  the  hall. 

Q.  A^'^as  that  all  the  conversation  ? — A.  That  was  all  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  after  that? — A.  The  next  day  we  had  a  bill — 
the  boiler-inspection  bill — that  had  been  on  for  third  reading  for 
several  days.  He  stepped  up  to  me,  and  he  says:  "  I  see  one  of  your 
bills  is  on  for  third  reading  to-day,"  and  I  said,  "  I  notice  it  is."    He 
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said :  "  You  fellows  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet:  you  had  better  get 
busy."    I  said :  "  We  are  doing  all  we  can,"  and  1  walked  away. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  when  he  told  you  you 
ought  to  get  busy? — ^A.  I  took  it  for  granted  I  ought  to  see  some- 
body. 

Q.  That  you  ought  to  see  somebody  ? — ^A.  That  I  ought  to  do  that 
or  to  have  somebody  else  to. 

Judge  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  See  them  for  what? — ^A.  Well,  to  see  that  we 
had  the  members  lined  up  so  that  they  would  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  I  presume.  That  is  the  way  I  took  it.  I  did  not  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  it.    I  was  not  there  to  make  any  report  of  it. 

Judge  Haneoy.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  anything  paid 
or  any  consideration  given  for  stopping  that  legislation? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not.  I  never  heard  the  question  of  a  penny  mentioned  by 
our  people. 

Q.  Or  by  Mr.  White  or  anybody  else? — ^A.  Nothing  more  than  the 
ivay  he  approached  me  in  the  rotunda  was  all,  and  again  in  the  hall 
there.  I  judged  that  a  man  that  would  say  that  to  me — I  judged  that 
he  was  open  for  engagements. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  move  what  the  witness  should  judge  be  stricken 
out^  Mr.  Chairman. 

Judge  Haneoy.  Was  that  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  what  his  opinion  is. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  know;  but 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  mjinute ;  I  would  like  a  ruling. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  part  of  the  answer  may  go  out. 

Judge  Haneoy.  When  was  this  talk,  or  those  talks,  you  had  with 
Mr.  White  with  reference  to  the  time  William  Lorimer  was  elected 
United  States  Senator;  was  it  before  or  after? — A.  It  was  seven  or 
eight  days  before ;  I  do  not  just  remember.  I  tried  to  fix  the  date, 
but  I  could  not. 

Judge  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  When  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Doyle,  did  you  tell  anyone  this 
story  you  have  now  testified  to? — A.  Well 

Q.  The  date,  please,  is  what  I  want. — A.  The  date? 

Q.  Yes ;  what  month  or  what  year  ? — A.  Welh  it  was  in  May,  1909, 
the  day  the  second  conversation  came  up;  I  only  mentioned  in 
part 

Q.  To  whom  ?— A.  William  Rosell. 

Q.  Rosell  was  the  same  man  who  testified  here? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q'.  You  didn't  see  him  here  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  he  had  testified  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  called  as  a  witness  on  the  second  trial  of  the  Browne 
case,  were  you  not? — ^A.  The  first  and  second,  both. 

Q.  Both?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Rosell  is  the  same  Rosell  who  testified  here,  and  on  the  first  and 
second  trial? — A.  The  same  man  I  spoke  of;  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Doyle,  did  yon  mention  it  to  anyone  else? — ^A.  Not  again 
until  the  2d  of  May,  I  think,  last. 

Q.  Of  this  year? — A.  This  year. 

70P24''— S.  Rep.  042,  61-8 30 
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Q.  After  the  publication  of  this  story  ? — A.  After  the  publication 
of  this  story 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  (Continuing.)  I  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  were  ordered  any  way  or  not  I 
am  asking  you  if  you  have  told  anyone  else. — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  tell  some  one  on  the  2d  of  May  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  answers  it? — A.  All  right. 

Q.  You  say,  Mr,  Doyle,  this  conversation  took  place  in  May,  1909, 
did  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  the  18th — somewhere  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  May!— 
A.  Somewhere  along  in  there ;  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

Q.  1909?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  you  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  White; 
formally  introduced  to  him,  I  take  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  vou  had  said,  "  How  do  you  do? "  to  him  when  you  met 
him  ? — ^A.  Occasionally ;  yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  there  was  to  your  relation  with  him,  or  he  to 
you;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes;  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  the  first  time  that  you  and  Mr.  White  ever 
engaged  in  any  conversation  was  the  conversation  that  you  have 
detailed  to  this  committee;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  conversation  he  enga^d  in  with  you  he  solicited  a 
bribe,  didn't  he? — ^A.  WeD,  I  would  judge  that  it  was  that 

Q.  There  is  no  dispute  about  it,  is  there,  in  your  mind? — A.  No; 
in  my  opinion  there  is  not. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  pay  him  money;  is  that  correct? — A.  Well, 
I — I  would  have — I  will  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that.  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  that  is  an  attorney  and  who  is  quite 
prominent  in  railroad  circles,  and  I  was  raised  in  the  same  town  with 
nim.  Quite  frequently  when  nothing  would  be  doing  we  would  sit 
down  and  talk  about  things  which  had  happened  when  we  were  young 
men — ^he  is  about  my  age  or  a  little  older. 

Q.  The  attorney? — A.  The  attorney.  He  is  a  prominent  raUroad 
man,  and  presume  I  figured  that  was  why  Mr.  White  approached  me. 

Q.  Because  you  were  seen  with  an  attorney  ? — A.  He  is  a  prominent 
railroad  man,  a  prominent  railroad  attorney. 

Q.  You  say  you  knew  how  White  came  to  the  legislature? — A.  I 
knew  he  was  elected — I  was  given  to  understand  he  was  elected  by  the 
labor  people. 

Q.  You  knew  prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  in  the  legislature  as  a 
lobbyist?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  interest  of  labor? — A.  I  don't  think  I  knew  him  at  that 
time,  or  knew  it. 

Q.  This  prominent  railroad  attorney,  what  was  his  name? — ^A. 
John  G.  Drennan. 

Q.  John  G.  Drennan,  of  the  Illinois  Central? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  John  G.  Drennan  ever  tell  you  his  relationship  with 
Gloss? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Doyle,  did  you  tell  John  G.  Drennan  of  this  conversation 
you  had  with  WTiite? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  said  to  White,  "  I  have  not  got  anything  for  you; " 
is  that  correct  ? — A.  That  is  about  what  I  said ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q-  You  did  not  have  anything  for  himf — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  Uiere  as  a  representative  of  labor, 
too? — ^A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  But,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  you  talked  to  him  the  next 
day  and  he  told  you  to  "  get  busy  "  again? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  he  knew  who  you  were,  didn't  he  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  first  time  he  didn't  know  wno  you  were? — ^A.  I  judge 
he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  judge  he  knew  you  as  a  representative  of  labor? — A. 
I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  that  I  saw  Mr.  White  in  the 
labor  lobby,  and  I  was  introduced  to  him  as  "  President  of  157; " 
that  is  our  local. 

Q.  Then,  lie  knew  the  first  time  that  he  talked  to  you  that  you 
were  there  in  the  interests  of  labor,  didn't  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that,  he  attempted  to  solicit  a  bribe  from 
you ;  isn't  that  the  fact? — A,  liiat  is  the  way  I  took  it. 

Q.  Had  the  labor  men,  so  far  as  you  Imow,  bribed  anybody  in 
Springfield  ? — ^A.  No ;  they  never  had  any  money. 

Q.  It  is  well  known  that  labor  organizations  haven't  got  any 
money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  he  asked  you  to  ^'come  across."  Is  that  a  fact? — 
j^^   X  es. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  your  mind,  is  there? — A.  No; 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  about  the  boiler-inspection  bill? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  testify  with  reference  to  the  boiler-inspection  bill  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  gleaned  from  his  conversation  with  ypu  that  he  wanted  to 
kill  that  bill,  did  you? — A.  There  was  no  reference  made  to  any  bill 
whatsover. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  with  reference  to  the  boiler-inspection  bill? — 
A.  The  boiler-inspection  bill  was  on  for  third  reading. 

Q.  That  was  a  oill  favoring  laborites  or  workingmen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Favoring  the  railroads? — A.  It  was  detrimental  to  both  the 
railroads  and  the  labor  organizations — ^men  employed  by  the  rail- 
roads as  mechanics. 

Senator  Gamble.  Just  a  minute,  here  is  Senator  Cummins. 

(Thereupon  Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  from  Iowa,  arrived,  and 
spent  a  few  minutes  at  the  hearing.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  finished. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  want  this  witness  any  more? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  he  may  be  excused. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Brown  called  next — ^Mr. 
F.  I^.  Brown. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  Brown. 

F.  Jj.  Brown,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Judge  Hanecy, 
and  tt*stifieJ  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  F.  L.  Brown. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? — A.  My  occupation? 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — ^A.  About  sixteen 
years. 

Q.  Where  is  your  run  ? — A.  Chicago  to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Where  was  it  in  May,  1909  ? — ^A.  I  was  there,  on  the  St  Louis 
run  then. 

Q.  The  same  run? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  run  on  the  evening  or  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  May,  1909?— A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  paper  I  show  you  now,  coupon  No.  28,  and 
tell  this  honorable  committee  whether  you  ever  saw  it  before  or 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  it  and  where? — A.  On  the  6th  month,  the 
26th  day,  1909,  train  No.  17,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  That  is  the  25th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  train  17  leave  Chicago? — ^A.  10.16  p.  m. 

Q.  For  where? — A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Was  that  coupon  pass  taken  up  by  you  on  that  train? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  writing  on  the  back  of  the  cou- 
pon?— A.  That  is  my  signature. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  put  on  the  "  6/29  " ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  (Continuing).  "09?"— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  "  17?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  all  of  the  writing  on  the  back  of  that  coupon  in  your  hand- 
writing ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  passenger  also  occupied  lower  3  in  car  13 ; 
or,  rather,  lower  13  in  car  No.  3. 

Q.  Whose  name  was  signed  on  the  face  of  the  coupon? — ^A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that.  Mister,  that  is  so  dim. 

Q.  I  understand  that  when  learned  counsel,  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
Browne,  fingered  it  so  much  during  that  trial — — 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  Judge. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  we  have  had  all  about  the  finger-mark  story 
yesterday. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  not  said  which  counsel  yet. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  know. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  would  hardly  be  material  here,  anyway. 

The  Witness.  I  can't  tell  you ;  it  is  too  dim. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  can't  tell,  can  you? — A.  No,  sir;  if  you  had  a 
magnifying  glass,  you  might  tell  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment;  that  was  testified  to  by  the  clerk 
from  the  Illinois  Central  yesterday,  and  there  is  no  dispute  about  it, 
the  name  "  Charles  A.  White "  appears  upon  that  instrument.  I 
never  saw  it  before,  but  I  will  admit  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Who  wrote  the  name,  "  Charles  A.  White,''  on  the 
front  of  the  pass? — ^A.  The  gentleman  that  handed  me  ttiatpass. 

Q.  Was  that  signed  in  your  presence,  the  name  ^^Cnarles  A. 
White,"  signed  in  your  presence? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bv  the  party  who  rode  on  the  pass  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tnere  is  a  punch  mark  at  the  end;  what  punch  mark  is  that?— • 
A.  That  is  my  punch  mark  of  that  date. 

Q.  It  goes  through,  and  words  are  on  the  back  of  the  pass? — Ai 
Yes. 
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Q.  That  was  your  conductor's  punch  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Your  punch  t — ^A.  My  punch  and  my  signature,  also.    It  is  for 
both  purposes. 
Q.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Brown,  it  may  be  understood — ^I  presume  that 
is  the  coupon  you  showed  the  witness 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  read  the  number  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  coupon  you  showed  the  witness  yesterday- 
Judge  Hanecy.  I  read  it  into  the  record,  No.  28. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  the  same  one  you  showed  the  witness  yester- 
day? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  same  one.  %. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Brown,  you  don't  want  this  committee  to 
understand  that  you  knew,  or  now  know,  or  ever  did  know  who 
presented  that  ticket  or  pass  ticket  to  you,  do  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  too  long  a^o  to  remember. 

Q.  You  tried  to  pick  the  man  out  in  the  criminal  court  on  the 
second  trial  of  Browne,  and  you  couldn't  do  it,  isn't  that  right? — ^A.  I 
picked  out  some  one  who  looked  like  him. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  picked  out  three — ^he  picked  out  five. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  said  those  men's  faces  looked  familiar? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  You  did  not — ^you  do  not  undertake  to  pick  out  or  designate 
the  man  who  wrote  that  on  5/25/09? — A.  No;  that  would  be  too 
far  away. 

Q.  You  do  not? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  you. — ^A.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Redirect  examination  by  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  man  who  rode  on  the  pass  or  coupon  was 
White,  or  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Austrian.  1  object  to  what  he  thought;  it  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial now  what  he  thought. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  he  thought  that  somebody  else  was  riding  on 
thah  he  may  have 

Mr.  Austrian.  Ask  him  questions. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  rode  on  that  pass? — 
A.  I  (fid  not  know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  his  name  was? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute,  I  object. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  not  proper. 

A.  I  think  his  name  is  White. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  move  that  be  stricken  out. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  ask  him 

Mr.  Austrian.  Wait  until  I  get  a  ruling.  You  have  got  an  an- 
swer there  that  I  want  stricken  out  of  the  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  This  is  hardly  necessary. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  have  a  ruling?     I  move  tha  tbe  stricken  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  will  go  out 

Judffe  Hanecy.  If  vou  had  Imown  it  was  anvbodv  other  thnn  the 
name  signed  to  the  ticket  or  to  the  coupon,  would  you  have  allowed 
him  to  nde  on  that  pass? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  object 

A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  I  object;  and  I  move  that  that  answer  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  That  is  a  question  I  wanted  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  I  move  it  be  stricken  out.  It  may  be  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Illinois  Central,  but  if  it  has  any  place  in  this 
record,  I  can  not  conceive  of  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  man  represented  himself  as 
White,  and  this  witness  supposed  him  to  be  WTiite,  then  it  is  com- 
petent, as  part  of  the  res  gestae  in  that  transaction,  part  of  the  things 
which  took  place  at  that  tmie.  If  he  knew  it  was  somebody  else  than 
White,  then  a  different  condition  would  present  itself.  That  is  all, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  jrou  any  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  AusTRL\N.  Just  a  minute.  I  move  that  the  last  answer  be 
stricken  out.  The  witness  answered  over  my  objection  before  the 
chairman  had  an  opportunity  'to  rule — ^if  he  would  have  allowed  him 
to  ride  if  he  thought  it  was  some  one  else  other  than  White.  He 
answered  that  over  my  objection,  and  I  move  the  answer  be  stricken 
out. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  anything  further  with  this  witness! 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  I  may  have  a  ruling  on  that  last  answer 

Senator  Burrows.  I  think,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  we  wiU  let  that 
answer  stand. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Call  Mr.  Alschuler. 

George  W.  Alschuler,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chiei  by  Judge 
Hanecy,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  You  may  state  your  full  name. — A.  (Jeorge  W.  Alschuler. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? — A.  Real  estate,  insur- 
ance, and  loans. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Aurora,  HI. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ?-r A.  For  twenty-five 
years. 

Q.  You  are  a  brother  of  Samuel  Alschuler,  who  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  in  this  State  in  1904:? — ^A.  1900. 

Q.  1900  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been? — A.  Well,  I  am  completing  one 
term. 

Q.  This  is  your A.  First  term. 

Q.  This  is  your  first  term? — ^A.  Yes;  first  term. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democratic  member,  are  j^ou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Aurora  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  home  of A.  Kane  and  Kendall  counties, 

they  compose  the  district. 

Q.  Senator  Hopkins  is  in  your  home  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  legislature  that  elected  William  Lorimer 
United  States  Senator? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  vote  for  him? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sit? — I  will  withdraw  that.  Were  you  one  of 
what  was  called  the  Browne  faction  on  the  Democratic  side? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sit  in  the  house,  or  in  the  joint  session,  vnih  ref- 
erence to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne's  seat? — ^A.  Well,  I  sat  right  back  of 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  the  third  seat  in. 

Q.  The  third  seat  back  of  him  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  next  row  back  of  him ; 
the  third  seat  in;  Lee  sitting  there  [indicating],  and  I  would  be 
sitting  here  [indicating],  you  see. 

Q.  1  ou  were  in  the  next  row,  and  three  seats  to  the  right  or  left  ? — 
A.  Three  seats  to  the  right. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Browne  sitting  on  the  aisle  or  inside? — ^A.  On  the 
aisle. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Greorge  Myers— his  name  is  George  W.  Myers,  a 
member  of  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  sit,  with  reference  to  you  and  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne? — A.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  positive.  He  sat  a  few  seats  back 
of  me;  I  don't  know  the  location  now. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  a  straight  line  back  of  you? — ^A.  No;  I  think 
he  was  to  the  left  of  me. 

Q.  To  the  left? — ^A.  And  a  few  seats  back. 

Q.  Was  he  nearer  Browne  than  you,  or  farther  away? — ^A.  Farther 
away. 

Q.  Would  he  have  to  pass  the  aisle  you  went  out  of,  or  the  row  of 
seats  you  went  out  between,  in  order  to  get  to  Mr.  Browne's  seat? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  giving  attention  to  Mr.  Browne  during  the  ballot 
for  United  States  Senator,  at  which  William  Lorimer  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  on  that  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  sitting  right 
back  of  him. 

Q.  Were  you  giving  any  special  attention  as  to  what  was  going  on 
between  him — between  him  and  others  on  that  occasion? — A.  My 
eyes  were  on  him,  naturally.  He  being  the  minority  leader,  my  eyes 
would  naturally  be  on  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  Did  George  W.  Mvers  go  from  his  seat  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne's 
seat  during  the  roll  call  of  voting  for  United  States  Senator  at  the 
joint  session? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  there  at  any  time  during  that  joint  session? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  during  the  balloting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  page  by  the  name  of  McCann? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  that  time? — A.  He  was  standing  at  the  desk 
of  Mr.  Browne,  right  in  front  of  him,  and  to  the  side,  moving  around 
that  desk. 

Q.  Was  he  there  all  of  the  time,  or  only  part  of  the  time? — ^A.  He 
was  there  during  the  time  that  the  roll  can  was  bein^  had,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  senate  came  in.  I  noticed  him  there.  He  ^ent 
down  to  the  clerk  at  that  time  and  got  some  roll  calls  and  brought 
them  back,  and  handed  me  one  of  the  roll  calls. 

Q.  Was  there  any  chair  vacant,  any  seat  at  the  desk,  regular  seat, 
adjoining  Mr.  Browne  during  the  roll  call  for  United  States  Sea« 
mtort— 'A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  chair  brought  into  the  aisle  adjoining  or  near 
Mr.  Browne's  seat  for  Mr.  Myers  or  anybody  else  to  sit  down  upon 
and  talk  with  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  offered  you  anything  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  did 
they  ? — ^A.  Well,  now,  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  You  did  vote  for  him,  although  you  are  a  Democrat,  and  he  a 
Bepublican? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  will  take  me  a  little  time  to  explain  that 

Q.  As  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  You 
see,  I  am  a  resident  of  Aurora,  the  same  town  that  Senator  Hopkins 
is  [laughter].  For  many  years  we  have  been  bitterly  opposed  and 
antagonistic  to  one  another.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  as  a  Democrat 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  done  everything  that  he  could  to  belittle  me  ever 
since  I  was  a  voter  and  ever  since  I  got  into  politics.  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  a  prominent  citizen  there,  but  at  any  time  and  at  every  time  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  he  has  belittled  mo 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  all  of  the  details. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  that  go  out — A.  All  right. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  and  Senator  Hopkins  were  hostile  f — ^A. 
Very  much  so. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  sufficient.    That  other  is  stricken  out 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes ;  it  is  stricken  out. 

Judge  HANEcr.  It  was  because  of  personal  relations  between  you 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  that  you  did  not  vote  for  hinL  and  did  vote  for 
William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator.  Is  that  right? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  not  with  me  only,  but  with  my  friends — ^well,  I  had  better 
not  mention  any  more,  because  I  would  be  getting  back  into  the  same 
line  of  talk  that  I  did  before. 

Q.  Were  you,  or  not,  active  in  getting  other  Democrats  to  vote  for 
William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  on  that  roll  call  of  that 
joint  session? — A.  WeU,  not  particularly  at  that  roll  call.  I  had 
spoken  to  a  few  of  them,  I  can  not  remember  who,  but  from  the  first 
d!ay  I  was  down  there  I  was  willing  to  talk,  not  incessantly,  but  most 
of  my  talk  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Hopkins,  if  possible,  and  I  was  willing 
to  vote  for  any  reputable  candidate  in  order  to  beat  him,  knowing 
that  the  Democrats  had  no  opportunity  to  win. 

Q.  Had  you,  before  the  joint  session  commenced  that  day,  or  the 
night  before,  or  at  any  time  before,  talked  with  many  or  few  of 
your  friends,  or  others  on  the  Democratic  side,  about  voting  for 
William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  The  witness  has  explained  his  activity. 
Now,  it  does  not  make  it  any  stronger  to  have  counsel  embody 
his  testimony  in  the  question  the  way  he  wants  it  and  then  ask  him 
to  answer. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understand  the  form  of  the  question  is  objee- 
tionable.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yee. 

Judge  Hanect.  J  wiU  change  that,  if  the  chairman  desires.  Pat 
it  this  way: 

Q.  What  was  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  you  were  active  before 
the  commencement  of  that  roll  call  of  that  joint  session  that  day 
about  getting  friends  or  others  to  vote  for  Lonmer  t — A.  For  several 
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days  previous  to  the  roll  call,  knowing  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  was 

King  to  appear  as  a  candidate,  I  endeavored  to  get  as  many  of  my 
miocratic  friends  as  I  could  to  vote  for  Mr.  I^rimer;  yes^  sir;  I 
did  that. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  succeed  or  not  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  did.  A  great 
many  of  them  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  voted  for  him ;  that  my 
influence  had  something  to  do  with  it.    I  did  the  best  I  could. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute.  On  page  807  in  the  official  record, 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Meyers,  the  question  is  put  (you  don't  need 
to  take  this,  Mr.  Reporter),  "How  long  before  the  taking  of  the 
vote  for  United  States  Senator?"  Then  the  answer  is,  "15  or  20 
days;  I  don't  know  just  how  long;  just  a  short  time." 

I  don't  think  that  the  judge  and  I  will  have  any  dispute  about  that, 
but  it  diould  be  "  15  or  20  minutes  "  instead  of  "days." 

Judge  Hanect.  It  is  a  stenographic  error. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  should  be  "15  or  20  minutes;"  it  will  be  cor- 
rected by  consent,  I  take  it? 

Judge  Hanect.  Yes. 

Senator  Burbows.  If  there  is  no  question  about  it,  it  may  be  so 
corrected. 

Judge  Hanect.  What  was  the  page  of  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Page  807.  It  says  "  15  or  20  days,"  and  that  would 
not  make  any  sense. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Mr.  Alschuler,  you  say  you  knew  his  name — ^Mr.  Lorimer's  name — 
was  goins  to  be  suggested  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hadn't  his  name  been  suggested  to  the  joint  assembly  some 
days  before  the  26th  of  May  ? — ^A.  He  had  been  voted  for  before. 

Q.  Direct  your  voice  over  there,  so  they  can  aU  hear  you. — ^A.  He 
had  received  a  vote  or  two. 

Q.  For  how  many  days  prior  to  the  26th  of  May  ? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  If  the  record  shows  the  13th  of  May,  1909,  would  you  say  that 
was  about  correct? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  when  he  did  receive  a  vote 
before. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  recollection  as  to  when  he  did. — ^A.  When  he 
received  one  vote? 

Q.  When  he  received  any  vote,  whether  it  was  one  or  more? — ^A. 
I  can  not  say.    It  was  at  different  times,  I  think ;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  When  did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  candidate? — 
A.  Why,  I^  should  say  about — ^well,  now,  I  will  tell  you 

Q.  Now,  lust  give  me  your  best  recollection. — A.  You  asked  me  for 
when  I  understood 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  fix  the  time. — ^A.  Well,  I  can't  say  the  exact 
time. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer,  then.  What  is  your  best  i:ecollection  as  to 
the  time  you  remember  that  he  became  a  candidate? — ^A.  Well,  I  un- 
derstood that  he  and  Mr.  Deneen  were  in  c(»iference  some  time  re- 
garding the  matter. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that,  sir.  I  am  just  asking  you  for  your 
best  recollection  of  when  he  became  a  candidate? — ^A.  I  would  say 
an  avowed  candidate  about  three  days  before  the  vote. 
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Q.  Three  days  before  the  26th  of  May?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  aay 
that  he  was  not  a  candidate  before  that  He  was  a  candidate  all  of 
the  time  maybe. 

Q.  Well,  an  avowed  candidate  ? — ^A,  An  avowed  candidate,  I  would 
say  about  three  days. 

Q.  Then  activities  became  very  intense? — A,  I  ^id  the  very  best 
I  could;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You — and  you  lent  your  aid  in  those  activities? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  You  were  a  Lee  O'NeiD  Browne  factionist,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  ifyou  wish  to  call  it  such. 

Q.  Well,  do — ^what  do  you  call  it  yourself? — ^A.  I  consider  that 
Lee  O'Neill  Browne  was  the  minority  leader. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  his  faction?— A.  He  was  th«»  minority  leader. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  of  his  faction^  were  you  not? — ^A.  I  considered 
Lee  O'Neill  Browne  was  the  minority  leader,  and  he  was  diected  mi- 
nority leader. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  his  faction? — ^A.  One  of  his  faction? 

Q.  You  were  one  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ? — A.  If  you  want  to  call  it  such. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  caU  it — ^A.  I  do  not  call  it  &eti<»L  I 
call  him  the  minority  leader;  absolutely  the  leader,  elected. 

Q.  You  followed  the  minority  leader,  did  you? — ^A. 

Q.  Mr.  Alschuler,  how  long  have  you  known  George  W.  Myers? — 
A.  I  first  learned  to  know  him  at  the  last  session. 

Q.  Did  you  see  very  much  of  him? — ^A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  Mr.  Myers  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  believe- 
ableness? — A.  I  always  thougnt  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  truthfulness? — ^A.  I  did  until  this  testimony  of  his  came 
in ;  that  he  came  down  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  desk. 

Q.  Then  you  changed  your  mind?— A.  I  changed  in  regard  to 
that;  he  must  be  mistaken,  because  he  did  not  come 

Q.  There  is  no  chance  of  your  being  mistaken,  is  there? — ^A.  Abso- 
lutely none. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  busy  that  morning,  weren't  you? — ^A.  I  was 
sitting  riffht  at  the  desk. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  pretty  busy  that  morning? — ^A.  Be- 
fore 10  o'clock;  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  to  different  members  of  the  house? — ^A.  I 
think  I  talked  with  Charley  Luke  that  morning. 

Q.  Charley  Luke  is  dead  now.— A.  Charley  Luke  is  dead  now; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  talk  to  Beckemeyer? — ^A.  I  may  have  talked  to 
Beckemeyer. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  Beckemeyer  over  to  Browne? — ^A.  Over  to 
Browne  ? 

O    Yes  ——A.  No   sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  'talk  with  McCuUom?— A,  Didn't  I  talk  with 
McCullom  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Holstlaw  ? — A.  Positively  not 

Q.  That  is  all  right ;  when  you  answer,  say  "  No.** — A.  All  ririit 

Q.  Tell  this  committee  to  whom  you  did  talk  that  morning  before 
voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer. — A.  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  You  talked  to  a  number  of  people  ? — ^A.  I  did  before  10  o'clock. 
After  that  I  sat  there,  and  the  legislature  was  in  session  at  that  time. 

Q.  After  10  o'clock?— A.  After. 

Q.  That  was  the  joint  session? — ^A.  The  session  of  the  house. 

Q.  The  joint  session  did  not  commence  until  12  o'clock? — ^A.  A 
little  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  from  10  o'clock  until 
the  meeting  of  the  joint  session  you  were  always  at  your  seat. — ^A. 
Absolutely  at  my  seat. 

Q.  And  never  left  your  seat? — ^A.  Never  left  my  seat. 

Q.  You  were  watching  Browne,  weren't  you? — ^A.  I  could  not 
help  watching  him. 

Q.  Were  you  watching  Browne  is  my  question? — A.  I  was  right 
there  and  could  see  him. 

Q.  You  were  three  seats  to  the  right  of  him  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  looked  directly  in  front  of  you,  you  would  not  Isee 
Browne,  would  you? — ^A.  I  could  not  help  but  see  him. 

Q.  You  were  looking  in  front  of  you,  weren't  you? — ^A.  I  was 
looking  in  front  of  me,  just  like  I  see  these  three  gentlemen  her9 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne's  seat  was  not  any  more  than  3  feet  in  front  of 
you,  was  it? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Three  seats  one  way,  to  the  left,  and  in  front? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  Myers 
could  not  walk  to  Browne  without  passing  in  front  of  you,  do  you  ? — 
A.  He  had  to  walk  down  that  aisle. 

Q.  That  aisle  was  three  seats  from  you? — A.  I  was  right  there — 
and  at  noon 

Q.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  Myers  had  to 
walk  in  n-ont  of  you  to  get  to  Browne? — ^A.  He  had  to  walk  down 
the  aisle  to  get  to  Browne. 

Q.  And  you  were  three  seats  removed  from  the  aisle? — A.  I  was 
three  seats  removed  from  the  aisle. 

Q.  Myers  came  quickly  down  the  aisle — ^Myers  could  come  quickly 
down  thei  aisle  to  Browne,  Browne  being  on  the  end  seat,  without 
passing  you A.  I  never  said  he  had  to  pass  me 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  said. — A.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  telling  us  what  you  know,  aren't  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  tnere  any  money  down  at  Springfield  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  was? — ^A.  I  will  say  there  was  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Colonel  Copely,  of  Aurora,  that  there  was  money 
down  at  the  legislature  during  the  election  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator?— ^A.  Absolutely,  absolutely  not — ^if  Mr. — ^no,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  starting  to  say  "  if  Mr." A.  Well, 

there  were  rumors  of  Mr.  Hopkins — and  the  Tribune  will  bear  me  out 
in  that — ^was  endeavoring  to  get  some  Democrats  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  With  money  ? — ^A.  1  didn't  say  with  money. 

Q.  Haven't  vou  repneatedly  said  that  there  was  money  in  Spring- 
field, during  the  election  of  United' States  Senator,  for  the  piirpose 
of  influencing  votes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  United  States  Senator? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  no  man? — ^A.  To  no  man. 

Q.  And  you  don't  believe  there  was,  do  you? — ^A.  I  don't  believe 
there  was;  no. 

Q.  Either  by  Mr.  Hopkins  or  by  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Hopkins  did;  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Hopkins 
re^rdin^  the  matter,  whether  he  had  money  there  or  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Colonel  Copely  and  Dan  Barnes — ^you  know 
Dan  Barnes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  never  spoke  of  Dan  Barnes  in  connection  with  United 
States  Senator? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  what  may  be  called  one  of  Colonel  Copely's  political 
adherents,  are/you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  Democrat  locally,  and  I 
frequently — he  and  I  are  friendly. 

Q.  Politically? — ^A.  Politically.  I  am  a  Democrat;  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Q.  And  still  you  are  friendly  ? — A.  Still  we  are  friendly. 

Q.  Politically  friendly  ? — A.  Politically  friendly,  you  say  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  I  am  friendly  with  him  locally — ^politically. 

Q.  And  the  Republican  faction  and  the  Democratic  faction  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  are  politically  friendly,  are  they  not? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  politically  or  any  other  kind  of 
friendly.  I  suppose  they  were  friendly  when  they  voted  for  him,  of 
course. 

Q.  And  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  from  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  after  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  that  you 
saw  everything  that  Browne  did? — A.  When? 

Q.  Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning — from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  you  saw  everything  Mr. 
Browne  did? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Browne  went  out,  but  tluit  time,  10 
o'clock 

Q.  All  of  the  time  he  was  in  there — ^barring  the  time  he  went  out, 
I  mean. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that  I  say  after  12  o'clock. 
After  12  o'clock,  when  the  vote  was  being  taken,  my  eyes  were  on 
Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  And  immediately  before  that,  were  they  on  him,  too  ? — A.  Not 
particularly:  no. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand ^A.  When 

the  senate  came  in  they  took  their  seats,  and  from  that  time  on  I  was 
watching  Mr.  Browne;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  to  say  that  during  the  entire  roll  call,  and  imme- 
diately before  the  roll  call — ^immeaiatelv  before A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  ^that  you  watched  Browne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  Myers  did  not  go  over  and  talk  to  Browne! — ^A.  Abso- 
lutely not. 

Q.  And  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  the  one-armed 
page — ^that  is,  the  page  you  refer  to  as  Browne's  page ^A.  Ye& 

Q.  (Continuing.)  ^never  left  his  seat? — ^A.  After  12  o'clock. 

Q.  X  es. — ^A.  Only  to  go  up  to  the  speaker,  the  derk,  to  get  some 
more  roll  calls. 

Q.  Did  he  distribute  them? — ^A.  He  save  me  one^  and  he  gave  one 
to  Browne,  and  one  to — ^I  don't  know  who  he  gave  the  other  to. 

Q.  Will  you  say  he  gave  the  other  to  anyone  else? — A.  No;  I 
wont  say  that 
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Q.  Do  you  say,  or  will  you  say,  that  he  did  distribute  roll  calls  to 
members? — ^A.  I  can  say  that  he  did. 

Q.  How  many  pages  were  on  the  floor  of  the  house? — ^A.  There 
must  have  been  15  or  20. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  call  a  page  and  send  him 
to  different  parts  of  the  house,  is  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  has  done  it,  and  you  did  it,  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  house  did,  probably  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Browne  generally  had  this 
young  gentleman  we  have  spoken  of  almost  entirely. 

Q.  \Vill  you  tell  this  committee  that  Mr.  Browne  did  not  send 
other  pages  around  to  do  his  work  or  carry  his  messages? — ^A.  I 
will  say  tnat  Mr.  McCann  did  most  of  Mr.  Browne's  work. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  he  did  not  send  other  pages,  too? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  will  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  watch  the  page,  too? — ^A.  I  did  not  watch  the 
page,  too. 

Q.  You  were  watching  Browne? — ^A.  I  was  watching  Browne; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Hanegt: 

Q.  Colonel  Copely  that  'Mr.  Austrian  talks  about  is  now  the  nomi- 
nee for  Congress  in  the  Republican  party  for  that  district,  isn't  he? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  official  position  in  Springfield  during  that 
session  of  the  legislature? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  member  of  either  house? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  during  that  session? — ^A.  Well,  part  of  the  time 
he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  official  position  in  Springfield  during  that 
session  of  the  legislature? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  member  of  either  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  down  there?  Was  he  there  during  that 
session  ? — ^A.  Well,  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  did  not  ask  anything  about  Colonel  Copley  being 
at  Springfield  or  anything  about  him  bemg  at  Springfield. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Copley  for  anyone  of  me  candidates  for  Senator 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  one? — ^A.  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  William  Lorimer? — ^A.  William  Lorimer. 

Q.  Well,  active,  was  he? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  speaking  to  various 
members ;  I  suppose  it  was  for  him.    I  don't  know  how  active. 

Q.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Governor  Deneen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  now  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Copley  was  active  after  the  election  of  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator  on  that  day  or  evening,  wasn't  he? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  rejoicing  and  celebrating? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  forth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  English  was,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  Now,  of  course,  if  the  committee  wants 
to  know  how  active  he  was  I  do  not  care,  but  it  takes  time. 
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By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  state  Mr.  Browne's  position  or  atti- 
tude during  the  entire  time  of  that  session  before  12  o'clock  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  absolutely  not. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  was  in  his  seat  continuously  after 
the  session  started  at  10  o'clock  until  12? — ^A.  Well,  now,  if  my  mem- 
ory don't  fool  me,  he  went  out  at  one  time  and  stayed  away  for  pos- 
sibly a  half  hour,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  was  your  desk  mate,  or  the  man  who  occupied  the  desk 
nearest  to  you  f — ^A.  Mr.  Beckemeyer  to  the  left,  and  to  the  left  of 
him  was  Mr.  Luke. 

Q.  On  the  left  was  Beckemeyer? — ^A.  Luke  on  the  end  and  McCul- 
lom  next  to  him,  and  Shepherd  on  the  other  end. 

Q.  Were  those  gentlemen  in  their  seats  all  the  time  during  the 
session? — A.  Mr.  Luke  was  not  in  his  seat.  After  12  o'clock  Mr. 
Lnike  was  absent  and  I  sent  for  him. 

Q.  Was  it  unusual  for  the  members  of  the  Illinois  legislature  to 
get  up  and  move  about  through  the  hall  ? — A.  No ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  And  talk  to  each  other? — ^A.  No ;  not  at  alL 

Q.  Was  it  unusual  for  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Browne,  to  get  up 
from  his  seat  and  move  about  and  speak  to  his  men  duringthe  voting 
and  immediately  preceding  the  vote  for  Senator? — A.  During  the 
vote  it  was  an  unusual  thing;  yes. 

Q.  Or  immediately  preceding? — A.  Or  immediately  preceding. 

Q.  Was  it  unusual  tot  him  to  do  so? — A.  It  was  not  unusual,  but 
that  morning  he  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  taken  for  United  States  Senator  during 
that  session  of  the  legislature,  do  you  recall? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
recall. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Browne's  attitude  and  position  in  his 
seat  at  any  other  time  during  the  session  when  the  men  were  being 
voted  for  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  noticed  him 
sitting  there ;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  just  tell  us  each  one  of  those  Sessions  and  each  one  of 
those  votes,  how  it  was? — A.  Oh,  I  can't  say  at  each  one. 

Q.  You  can  at  this  particular  instance? — ^A.  I  can  that  particular 
one ;  I  was  particularly  interested. 

Q.  After  the  balloting  began  you  noticed  Mr.  Browne? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  from  the  time  the  balloting  be^n  until  it  was  concluded 
Mr.  Browne  did  not  leave  his  seat? — A.  He  did  not  leave  his  seat 
only  to  get  up  and  deliver  his  address. 

Q.  Did  anyone  approach  Mr.  Browne  during  that  time  at  all  ? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  speak  to  Mr.  Browne  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Browne  send  any  page  any  where  at  that  time? — A. 
Somebody  sent  a  page  and  the  page  went  up — I  think,  if  I  remember 
right,  he  whispered  to  the  page  before  the  ^nate  came  in,  and  the 
page  went  up  and  got  some  roll  calls,  one  for  Mr. — well,  I  know 
Mr.  Browne  nad  one,  I  know  I  had  one,  and  the  page  stayed  right 
there  so  he  couldn't  have  distributed  any  more  roll  calls. 

Q.  And  the  roll  call  began  very  soon  after  the  senate  came  in? — 

A.  Well,  the  first  roll  call  was  to  find  out  whether  there  was  a 
quorum  present. 
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Q.  You  didn't  notice  what  was  going  on  during  that  time  as  to 
Mr.  Browne's  attitude  to  other  members? — A.  Yes;  I  was  right 
there;  I  sat  right  there  and  noticed  Mr.  Browne's  actions;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  talk  to  Mr.  Browne  during  that  time? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  No  one  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  the  roll  was  called  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  a  quorum  present? — A.  No;  there  was  nc  one. 

Q,  Nobody  spoke  to  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  nobody,  you  say,  spoke  to  Mr.  Browne? — A.  Nobody;  if 
I  recollect,  he  was  writing  at  one  time ;  I  know  he  was  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  were  watching  Mr.  Browne  all  the  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  roll  call  began  for  the  vote  for  United  States 
Senator,  you  continued  to  watch  him? — A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  occurred  before  the  roll 
began  to  be  called  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  I  undertake  to 
say  when  the  senate  came  in,  from  that  time  on  I  would  know  what 
have  occurred  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk^  because  I  was  watching  him. 

Q.  And  you,  during  all  of  that  time A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Say  that  nobody  spoke  to  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Browne  did  not 
speak  to  anybody  ? — ^A.  Absolutely  not,  because  I  was  right  there  and 
looking  right  at  him. 

Q.  And  from  the  time  that  the  senate  came  in  until  the  roll  call 
was  completed  and  the  Senator  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  undertake  to  remember  that  and  state  that  as  a  fact? — A. 
I  do  state  it  as  a  fact;  absolutely,  yes. 

Q.  Why  were  you  noticing  Mr.  Browne  so  particularly  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Wdl,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  was.  I  did  not  have  my  eyes 
glued  on  him ;  I  was  looking  his  way ;  and  I  knew  Mr.  Browne,  being 
the  minority  leader,  I  knew  he  was  the  minority  leader,  and  I  felt 
that  if  anybody  did  come  to  Mr.  Browne  that  possibly  something 
would  have  transpired  by  which  they  would  change  their  reason  for 
not  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  and  for  that  reason  I  was  watching  Mr. 
Browne. 

Q,  Well,  but  before  the  roll  call  began  for  Senator  why  were  you 
watching  Mr.  Browne  so  closely  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  wasn't  watch- 
ing-—I  was  sitting  right  here  like  this — looking  right  at  him. 
■  Q.  Was  it  not  very  usual  for  senators  and  members  to  ^t  up  and 
pass  your  seat  during  all  that  excitement  of  voting  for  United  States 
Senator  and  precedmg  that? — ^A.  Preceding  that?  I  didn't  watch 
Mr.  Browne  preceding  the  time  that  the  senate  came  in.  From  the 
time  that  the  senate  came  in  I  was  watching  him. 

Q.  All  the  members  of  the  legislature,  both  senators  and  members 
of  the  house,  sat  in  their  seats  during  the  entire  time  of  the  roll  call 
for  a  quorum  and  roll  call  for  Senator? — A.  I  can't  tell  that;  I  am 
not  sure,  because  I  was  sitting  there  looking  at  Mr.  Browne.  I  wasn't 
looking  at  the  other  members.  I  was  looking  just  as  I  am  looking 
at  you  now. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  they  were  walking  around  and  speaking  to  each 
other  and  in  the  usual  way  in  those  things  ? — ^A.  No ;  not  on  roll  call. 

Q.  They  were  sitting  perfectly  still  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dunng  all  that  time  Mr.  Browne  did  not  speak  to  anybody  and 
nobody  spoke  to  Mr.  Browne  I — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  The  page  or  anybody  else? — A.  The  page  was  right  around 
there.  I  think  now — ^I  won't  swear  to  it — I  think  Mr.  Browne  sent 
the  page  up  after  two  roll  calls. 

Q.  Did  the  gentleman  who  sat  on  your  left A.  Mr.  Becke- 

niOTer. 

Q.  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  did  he  leave  his  seat  at  all  after  the  senate 
came  in  ? — ^A.  I  can't  swear  as  to  that. 

Q.  He  was  immediately  on  your  left? — A.  On  my  left:  yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  swear  whether  he  left  his  seat  or  not? — ^A.  No;  I 
can  not. 

Q.  He  was  a  good  deal  closer  to  you  than  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  Yes: 
but  I  could  see  Mr.  Browne  a  good  deal  better  than  I  could  him;  I 
didn'tgive  him  any  attention ;  I  gave  Mr.  Browne  attention. 

Q.  Did  the  gentleman  sitting  on  your  right  leave  his  seat  and  speak 
to  anybody  ? — A.  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q,  Did  anybody  get  up  and  speak  to  the  speaker  during  that 
time? — ^A.  I  wasn't  watching  that  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  see  that  at  all  ? — ^A.  No ;  no,  sir ;  no,  sir.  I  was 
looking  at  Mr.  Browne. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Buhrows.  This  was  in  the  meeting  of  the  joint  assembly  ?— 
A.  Joint  assembly;  yes. 

By  Senator  Johnston  : 

Q.  Why  were  you  watching  Mr.  Browne  more  closely  than  anyone 
else? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  watchmg  the  minority  leader,  and  he  was  the 
man  to  whom  we  had  to  look,  understand,  and  knowing  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer  that  morning,  wny  I  naturally 
kept  my  eyes  on  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  that  Democrats  changing  their  vote  from  the 
way  they  said  they  were  going  to  vote,  would  go  first  to  Mr. 
Browne? — A.  I  certainly  did,  yes;  that  was  my  judgment. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  were  watching? — A.  That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  To  see  if  there  would  be  any  change? — ^A.  If  there  was  anv 
change  why  Mr.  Browne  would  be  the  man  that  would  know  it  and  t 
would  immediately  ask  Mr.  Browne  if  there  would  be  such  a  change. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  sitting  to  Mr.  Browne's  right,  in  the  seat  im- 
mediately to  his  right? — A.  To  his  right,  yes;  Mr.  Gorman  is  the 
member  to  his  right 

Q.  Was  he  in  his  chair  ? — A.  He  was  in  his  chair ;  yes. 

Q.  No  one  was  on  his  left? — A.  No;  that  was  the  aisle. 

Q.  Who  was  in  front  of  him  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Tippit,  I  think. 

Q.  And  who  behind  him? — A.  Behind  him  was  Mr.  Luke,  supposed 
to  be;  but  he  wasn't  there  until  I  sent  for  him. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Browne  talk  to  the  man  in  front  of  him  by  leaning 
over  on  his  desk? — A.  He  could,  but  he  wouldn't;  they  were  bitter 
enemies ;  they  didn't  talk  at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  other  faction. 

Senator  Johnston  Yes;  I  understand. 

Q.  Who  sat  on  his  right? — ^A.  On  Mr.  Tippit's  right? 

Q.  No;  on  Mr.  Browne's  right? — A.  Mr.  Gorman,  of  Peoria. 

Q.  They  were  near  and  could  converse  with  each  other? — ^A.  Tes, 
sir. 
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Q.  You  recall  that  they  did  not  converse? — A.  I  don't.  No;  they 
did  not  converse;  no,  sir;  they  didn't  converse.  This  was  from  12 
o'clock. 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  roll  call  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  took ;  they  didn't  start — I  would  say  about  ten  minutes  to  1  that  the 
senate  got  through  with  the  roll  call.  Several  senators  delivered  ad- 
dresses, two  or  three  of  them,  and  then  the  roll  call  was  had. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  deliver  addresses  during  the  roll  call  or  pre- 
vious?— ^A.  No;  during  roll  call;  during  the  roll  call. 

Q.  Their  names  were  called  ? — ^A.  And  they  responded ;  there  was 
Senator  Isley  and  Senator  Daily  I  remember  now ;  there  might  have 
been  others. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Browne  deliver  an  address? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  This  was  in  the  joint  assembly  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  How  long  after  the  senate  came  in  and  the  joint  assembly  as- 
sembled until  the  roll  call  began  for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senator? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  say  possibly  about  forty  minutes. 

Q.  About  forty  minutes? — ^A.  1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Before  the  roll  call  actually  began? — ^A.  Well,  no.  Now,  let 
me  see — ^yes ;  somewhere  around  there  after  those  addresses  were  de- 
livered ;  somewhere  around  there  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Alschuler,  had  you  and  Mr.  Browne  conversed 
with  reference  to  who  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  names  of  them? — A.  I  didn't  have  the  names; 
I 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  number  ?— A.  Not  exactly  the  number,  but  I 
think  they  had  enough. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  said  he  had  enough? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? — ^A.  I  think  he  told  me  that  the 
night  before. 

Q.  The  night  before  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  25th?— -A.  The  night  of  the  25th;  yes. 

Q.  About  what  time? — ^A.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  where?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel;  that  is 
where  I  was  stopping.. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  time? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  they  had  enough  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  thought 
tbev  had  enough  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  Did  he  go  over  the  names  with  you? — ^A.  No ;  he  didn't  go  over 
the  names. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  any  of  the  members  with  him  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  No  members  at  all? — ^A.  No  members  at  all;  well,  hold  on. 
Just  wait  a  minute.  I  think  possibly  I  did  discuss  Mr.  Shephard,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Any  others? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q,  Did  you  tell  him  of  any  Democrats  that  you  had  convinced  or 
got  to  vote  for  Mr.  Tjorimer,  or  who  had  promised  you  to  vote  for 
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Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  did;  no;  I  don't  think  I 
did. 

Q,  And  notwithstanding  your  activities  among  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  house  you  did  not  go  over  the  list  of  names  with  Mr. 
Browne  ? — ^A.  You  mean  that  he  had  a  list  ?    He  had  no  list  there. 

Q.  Oh,  he  didn't? — ^A.  He  didn't  have  a  list;  no 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  book  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  memorandum? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  just  knew  them  by  heart? — A.  I  dont  know  how  he  knew 
them ;  he  told  me  he  thought  they  had  enough. 

Q.  But  he  didn't  know  what  Democrats  he  had  or  what  Democrats 
he  didn't  have? — A.  Well,  you  must  remember  that  I  had  talked  to 
a  lot  of  different  men  myseli  the  previous  day. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  us  the  names  of  any  Democrats  you  talked 
to  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  can't.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Shephard,  I  think,  and  I  talked 
to  Beckemeyer  the  previous  day,  and  I  think  I  spoke  to  McCuUom. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you,  I  had  an  interview  in  the  Aurora  paper,  if  you 
will  allow  me — I  had  an  interview  in  the  Aurora  paper  with  regard 
to  some  statement  Mr.  Shephard  had  made,  and  I  said  if  there  is  any- 
body I  haven't  talked  with  I  said  "  I  wish  to  apologize  for  it." 

Q.  That  was  very  cute,  was  it  not? — ^A.  It  wasn't  cute,  but  it  was 
true. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  to  tell  the  committee  who  the  Democrats  were 
you  talked  to. — ^A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  And  got  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
got  anyone  to  vote  for  him. 

Q,  xou  just  took  it  for  granted  when  Mr.  Browne  said  he  had 
enough? — ^A.  He  had  enough. 

Q.  Now,  you  refer  to  Democrats? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  Democrat  had  gone  up  to  Mr.  Browne  during  the  course  of 
that  joint  assembly,  you  would  not  have  known  whether  he  was  one 
of  the  Democrats  that  promised  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or  not  ? — A. 
It  would  make  no  difference  to  me.  I  would  want  to  know  what  he 
was  doing  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  sufficiently  interested  the  night  before  to  ask  him 
what  Democrats  he  had  gained? — A.  I  knew  the  Democrats,  prac- 
tically, who  had  agreed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  because  he  told  me 
there  was  quite  a  number  of  them  they  thought  they  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  A  number  of  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  can't  say ;  20  or  26. 

Q.  He  got  53  Democratic  votes  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  were  interested  enough  to  watch  Mr.  Browne  to  see 
whether  any  Democrat  went  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what 
he  wanted  to  see  him  for,  you  were  not  sufficiently  intere^^d  to  ask 
him  the  night  before? — ^A.  No;  Mr.  Browne  told  me  he  had  enough, 
and  I  had  confidence  to  know  he  did  have  enough. 

Q.  If  you  had  enough  confidence  in  Mr.  Browne  to  feel  he  did  have 
enough,  didn't  you  have  enough  confidence  in  Mr.  Browne  the  next 
day  when  you  were  watching  him  to  know  he  had  still  enough  ? — A.  I 
haa  enousn  confidence  in  him  all  the  time. 

Q.  Still  you  watched  him?— A.  If  any  member  came  up  there,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  I  watched  him  as  I  am  watching 
Senator  Frazier  now ;  I  was  sitting  like  this  and  I  couldnt  help  bat 
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watch  him,  and  if  anybody  would  have  gone  up  there  I  wouM  have 
absolutely  known  it. 

Q.  When  the  senate  came  in,  some  of  the  house  vacated  their 
seats? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  senators  were  there? — ^A.  How  manv  were  there? 

Q.  I  don't  know. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  myself,  89 — ^let  me  see 
how  many  there  was.  I  forget  the  number  of  senators.  How  many 
districts  are  there? — Fifty -two,  I  think  52  senators,  and — let  me  see — 
I  don't  know  how  many  there  was. 

Q.  You  don't  know  now  many  members  of  the  Illinois  senate  there 
was? — A.  I  think  204  members  in  all,  jointly. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  four  members  of  the  house  and  senate? — 
A.  Two  hundred  and  four. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  the  house  were  there? — ^A.  There  was 
one  hundred  and — let  me  see — and  fifty-three,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  163  members  of  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  there  were  51 ^A.  Fifty-one  in  the  senate. 

Q.  If  there  were  51  and  50  preseijt,  those  50  senators  when  they 
came  into  the  house,  50  house  members  vacated  their  seats,  didn  t 
they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  house  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  considerable  confusion? — A.  At  the  time  they 
came  in ;  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  You  saj  it  was 
about  an  hour  from  the  time  the  joint  session  began  voting  until 
the  vote  finally  was  taken? — ^A.  I  should  say  thirty-five  to  forty 
minutes. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  were  made? — ^A.  A  number  of  speeches 
were  made.  The  only  ones  that  I  can  remember  particularly,  I  re- 
member Senator  Isley's  and  Senator  Daily's. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  house  were  those  speeches  delivered, 
from  where  you  were  sitting? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Isley  was  right  beside 
me,  but  I  am  not  positive,  and  Mr.  Daily  was  in  front  of  me,  I  think ; 
I  am  not  dead  sure. 

Q.  Any  of  them  behind  you  or  off  to  one  side? — ^A.  I  think  Mr. 
Isley  was  behind  me,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  Mr.  Daily's  speech? — A.  I  heard 
his  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  make  it? — ^A.  As  he  got  up ;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  watched  him? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  watch  him  at  all; 
I  sat  there  listening. 

Q.  Did  you  face  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  kept  your  eyes  on  Mr.  Browne? — A.  I  kept  my  eyes 
in  front  of  me ;  yes. 

Q.  While  every  other  man  was  speaking? — A.  No — what  is  that? 

Q.  And  you  didn't  look  at  any  of  the  speakers? — A.  I  looked  at 
them.    I  kept  my  eyes  like  I  am  keeping  them  now ;  like  this. 

Q.  They  were  all  in  front  of  you? — A.  All  in  front  of  me;  not 
behind  me. 

Q.  No  speakers  were  behind  you? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Isley,  I  think, 
was  behind  me. 

Q.  Or  off  to  one  side  ? — A.  He  was  behind  me,  or  off  to  one  side, 
I  am  not  sure  which. 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  Browne  between  you  and  the  speaker! — ^A.  Not  be- 
tween;  he  was  just  off  a  little  ways. 

Q.  You  sat  behind  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  all  of  these  speeches  that  were  made  in  placing  in  nomi- 
nation and  otherwise,  you  Kept  your  eyes  on  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  Well, 
the  only  speeches  that  were  made  I  think  were  Mr.  Isley  and  Mr. 
Daily  and  one  or  two  others ;  very  short  ones,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  I 
am  not  sure. 

Senator  Gambues.  Did  Mr.  Browne  speak  durinff  the  joint  session 
when  his  name  was  called  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  spoke  before  his  name  was 
^  called ;  he  asked  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  allowed  to  address  the 
joint  session,  and  it  was  given. 

(Judge  Hanecy  here  rose  to  examine  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment;  I  have  not  finished.  If  you  de- 
sire to  examine.  Judge,  proceed;  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  English  made  a  speech? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  English  ?-r-A.  He  was  back  of  me. 

Q.  Back  of  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  back  of  me. 

Q.  Mr.  English  was  the  man  that  Mr.  Browne  got  up  and  chal- 
lenged to  go  outside,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Well,  that  Mr.  English  had  made 
some  statement 

Q.  There  was  great  feeling  displayed  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
between  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  English  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  around  when  Mr.  English  was  making  the 
speech  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  did  or  not — ^no ;  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  kept  your  eyes  in  front  of  you,  then? — ^A.  When  the  ex- 
citement started  between  Mr.  Browne  and  English,  I  think  I  did  turn 
around  and  look  at  English. 

Q.  English  had  made  a  speech  covering  some  minutes? — ^A.  No; 
this  was  while  English  was  making  the  speech. 

Q.  While  Mr.  English  was  making  a  speech  which  covered  eight  or 
ten  minutes  ? — A.  I  should  think  all  of  that. 

Q.  And  you  kept  your  eyes  still  in  front  of  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Was  that  a  bitter  speech  against  Mr.  Browne;  was  there  any- 
thing personal  in  it? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  some  bitterness.  Mr. 
Browne  had  made  a  speech  and  Mr.  English  spoke  afterwards. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Browne  made  some  reflections  upon  Mr.  English  or 
referred  to  him  in  any  way? — ^A.  Not  on  English,  no;  but  ]Mfr.  Eng- 
lish in  his  speech  made  some  remark,  I  don't  know  what  it  is  now,  I 
forget  now  what  it  was,  which  aggravated  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  There  was  some  confusion  and  difficulty  arose? — A,  Yes;  be- 
tween them. 

Q.  And  did  you  take  the  liberty  of  looking  at  Mr.  English  at  that 
time  or  not? — ^A.  I  turned  and  looked  at  Mr.  English  and  tiu^ned 
back. 

Q.  You  did  actually  look  at  Mr.  English? — A.  I  did  turn  around 
and  look  at  Mr.  English  and  turned  back ;  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Alschuler,  Mr.  Browne  had  said  in  his  speed? 
hadn't  he,  that  "  You  can't  cash  dreams,"  and  when  Mr.  English  got 
up  Mr.  English  said,  "  But  you  can  cash  votes,"  didn't  he :  and 
then  did  not  Mr.  Browne  say  that  if  he  thought  that  the  remarks 
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were  directed  toward  him  that  he  would  ask  him  to  step  out,  and 
one  of  the  two  would  not  return?     Is  not  that  substantially  what 
took  place  between  them? — A.  Something  like  that;  yes.     I  don't 
know  the  exact  words ;  I  don't  remember  them. 
Senator  Buhkows.  Is  that  all  ? 

By  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q.  Mr.  Alschuler,  Mr.  Tippit  was  the  leader  of  the  minority  fac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Blair? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  Tippit  faction? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Espey  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  of  that  faction? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Galligan? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Hruby,  H  r  u  b  y  [spelling  name]  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Kannally?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  McCuUom?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  McConnell?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  McLaughlin? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  O'Neal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Poulton?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Riley?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whelan?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Frank  Wilson?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  all  members  of  the  Tippit  faction  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not ^A.  Thev  were  called  which  faction  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  they  were  the  ones,  I'hey  were  beaten  in  the  vote  for  the 
minority  leader? — A.  Minority  leader;  and  then  sort  of  bolted. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  all  of  those  men,  or  any  of  them,  vote  for  William 
Liorimer  for  United  States  Senator  on  that  day  ? — ^A.  They  all  voted 
lor  him;  yes. 

Q.  All  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Including  Mr.  Tippit,  the  leader?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  so-called  leader? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  need  this  witness  further! 

Judge  Hanbct.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then  the  witness  may  be  excused  ! 
,  Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  can  call  the  page,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  his  name? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Paul  McCann. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  counsel  a  question  ?  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  indicate  it  now,  but  whenever  it  looks  as  though 
it  might  be  twelve  or  twenty- four  hours  of  closing  his  case  tJiat  he 
kindly  indicate  it  so  we  can  get  such  witnesses  as  we  require  on  rebut- 
tal without  delaying  the  proceedings. 

Judge  Hanecy.  i  can  not  tell  you  when  I  will  close  mine  until  you 
tell  me  when  you  close  vours.  1  shall  ask  that  I  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  go  on  and  put  all  my  witnesses  on  until  they  shall  have  closed 
tiieir  side. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  I  havcnt  any  objection  to  that  We  are  waiting 
for  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Broderick,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  then  the  three 
witnesses  whose  names  were  disclosed  yesterday.  They  were  sent  for 
at  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  they  have  been  sabpoenaed. 

Senator  Bubbows.  They  have  been  subpoenaed  and  sent  for.  We 
have  a  telegram 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  only  to  save  the  delay  that  may  be  attenduit 
upon  a  sudden  closing  of  the  case. 

Judge  Haneot.  I  will  try  and  fill  in  time  and  expedite  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Counsel  knows  as  much  about  the  three  witnesses 
yesterday  as  I  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  have  a  telegram  that  Mrs.  Ldike  will  be 
here  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock,  to-morrow  morning;  and  the  wit- 
nesses you  subpoenaed  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  he  has  got  a  response  from  some  of 
them. 

Paul  McCann,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  being  first  duly  sworn 
by  Senator  Burrows,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Judge  Haneoy: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Paul  McCann. 

Q.  Were  you  a  page  in  the  house  of  the  last  legislature! — A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Did  you  do  the  work  for  any  particular  member  of  the  house, 
or  were  you  with  any  particular  member  generally  i — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  member? — A.  Mr.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne. 

Q.  He  was  the  minoritjr  leader? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  joint  session  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  senate  came  into  the  house  asd 
took  their  seats  at  12  o'clock,  or  about  that  time? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — A.  At  Mr.  Browne's  desk. 

Q.  Won't  you  talk  louder,  so  we  can  all  hear? — ^A.  Mr.  Browne's 
desk. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk  from  the  time 
that  the  senate  came  into  the  house? — A.  Until  the  senate  went  out 

Q.  AH  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Browne's  desk  at  any  time  while  the  joint 
session  was  on,  from  the  time  the  senate  came  in  until  the  joint 
session  arose? — ^A.  At  no  time. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Browne's  seat;  that  is,  was  it  an  aisle  seat  or 
center  seat? — A.  It  was  the  third  seat,  first  aisle  from  the  main  aisle 
going  up  to  the  left ;  on  the  left  side,  the  third  seat. 

Q.  The  third  seat  from  the  front? — A.  Main  aisle,  and  it  is  the 
first  aisle  from  main  aisle,  third  seat,  as  you  go  up  the  aisle  from 
the  left. 

Q.  Going  up  from  the  speaker's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  one  of  tne  aisle  seats,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  George  W.  Meyers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  member  of  that  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  hou?e  during  that  joint  session  after 
12  o'clock  of  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  at  any  time  go  to  Mr.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  desk  or  seat 
and  talk  with  Mr.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  ? — xV.  At  no  time. 

Q.  "Was  there  any  seat — ^I  will  withdraw  that — ^was  tlie  aisle  at 
the  left  of  Mr.  Browne  as  he  sat  in  his  seat;  was  the  aisle  at  the 
left  or  right  of  Mr.  Browne;  was  it  on  the  left  of  him;  was  that  the 

aisle  or  was  the  aisle  on  his  right  as  he  sat  facing A.  It  was  on 

his  right. 

Q.  It  was  at  his  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  seat  in  the  aisle  adjoining,  immediately 
adjoining  Mr.  Browne's  seat? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  joint  session  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  bring  a  chair  or  a  stool  or  a  camp  chair  or  camp 
stool  or  anything  else  to  sit  on,  anything  else  and  put  it  in  the  aisle 
to  sit  on? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Meyers,  a  member  of  the  house,  go  over  to  Mr. 
Browne's  desk  and  sit  down  in  any  of  the  seats  adjoining  him,  in 
the  front  or  the  rear  or  at  the  left  of  him,  during  that  joint  session 
after  the  senate  came  in  and  the  roll  call  proceeded? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mr.  George  W.  Meyers  had  talked  with  Lee  O'Neill  Browne 
at  his  desk  there  on  that  day  after  the  senate  came  into  the  house 
and  the  roll  call  started,  the  joint  session,  at  any  time  before  the  joint 
session  arose,  would  you  have  seen  it  and  known  it  ? — ^A.  I  would. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Browne  leave  his  seat  during  the  joint  session  after 
12  o'clock  when  the  senate  entered  the  house  and  the  roll  call  was 
made  until  the  joint  session  arose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  during  all  that  time? — ^A.  Keeping  a 
roll  call. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  Keeping  a  roll  call. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  At  Mr.  Browne's  desk. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  in  the  aisle  at  his  desk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Why  not  let  him  testify,  I  submit 

Judge  Haneot.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  boy? — A.  Sixteen  years  old. 

Q.  And  when  this  occurrence  took  place  you  were  14  or  15? — ^A.  I 
was  about  15. 

Q.  When  is  your  birthday? — ^A.  January.  ^ 

Q.  You  were  16  this  January  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Haneot.  This  last  January. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  mean  this  last  January.  And  you  were  15  years 
and  some  three  or  four  months  when  this  occurrence  took  place? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  the  house? — A.  I  should 
think 

Q.  Keep  your  voice  up  and  talk  so  Senator  Heybum  can  hear 
you. — ^A.  I  think  about  12. 

Q.  Twelve? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  pages  at  the  bidding  of  all  members  of  the  house 
alike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  Senator  Alschuler  asked  you  to  go  and  do  an  errand  for  him 
you  would  go? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  said  "  Senator,"  I  meant  Representative  Alschiiler.  And  if 
Mr.  Beckemeyer  should  ask  you  to  go  and  do  an  errand  for  him  you 
would  ffo? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  no  one  has  any  special  privilege  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  McCann,  this  occurrence  you  speak  of  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  for  the  first  time  was  your  attention  drawn  to  it  there- 
after?— ^A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Wlien,  for  the  first  time  atfer  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  was  your 
attention  directed  to  the  occurrences  of  that  day? — ^A.  At  the  second 
trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  June  or  July,  1910;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  No; 
it  was  in 

Q.  Take  your  hand  down. — ^A.  It  was  in — well,  it  has  been  about 
three  weeks  ago,  I  guess,  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Well,  in  August,  1910?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  between  May,  1909,  and  August,  if  that  is  the  correct 
date,  1910,  your  mind  did  not  recur  to  it  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  it,  was  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  joint  assembly  came  in  where  were  you? — ^A.  At  Mr. 
Browne's  desk. 

Q.  What  seats  did  the  joint  assembly  occupy? — A.  All  around 
the  front  aisles  and  down  the  main  aisle. 

Q.  That  is,  the  senators  not  having  seats  in  the  house,  there  were 
temporary  and  provisional  seats  made  for  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  the  main  aisles  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  they 
occupied  some  of  the  representatives'  seats,  didn't  they? — ^A.  Well, 
not  so  much  as  the  main  aisle  and  around  the  speaker's  desk. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  seat  did  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  sit  in? — ^A.  A  regu- 
lar chair,  swinging  chair. 

Q.  A  swinging  chair  with  sides  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  seat  next  to  him  occupied  at  all  times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  seat  next  to  the  man  next  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  was  that 
seat  occupied  at  all  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  seat  back  of  him  occupied  at  all  times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  seat  in  front  of  him  occupied  at  all  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  time  that  the  joint  session  assembled ;  is  that  cor- 
rect?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  of  vour  own  knowledge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  those  four  seats  were  occupied  at  all  times?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  passing  up  and  down  the  aisles  at  that 
time? — A.  Not  only  pages. 

Q.  Only  pages;  no  senator  or  member  of  the  house  got  up? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  only  while  they  made  their  speeches. 

Q.  T^Tiere  were  you  when  Mr.  Browne  made  his  speech? — ^A.  At 
his  desk. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  stepped  out  in  the  aisle,  didn't  he? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  just  stood  right  in  his  seat,  which  was  the  third  seat  from  the 
front,  and  looked  directly  at  the  speaker,  didn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  turn  around  to  the  back  of  the  house  at  all,  did 
he? — A.  Well,  he  turned  around  as  he  made  his  speech. 

Q.  Didn't  he  step  out  in  the  aisle? — ^A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  Mr.  Browne  shook  his  fist  at  some  one? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  was  the  man  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  that  man  was? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Some  man  had  charged  Mr.  Browne  with  something  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  remember  Mr.  Browne  got  very  angry  about  it? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  made  speeches  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  about  it,  do  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Browne  made  a  speech  that  day? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  other  pages  came  to  Mr.  Browne  that 
day? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  that  no  other  pages  did  come  to 
Mr.  Browne  that  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  were  the  only  one  ? — ^A.  I  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  leave  Mr.  Browne's  desk  from  the  time  the  senate 
came  in  until  after  the  election  and  go  out  of  the  senate;  is  that  cor- 
rect?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  wereyou  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the 
roll  call  began? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk,  and  about 
five  minutes  before  the  senate  came  in  I  went  down  and  got  a  couple 
of  roll  calls ;  I  kept  one  myself,  gave  Mr.  Browne  one,  and  I  gave 
Mr.  Gorman  or  Mr.  Alschuler  the  other,  I  have  forgotten  which  one. 

Q.  You  have  an  independent  recollection  of  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q,  Who  told  you  to  give  Mr.  Gorman  or  Mr.  Alschuler  one? — A. 
Nobody. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  give  them  one? — A.  I  asked  for  two 
and  he  gave  me  three  by  mistake. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Alschuler  call  vou  to  give  him  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  went  over  and  gave  him  one? — A.  I  don't  remember 
who  I  gave  it  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Alschuler  was  sitting  where,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Browne  ? — ^A.  Eight  back  of  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  Sitting  immediately  back  of  him? — A.  No. 

Q.  Three  seats  away,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  everything  that  transpired  there  except  you 
don't  know  the  speeches  or  who  made  them ;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

Q.  And  you  never  left  that  place  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  pages? — ^A.  'Why,  around  at  their  dif- 
ferent men's  station. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  from  the  time  the  joint  assembly  con- 
vened until  after  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  ? — A.  Why,  it  was  a  little 
later  that  day  than  usual ;  it  was  about,  I  guess,  1  o'clock  when  it  was 
all  through. 

Q.  It  was  all  over  in  an  hour,  was  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  came  in  at  12? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  all  over  in  an  hour  ? — A.  Just  about  an  hour. 
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Q.  And  no  one  passed  by  that  aisle  or  down  that  aisle  and  no  one 
left  their  seats  and  no  one  spoke  to  Mr.  Browne,  and  Mr.  Browne 
spoke  to  no  one;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes;  only  the  pages  walked  up 
and  down  the  aisle. 

Q.  Just  the  pages? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  pages  walked  up  and  down  by  you,  too,  did  they? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  of  any  walking  by  me. 

Q.  Will  you  say  there  were  no  pages  walked  up  and  down? — A. 
Yes. 

•     Q.  There  were  no  pages  passing  up  your  aisle;  is  that  correct? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  page  in  that  aisle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I'hat'is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  anyone  have  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Browne  during  the  roll  call? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anv  message  come  to  him,  any  messenger? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  Were  you  present  at  the  voting  for  United 
States  Senator  on  the  day  preceding  or  at  the  time  preceding  the 
time  at  which  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  that  day? — ^A,  At  Mr.  Browne's  desk,  as 
usual. 

Q.  Did  anyone  speak  to  Mr.  Browne  during  the  joint  session  that 
day  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember.  Did  Mr.  Browne  leave  his  seat  during 
the  joint  session  that  day  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  session  preceding  that — ^two  sessions 
back — of  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  speak  to  Mr.  Browne  during  that  session? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Browne  leave  his  seat  during  that  session! — A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  This  joint  session  was  in  session  something  like  an  hour,  you 
say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  senate  members  came  into  the  house 
until  the  balloting  began  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Well, 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  About  fifteen  minutes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  being  done  during  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  they  called 
to  see  whether  there  was  a  quorum  present. 

Q.  There  was  a  roll  call  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  quorum? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  usual,  is  it  not,  during  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  the  house 
or  of  the  joint  assembly  for  senators  and  members  to  move  about  out 
of  their  seats  and  talk  to  each  other,  and  so  forth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  particular  morning  were  they  following  that  usaal 
custom  of  moving  about? — ^A.  Well^  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  During  the  roll  call  to  ascertam  whether  a  quorum  was  present 
or  not  ? — A.  Not  during  the  time  the  senate  came  in ;  until  the  senate 
came  up  there  was  no  one  moving,  except  pages,  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  On  that  particular  morning  there  was  not  a  member  of  the 
house  or  senate  that  moved  during  the  time  or  from  the  time  they 
came  in  and  during  the  entire  roll  call  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
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a  quorum  or  not? — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of;  not  that  I  know 
anything  about. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  it.  Well^  they  might  have 
moved  around,  if  you  don't  remember  about  it,  mightn't  they? — ^A. 
Well,  they  might ;  my  back  was  turned  to  some  of  them. 

Q.  And  do  you  state — can  you  remember  whether  the  members 
were  all  in  their  seats  or  whether  any  of  them  were  moving  about 
during  the  time  of  the  roll  call  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  quo- 
rum present  ? — A.  They  were  in  their  seats  mostly  all  the  time. 

Q.  Every  man  was  in  his  seat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  the  senate  and  members  of  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  entire  roll  call  not  a  man  left  his  seat? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  remember? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  they  did  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  have  left  their  seats,  if  you  do  not  remember? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  state  that  they  all  sat  in  their  seats 
during  the  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  during  that  time  they  may  have  moved  about  up  and 
down  that  aisle  or  spoke  to  each  other,  mightn't  they? — ^A.  TliBy 
might. 

Q.  They  might  for  all  you  know  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  doirt  undertake  to  remember,  young  man,  do  you,  every 
man  that  spoke  to  Mr.  Browne  or  anybody  else  during  that  day? — 
A.  Well,  I  remember  more  particularly  that  day  for  it  was  more 
busier  around  that  dav  than  usual. 

Q.  More  busier.    More  excitement,  wasn't  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  stirring  about? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  were  more  excited  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  excitement  in 
the  assembly  that  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  therefore  that  every  man  was  sit- 
ting in  his  seat  during  that  entire  hour  ? — ^A.  Well,  most  all  of  them 
were  sitting  in  their  seats,  if  I  remember  correctly,  answering  to  their 
names  on  roll  call  of  the  senate. 

Q.  Pages  are  pretty  busy  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  are 
they  not,  during  joint  sessions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Many  men  were  calling  pages  and  sending  them  here  and 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  subject  to  anybody's  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  member  of  the  house  or  senate  during  the  joint  session  ? — 
A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  You  did  answer  one  whenever  you  were  wanted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  morning  were  you  called  at  all  by  anybody? — A.  Well, 
I  done  more  work  for  Mr.  Browne  than  anybody. 

Q.  I  know,  but  were  you  called  for  anybody  -on  the  occasion  of 
the  joint  session  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  at  all?  You  might  have? — ^A.  Well,  I  might 
but  don't  think  I  had. 

Q,  You  might  but  don't  think  you  had.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  gentleman  who  sat  back  of  Mr.  Browne  was  in  his  seat  during 
all  or  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  he  had  the  habit  of  roaming  around. 

Q.  He  had  a  habit  of  rambling  around  ? 
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Judge  Hanecy.  Roaming  around. 

Q.  Roaming  around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Mr.  Luke. 

Q,  Mr.  Who?— A.  Mr.  Luke. 

Q.  The  man  that  sat  on  the  left,  I  believe — was  the  aisle  on  the 
right  or  left? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  aisle  was  on  the  right. 

Senator  Frazier.  The  man  that  sat  on  the  left  of  Mr.  Browne,  was 
he  in  his  seat  all  the  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  Mr.  Allison,  if  I  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Who?— A.  Allison. 

Q.  Is  he  living  yet? — ^A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  You  think  he  is.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  did  not  leave 
his  seat  during  that  entire  nour  of  the  joint  session  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  watching  him? — A.  Well,  I  was  standing  right  bv 
the  side  of  Mr.  Browne's  desk,  and  I  had  to  face  him  to  take  the  roll 
call. 

Q.  Of  course.  How  do  you  remember  about  the  man  not  leaving 
his  seat  a  year  and  a  half  ago  on  an  occasion  of  that  sort  where 
there  was  more  or  less  excitement?  How  do  you  remember  or  under- 
take to  remember  that,  young  man? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  a  more  excite- 
ment day  than  was  usual. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  remember  on  any  other  day  whether  men 
left  their  seats  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  any  man  spoke  to  any  man  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  the  only  day  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ator was  elected,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  keep  the  roll  call  all  that  day?  I  mean  all  that 
session.  I  mean  that  session  of  that  day  from  the  time  the  joint  ses- 
sion commenced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  I  mean  the  vote  for  United  States  Senator.  Was 
there  more  than  one  ballot  that  day  for  United  States  Senator  when 
William  Lorimer  was  elected  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Q.  He  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot? — ^A.  First  ballot 

Q.  Where  did  you — I  think  you  told  Senator  Frazier  that  you 
were  keeping  the  roll  call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  the  blank  form  that  you  were  keeping  the 
roll  call  on  ? — ^A.  On  Mr.  Browne's  desk. 

Q.  Were  you  standing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mark  on  the  roll  call  every  name ;  I  mean  eadi  name  as 
it  was  called  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  Were  any  speeches 
made  after  the  roll  call  commenced  ?  Did  they  interrupt  the  roll  call 
to  make  speeches  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  made  before  the  roll  call  commenced  ? — ^A.  I  believe 
there  was;  a  couple. 

Senator  Bukrows.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  were  attached  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  all  of 
that  session,  were  you? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment.  I  object  to  counsel  testifying. 
The  boy  has  stated  what  his  relations  were  and  what  his  duties  were, 
and  now  counsel  endeavors  to  put  other  words  into  this  witness's 
words.    I  object  as  leading. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  I  did  not  undeFstand  what  he  said.  What  is  the 
fact  as  to  whether  you  were  there  all  the  time? — A.  I  was  at  Mr. 
Browne's  desk  most  all  the  time. 

Q.  During  that  entire  roll  call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  other  roll  call  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Boy,  you  remember  the  first  roll  call  and  vote  for 
United  States  Senator  in  the  joint  assembly? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  that  day,  too,  wasn't 
there? — ^A.  Well,  it  has  been  so  far  back  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  That  was  in  January,  1909,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  day  they  voted  for  United  States 
Senator  in  joint  assembly  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Jud^e  Hanecy.  You  didn't  keep  the  roll  call  any  other  day  but 
that,  did  you  ? — A.  Only  at  important  matters. 

Q.  Only  what?  I  mean  the  senatorial  roll  call  on  United  States 
Senate. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  daj  you  kept  a  roll  call,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 
.   Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  witness. 

Witness.  May  I  be  excused  for  good  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Just  a  minute.  He  wants  to  know  if  he  is  excused 
for  good. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  you  through  with  this  witness? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused. 

Witness.  Excused  for  good  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused  from  further  attendance 
on  the  committee.    Can  you  call  another  witness  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  all  through  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  three 
or  four,  and  one  or  two  are  not  here.  We  have  sent  for  them,  and 
one,  I  know,  won't  be  here  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  any  other  wit- 
nesses here  now  that  you  can  put  on  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  another  one  here,  but  I  prefer  not  to  put 
him  on  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  you  can  put  on  now  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  witnesses  here.  The  only  ones  are  the 
three  you  have  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Broderick  and  Mr.  Browne. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  three  witnesses  that  were  sent  for  last 
night  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  and  Browne  and  Broderick. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  have  a  dispatch  that  Mrs.  Luke  will  be  here 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  and  I  will  put  her  on  if  she  knows  anything. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  then  adjourn  until  lOo'clod: 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mi.  Austrian.  Can  I  ask  a  question.  Judge?  Do  I  understand 
you,  Judge,  that  you  only  have  two  or  three  witnesses? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  I  said  I  had  three  or  four  that  I  know  of  now, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  put  them  on  now. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all  right;  I  just  wanted  to  know  when  I 
could  get  what  witnesses  I  want  for  rebuttal.  If  you  can  give  me  an 
idea  so  I  won't  delay  you  or  the  committee  when  you  get  through, 
that  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Counsel  can  get  together  and  talk  that  over. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  better  have  your  witnesses  ready.  I  have 
been  holding  mine  here  for  two  or  three  days  so  as  to  fill  in  here 
when  you  were  not  ready  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  been  ready  at  all  times. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock.) 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBEB  5,   1910. 

SUBGOMMITTESB  ON  FRIVIIiEOES  AlO)  ELECTIONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
whereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

The  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  being  present:  Hon. 
J.  C.  Burrows,  chairman,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Hey- 
bum,  Hon.  James  H.  Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  and  Hon. 
James  B.  Frazier. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  who  would  you  like  to  call? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mrs.  Luke. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mrs.  Luke  will  be  called. 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  save  the  time  of  the  committee,  I  understand 
Mr.  Tyrrell  is  here,  and  if  you  desire  to  put  him  on  now,  we  can  do  so, 
or  would  you  prefer  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Luke? 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  just  which  ever  you  prefer.  Well,  perhaps 
we  had  better  wait  for  Mrs.  Luke,  if  phe  is  coming. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understand  she  will  be  here  in  two  or  three 
minutes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  yes;  all  right. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  this  witness  Tyrrell  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  he  is,  Senator. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  he  a  short  witness  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  he  is,  Senator;  but  I  have  not  talked  with 
him. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  say  the  name  is  Tyrrell? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Tyrrell.    • 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  here  is  Mrs.  Luke,  now. 

Mrs.  Charles  Luke,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr. 
Austrian,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mrs.  Luke,  will  you  kindly  rive  the  committee 
your  full  name?  Will  you  j)lease  speak  toward  Senator  Heybum, 
the  last  Senator  there  ? — A.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Luke. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Now,  he  is  trying  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  can  not  hear  well.  If  the  witness  will  speak  toward  tne  chairman, 
that  will  be  sufficient;  I  have  very  acute  hearing. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mrs.  Luke,  your  husband  was  Charles  S.  Luke, 
was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  general  assembly? — ^A.  Yes, 
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Q.  And  was  such  member  in  1909  ? — ^A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  did  your  husband  die  ? — ^A.  The  2l8t  of  February. 

Q.  1910?— A.  1910. 

Q.  Was  he  in  attendance  at  the  legislature,  if  you  know,  at  the 
time  of  the  election  of  the  United  States  Senator? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  did  he  return — I  beg  your  pardon — ^where  do  you  live? — 
A.  Now? 

Q.  No;  at  the  time  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. — ^A.  Nash- 
viUe,Ill. 

Q.  Did  he  return  to  Nashville,  111.,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  legislature  adjourned  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  June,  1909 ; 
can  you  tell  this  committee  about  when  he  did  return;  how  long 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  right 
away. 

Q.  You  believed  it  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  1909? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Thereafter  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  received  a  telegram 
from  Kobert  E.  Wilson  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? — ^A.  No ;  he  read  it  to  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  ask  that  the 
answer  be  stricken  out,  and  I  shall  object  to  any  conmiunications 
between  this  lady  and  her  husband  during  coverture. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  I  would  suggest  that  we  pass  all  of  that  until 
we  have  the  testimony  in,  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  perfectly  competent  under  the  law  of  this 
State;  there  is  no  such  thmg  as  coverture  applying  to  this  transac- 
tion under  the  law  of  this  State. 

Senator  Bxtbrows.  She  said  she  heard  the  telegram  read;  that  he 
read  it  to  her. 

Mr.  AusTBiAK.  Yes;  that  is  all  she  has  said  yet. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  merely  hearsay,  I  think. 

Senator  Bxtbbows.  I  think,  under  the  ruling  of  the  committee 
already  made,  we  will  have  to  exclude  it. 

Mt.  Austrian.  After  the  receipt  of  this  telegram,  did  your  hus- 
buid  leave  your  home  in  Nashville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went? — A.  He  went  to  St  Louis. 

Q.  Upon  his  return  from  St.  Louis,  did  he  show  you  anything? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  he  brought  with  him? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  ne  have  any  large  amount  of  money? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  exhibit  to  you  any  amount  of  money  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  $950  m  his  possession  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? — A.  Before  that  time. 

Q.  Before  he  went  to  St.  Louis? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  had  he  been  immediately  before? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  he  been  away  from  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  been  to  (jhicago? — A.  No. 

Q.  Had  he  been  to  St.  Louis? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  had  he  been  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  this  $950  in  large  bills  or  small  bills? — A.  In  small  bills. 

Q.  What  denomination  ?— A.  Why,  $20,  I  believe,  if  I  remember 
rights 
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Q.  Did  you  and  your  husband  discuss  anything  with  refereaoe  to 
where  he  had  received  the  $950? — ^A.  No, 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  I  object  to. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  She  said  she  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  conversation.  I  asked  whether 
they  discussed  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  She  answered  they  did  not  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all  you  know  about  the  $950,  is  itt— A. 
That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  the  time! — A.  No;  I  don^t  re- 
member. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  the  time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  it  was  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  was  iti— 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all,  unless  the  conmiittee — well,  that  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hanecy: 

Q.  Mrs.  Luke,  you  have  been  sick  for  some  time,  haven't  you?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  number  of  persons  following  you  up  at  differ- 
ent places,  trying  to  get  you  to  tell  some  story,  haven  t  youi — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  your  husband  or  about  what  he  did,  or  what  he  was 
supposed  to  have  done  in  the  legislature,  and  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  'VMiat  is  your  answer  to  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  say,  yes. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  those  parties? — A.  No;  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  look  around  at  the  good  looking  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  at  your  right  there,*  and  see  if  it  was  any  of  those  parties 
that  talked  to  you? — A.  Yes;  I  recognize  him  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  gentleman  who  is  blushing,  Mr.  John  Callan 
O'liughlin,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  say  he  hasn't  got  a  blush  in  him. 

Judge  Hanecy.  "Well,  I  am  surprised,  as  he  has  been  sitting  so 
close  to  his  immediate  general  neighoors  there 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  let  us  so  on  with  this  case.  Judge. 

Judge  Hanecy.*  Mrs.  Luke,  when  did  Mr.  O'Laughlin  talk  with 
you  about  it  ? — A.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Q.  Here  in  the  building? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  knew  you  were  going  to  be  called  as  a  witness? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  knew  you  were  going  to  be  called  as  a  witness  before  this 
honorable  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  tell  him  about  what  you  knew,  before  yoa 
came  in  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  did?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  your  room  to  do  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  all  well  when  you  came  here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  go  to  a  room  and  lie  down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  John  Callan  O'Laughlin  go  there  under  those  condi- 
tions and  ask  you  about  those  things? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  at  any  other  time,  or  he  with  you?— 
A.  I  never  saw  him  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  whetlier  he  represented  anybody  or  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  Counsel  for  the  Chicaeo  Tribune. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  counsel  for  the A.  Yes;  if  I  remember. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Yes;  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  is  what 
he  told  me. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  counsel  for  the  Chicago  Tribune? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  parties  who  talked 
with  you  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  other  parties  though  who  came  to  see  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  home  and  at  other  places? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  claim  to  represent? 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  difference  aoes  that  make! 

The  WiTNuss.  I  don't  know. 

Judge  Hanbct.  You  don't  know? — ^A.  No. 

Senator  Bubbowb.  She  says  she  does  not  know. 

Judge  Hanegt.  You  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  those 
parties? — ^A.  No. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  February  21,  1910,  was  when  your  husband 
died;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  February  21. 

Q.  Of  this  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  either  of  you  gentlemen  desire  her  to  stay? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  She  is  ill — ^you  can  be  excused,  Mrs.  Luke. 

Mrs.  LuKis.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused  from  further  attendance, 
Mrs.  Luke,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming. 

Mrs.  Luke.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mrs.  Luke  may  go  home.  I  did  not  know 
whether  she  understood  that  or  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Henry  Terrill,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Austrian, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  please  ? — A.  Henry  Terrill. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Colchester,  McDonald  County,  HI. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Merchant. 

Q.  Merchant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Colchester  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kepublican  or  Democrat  ? — ^A.  Kepublican. 

Q.  In  the  house  or  the  senate  ?— A.  The  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  to  the  United 
States  Senate?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time,  did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  a  Hopkins  man,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  did  anyone  offer  vou  any 
money  or  any  inducement  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  have  any  conversation  with  you  along  that  line?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  you  will  face  this  wav,  and  speak  a  little 
louder,  we  will  be  much  obliged  to  you. — ^A.  All  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  was  your  answer,  please? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Win  you  teU  the  committee  who,  when,  and  where,  and  all  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  it? — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  GriflBm,  a  member 
of  the  house  also ;  I  think  he  comes  from  Cook  County,  but  I  dont 
remember  what  district.  He  never  made  me  any  offer  of  cash.  He 
asked  me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  asked  him  what  there  would 
be  in  it,  and  he  saidj  "A  thousand  dollars,  anyway."    That  was  all 

Q.  When  was  this  conversation? — ^A.  This  was  either  the  night 
before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  two  nights  before.  I  am  not 
certain.    I  think  it  was  the  night  previous. 

Q.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  on  the  26th,  and  it  was  there  on  either 
the  24th  or  the  25th  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Griflin  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican member? — A.  A  Democratic  member. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  faction  he  was  in  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  house  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Haneoy.  Did  you  tell 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  there  would  be  in  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? — ^A.  I  meant  in  money  is  what  I 
meant.    I  wanted  to  find  out 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  ^ou  meant  to  intimate  to  him  that  you  could 
be  purchased? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  it  for  ? — ^A.  To  find  out  what  he  was  getting. 

Q.  What  he  was  getting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Haneoy  : 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  he  was  getting  anything,  did  het— A 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  else  told  you  he  was  getting  anything,  did  they?— A 
No.  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  lot  of  joking  around  there,  wasn't  there,  as  to  every 
candidate? — A.  A  great  deal  of  talk;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  candidacy  of  those  votmg  for  Mr.  Foss,  or  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Hopkins — that  talk  covered  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent candidates  previous  to  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as 
United  States  Senator,  didn't  it  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  not  so  much  of 
that  talk  only  on  the  Lorimer  side. 

Q.  You  heard  it  all  through  the  session,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  All  through  the  session,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  time 
of  the  closing,  £dn't  vou? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  Won't  you  say  "Yes"  and  not  nod  your  head  that  way?— A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  it  was  true,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  sort  of 
believed  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  heard  it  so  many  times  with  reference  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent candidates  that  you  thought  you  would  test  it,  did  you  ? — ^A. 
I  did  not  hear  it  so  much  about  me  other  candidates. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  hear  it  all  through  the  session? — ^A,  Oh,  there 
was  some  little  talk;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  you  would  test  some  of  those  rumors,  did  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  that  is  why  you  invited  somebody  to  offer  you  some- 
thing ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  WeU,  you  asked  Mr.  Griffin,  didn't  you ! — ^A.  I  asked  him  what 
there  would  be  in  it. 

Q.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  say ;  you  invited  him,  didn't  you,  to  offer 
you  something? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  not  an  invitation  by  you  to  him  to  offer  you 
something— what  is  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  was  an  invi- 
tation for  him  to  offer  me  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  would  be  any  inducement  for  him  to  offer  you 
anything  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  that  it  would. 

Q.  You  suggested  an  offer,  didn't  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  suggested  some  offer  being  made  to  you,  didn't  you  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  WeU,  you  asked  what  there  was  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  did  not  tell  you  he  got  anything,  did  he  ? — ^A.  I  asked 
him  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  they  were  get- 
ting out  of  it. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  My  vote  was  not  for  sale  at  any  time.  If  it  had 
been,  I  think  I  could  have  gotten  the  proffer  from  Mr.  Lorimer  him- 
self. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  move  that  be  stricken  out. 

Senator  Bubrows.  That  ought  to  go  out. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  evidently  done  maliciously. 

Q.  You  were  never  a  friend  of  William  Lorimer's,  were  you? — A. 
I  never  was  an  enemy  of  his. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  were  a 
companion,  but  I  asked  you  whether  you  were  a  friend  of  his. — A.  I 
was  not  a  mend  of  his  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  last  house. 

Q.  You  were  an  adherent  of  former  Senator  Hopkins,  weren't 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  were  there  actively  and  energetically  for  him,  weren't 
you?-r-A.  I  voted  the  first  eighteen  times  for  Senator  Ho|)kins. 
From  that  I  went  to  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  and  staid  there  until  the 
last  two  ballots,  and  then  went  back  to  Senator  Hopkins. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  all  of  the  time  an  adherent  of  former  Senator 
Hopkins,  even  when  you  were  voting  for  Lawrence  Sherman? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  You  changed  your  voting  to  Sherman  to  try  and  draw  some- 
body else  out  from  -there,  from  the  parties  they  were  voting  for,  so 
that  you  might  induce  them  to  go  to  Hopkins  when  you  went;  is 
that  not  a  fact ? — A.  Yes;  that  is  partially  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  fiever  was  a  time  when  you  were  not  a  strong,  active, 
energetic,  and  strenuous  adherent  of  Senator  Hopkins? — ^A.  That  is 

true. 
Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 
Senator  Bubrows.  Have  you  any  further  questions? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Will  there  be  any  need  of  this  witness  farther? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Judge  Hanbct.  No. 

Senator  Paynter.  Just  a  question. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Griffin  that  you  asked  the  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  whether  he  was  getting  any  money  ? — ^A.  I  under- 
stood the  question  was 

Q.  I  understand  you  asked  the  (Question,  but  did  you  tell  him  the 
purpose  you  had  in  asking  the  question? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  this  witness  is  not  needed  by  counsel  on 
either  side  he  may  be  discharged. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  state  now,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
further  delay  on  either  side,  that  with  the  exception  of  Browne, 
Broderick,  and  Wilson,  who  are  now  under  advisement — ^tiieir  testi- 
mony being  under  advisement — ^we  have  nothing  further  to  offer  as 
a  part  of  our  main  case. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  have  Mr.  Shaw  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  didn't  know  he  was  here.    Is  Mr.  Shaw  here? 

Senator  Gamble.  I  thought  there  were  three  witnesses  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  thought  they  had  not  come  yet 

Judge  Hanecy.  Is  Mr.  Shaw  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  want  the  case  held  open  on  that  account 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Terrill  onlv  had  come  at  this  time. 

Senator. Burrows.  Mr.  Shaw  wired  that  he  would  be  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  done  so. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  is  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  vou  have  him  called  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  have  him  called. 

Homer  E.  Shaw,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Austrian, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  your  full  name,  please? — ^A.  Homer  E. 
Shaw. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Bement,  111. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Shaw  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  banker. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  speak  loud  and  address  the  chair- 
man. Were  you  a  member  of  the  Illinois  house  in  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  ? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat? — A.  Democrat 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of 
May  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  any  time  were  you  approached  with  reference  to  voting  for 
Mr.  Lorimer — at  any  time? — A.  I  believe  I  was  at  one  time  asked 
if  I  could  do  so. 

Q.  Anything  further? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  approached  you? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Browne  asked  me  the 
question. 

Q.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  inducements  offered  to  you? — ^A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Money  or  any  other  consideration  ? — ^A.  No  other  consideration 
whatever. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Buhrows.  Any  questions? 

Cross-examihation  by  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q,  Did  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  Mr.  Shaw,  or  anybody  else  offer  you 
anything,  or  indicate  to  you  directly  or  indirectly  that  you  could  get 
anything  by  voting  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  ? — ^A.  At  no  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  anybody  had  offered  you  or  had 
indicated  to  you  that  you  could  get  some  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  if  you  did  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  I  do.  • 

Q.  A  member  of  the  same  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  before  the  election  of  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  attempt  to  fix  the  date,  but  my 
recollection  is  about  a  week  before. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation? — ^A.  The  conversation  was — the 
matter  came  utH-something  came  up,  as  I  remember  it — ^now,  it  is 
quite  a  little  wnile  ago,  and  I  would  not  like  to  state  positively  just 
the  nature  of  it,  but  I  think  that  White  made  this  .remark  to  me : 
That  if  he  ^ot  a  chance  to  vote  for  Bill  Lorimer  for  Senator  he  was 
going  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  rest  of  it? — ^A.  Shall  I  go  ahead  and  state  it  all? 

Q.  Yes ;  tell  what  he  said  to  you  and  what  you  said  to  him. — ^A.  I 
said  to  him,  "  Charlie,  I  think  jou  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  you 
do  anything  of  the  sort."  I  said,  "  You  know  you  are  a  young  man ; 
you  are  new  in  your  district,  and  undoubtedly  stand  high  with  the 
people  down  there  or  thev  would  not  have  put  you  here,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  your  political  aeath  if  you  do  anything  of  that  sort,"  and  I 
told  him  what  I  thought  would  be  the  condition  down  there  in  O'Fal- 
lon,  where  he  came  from,  if  he  did  do  this.  I  told  him  I  did  not  be- 
lieve his  best  political  friends  would  speak  to  him  when  he  went 
home,  and  I  remember  that  he  made  the  remark  that  he  "  didn't  care 
a  damn,"  but  that  he  "  intended  to  do  it  if  he  got  the  chance."  This, 
to  my  best  recollection,  was  about  a  week  before. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  the  locality  from  which  he 
came  being  in  southern  Illinois,  and  a  strong  Democratic  district  ? — 
A.  I  did.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  him  that  his  people  were  largely 
foreign :  they  were  French,  German,  and  Irish,  very  largely. 

Q,  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  White  after  that?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1909 — the  house  adjourned  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  June,  I  be- 
lieve, didn't  it? — ^A.  Somewhere  along  there.  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  date. 
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Q.  Was  there  an  extra  session  after  that? — ^A.  There  was. 

Q.  Called  by  the  governor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  extra  session  was  divided  into  two  or  three  parts  by 
recesses,  I  believe,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  White  at  the  main  part  of  the 
extra  session,  or  any  of  the  sessions  after  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  I 
was  not  there  the  first  day  of  the  extra  session.  As  I  remember  the 
matter,  it  was  about  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  session. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  this  honorable  committee  when 
that  extra  session  commenced,  if  you  know? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  ex- 
actly.   The  records  will  show. 

Q.  About  when,  if  you  know? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 
Along  in  the  winter. 

Q.  in  December  sometime,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  The  second  or  third  dav  of  the  session,  I  went  down, 
and  as  I  remember  the  matter,  I  arrived  there  about  11  or  12  o'clock, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  State  House.  When  I  went  into  the 
house,  there  were  a  few  other  members  there,  and  in  the  row  of  seats 
in  which  Mr.  White  sat — ^he  sat  on  my  left,  next  seat  to  the  left  of 
me.  He  was  the  only  member  in  that  row.  Instead  of  bothering 
him  to  go  by  him,  I  slid  into  the  north  end  of  the  row,  and  I  sat  be- 
side him.  I  said,  as  I  have  done  a  half  dozen  times  before,  "  Hello, 
Charlie,"  and  he  sort  of  CTunted,  and  did  not  say  anything  more.  I 
had  some  mail  there,  and  1  sat  down  and  read  what  mail  I  nad,  and  I 
think  I  wrote  a  couple  of  letters,  and  I  finally  turned  to  him  and 
asked  him,  I  says,  "  Charlie,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  '*  "  Oh," 
he  says,  "  I  am  sore  at  myself,  sore  at  the  world,  and  feel  bad  in  gen- 
eral.'' That  is  about  all.  I  made  the  further  statement  that  the 
things  I  had  told  him  would  happen  to  him,  had  about  all  happened, 
and  a  good  many  more. 

Q.  What  were  the  things  you  had  told  him  might  happen?— 
A.  That  his  friends  would  not  speak  to  him,  the  principal  tnmg;  he 
made  a  remark  that  they  went  across  the  street,  afraid  to  meet  him. 

Q.  WTiere?— A.  In  OTallon. 

Q.  In  O'Fallon,  his  home  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  his  home  town. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  talk  with  him? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  did  after  that.  I  was  not  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
extra  session. 

Q.  The  extra  session  was  called  to  take  action  on  the  waterway  and 
some  special  matters? — ^A.  Waterway  and  primaries. 

Q,  You  never  did  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jacob  Groves,  a  member  of  the  house?— 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him,  or  in  his  presence,  that  you  could  have 
received,  or  you  could  receive  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  if  you 
would  vote  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment.  I  object,  that  is  not  the  testimony, 
that  is  not  the  testimony. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  asking;  him  if  he  ever  said  that,  or  that  in 
substance,  or  anything  like  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  whether  he  did  or  not  Mr.  Groves  testi- 
fied— I  can  turn  to  it  in  a  moment — Groves  testified  that  he  talked 
with  Mr.  Terrill;  Mr.  Terrill  told  him  that  he  could  have  gotten 
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$1,000  for  Yoting  for  Mr.  Lorimer. '  The  question  was  then  asked  if 
he  talked  to  anyone  else.  He  says:  "  Yes;  Shaw  and  Donohue,"  but 
did  not — ^was  not  permitted  to  state  what  Shaw  and  Donohue  had  told 
him. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  not  bound  by  the  limitations  put  upon  that 
witness  or  the  judicious  use  of  the  language- — - 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  I  withdraw  the  dejection,  provided  counsel 
permits  the  witness  to  testify  and  does  not  testify  himself;  that  is  alL 

Senator  Burrows:  The  objection  is  withdrawn.  That  will  save 
time.  Answer  the  Question.  Read  the  question. — ^A.  Eeally,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  nad  any  talk  with  Mr.  Groves  or  not.  I  do  not 
remember  any  conversation. 

Judge  Hanbct.  If  you  did  have  any  conversation  with  him,  did 
you  say  to  him  or  in  his  presence  that  you  had  been  offered  money  or 
that  you  could  get  money  for  voting  for  William  Lorimer? — ^A.  I 
did  not. 

Judge  Hanbct.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anything  further! 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  just  a  moment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Jacob  Groves  with  reference  to  money 
being  paid  at  Springfield  or  offered  at  Sprin^eld  for  votes  for 
United  States  Senator  ? — A.  Well,  the  talk  was  kind  of  common  down 
there  at  the  time;  I  do  not  know ;  I  might  have ;  I  would  not  be  posi- 
tive about  that.  They  were  talking,  joking  away  frequently,  some- 
times. 

Q.  And  sometimes  serious  talk } — ^A.  Perhaps,  serious ;  yes. 

Q.  Why  did  White  say  that  his  constituency  were  sore  at  him? — ^A. 
Well,  I  presume  because  they  were. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Why  were  they  sore  at  him  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Because  he  voted  for  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  heard  a  g^at  deal  of  jocular  talk  all  through 
the  regular  session,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  about  money  that 
could  or  would  or  might  be  used  for  different  things,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  heard  of  a  great  many  barrels  being  opened,  but  I  did  not 
see  any. 

Q.  lou  never  heard  and  never  knew  anything  about  that,  except 
that  general  jocular  talk  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  aU. — ^A.  I  heard  of  barrels  being  opened,  but  when  they 
were  opened,  they  were  apples. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  talk  with  respect  to  money  increased  about 
that  time,  or  immediately  preceding  the  election  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer?— ^A.  No;  I  don't  believe  it  did. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Prior  to  a  week — Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1909 — ^you  recall  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Your  vote  was  not  a  purchaseable  commodity,  was  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  well  known  that  you  were  a  man  of  very  good  reputa- 
tion at  Springfield  ? — A.  I  hope  so. 

Q.  You  know  you  were  ? — ^A.  A  man  does  not  really  know  his  own 
reputation. 
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Q.  Within  a  week  prior  to  the  election  of  William  Lorimer,  within 
a  week  prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  didn't  you  hear,  and  even  closer  to 
the  26th  of  May,  in  point  of  time,  didn't  you  hear  very  serious  dis- 
cussion, with  reference  to  the  payment  of  money  for  votes  for  United 
States  Senator? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  I  did  previous  to  the 
election  of  Lorimer. 

Q.  When  did  you,  afterwards? — ^A.  I  heard  it  talked  afterwards, 

Q.  How  soon  afterwards? — ^A.  Well,  possibly  right  after,  maybe  a 
day  or  so  afterwards. 

Q.  In  Springfield? — ^A.  Yes;  in  Springfield. 

Q.  During  the  session  of  the  House? — ^A.  Yes. 

Senator  Frazier.  Who  did  you  hear  that  talk  from  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  in  particular;  it  was  rather  made  a  joke — ^talked  in  a 
jocular  way. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  particular  person ^A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

.Q.  (Continuing.)  That  you  discussed  it  with? — A.  They  got  to- 
gether and  talked  about  somebody  opening  a  barrel  or  getting  some 
money,  and  things  of  tliat  sort  The  fact  is,  the  regular  session  and 
extra  session  were  both  a  joke  from  start  to  finish. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  converastion  between  Jacob  Groves  and 
Mr.  Terrill  ?— A.  I  think  not 

Q.  What? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Terrill  but  very 
slightly ;  I  do  not  hardly  think  I  was. 

Q.  with  reference  to  the  question  of  money  being  paid  to  vote  for 
Lorimer? — A.  I  do  not  remember  if  I  was;  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  you  were  not? — A.  No;  I  would 
not  say  positively  that  the  matter  had  not  been  mentioned. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  talk  that  you  heard  after  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  about  barrels  being 
opelied,  and  money,  and  so  forth,  was  by  the  adherents  of  the  men 
who  had  been  candidates  and  who  were  defeated,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want  to  make  that  assertion,  because  I 
do  not  remember  who  those  parties  were.  If  I  did,  I  would  be  glad 
to  tell  the  committee.  I  would  not  like  to  limit  it  that  way,  because 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  soreness  on  the  part  of  the  defeated 
candidates,  and  some  of  their  adherents,  that  they  did  not  sue* 
ceed  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  was. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  BtiRROws.  Do  either  side  need  this  witsiess  further? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  not  need  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  need  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  be  excused. 
•  Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  recall  Mr.  Groves  for  a  moment 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Groves  in  the  room  ? 

Senator  Gamble.  We  would  like  Mr.  Terrill  recalled. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  he  was  discharged,  but  possibly  the  mar- 
fihal  can  get  in  touch  with  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  want  Mr.  Terrill  recalled  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  At  a  proper  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  he  was  told  he  could  go. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Yes. 

1^5  \  Austrian.  Send  for  Mr.  Terrill.  I  believe  the  chairman  said 
he    ^J^t  go.    Isn't  that  your  recollection  ? 

glator  Burrows.  After  inquiry  that  he  would  not  be  needed  fur- 
B  her?^®  chair  said  that  he  might  be  discharged.  Mr.  Austrian :  Mr. 
Z       giei:,-and  Mr.  Sterner  are  on  rebuttal. 

trTAusnaAN.  Oh,  no;  these  are  Judge  Hanecy's  witnesses, 
t^enator  Burrows.  Which  one  of  them  is  on  rebuttal? 
ll^r.  Austrian.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  witnesses  here. 
jSenator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  can  not  have  gone  very  far, 
ai  ad  this  witness's  testimony  makes  it  necessary  that  we  have  an 
a    nswer  from  Mr.  Terrill  in  regard  to  a  question.    I  will  state  the 

r  eason  it  is  proper.    At  page  1100 

*  Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman— — 
Senator  Heyburn.  Just  a  moment.    I  am  speaking  as  a  member 
0  ;f  the  committee,  and  not  under  any  rule  of  restriction. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  only  thing  is  somebody  might  see  him  before 
h  16  got  away. 
/   Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  presume  that  men  are  dishonest.    At 
j^age  1100  Mr.  Groves  testified  unqualifiedly  that  Mr.  Terrill  told 
fiim  that  he  got  $1,000  for  voting  for  Lorimer,  and  this  witness  that 
^vas  just  on  the  stand  declines  to  say  that  he  was  present. 
Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  corrected  yesterday. 
Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  the  testimony  in  the  record,  and  unless 
the  witness  corrects  it — - 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  witness  did  correct  it  yesterday. 
Senator  Heyburn.  I  will  read  his  correction;  it  is  not  much  of  a 
correction.     I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  committee.    This  can  be 
taken  up  any  time,  only  we  do  not  desire  the  witness  to  get  away. 
Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Donaghue  here  now  ? 
Senator  Johnston.  Page  1217,  Senator. 
Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  do  you  want  Mr.  Groves? 

Jacob  Groves,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Austrian,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Groves,  you  started  to  tell  the  committee  yesterday,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  yesterdfay,  or  day  before  yesterday,  of  some  conversation 
that  you  had  with  Mr.  Shaw. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Relating  to  this  subject-matter.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  just  state  to  the  committee  what  that  conversation  was 
and  when  it  was  and  where  it  was? — ^A.  That  was  on  the — ^the  con- 
versation I  had  with  Mr.  Shaw  was  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  I  think 
it  was.  probably  the  day  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected,  or  the  day 
following,  I  am  not  sure.  Mr.  Shaw  said  that  there  was  $1,000  in  it, 
as  he  understood,  for  the  man  that  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  the  last  statement? — ^A.  For  the 
members  that  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  he  understood  they  got 

$1,000. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Was  that  the  entire  conversation  you  had  with 
Mr.  Shaw  on  that  subject? — ^A.  On  that  subject,  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hanecy: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Shaw  said  that  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Well,  you  did  not  tell  that  yesterday,  did  you ! 
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Mr.  Austrian.  He  was  stopped.  \ 

The  Witness.  I  was  stopped  from  telling  it  yesterday.  ) 

Judge  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  day  that  was? — ^A.  Notrttlk^- 
tively ;  no,  sir.  aited 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  electj»  the 
A.  It  was  after  the  election. 

Judge  Hanect.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Shaw  be  lis. 
and  not  let  go?  a 

Senator  Bukrows.  Mr.  Shaw  will  remain;  notify  him  that  ht 
to  remain. 

Judge  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  this  matter  over  with  Mr.  Job    : 
Gallon  O'Laughlin  before  you  testified? 

(Witness  hesitates.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  this  man  here  [indicating]. — ^A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
yes.  sir;  I  talked  with  him. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  hesitate — ^what  did  you  hesitat,^ 
about  when  you  started  to  answer  before,  in  answering? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman's  name.    I  did  m 
know  whether  this  was  the  gentleman  here;  I  did  not  think  of  th| 
name. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  his  name? — ^A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  never  met  th^ 
gentleman  until  here  a  few  moments  ago,  and  Monday  morning.         4 

Q.  But  you  met  him  every  day  since  that,  several  times  a  day^ 
haven't  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  just  seen  him  in  passing  here.  I  have  not 
talked  to  the  gentleman.    I  spoke  to  him  this  morning  about  getting 

Q.  You  did  talk  with  him  this  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wanted 
to  get  away ;  I  was  anxious  to  go  home. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  you  wanted  to  get  away  from  him  or  from 
the  town? — ^A.  I  wanted  to  get  away. 

Q.  Oh ! — ^A.  I  wanted  to  be  excused. 

Q.  And  did  you  think  that  he  could  excuse  you  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  did 
not  know  whether  he  could  or  not;  I  thought,  maybe,  he  could  inter- 
cede and  help  me  to  get  away. 

Q.  Did  you  think  Mr.  O'Laughlin  represented  this  honorable  com- 
mittee?— ^A.  No;  I  did  not,  I  guess.  I  thought,  probably,  he  could 
intercede  and  help  me  to  get  excused. 

Q.  You  thought  he  had  sufficient 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  I  object  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  hardly  worth  while,  to  follow  that  up. 

By  Judge  Hanect: 

Q.  You  talked  with  him  this  morning,  didn't  you? — A.  I  just  told 
you  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  him  at  length  this  morning,  didn't  you  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  a  very  few  minutes.  Kfe  was  in  a  hurry  and  said  he 
would  see  me  later.    I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

Q.  You  talked  this  entire  matter  over,  all  you  testified  before,  when 
you  were  on  the  stand,  and  this  time  with  Mr.  O'Laughlin,  before  you 
testified  here  in  chief  yesterday? — A.  I  talked  with  Mr.  O'Laughlin 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Q.  I  say,  on  Monday  morning,  you  did  talk  over  this  entire  matter, 
every  thing  you  have  testified  to  here,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  can  the  witness  be  excused  ? 
Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  through  with  him. 
^^  Senator  Hbtburn.  Well,  I  have  been  going  over  this  testimony 

ftc      here,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  matter. 
r  Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Reexamination,  he  came  back,  this  witness  yes- 
terday testified  with  reference  to  Mr.  Terrill,  and  what  Mr.  Terrill 
had  said  to  him.     I  desire  that  there  should  be  no  question  about  that 
before  he  is  excused.    I  will  see  whether  or  not  the  testimony  now, 
V        after  being  corrected,  states  it  corectiy.    In  speaking  of  Mr.  Terrell 
r         yesterday,  you  were  asked  whether  or  not  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
?         could  receive  money  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer.    The  record  now, 
after  you  have  corrected  it,  shows  that  you  answered  that  he  stated 
that  he  could  have  earned  $1,000.    Now,  that  stands  as  your  answer, 
I  does  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  asked  to  repeat  it,  and  you  said:  Yes,  if  he 
would  vote  for  Lorimer.  That  was  Mr.  Terrill,  who  was  just  on  the 
stand  here  recently? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  desire  now  to  correct  that  any  further? — ^A.  I 
do  not  desire  to  correct  it;  no,  sir;  I  do  not  desire  to  correct  it  in 
any  way. 
Q.  Now,  was  Mr.  Shaw  present  at  that  conversation  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  any  such  conversation  had  between  you  and  anybody 
else  when  Mr.  Shaw  was  present? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not. 
Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  all. 

By  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q.  This  question  was  asked  you  when  you  took  the  stand  here  yes- 
terday, when  you  were  recalled,  Mr.  Austrian  asking  the  question: 
"  Mr.  Groves,  yesterday,  when  you  were  on  the  stand,  this  question 
was  put  to  you:  '  State  what,  if  any,  conversation  you  had  with  Mr. 
Terrill.' "  That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation,  'f he  official  record 
shows  that  you  replied,  quoting:  "Mr.  Terrell  told  me  he  got  $1,000 
for  voting  for  Lorimer.  That  is  a  mistake;  he  didn't  tefl  me  any 
such  thing."    You  answered  that,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  true? — ^A.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir;  he  didn't  tell  me 
that. 

Q.  He  said,  "  There  was  $1,000  in  sight,  or  something  like  that,  if 
I  would  vote  for  Lorimer."  That  is  what  you  said  yesterday  when 
you  were  recalled,  isn't  it? — ^A.  There  was  $1,000  in  sight;  yes,  sir; 
I  said. 

Q.  "Or  something  like  that."  I  will  read  your  answer  a^in: 
"  That  is  a  mistake ;  he  did  not  tell  me  any  such  thing.  He  said  he 
got — ^there  was  $1,000  in  sight,  or  something  like  that,  if  I  would 
vote  for  Lorimer."  That  is  what  you  said  yesterdav  on  the  stand 
here  when  you  were  recalled,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Well,  if  that  is  there, 
probably  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  desire  to  change  that  in  any  respect,  do  you  ? — 
A.  I  desire  my  evidence  to  state  that  Mr. — ^this  way:  That  Mr. 
Terrill  told  me  that  he  could  receive  $1,000  for  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer.  That  he  could  have  received  $1,000  for  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer. 
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Q,  Why  did  you  say  yesterday  that  you  said  "  there  was  $1,000 
in  sight,  or  something  like  that,  if  he  would  vote  for  Lorimer  t "  Why 
did  you  put  it  that  way  yesterday,  and  the  way  you  have  put  it  here 
this  morning? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  was  aiming  to  leave  the 
impression  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Terrill  had  said  that  he  could  set 
the  $1,000.  They  were  just  the  words  that  I  used.  I  do  not  know  wliy 
it  was  placed  that  way ;  I  did  not  aim  to  place  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Terrill  was  a  very  strong  adherent  of  for- 
mer Senator  Hopkins,  didn't  vou? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  had  been  voting  for  him  ? — A.  He  had  been 
voting  most  of  the  time  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Sherman. 

Q.  Most  of  the  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  voted  18  times  in  succession  for  Albert 
J.  Hopkins? — ^A.  No,  I  did  not  know  that;  I  knew  that  he  voted  often 
for  Mr.  Sherman. 

Q.  You  knew,  on  the  last  ballot,  and  the  one  preceding  that,  he 
voted  for  Albert  J.  Hopkins  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that,  the  one  pre- 
ceeding^  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  all  the  time  while  he  was  voting  for  Lawrence 
B.  Sherman  that  he  was  a  strong  adherent  of  Albert  J.  Hopkins, 
and  that  he  was  only  voting  for  Sherman  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing somebody  else  to  break  up  on  their  votes  for  the  men  they  were 
voting  for,  so  that  he  could  m  that  way  get  them  to  vote  for  Hop- 
kins?— A.  I  didn't  know  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  at  all? — ^A.  I  thought  he  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Sherman  and  liked  to  see  him  elected.    That  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hopkins? — A.  I 
thought  by  his  actions  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sherman's. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  will  this  witness  be  needed  further? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  one  moment.  Has  Mr.  Donaghue  been  sub- 
poenaed, Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Donaghue? 

Senator  Gamble.  He  has  answered  by  telegram,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  he  will  be  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  would  either  like  to  have  this 
witness  to  state  what  the  conversation  with  Donaghue  was,  or  other- 
wise remain  until  Mr.  Donaghue  testifies. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  remain  for  the  present.  You  can  be 
excused  now. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  the  memoranda  here  is  that  Daniel  J. 
Donaghue  is  to  be  on  hand  to-day,  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Groves^  we  will  be  able  to  put  him  back  on 
right  after  Mr.  Donaghue  testifies. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  Broderick. 

John  Broderick,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  testified  as  follows : 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  been  sworn,  I  believe,  Mr.  Brod- 
erick?— A.  I  have. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Broderick  ? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make 
a  statement,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me. 
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Senator  Bitbrows.  Tou  are  the  attorney  of  the  witness? 

Mr.  Dawbon.  Yes,  sir ;  I  submitted  to  the  committee  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Broderick  the  other  day,  and  stated  the  position  we  advised  him 
to  take.  By  ^^we"  I  mean  myself  and  the  associate  counsel,  who 
have  charge  of  his  case  which  is  pending  in  Sangamon  County  on 
a  charge  of  bribery,  growing  out  of  the  alleged  offers  of  money, 
receivinff  of  same,  and  giving  of  same,  by  Senator  Broderick  to  one 
D.  W.  Holstlaw,  a  senator  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  and 
your  honorable  body,  day  before  yesterday,  took  the  proposition,  as 
1  understood  it,  under  advisement,  and  it  was  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  decision  yesterday,  and  I  was  informed  that  there  would 
probably  be  one  to-day.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  if  they  have  passed  upon  the  proposition  that  I  made  at 
that  time,  which  affects  my  client.  Are  they  ready  to  give  me  any 
answer  at  this  time  with  respect  to  it? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  was  the  proposition  for  an  agreement 
between  counsel  that  this  witness  could  be  examined  upon  some  ques- 
tions and  not  examined  on  others,  or  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Dawson.  In  substance  that  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  specifi- 
cally it  was  this:  That  this  witness  was  ready  now  to  answer  all 
questions  relative  to  the  charges  made  by  Holstlaw  or  the  charges 
that  might  be  made  by  anybody  else  as  to  whether  Senator  Brodenck 
had  made  a  promise  to  give  money  or  any  valuable  thing  to  Senator 
Holstlaw  or  any  other  member  ox  the  legislature  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  of  Illinois  up  to  the  time,  as  alleged  by  Senator 
Holstaw,  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of  June,  when,  as  he  alleges, 
Broderick  gave  him  $2,500,  or  in  relation  to  the  alleged  charge  of 
Senator  Holstlaw  that  he  received  from  Broderick  $700  at  a  later 
date  as  his  share  of  a  "jackpot"  so  called.  At  that  time,  also,  I 
made  this  projposition  to  your  honorable  body,  that  Broderick  would 
answer  in  detail  any  questions  up  to  the  times  I  have  mentioned,  and 
would  answer  in  detail  after  tne  trial  of  his  case  in  Springfield, 
answer  any  and  all  questions  put  to  him  by  your  body  or  anjbody 
concerned  relative  to  the  details;  and  I  stated  as  my  position  at 
that  time  that  I  took  that  position  in  the  performance  or  my  sworn 
duty  as  an  attorney  at  law  of  this  State,  and  after  consultation  and 
advising  with  Mr.  Broderick  and  the  other  attorneys  associated 
with  me,  who  do  not  live  here  but  live  in  Sangamon  County,  in 
Springfield,  I  took  that  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  nature  of  this  inquiry,  held  as  it  is  by  your  sub- 
committee, which  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  highest 
body  in  this  land,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  you  gentlemen 
prosecuting  a  thorough  inquiry  in  order  that  you  may  make  a 
proper  report  to  your  full  committee,  and  later  to  the  body  of  the 
Senate,  with  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Broderick  that  his  answers 
should  in  any  way  handicap  you  or  in  any  way  stop  the  thorough 
prosecution  into  the  details  of  this  matter,  no  desire  by  our  action, 
as  his  attorneys,  or  his  action  pursuant  to  our  advice,  to  reflect  in 
any  way  by  so  doing  upon  the  gentleman  who  received  the  election 
to  your  body  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1909. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  just  simply  want  to  state  this,  in  conclusion: 
That  before  I  would  instruct  Mr.  Broderick  to  say  anything  here 
to-day  under  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  before  I  would  advise  him 
to  take  advantage  of  any  rights  that  he  may  have  as  a  man  who  has 
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been  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  felony,  I  would  like  at  this 
time — ^I  would  like  to  know  at  this  time  what  you  gentlemen  have 
to  say  upon  the  proposition  submitted,  for  some  ruling  from  your 
body  relative  thereto.  I  do  not  want  to  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman — 
I  do  not  want  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  take  any  position  or  instruct  Mr.  Broderick  to  do  anything 
until  I  know  what  your  finding  is  relative  to  these  points. 

Senator  Bukrows.  I  think,  Mr.  Dawson,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand as  a  lawyer  it  would  be  impractical,  if  not  improper,  for  the 
conmiittee  to  enter  into  any  agreement  as  to  a  limitation  of  the  ex- 
amination of  this  witness.  He  must,  if  he  comes  before  the  com- 
mittee, come  as  any  other  witness  and  be  subject  to  direct  and  cross 
examination,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  if  he  desires  to  avail  himself 
as  to  whether  he  wishes  to  answer,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  do  that 
when  the  question  is  reached;  therefore  no  agreement  can  be  made, 
nor  understanding. 

Mr.  Austrian,  have  you  anything  further! 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  I  have  not  started. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a  question?  Is  that  the 
only  statement  that  the  committee  wishes  to  express  on  the  other 
phase  of  the  proposition  that  I  submitted?  You  have  said,  if  I 
understand  you  correctly,  that  any  rights  that  the  witness  desires  to 
avail  himself  of  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  propounding 
of  questions.  Now,  I  also  made  the  proposition  that  he  would  an- 
swer questions  to  a  certain  point  and  be  willing  to  answer  the  bal- 
ance of  them  after  the  trial  of  his  case  in  Springfield. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  they  can  enter  into  no  agreement  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes ;  then  I  would  make  this  request,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  your  committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter  has  been  imder 
consideration  by  the  committee  for  a  few  days,  or  parts  thereof,  and 
I,  as  his  counsel,  did  not  know  or  could  not  anticipate  what  action  the 
committee  would  take.  I  in  connection  with  the  other  attorneys  of 
Mr.  Broderick  agreed  upon  a  course  of  action  with  respect  to  him 
and  I  submitted  it  here.  .  Now,  I  would  ask  of  this  committee,  in 
view  of  the  rulings  that  have  been  made,  in  order  that  I  may  intelli- 

fently  and  properly  advise  Mr.  Broderick  what  to  do  relative  to  this 
earing,  I  be  given  an  opportunity  to  consult  and  advise  with  him 
and  also  the  oflier  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  his  defense,  upon 
whom  he  has  to  rely  in  the  trial  for  his  personal  liberty,  and  I  would 
ask  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  of  your  body. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  tmie  do  you  think  would  be  neces- 
sary for  consultation  with  your  associates? 

Mr.  Dawson.  All  those  gentlemen  are  in  Springfield,  that  is  185 
miles  away,  and  they  are  practicing  lawyers  and  have,  of  course,  the 
duties  to  perform  that  active  lawyers  have.  I  would  promise  to  do 
this:  Get  into  consultation  with  them  immediatelv  and  advise  with 
them  and  also  advise  with  my  client.  A  reasonable  time,  I  suppose, 
ought  to  take  from  twenty-iour  to  forty-eight  hours,  anjrway.  I 
want  to  act  intelligently  in  this  matter.  My  first  care  and  certain 
duty  is  to  conserve  the  interests  of  my  client,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  in  this  matter  without  consulting  with  the  other  gentle- 
men in  the  case. 
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Senator  Gamble.  How  soon  could  you  reach  the  other  attorneys 
in  the  case,  and  how  soon  might  it  be  possible  for  them  to  reach 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Well,  that,  of  course,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
They  are  all  men,  prominent  attorneys  in  Springfield.  Many  of  the 
courts  are  in  session;  they  hold  courts  in  different  counties  in  the 
circuit  down  there,  and  it  may  be  possible  one  or  the  other  might  be 
away  from  Springfield  in  attendance  on  court  somewhere  in  the 
circuit  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  promise;  I  could  not  do  that.  I  will 
get  in  touch  with  them  at  once,  as  (quickly  as  I  can  get  down  there, 
if  necessarjr,  if  they  can  not  leave  their  business  there. 

Senator  Frazier.  Have  you  been  in  touch  with  them  during  the 
pendency  of  this  matter?  Haven't  you  had  any  communication  with 
those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Not  since  the  matter  was  submitted  to  your  honor- 
able body  the  other  day.  I  was  awaiting  your  decision.  I  did -not 
know  there  was  any  necessity  for  it.  I  could  not  anticipate  what 
you  would  do,  of  course. 

Senator  Btnatows.  Well,  can't  you  communicate  with  your  asso- 
ciates bv  phone  at  once? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  realize  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  where  we  would  have  to  be  in  consultation  with  the  client  him- 
self, and  advise  with  him.  We  have  to  receive  his  instructions,  of 
course,  finally;  he  may  accept  our  advice  or  reject  it,  as  he  sees  fit. 
I  think  I  would  want  to  have  him  in  a  position  where  we  could  all 
talk  it  over  together. 

Senator  Burrows.  Your  client,  of  course,  you  can  consult  with 
him  at  once. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  suppose  the  other  attor- 
neys would  want  to  have  him  there  with  them  at  the  same  time.  I 
dont  know  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  how  much  dependence  he  would 
place  upon  me  alone;  whatever  he  commissions  me  to  do,  of  course 
1  will  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  many  attorneys  are  associated  with  you 
in  the  defense? 

Mr.  Dawson.  There  are  three  at  least,  and  possibly  four. 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  do  they  reside? 

Mr.  Dawson.  In  Springfield. 

Senator  Burrows.  All  of  them  do;  all  of  them  in  Springfield? 
How  long  does  it  take  a  person  to  travel  from  Springfield  here? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Five  hours  is  the  run ;  about  185  miles. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then,  there  would  be  no  diffiulty  in  having 
your  associates  here  to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  Dawson.  There  might  be. 

Senator  6ambi;b.  Would  you  not  be  able  to  reach  them  to-day, 
and  they  be  able,  at  least  some  of  them,  to  reach  here  to-night,  so 
that  a  conference  might  be  had  to-night,  if  necessary,  and  then  by 
to-morrow  morning  the  matter  could  be  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Senator,  that  might  or  mi^ht  not  be  possible.  As  I 
say,  there  are  a  number  of  counties  in  the  circuit  in  wnich  courts  are 
being  held.  They  do  not  practice  alone  in  Springfield,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  Sangamon  County,  but  there  are  otner  counties  in  the 
district. 
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Senator  Gahbub.  I  wouldn't  want  to  bind  you,  but  it  would  occur 
to  me  that  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the  cooperation  or  consultation 
with  all  of  the  attorneys.    Some  of  them  might  be  out  on  the  circuit, 

Mr.  Dawson.  Probably  the  most  expeditious  way  would  be  to  go 
down  there  and  bring  them  in  there  instead  of  relying  on  them  to 
come  here.  They  might  be  held  there  by  some  important  cases  pend- 
ing there  in  court  and  would  not  want  to  leave  from  there  at  that 
time,  but  I  could  consult  with  them  at  night  there  after  court  was 
over.  It  would  be  more  practical,  I  thloS:,  to  do  it  there  than  to 
bring  them  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  you  could  go  down  there? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burrows.  You  could  go  down  there  yourself  and  consult  with 
your  associates? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes;  I  could  do  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  could  do  that  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Austrian.  3  o'clock,  and  get  there  at  8  o'clock,  leaving  there 
at  midnight  and  getting  back  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Dawson.  What  train  at  3  o'clock?    What  road? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  the  Alton. 

Mr.  Dawson.  6.30  on  the  Alton,  and  gets  there  at  11.16.  I  know 
that  road  pretty  well.    I  used  to  go  down  there  pretty  often. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  committee,  under  the  circum- 
stances, will  give  you  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  for  this 
consultation,  and  then  the  committee  desires  to  proceed  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  one  fact;  if  I  should  leave  here  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
which  I  think  would  be  6.30,  that  brings  me  there  at  11.16  at  night, 
which  would  necessitate  me  getting  these  gentlemen  out  of  their  beds 
or  getting  to  towns  that  they  might  be  in 

Senator  Paynter.  Senator,  couldn't  you  get — ^four  lawyers  down 
there — couldn't  you  cet  one  of  them  to  come  here  and  notify  them 
over  the  telephone  of  any  question  you  desire  to  discuss  and  let  him 
consult  with  his  associates  down  there  and  let  him  come  down  here 
and  consult  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  will  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  them  all  to-nigfat 
and  get  back  here  by  to-morrow  morning.  Well,  I  couldn't  hardly 
do  that. 

Senator  Frazier.  By  you  going  down  there,  Mr.  Dawson,  you  will 
have  to  make  the  return  trip ;  if  you  telephone  and  let  the  gentlemen 
come  up  here,  you  will  have  all  night  and  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  oVlock  to  consult. 

Mr.  Dawson.  They  might  not  be  at  Springfield;  they  may  have 
their  cases 

Senator  Frazier.  We  can  not  wait  on  their  cases. 

Mr.  Dawson.  There  is  no  desire  to  delay  any  matter  here  at  all. 
I  want  to  perform  my  duty — ^that  is  all — conscientiously. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  want  your  associates  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  do;  it  is  only  professional  courtesy  and  right  that 
I  do  so. 

Senator  Frazier.  If  you  do  not  get  all  of  them,  one  or  two  pos- 
sibly would  be  sufficient? 
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Mr.  Dawson.  If  I  go  down  there  to-night  I  would  have  until — if 

1  could  get  imtil  2  o^lock  to-morrow  I  could  get  this  so  we  would 
know  exactly  where  we  were  at.    I  would  like  to  have  at  least  until 

2  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Senator  Patntbr.  Are  there  any  witnesses  we  could  hear  in  the 
meantime? 

Judge  Haneot.  Mr.  Browne  is  here. 

Senator  Bx7irBOw&  Let  us  finish  this  first. 

Mr.  Dawson.  You  have  your  consultation  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Browne  too. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne  is  represented  by  other  counsel. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  am  representing  Mr.  Browne,  also. 

Senator  Gambi<b.  Let  us  dispose  of  this  first  and  then  take  up  the 
other. 

Senator  Patntbr.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  representatives, 
if  he  represents  Mr.  Browne,  he  should  understand  now  he  better  be 
consulting  about  the  Browne  case  too. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  have  been. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  represent  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes;  I  am  one  of  the  counsel  representing  Mr. 
Browne. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  counsel  associated  with  you  in  this  case  asso- 
ciated in  the  Browne  case? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Not  the  same  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them  are,  and 
it  was  not  definitely  settled,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  has  yet,  who  will 
eventually  represent  him  on  the  trial  if  it  is  held.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  the  gentlemen  that  are  representing  Mr.  Broderid^  who 
will  also  represent  Mr.  Browne.    Now,  I  want  to  say  frankly  to  you 

Sntlemen,  if  you  permit  me  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to 
r.  Browne 

Senator  Burrows.  Not  now.  Now,  can  you  by  telegraph  or  by 
phone  find  out  where  the  associate  counsel  are  now? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  probably  can  by  plione  and  probably  can  arrange 
to-night  sometime  for  a  conference  with  them.  I  think  I  can  arrange 
those  details. 

Senator  Fbazibr.  You  better  have  them  come  here  instead  of  hav- 
ing you  and  the  witness  go  down  there. 

Mj*.  Dawson.  There  might  be  reasons  why  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  do  that  but  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can  to  £et  in  consultation  with 
them  and  I  will  get  back  here  and  report  at  uie  time  you  gentlemen 
allow  me  to  report.  I  would  like  to  have  it  made  at  least  imtil  2 
o'clock  to-morrow.  I  have  to  travel  a  distance  of  185  miles  or  prob- 
ably twice  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  committee  are  anxious  to  make 
every  effort  because  the  committee  must  go  on  with  this  case  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Bubbows.  It  can  not  consume  so  much  time  here,  but  of 
course  the  ccsnmittee  desires  to  extend  you  every  courtesy  possible. 

Mr.  Dawson.  They  have  done  so. 

Senator  Bubrows.  But  you  must  make  Herculean  efforts  to  get 
associate  counsel  here  or  consult  with  them  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  promise  to  do.  that. 

Scoiator  Bubbows.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  Dawson.  Is  that  the  order,  at  10,  or  will  I  be  permitted  to 
have  until  2} 

Senator  Bxjbrows.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  got  to  go  on  at  10  o'clock.  The 
gentlemen  can  get  out  of  bed  one  night  on  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Dawson.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  to.  get  a  flying 
machine  I  will  try  to  do  what  you  have  ordered  me  to  do. 

Senator  Bubbows.  We  have  had  them  running  between  here  and 
Springfield  recently.  As  to  the  witness,  you  are  excused  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Witness.  Thanks. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Is  Mr.  Browne  here?    Call  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Nixon.  He  is  coming,  Senator. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Mr.  Browne,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand! 

Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  a  witness  called  herein,  being  first  duly  swom 
by  Senator  Burrows,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Dawson.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  Mr.  Browne's  position. 

Senator  Bukrows.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Representing  him,  as  one  of  his  counsel,  I  would  ask 
of  this  committee,  in  view  of  the  decision  that  you  have  rendered  in 
the  matter  of  John  Broderick,  I  would  like  to  nave  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  the  attorneys  who  are  associated  with  me  in  the 
defense  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  on  the  charge  which  is  pending  now  at 
Springfield,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  tnose  at- 
torneys down  there  relative  to  the  position  that  Mr.  Browne  will 
take  m  this  inquiry,  and  I  would  ask  at  least  the  same  time  that  was 
allowed  me  with  reference  to  Mr.  Broderick. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  will  be  granted;  to-morrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock;  and.  Mr.  Browne^  you  are  excused  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clocK.    Is  Mr.  Wilson  here — ^Robert  E.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  been  served. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  have  just  sent  for  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Mr. 
Bumphrey,  will  you  call  the  attorney,  Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Dawson,  do 
you  mow  feobert  J.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Robert  J.  ?    Yes ;  I  know  a  Robert  J.  Wilson. 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  mean  Robert  E.  Wilson? 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  Imow  Robert  E.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Robert  E. ;  yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Robert  E.  Wilson,  I  think,  is  correct,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  present  legislature. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Robert  E. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  present  legislature? 

Mr.  Dawson.  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  legislature. 

Judge  Hanect.  And  he  is  yet. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Yes;  he  is  yet. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  represent  him  ? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  am  not  representing  him  at  present;  I  may  later. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  "miere  he  is? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  do  not. 

Senator  BuRROwa  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gambi;e.  Do  you  expect  to  represent  him? 

Mr.  Dawson.  The  probabilities  are  I  may  represent  bitn  in  Spring- 
field in  a  case  pending  down  there. 
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Senator  Gamble.  And  do  you  expect  to  make  the  same  request  on 
Vis  behalf  before  this  committee  as  you  have  made  on  behalf  of  the 
other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  do  not  expect  to  at  the  present  time,  because  I  do 
not  represent  him  in  any  matter  just  now,  except  the  matter  that  is 
pending  in  Springfield. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  know  who  represents  him? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  who  he  has 
retained.  I  do  not  know  who  the  attorneys  of  record  are  in  the  case 
that  is  pending  here. 

Judge  Hanect.  Is  there  an  indictment  against  him  in  Springfield, 
too? 

Mr.  Dawson.  There  is  an  indictment  against  him  in  Springfield. 

Senator  Frazier.  Also  one  here? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Also  one  here  in  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  Mr.  Dawson  said  he  represented  him  in 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  was  there  when  he  gave  bail,  that  is  all;  but  I 
have  made  no  arrangements  to  represent  him  as  yet,  but  I  may  rep- 
resent him  in  Springfield  later. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  would  suggest,  myself,  that  you  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  a  delay  on  his  behalf. 
WTiatever  conferences  you  desire  to  have  with  him,  if  you  are  going 
to  represent  him,  have  them  between  now  and  the  time  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Daw^son.  No  arrangements  have  been  made  with  me  to  repre- 
sent him  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  witness,  Judge,  that  you  could 
present? 

Mr.  Dawson.  Is  that  all,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  not  any  except  those  I  have  just  indicated. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  were  those  names? 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  were  Woods,  Stermer,  and  Zentner.  Now, 
I  may  have  one  or  two  more. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  they  all  in  rebuttal,  Judge  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  are  part  of  your  case ;  you  do  not  mean  re- 
buttal.   They  are  rebuttal  of  our  case. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  know  what  the  Senator  means  and  so  do  you, 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  defense. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  the  defense. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Zentner  here? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  they  are^  I  told  them  I  would  not 
need  them  until  they  got  through.  They  were  here  yesterday  and 
probably  the  day  before,  but  I  understood  this  honorable  committee 
to  say  I  would  not  be  required  to  call  them  until  they  ^ot  through. 

Senator  H^yburn.  This  being  an  investigation,  I  think  we  should 
have  all  of  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  here.  There  is  no  question  of 
defense  and  plaintiff. 

Senator  Gamble.  Yes;  have  all  witnesses  here  and  have  them  in 
regular  attendance,  so  that  at  any  time  they  can  be  called. 

Senator  ILbybubn.  There  is  no  question  of  defense  or  plaintiff. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Those  witnesses  are  all  in  Chicago;  Stermer  and 
Zentner  all  reside  here.  They  were  here  yesterday.  They  all  reside 
in  Chicago,  don't  they,  Judge? 

Senator  Gambia.  Mr.  Donahue  has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  notation  is  that  he  was  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  the  one  that  Mr.  Groves  referred  to  and  that 
was  sent  for  yesterday.  We  do  not  intend,  even  if  he  is  called — ^we 
do  not  intend  to  ask  him  anything  except  with  reference  to  the  con- 
versation outlined  by  Mr.  Groves. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  it  will  be  very  short? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  we  never  saw  him  and  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  counsel  will  make  an  effort  to  get  those  wit- 
nesses— excepting  the  other  matters  that  go  on  to-morrow — ^this  after- 
noon, so  we  can  make  as  much  progress  as  possible,  we  would  like  to 
have  you  do  so,  and  the  committee  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  October  5, 1910. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
whereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  Mr.  Donohue  has  responded  to  the 
subpoena — I  was  so  informed. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  understands  Mr.  Donohue  is 
here.    Will  you  call  Mr.  Donohue? 

Daniel  D.  Donohue,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr. 
Austrian  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Donohue,  what  is  your  name,  please,  sir? — ^A.  Daniel  D. 
Donohue. 

Q.  Whdit  is  your  business? — ^A.  Lawyer,  principally. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Bloommgton,  111. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  ? — ^A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  Democrat. 

Q.  Senate  or  house — ^a  member  of  the  house? — ^A.  Member  of  the 
house. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  to  the  United 
States  Senate  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  That  took  place  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909?— A.  That  is  my 
recollection ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  vou  vote  for  Mr.  Ix)rimer  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  'Donohue,  were  vou  approached  for  the  purpose  of  having 
you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  1  was  asked  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer; 
yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  A  little  louder,  Mr.  Donohue. — ^A.  I  say  I  was 
asked  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Austrian'.  Was  anything  said  with  reference  to  any  promise 
or  reward  or  inducement  of  any  kind  if  you  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer? — ^A.  Nothing  was  ever  said  along  that  line. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  didn't  get  that. 

Mr,  AusTBiAN.  Nothing  was  ever  said  along  that  line. 

Judge  Hanbct.  I  didnx  catch  the  first  word. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  Jacob  J. 
Groves?— A.  I  recoDect  having  a  conversation  with  him;  yes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  siioject  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  conunittee  what  conversation  you  had  with 
him? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Groves  did  most  of  the  talking,  I  think.  He 
complained  to  me  about  some  member,  he  said^  that  came  to  his  room 
some  night — ^I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  night,  some  night  before 
the  election  of  Lorimer — and  asked  him  to  vote  for  Lorimer.  Before 
that,  I  think  it  took  place  that  we  got  into  a  conversation  about  mem- 
bers voting  for  Lorimer,  and  I  said — I  recollect  I  said  that  I  guess 
they  tried  to  get  all  the  Democrats  to  vote  for  Lorimer.  I  told  him 
they  tried  to  get  me  vote  for  him,  and  then,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  house  there,  he  said  something  about  somebody  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  we  got  into  a  conversation  about  the  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  he  said  some  member  of  the  house  came  to  his  room  there 
one  night  and  asked  him  to  vote  for  Lorimer.  I  think  he  said  some- 
thing about  some  consideration  or  somethings  I  do  not  recollect  the 
exact  words  of  Mr.  Groves ;  I  do  not  know ;  he  said  something  about 
having  it  published  in  the  paper  or  something,  or  something  along 
this  line,  and  he  asked  my  advice  about  it,  and  I  told  him,  I  think, 
that  probably  he  should  have  told  what  he  knew  when  he  made  the 
speech  in  the  house,  or  that  he  should  have  told  all  he  knew  at  that 
time  if  he  told  any  of  it  I  think  I  asked  him  did  he  have  any  wit- 
nesses to  it,  and  he  said  "  No."  That  is  my  recollection.  I  can  not 
give  the  exact  words. 

Q.  That  is  your  recollection  of  the  conversation? — A.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  the  conversation ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  detailed  your  part  in  the  conversation  also,  to  the  best 
of  your  recollection? — ^A.  There  was  so  much  happened,  I  can  not 
recollect ;  I  can  not  recollect  what  happened,  exactly.  I  talked  to  a 
good  many  members.  I  was  working  against  the  election  of  I^orimer, 
and  trying  to  keep  them  in  line  for  Stringer  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  I  told,  in  all  probability,  if  anyone  was  elected  that  the  next 
legislature  will  be  Democratic,  on  account  of  the  scandal  in  the  State, 
and  change  in  the  political  views,  along  the  way  of  national  adminis- 
tration, along  those  lines. 

Q.  Who  approached  you  with  reference  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer?— ^A.  Mr.  Riley,  the  day  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  Anyone  prior  to  that  time? — A.  That  is,  a  number  of  fellows 
ask^  what  about  getting  all  the  Democrats  in  line  to  vote  for  Lori- 
mer; we  talked  about  the  party  proposition. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  said  it  was  bad  politics;  that  he  would  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  be  a  Republican  and  vote  on  Republican  measures,  and 
the  Democrats  would  be  responsible  for  his  acts  down  there,  and  I 
advised  against  it.  In  fact,  I  used  pretty  strong  language  against  a 
proposition  of  that  character. 

Q,  You  were  very  outspoken  in  your  position? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I 
opposed  the  election  of  any  Republican, 
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Q.  That  was  well  known  down  there? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  well  known. 
In  fact,  I  delivered  my  vote  for  one  Republican  and  would  never  vote 
for  another  as  long  as  I  was  a  Democrat.  That  was  for  the  election 
of  the  speaker,  I  think.  I  was  very  pronounced  in  my  views  against 
the  election  of  a  Bepublican. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanect: 

Q.  You  never  did  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  for  him  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ? — A.  Oh, 
no :    I  was  against  Lorimer,  or  any  other  Republican  for  that  matter. 

Q.  You  were  against  William  Lorimer  not  because  of  his  personal- 
ity, but  because  of  his  politics? — A.  Principally,  ves.  I  thought  he 
would  be  just  as  good  as  any  other  Republican ;  that  was  my  notion 
about  it. 

Q.  And  if  you  voted  for  any  Republican,  you  would  as  soon  vote 
for  William  Lorimer  as  anybody  else? — ^A.  I  think  so,  yes;  I  didn't 
see  any  difference. 

Q.  But  you  did  everything  that  vou  could  honorably  do  to  prevent 
the  election  of  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator,  or  any 
other  Republican  ? — A.  I  did  everything  I  could ;  yes. 

Q.  Nobody  ever  offered  you  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  if 
you  would  vote  for  WilKam  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  ? — A. 
They  did  not ;  no. 

Q.  And  nobody  ever  intimated  to  you  that  you  would  get  or  could 
get  money  or  other  thing  of  value  if  you  did  vote  for  William  Lori- 
mer for  United  States  Senator,  did  they  ? — ^A.  They  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  anybody  else  offer  any  other  member  of 
the  house,  or  the  senate — ^the  joint  assembly,  I  mean — any  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  if  he  or  th^  would  vote  for  William  J ^orimer  for 
United  States  Senator? — ^A.  No;  I  never  heard  anybody  offer  any 
money. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  that  anybody  had  ever  offered  or  paid,  or 
offered  to  pay,  anything  to  any  member  of  the  joint  assembly  oecause 
they  did  vote  for  William  Lorimer  or  had  voted  for  him,  did  you  ? — 
A.  No  particular  member,  onlv  general  talk  along  those  lines. 

Q.  And  that  general  talk  along  those  lines  came  from  the  friends 
of  the  defeated  candidates? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  it  did  come 
from ;  it  was  general  talk  along  those  lines.  Of  course,  there  is  a  lot 
of  talk  like  that  at  any  time,  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not; 
I  don't  know,  but  there  was  a  general  talk  along  those  lines. 

Q.  Those  who  had  been  voting  for  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  were  very  bitter  because  he  was  not  elected,  after  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  were  they  not? — ^A.  They  were  very 
bitter;  yes. 

Q.  And  they  said  a  great  many  things  that  you  knew  were  not  so, 
didn't  they? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know — I  could  not  particularize  any 
of  them,  although  some  of  them  said  they  would  vote  for  StringeV 
before  they  would  vote  for  any  other  Republican;  that  is,  some  of 
those  Hopkins  Republicans;  that  is  the  man  that  fell  down  by  the 
primaries.  They  said  Stringer  was  the  man  that  ought  to  be  elected 
if  Hopkins  was  not  elected,  because  his  vote  was  presented  to  the 
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people  of  Illinois  and  voted  for  in  the  primaries,  and  he  ou^ht  to  be 
the  next  choice  of  the  people.    I  remember  of  them  stating  that. 

Q.  That  was  G[uite  a  pronounced  expression  on  the  part  of  a  nmn- 
ber  of  the  Hopkins ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  members  of  the  joint  session  who  voted  for  Hop- 
kins?— ^A.  One  man  from  my  district  was  very  pronounced,  Mr.  Mon- 
telius,  and  then  Mr.  Perkins,  from  Lincoln,  spoke  along  those  lines. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  townsman  of  1^.  Stringer. 

Q.  You  were  quite  active,  Mr.  Donohue,  during  all  of  that  session, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  legislation,  and  other  things  that 
properly  came  before  the  house  or  the  joint  session,  weren't  you? — 
A.  Why,  I  took  part  in  things ;  yes.    I  don't  know  how  active  I  was. 

Q.  xou  were  recognized  as  one  of  the  active  men  in  the  house? — 
A.  I  think  they  considered  me  that  way,  probably ;  I  do  not  know  it 
exactly. 

Q.  The  session  continued  from  the  early  part  of  January^  the  first 
few  days  in  January,  up  to  the  4th  or  6th  of  June,  didn't  it? — ^A.  I 
think  probably  the  4th  of  June,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  fact,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Donohue,  that  practically 
every  member  of  the  joint  session  was  tired  of  the  continued  balloting 
there  and  the  long  session  and  wanted  to  elect  somebody  United  States 
Senator  and  get  away  ? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  that  is  true ;  no. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  true  as  to  a  great  many,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Well,  I 
think  that  there  was  a  kind  of  a  general  feeling  that  we  would  ad- 
journ along  about  the  1st  of  June  before  we  did  adjourn,  although 
that  was  ^nerally  understood  down  there. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  general  feeling  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that 
some  one  should  be  dected  as  United  States  Senator  ben>re  the  ad- 
journment?— ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  think  that  was  an  excuse  for  some 
JOemocrats  to  vote  for  Lorimer ;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  think  I  told 
somebody  that  I  did  not  think  we  were  going  to  adjourn,  anyway. 

Q.  And  you  opposed  any  doctrine  or  any  theory  of  that  kind — 
opposed  the  election  of  anybody  for  United  States  Senator  if  you 
could  elect  a  Democrat? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  elected  a  Democrat  to  a 
political  office,  and  would  not  represent  my  people,  I  thought,  if  I 
did  not  vote  for  a  Democrat  who  represented  Democratic  principles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  Mr.  Donohue? — 
A.  I  do  not,  unless  some  gentleman  back  here  in  the  comer  pointed 
him  out  to  me  a  while  ago;  I  would  not  recognize  him  now,  unless  it 
is  this  gentleman  in  here  [indicating].  I  think  that  is  the  gentleman 
they  pointed  out — some  gentleman  back  in  here,  right  here,  I  guess 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Well,  one  is  an  Irishman  and  the  other  is  a  Jew.  Which  one 
would  you  pick  out  as  the  Irishman? — A.  I  think  both  look  like 
Jews — a  little  bit. 

Q.  The  smaller  one  of  the  two,  I  mean  physically,  is  John  Callan 
O'Laughlin.  Did  he  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Donohue? — ^A.  I  never  re- 
member of  seeing  the  gentleman  before. 

Judge  Hanegt.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  stated  in  response  to  a  question  put  to  you  by 
counsel,  if  you  had  ever  heard  of  anyone — ^if  you  had  ever  heard  of 
anyone  who  had  been  paid  or  offered.  Will  you  tell  this  committee 
what  you  did  hear  with  reference  to  that  subject  during  that  session 
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and  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer? — A.  Well,  as  I  stated  to  this  gentleman,  what  I  am  speak- 
ing of  now  took  place  in  Springfield;  nothing  with  reference  to  it 
took  place  in  these  trials  at  all.  I  am  speaking  of  what  happ^ied  at 
Springfield. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  first  thing  I  heard  down  there,  I  heard  Mr.  Hop- 
kins was  trying  to  buy  some  votes;  that  is  what  I  heard  first. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  was  the  general  talk,  and  I  could  not  trace  it 
down,  I  could  not  tell  now  who  said  it,  and  then  that  kind  of  died 
away,  and  then  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  the  thing  started 
again  that  they  were — everything  was  not  straight  down  there  at 
Springfield  with  reference  to  the  election  of  United  States  Senator. 
Aiid  everybody,  I  think — ^I  was  suspicious  myself  about  the  way 
things  went  down  there.  Of  course,  I  didn't  have  any  direct  evidence, 
only  from  general  appearance,  I  could  not  see  why  so  many  Democrats 
were  going  over  in  a  body  to  vote  for  a  Republican.  They  may  have 
had  reasons,  and  be  more  liberal  in  their  views  than  I  am,  and  might 
have  gone  over.  I  could  not  see  it  that  way.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I 
am  a  pretty  strong  partisan. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
Hot  thmk  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  or  probably 
anybody  else,  to  use  Senator  Hopkins  in  that  connection,  and  I  will 
be  entirely  willing  that  his  name  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  record 
in  that  connection  and  that  the  record  shall  read  only  that  some  other 
Bepublican  candidate.  It  is  hardly  fsii  to  Senator  Hopkins  or  any- 
body else. 

Senator  Burrows.  Any  objection  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  objectiOT. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  no  objection ;  I  think  that  would  be  the  fair 
thing  to  do. 

Senator  Payntbr.  I  would  be  one  to  have  all  the  testimony  as  to 
rumor  eliminated,  because  rumor  will  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
with  me  in  determining  this  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  right;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
wanted  that  eliminated. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Wait. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  the  witness  Groves  state  that  Mr.  Donc^ue 
said  anything  to  him  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  he  is  one  of  the  three. 

Mr.  AuOTRiAN.  No;  he  did  not  say  he  heard.  He  said  he  talked 
about  something,  and  then  he  was  stopped  by  the  chair. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  the  impression  that  was  left  on  my  mind,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  could  not  be  different  on  any  of  the  others  here,  it  was 
that  Mr.  Groves  said  that  the  three  men  had  stated  to  him— that  it 
was  stated  in  such  a  way  that  the  three  m^i  had  indicated  by  lan^age 
or  some  other  way  that  they  heard  somebody  else  had  been  paid  or 
could  have  had  money.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  TerriU,  and  Mr.  Shaw  had  said  that  they  ccmd  have  had  a  thou- 
sand dollars  if  they  had  voted  for  Senator  LcHimer.  Now,  three  of 
them  have  been  on  the  witness  stand  and  said  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  took  place. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  not  his  testimony  at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  His  testimony  was  that  he  had- 


Senator  FRAzuai.  The  record  will  show  what  his  testimony  is, 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  only  direct  testimony  was  with  reference  to 
his  talk  with  Terrill,  and  wh^i  he  started  to  give  the  talk  with  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Shaw,  he  was  stopped  by  the  chair,  until  they  were 
called. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  the  witness  Groves  simply  stated  that  he 
talked  with  this  man. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  he  mentioned  other  names. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  possibly  I  made  the  inquiry  myself, 
mentioned  the  men's  names  without  stating  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation^ut  it  was  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  bribery. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  otherwise  the  three  men  would  not  be  called 
here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  page  1099 : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anyone  else  on  the  subject? 
Then  Senator  Burrows  asked: 

Q.  Who  was  the  man? — ^A.  Douglas  Patterson. 

Q.  What  other  conyersation  did  you  have,  In  reference  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter?—A.  With  Patterson? 

Q.  With  him  or  anyone  else? — A.  Well,  there  was  two  or  three  spoke  to  me 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  of  Ck>lchester,  111.,  a  member  of  the  house. 

Q.  Who  else? — ^A.  Homer  Shaw,  a  member  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Donohue, 
member  of  the  house. 

Q.  WiU  you  state  what  they  said  and  what  you  said? 

Senator  Burbows.  Just  wait  a  moment 

(Continuing).    And  then  I  was  stopped.    Then  the  question: 

Q.  State  what,  if  any,  conversation  you  had  with  TerriU? — ^A.  Mr.  Terrill 
told  me  he  got  a  thousand  dollars  for  voting  for  Ix)rimer. 
Judge  Hanect.  I  move  that  be  stricken  out 

And  then  you  directed  that  the  witness  be  sent  for.  He  did  not 
undertake  to  testify  at  all  what  his  talk  was  with  Mr.  Terrill  or  Mr. 
Donohue.  That  is  pages  1099  and  1100  of  the  record.  He  never  un- 
dertook to  detail  the  conversation  with  either  one  of  the  two  men, 
except  Mr.  Terrill. 

Judge  Hanect.  No;  if  you  will  go  to  page  1103  of  the  record. 
S^iator  Gamble  says — 

Mr.  Groves,  were  like  conversations  had  with  the  other  two  members  of  the 
legislature  to  whom  you  refer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  was  the  answer? 

Judge  Hanecy.  "A.  Not  as  positive." 

Mr.  Austrian,  Now,  read  on. 

Judge  Hanect  (reading).  "Q.  It  was  upon  the  same  subject- 
matter? — ^A.  The  same  subject;  yes." 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then, ''  You  need  not  state  what  the  conversation 
was.". 
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Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  right.  Otherwise  these  three  gentlemen 
would  not  be  called  here  if  that  was  not  the  subject-matter.  Then 
the  question  by  Senator  Gamble:  ''  ^ 

Q.  You  need  not  state  what  the  conversation  was,  as  I  understand;  there  were 
three  whose  names  you  have  already  given? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  others? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  of  any  others. 

Q.  And  this  occurred,  you  stated,  possibly  In  December,  1909?— A.  Well,  with 
Terrell,  but  the  other  two  gentlemen,  I  think,  was  during  the  regular  session ; 
I  am  sure  it  was. 

Q.  During  what  time? — ^A.  During  the  regular  session.  That  was  just  a 
short  time  after  Lorimer's  election.    That  is  my  reason. 

Q.  With  Terrell  it  was  in  December? 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  it  necessary  to  pursue  that  any  further? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Not  any  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  desire 
it.    I  think  that  identifies  it  enough. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  statement  of 
the  witness  in  relation  to  Senator  Hopkins  may  be  stricken  from  the 
record. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  I  do  not  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
whole  matter  be  stricken,  but  that  his  name  be  eliminated. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  which  relates  to  Senator  Hopkins! 

Judge  Hanecy.  In  connection  with  that? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  But  that  the  statement  was  made  that  there  were 
rumors  there  about  others  being 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all  in  except  the  name. 

Senator  Burrows.  Erase  the  name  that  pointed  to  him  as  the  man 
concerning  whom  these  rumors  existed.    Have  you  anytiiing  further? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes.  I  think  we  will  recall  Mr.  Groves  just  for  a 
moment. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  desire  Mr.  Groves? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  for  a  moment. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Groves  present? 

Jacob  Groves,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  and  testified  further 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Groves,  will  you  tell  the  committee,  if  you 
please,  sir,  what,  if  any,  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Donohue? — 
A.  A  short  time  after  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Shaw 
I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Donohue  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  election, 
and  I  told  him  what  Mr.  Shaw  had  told  me — that  is,  he  understood 
there  was  $1,000 

Judge  Hanecy.  Speak  up  louder,  Mr.  Groves. 

Senator  Burrows.  A  little  louder;  I  can  not  hear  you? — ^A.  I  told 
him  Mr.  Shaw  had  stated  that  there  were  a  thousand  dollars,  he  un- 
derstood there  were  a  thousand  dollars  given  to  the  man  that  voted 
for  Mr.  Lorimer — Democrats — and  Mr.  Donohue  stated  he  supposed  it 
would  be  more  than  that,  especially  to  a  man  that  can  make  a  speech 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  that  your  recollection  of  the  xx>nversation? — 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all  of  this  testimony? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  then,  I  am  excused? 


.^^^ 
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Mr.  Austrian.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee;  I  am  through. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  want  him  any  more? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Donohue  would  like  the  answer  of  Mr.  Groves 
read. 

(The  foregoing  testimony  last  given  by  Mr.  Groves  was  thereupon 
read  by  the  reporter.) 

Daniel  D.  Donohue,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  was  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy ,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  have  such  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Groves? — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  such  conversation.  I  may 
have  had  it,  because,  as  I  say,  I  was  very  much  wrought  up  as  to 
what  was  happening  down  there,  and  might  have  said  that  in  reply 
to  what  Mr.  Groves  said.  I  will  not  sajr  yes  or  no  on  that  question ; 
I  might  have  said  that.  If  I  did  say  it,  it  was  a  remark,  a  mere 
inference  of  what  transpired,  and  had  reference,  if  I  did  say  it,  had 
reference  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne's  speech,  because  I  replied  to  his 
speech,  and  we  were  bitter  toward  each  other,  that  is  all. 

Q.  If  you  did  say  that,  or  that  in  substance,  or  anything  like  it, 
Mr.  Donohue,  was  there  anything  to  sustain  it  except  vour  general 
anger  at  the  conditions  as  they  existed  there? — A.  Well,  not — I  did 
not  state  only  just  on  account  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed  there; 
yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  conditions  the  presence  of  money  that  yeu 
knew  of,  or  onering  of  monev  by  anybody  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  offer  of  anything  of  value  by  anybody  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  For  a  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — • 
A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  positively,  by  way  of  money  or  other 
things  of  value.  It  was  just  said  from  the  general  appearance  of 
things,  an  inference  I  used  from  what  was  done. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  were  angry  because A.  Well,  we  were  not 

very  friendly,  Mr.  Browne  and  I ;  we  did  not  agree  all  through  the 
session,  do  not  agree  as  yet. 

Q.  xou  were  not  one  of  the  Browne  faction? — ^A.  No;  I  was  not, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  Tippet? — ^A.  No;  I  was  not  one  of  the 
Tippet. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  unattached  there? — ^A.  I  was  placed  in 
neither  one  of  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  were  acting  on  your  own  responsibility? — 
Al.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Donohue,  if  you  say  you  made  that  state- 
ment which  was  based  on  facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding, did  you  hear  from  anybody  any  statement  or  aiything 
about  anything  that  money  had  been  paid  for  votes ? — ^A.  No;  I  never 
heard  a  thousand  dollars  mentioned  up  to  that  time,  and  if  Mr. 
Groves  said  that  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  it. 

Q.  There  was  talk  of  money  having  been  used? — ^A.  There  was 
talk  of  money  having  been  used  genersuly. 

Q.  You  could  not  locate  it  as  to  anybody  that  said  he  got  it, 
you  didn't  know  of  anybody? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  know  of  anybody 
that  got  it. 
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Q.  That  was  immediately  preceding  the  election  and  immediately 
after  the  election? — A.  More  after  the  election 

Q.  More  after  the  election? — ^A.  Than  preceding  the  election. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  heard,  I  can  not  say  that  I  heard  it  before 
the  election.    More  after  the  election. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  did  it  refer  to  the  talk  of  money  having  been 
used — was  applied  to  other  candidates  than  William  Lorimer;  wasn't 
it? — A.  Yes.  Not  that  it  had  been  used;  it  would  be  used— they 
would  like  to  use  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.  Do  you  need  this  witness  any 
more? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  be  excused,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  we  are  through  with  Mr.  Groves,  too. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Groves — do  you  need  him  any  more? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  desire  him  any  further. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  be  excused. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  call  my  witnesses,  if  the  Chairman  and  com- 
mittee desire  me  to  go  on. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  would  like  to  put  in  the  time,  if  you  can. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  waiting  to  fill  in  here,  I  desire  to  offer 
a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the  criminal  court  of  the  county  of 
Cook,  showing  the  dates  when  the  Browne  trial  commenced  and  ended, 
and  tiien  I  want  to  offer  a  certified — and  then  I  want  to  offer  a  certi- 
fied— I  do  not  care  to  read  any  of  itr— of  the  short  petition  by  the 
state's  attorney,  and  the  order  calling  for  a  grand  jury — a  special 
grand  jury — while  that  trial  was  on,  that  grana  jury  that  Mr.  Way- 
man  testified  in  relation  to,  where  only  two  parties  were  indicted, 
and  they  were  the  two  witnesses  who  have  testified  for  the  defense 
in  the  Browne  case. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  to  read  them,  but  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  these  are  the  records,  givinjg  the  accurate  dates. 

Mr.  Austrian.  There  will  be  no  dispute  about  the  dates.  Mr. 
Wayman  gave  the  dates,  and  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  dates  if 
the  dates  have  any  part  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  this  matter  rest;  there  is  a  witness  on  the 
stand.    We  will  proceed  with  thi^  and  consider  that  matter  later  on. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  making  that  offer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understand  that  offer  has  not  been  passed  on? 

Senator  Burrows.  It  has  not 

Katherine  a.  Woods,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 

duly  sworn,  was  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Judge   Hanecy.  What   is   your    full   name?— ^  Katherine  A 

Woods.  ^  .  \  . 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  business  or  occupation? — A.  Well^^run  a  cigar 
stand  at  the  Elmer  Hotel  in  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Q.  Do  you  own  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.         ^ 

Q.  Anybody  with  you  in  the  ownership  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir.    ^^^^-^^-s^ 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  612  North  Twenty-third  street,  East 
St.  Louis,  HI. 
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Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  I  have  lived  there  three 
months. 

Q,  How  long? — ^A.  Three  months  at  that  address. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  East  St.  Louis? — ^A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  You  were  bom  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  of  age? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — ^A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  The  last  two  years,  or  two  years  ? — ^A.  The  last  two  years. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — A.  In  O'Fallon, 
111. 

Q.  That  is  in  St.  Clair  County,  the  county  you  live  in? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  during  the  two  years  that  you  had 
known  him  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  often,  but  he  came 
into  my  cigar  stand  frequently  and  spent  hours  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  last 
general  assembly  of  Illinois  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  after  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature? — A.  Just  before 
he  was  elected. 

Q.  Just  before.    You  became  acquainted  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  and  go  with  him  to  dinner,  or  to  some 
meal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  ? — ^A.  Once. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  and  go  with  him  to  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often? — ^A.  Thre6  times. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  at  any  other  occasion  and  go  with  him  to  any 
place,  other  than  the  places  of  amusement,  and  to  dinner  or  to  some 
meal  ? — A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  When  was  the  first  occasion  that  you  met 
him? — A.  In  October. 

Q.  Where  you  went  to,  either  some  place  of  amusement  or  to  a 
meal;  which  was  the  first  one  of  those  four? — A.  I  was  only  with 
him  three  times. 

Q.  I  thought  you  went  three  times  to  places  of  amusement  and  once 
to  a  meal? — ^A.  Three — ^well,  we  went  to  places  of  amusement,  too. 

Q.  Well,  which  was  the  first  occasion,  the  date  of  it  ? — ^A.  La  Octo- 
ber, the  latter  part  of  Octx)ber,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

Q.  What  year?— A.  1909. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? — ^A.  We  went  to  the  matinee,  and  from 
there  we  went  to  a  miUinery  store,  and  from  there  we  went  to  Na  gel's 
and  had  dinner,  and  from  there  we  went  to  a  show  that  evening  and 
back  home. 

Q.  Was  that  all  in  East  St.  Louis? — ^A.  That  was  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  All  of  those  places? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  theater,  millinery  store,  and  the  place  where  you  took  the 
meal  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  then  you  came  back  across  the  bridge  to  East  St.  Louis  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  the  other  two  occasions? — ^A.  One  was  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  1909. 

Q.  And  what  was  done  at  that  time?  Where  did  you  go? — A.  We 
went  to  a  show  in  East  St.  liOuis,  after  I  quit  work  at  9  o'clock* 
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Q.  And  the  third  occasion  ? — ^A.  Was  in  April,  I  think. 

Q.  What  year? — ^A.  1910,  just  before  the  story  came  out  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  first  occasion  that  you  have  referred  to,  did  you 
talk  with  Mr.  White  about  his  exeprience  in  the  legislature,  and 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  so  forth,  or  did  he  talk  with  you  ? — A. 
He  told  me  aoout  it. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  Charles  A.  White  tell  you,  Miss  Woods, 
that 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment.  I  submit  the  proper  way  to  ex- 
amine the  witness  is  to  ask  the  witness  what  Charles  A.  White  told, 
and  not  have  counsel  testifying. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  an  impeaching  question 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  very  true. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  that  is  just  the  argument  this  gentleman 
made  to  this  honorable  body  earlier,  insisting  I  should  not  do  that 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  an  impeaching  question  of  Mr.  White's. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Of  Mr.  White.  I  have  never  impeached  any  wit- 
ness that  was  on  the  stand;  I  was  impeaching  some  other  witness 
by  other  witnesses  that  were  called. 

Mr.  Austrian.  As  I  understand  the  rule,  you  ask  a  witness,  or 
this  witness,  for  instance,  what  conversation  she  had,  and  then  if 
she  testifies  as  to  what  conversation  she  had  you  put  the  direct  ques- 
tion to  her :  '^  Did  you,  on  such  and  such  a  time,  have  such  and  such 
conversation? "    , 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  not  the  rule  the  reverse? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Senator  Gamble.  Isn't  the  rule  the  reverse;  that  is,  the  impeaching 
question  should  be  submitted  and  then  you,  on  cross-examination,  go 
into  the  details? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  the  impeaching  question  must  be  specific  to 
the  witness  you  are  seeking  to  impeach ;  that  is,  when  you  put  it  to 
Mr.  White.  But  Judge  Hanecy  is  endeavoring  to  mtipeach  Mr. 
White's  testimony  by  this  witness.  The  first  rule  is,  you  must  ask 
her  what  conversation  she  had,  and  then  put  the  impeaching  question. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  that  is  right,  to  dired;  her  attention  to 
the  particular  testimony,  time,  and  place,  and  then  submit  the  im- 
peaching question  that  has  already  been  submitted  to  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Austrian.  After  she  has  testified  what  conversation  she  had. 

Senator  Gamble.  No;  that  is  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Austrian.  This  is  not  cross-examination;  this  is  impeaching 
testimony. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
her. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Isn't  this  the  rule 

Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Isn't  this  the  reason  of  the  rule:  You  get  substan- 
tive evidence  in 

Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  care  for  any  argument  here  but  any 
practice  where  I  have  ever  be^n,  the  witness  White  was  on  the  stand, 
and  they  propose  to  impeach  him,  the  question,  technically,  is  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  answers,  "  No,"  or  he  answers,  "  Yes."  If  he 
answers  ^'  No,"  why  tilien  the  same  question  can  be  submitted  to  the 
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witness  hj  whom  it  is  proposed  to  impeach  him  with,  and  then  cross- 
examination  will  follow,  at  least  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  that  must  be  done. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  put  the  question? 

Judge  Hanbctt.  At  that  time,  Miss  Woods,  did  Charles  A.  White 
tell  you  that  he  was  writing  a  history  of  his  life  and  of  the  Illinois 
legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  and  place  did  he  also  say  to  you  that  he 
expected  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  that  the  Lorimer  bunch 
would  have  to  pay  him  money  enougn  to  keep  him  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  if  the  Lorimer  bunch  did  not  do  it  he  would  make  it  hot 
for  Lorimer  ?  Did  he  say  that  to  you,  or  that  in  substance  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  further  state  in  that  conversation  that  he  was  going  to 
run  for  Congress;  that  rich  people  of  Chicag;©  were  backing  him; 
and  that  he  had  spent  $3,000  and  a  lot  of  time  in  making  the  history 
of  his  life  and  ox  the  Illinois  legislature;  and  that  he  was  going  to 
get  it  back? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  say  to  him,  at  the  same  time  and  place.  "  You 
will  land  m  the  penitentiary,  Charley;"  and  did  he  reply,  "No;  I 
wont.  I  have  influential  friends,  who  will  protect  me? "  Did  that 
conversation  occur? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  the  fall,  you  said,  of  1909? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Charles  A.  White  take  you — ^well,  you  have  already  told — 
to  some  place,  to  some  play  in  East  St.  Louis?  Now,  I  am  calling 
your  attention  to  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  way  home  that  evening  did  Charles  A.  White  tell  you 
in  substance  that  he  was  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the 
Lorimer  bunch,  enough  to  take  care  of  him  the  rest  of  his  life? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  same  day  at  luncheon  or  meal  did  Charles  A.  White 
say  to  you  that  he  was  going  to  get  something  out  of  Reddenburg, 
meaning  Congressman  !]feddenburg,  and  he  was  going  to  get  some- 
thing on  Eeddenburg,  meaning  Congressman  Reddenburg,  and  he 
was  going  to  put  him  out  of  business;  and  that  he  (White)  would 
then  run  for  Congress  and  settle  down  and  get  married? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  but  that  was  on  the  first  trip. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  first  occasion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  only  went  to 
limch  with  him  once. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  to  walk  with  Charles  A.  White  from  the  hotel 
where  your  cigar  stand  is,  about  Thanksgiving  time,  1909? — ^A.  He 
walked  home  with  me  one  evening  from  work. 

Q.  On  that  occasion,  in  front  of  your  house,  did  he  tell  you  to 
watch  the  Chicago  papers,  and  that  he  had  been  up  in  Chicago  sev- 
end  times,  and  that  you  should  watch  the  Chicago  papers,  for  he  was 
going  to  make  out  oi  the  Lorimer  bunch  enough  to  live  comfortably ; 
and  that  he  was  going  on  a  trip  to  Europe  when  he  got  the  trouble 
started,  and  that  when  he  got  the  trouble  started  he  was  going  to  let 
them  fight  it  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  did  Mr.  White  say  to  you,  did  Charles  A. 
White  say  to  you  that  he  (White) — ^no;  on  that  same  occasion  did 
you  say  to  Charles  A.  White  that  he  (White)  would  get  into  trouble, 
and  did  he  answer,  "  No ;  I  do  not  fear.    I  have  rich  people  helping 
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me,  and  they  will  take  care  of  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  getting  into 
trouble.  I  have  killed  two  men  down  South  and  nothing  happened 
to  me  for  it.  One  of  them  I  killed  was  a  white  man  and  the  other 
was  a  nigger? " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  typewriting  machine,  Miss  Wood  ? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  typewriting? — ^A-  Some. 

Q.  You  have  a  sister,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Younger  than  you? — ^A.  Yes;  she  works  for  me. 

Q.  She  worked  for  you  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  centennial  week  in  St.  Louis,  last  year,  did  Mr.  White 
say  to  you,  "  I  have  got  it  in  for  Lorimer,  Senator  Lorimer  and  his 
bimch,  and  they  will  have  to  come  across  or  I  will  make  them  pay 
dearly  for  it.  I  have  spent  $5,000  this  session,  having  a  ^ood  time 
and  looking  up  the  dope  on  them.  I  have  a  friend  in  Chicago  who 
will  back  me  up  and  furnish  me  all  the  money  I  want?  " — A.  xes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  This  centennial  week  story  that  you  have  just  narrated,  or  the 
conversation,  that  is  the  first  time  you  have  testified  about  tiiat,  is  it 
not?    This  is  the  first  time? — ^A.  OBntennial? 

Q.  Yes.  This  last  conversation  that  you  are  telling  us  you  have 
had  with  Mr.  White,  you  have  never  testified  with  reference  to  that 
before,  have  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  I  testified  to  the  three  trips  I  was  with 
him. 

Q.  But  this  centennial  week,  this  conversation  about  getting 
$5,000  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  testify  to  that  before? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  On  what  trial  of  the  Browne  case? — ^A.  On  both  of  them. 

Q.  Didn't  vou  sav  $3,000  ?— A.  Three  thousand ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Charley  White  tell  you  he  was  going  to  get  $3,00aor  $5,000?— 
A.  He  didn't  tell  me  he  was  going  to  get  any  certain  amount.  He 
told  me  he  had  spent  that  amount  and  he  got  it  looking  up  this  dope. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  had  spent  $3,000  or  $5,000?— A.  Five  thousand, 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you  he  had  spent  3,000,  did  he? — A.  And  he  had 
spent  two  or  three  thousand  taking  lake  trips. 

Q.  Oh,  he  told  you  he  had  spent  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  tak- 
ing lake  trips ;  is  that  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom? — ^A.  He  didn't  say;  he  never  said,  and  I  never 
asked  him. 

Q.  And  he  at  no  time  told  you  with  whom  he  had  taken  those  lake 
trips? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Catherine  A.  Woods. 

Q.  Miss  Woods,  when  did  you  first  detail  to  anyone  all  this  accurate 
conversation  concerning  which  you  have  just  testified? — A.  To  E.  C- 
Singers. 

Q.  Mr.  Singers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  The  9th  day  of  May. 

Q.  1910?— A.  1910. 

Q.  And  they  took  place  along  in  the  fall — ^late  fall  of  1909? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  one  was  when? — ^A.  That  I  told  that? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  In  May  9, 1910. 
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Q.  No;  the  first  conversation  was  when? — ^A.  Oh,  in  October. 

Q.  In  October,  1909?— A.  In  1909. 

Q.  The  last  conversation  was  when  ? — A.  In  April. 

Q.  1910?— A.  1910. 

Q.  Have  you  told  this  committee  all  of  the  conversations  you  had 
with  Mr.  White  on  this  subject  ? — A.  Yes ;  about  all. 

Q.  All  ? — A.  I  can  not  remember  every  word. 

Q.  Did  Charles  A.  White,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  take  out  a 
revolver  and  put  it  on  the  table  ? — ^A.  No ;  he  had  it  in  his  hand. 

Q.  He  had  it  in  his  hand.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  killed  a  white  man 
and  a  nigger  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  that,  is  there? — ^A.  Well,  I  didn't  believe  it  at 
the  time. 

Q.  And  what  conversation  was  that  in  ? — A.  Which  one  ? 

Q.  ,Yes. — ^A.  On  the  second  trip,  I  think. 

Q.  You  still  went  out  with  him? — A.  He  walked  home  with  me 
himself  and  the  operator  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  Youdidn't  object  to  his  presence,  did  you? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  object  to  associating  with  him  after  he  told  you  of 
these  bad  things  he  was  going  to  do? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  think  he  was 
dangerous ;  I  didn't  believe  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  believe  it  was  true? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  inform  anyone  with  reference  to  it,  did  you? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew  Congressman  Rodenberg,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  Congressman  Rodenberg  Charley  White  was 
going  to  get  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Ana  then  after  putting  him  out  of  office,  was  going  to  try  and 
get  his  job? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  believe  he  could. 

Q.  You  continued  to  associate  with  Mr.  White,  didn't  you? — A. 
No.  sir ;  I  didn't,  any  more  than  he  would  patronize  my  cigar  stand. 

Q.  You  knew  him  pretty  well  by  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  to 
deal  with  him  at  the  ci^r  stand  there. 

Q.  You  were  quite  intimate  with  him? — ^A.  I  was  not;  no,  sir; 
never. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  you  were  not  intimate  with  Mr. 
White? — A.  I  was  never  intimate  with  Mr.  White. 

Q.  Weren't  you  surprised  when  ^Charley  White  unfolded  all  his 
personal  crookedness  and  his  personal  corruptness  to  you? — A..  He 
insisted  on  talking  about  it ;  I  wasn't. 

Q.  You  were  not  surprised  when  he  told  you  at  all.  Mr.  White 
told  you  at  the  cigar  counter  about  all  these  things? — A.  Well,  he 
had  talked  about  it.  He  would  talk  to  anyone  that  would  talk  to 
him. 

Q.  You  have  talked  to  a  number  of  people  about  this? — ^A.  He  had 
talked  about  such  things  in  the  barroom  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  And  were  you  there? — A.  No;  I  wasn't  I  heard  men  speaking 
about  it. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  comment,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was, 

Q.  That  White  was  going  to  get  Lorimer,  and  White  was  going  to 
get  Reddenburg,  and  White  was  going  to  hold  some  one  up ;  is  that 
correct? — A*  I  don't  know  as  any  nai^es  were  mentioned,  but  about 
what  he  was  going  to  do. 
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Q.  White  had  spent  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  otl  his  lake 
trips? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  spent  several  thousand  dollars  on  his  history?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  he  was  going  to  make  some  one  pay  for  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  matter  of  public  talk? — ^A.  Yes;  around  East  St. 
Louis;  yes. 

Q.  So  when  he  told  it  to  you,  you  were  not  surprised  ?  And  imme- 
diately after  you  heard  it  from" him  you  heard  it  from  others? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Who  is  Mr.  Singer  that  you  say  you  first  told  this' 
to,  Miss  Woods? — ^A.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  East  ot  Louis  paper. 

Q.  He  is  a  newspaper  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  publisn  that  story  in  his  paper  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object. 

Judge  Hanecy.  All  right,  I  don't  care  about  it;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Miss  Woods,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  a  question.  Did 
you  meet  Mr.  P.  H.  O'Donnell  at  your  home  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
did,  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  Twice. 

Q.  And  he  came  down  and  talked  to  you  about  this  matter,  did 
he? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  otner  people  came  down  and  talked  to  you  about  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  discussed  it  in  Mr.  Flannigan's  office,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
We  went  to  Mr.  Flannigan's  office. 

Q.  And  a  number  of  lawyers  were  down  there  looking  up  witnesses 
and  evidence,  weren't  they? — ^A.  No;  there  wasnt.  I  met  a  Mr.  For- 
rest and  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

Q.  The  two  lawyers  from  Chicago;  and  Mr.  Flaimigan  spoke  to 
you  about  it  in  your  home  town? — A.  We  talked  it  over  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  Mr.  Flannigan  talked  it  over  with  you? — ^A.  I  think  so;  and 
Mr.  O'Donnell  was  there  during  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  And  a  number  of  other  people  did  some  talking  with  yoa 
there? — ^A.  Just  those  three. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  by  the  way,  jou  were  in  attendance  all  morn- 
ing here,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  witness  room  all  morning,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Gentlemen,  will  you  want  anjrthing  further  with 
this  witness? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  want  this  witness  any  further.  • 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused. 

Judge  Hanecy.  William  Stermer. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  William  Stermer. 
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WiLiiiAM  H.  Stermer,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chiei  by  Judge 
Hanecy  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Stermert-^A.  W.  H.  Stermer. 

Q.  It  is  William  H.,  is  it?— A.  William  H. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? — ^A.  Assistant  manager 
of  the  Briggs  Hotel  Company. 

Q.  In  Cnicago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fred  Zfentner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  traveling  salesman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  them  on  the  19th  of  August,  1909 1 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Oh,  I  object  to  putting  every  date  and  every  con- 
versation in  the  witness's  mouth.  When  did  you  meet  him  in  August 
or  in  the  summer  of  1909? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  will  put  the  impeaching  question,  then.  On 
or  about  the  19th  of  August,  1909,  in  your  presence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Fred  Zentner,  a  traveling  salesman,  in  the  bar  or  buffet 
of  the  Brings  House,  did  Charles  A.  White  say  in  substance  that 
he  was  gom^  to  take  a  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter;  that  he  was 
going  to  his  home  at  O'Fallon,  and  then  down  to  New  Orleans,  then 
to  Cuba,  and  up  to  New  York,  and  that  he  was  ^oing  to  have  a  big 
time  in  New  York,  and  then  come  back  home  again? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  conversation  did  either  you  or  Mr.  Zentner  say  to 
him,  ''  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  for  anything  like 
that?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  reply  did  White  then  say,  "  No;  I  have  not  a  lot  of 
mone^,  but  I  am  goin^  to  get  it,  and  1  am  going  to  get  it  without 
workmg?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  Mr.  2ientner  ask  how  he  was  going  to  do  that? — 
A.  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  White  then  say,  "  Well,  that  Lorimer  crowd  and  our 
old  pal  Browne,  too,  have  got  to  *  come  across '  good  and  hard  when 
I  say  the  word,  and  I  am  going  to  say  it?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  then  say  to  White,  "  Have  you  got  anything  on 
tiiem  ?  " — A.  Mr.  Zentner  said  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Zentner  said  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  presence  on  that  occasion  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  White  say,  "  No ;  I  ain't.  I  got  the  worst  of  it 
down  there  in  Springfield,  but  that  makes  no  difference."  "  I  voted  for 
Lorimer,  and  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I  can  say  I  got  money  for  voting 
for  Ijorimer.  Do  you  suppose  they  can  stand  for  it  a  moment?  I 
guess  they  will  cough  off  wnen  I  say  the  word  to  them." — ^A.  In  sub- 
stance ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  say  to  White  or  did  Zentner  say  to  White, 
**  God,  you  would  not  treat  Browne  that  way,  would  you?  " — ^A.  Mr. 
Zentner  asked  him  that. 

Q.  And  did  White  then  say,  "  I  am  looking  out  for  White,  and 
besides  Browne  would  not  have  to  pay.  That  bunch  behind  him 
would  have  to,  and  it  would  not  hurt  him? " — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  sub- 
stance; yes^  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Stermer,  you  know  Browne  very  intimately? — A.  I  know 
him  for  about  ei^ht  years. 

Q-  Will  you  kindly  address  the  chairman? 

The  Witness.  Ohj  pardon  me. 

Q.  And  Browne  is  around  the  Briggs  House  a  great  deal? — A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lives  there  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lived  there  all  through,  practically,  all  of  this  year,  hasn't 
he,  since  May  of  this  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  trips  that  Browne  and  White  took  after 
the  legislature  adjourned  in  1909? — A.  What  trips,  please? 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  trips  they  together  took? — ^A.  I 
know  they  took  trips  across  the  lake. 

Q.  And  then  Browne  and  White  remained  here  at  the  Briggs 
House,  didn't  they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  White? — ^A.  I  met  him  in 
July,  1909. 

Q.  And  this  conversation  was  in  October,  1909,  was  it,  or  Au- 
gust?— A.  August. 

Q.  On  the  19th  day  of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1909  ?_A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  four  or  five  weeks  after  you  first  met  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  unfolded  to  you  what  he  was  going  to  do,  did  he? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that— he  had  just  left  Mr.  Browne,  hadn't  he, 
shortly  before  ? — A.  You  mean  at  that  day  ? 

Q.  No;  shortly  before  that  day? — A.  They  came  back  on  the  boat 
that  morning. 

Q.  They  had  been  out  on  this  trip  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  come  to  the  hotel  together,  is  that  right? — ^A. 
They  came  back  to  the  hotel ;  I  wasn't  right  there  when  they  came 
back,  but  they  came  back. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  frequent  trips  they  had  taken  across  the 
lake  ? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  trips  during  that  week ;  yeSj  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Browne  when  he  got  back  that  morning? — A. 
I  don't  remember  that  I  saw  him  that  morning;  I  saw  him  that 
day,  and  I  saw  him  that  evening. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Browne  sober  or  otherwise? — ^A.  He  was  sober  when 
I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  White  sober  or  otherwise? — ^A.  He  was  drunk. 

Q.  Then  he  made  these  threats  while  he  was  intoxicated,  did 
he  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  any  such  threats  before  or  after- 
wards?— A.  No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Browne  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  repeated  them  at  all,  did  you? — A.  Not  at  that  time;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  told  anyone  about  it  until  after  May,  did  you,  of 
this  year? — A,  Mr.  Zentner  and  I  spoke  of  it  the  next  da  v. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Zentner  then  conclude  ^ou  ought  to  tell  some  <me 
about  it? — A.  Mr.  Zentner  said  to,  but  I  said  not  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Zentner  wanted  to  tell  some  one,  and  you  didnt  want  to, 
is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  way  it  was,  yes. 
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Q.  And  then  no  one  did  speak  of  it  to  anyone  until  after  the  80th 
of  April  of  this  year,  that  is  correct? — ^A.  Tnat  is  correct. 

Q.  And  then  who  did  you  tell  about  it? — ^A.  I  told  Mr.  Browne. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Browne  after  Mr.  Browne  was  indicted  here,  did 
you  not,  or  immediately  before  his  indictment,  after  the  publication 
of  this  letter  or  confession? — ^A.  I  told  Mr.  Browne  on  the  Ist  day 
of  May. 

Q.  1910?— A.  Yes;  the  1st  day  of  May,  1910,  Sunday. 

Q.  Then  did  Mr.  Browne  take  you  over  to  his  lawyers,  or  did  his 
lawyers  go  to  you  about  it? — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  how  soon  afterwards? — A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Nothing  took  place  for  about  three  weeks,  with  reference  to 
your  story? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  reduce  it  to  writing  then?  Was  it  reduced  to  writ- 
ing?— ^A.  I  told  Mr.  Browne  about  it  that  Sunday,  and  also  told  him 
about  it  ag[ain. 

Q.  Was  it  reduced  to  writing? — ^A.  It  was  reduced  to  writing. 

Q.  Yes.    And  was  handed  to  the  attorneys? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct?: — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  undertook  to  give  the  conversation  that  you  had  with 
Mr.  White,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  I  gave  him  the  conversation  as  near  as 
I  could,  as  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Will  you  just  repeat  it  to  the  committee,  please?  Now,  you 
have  testified  to  this  conversation  twice,  haven't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  third  time  you  have  testified,  is  that  correct? — • 
A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  To  this  conversation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  just  repeat  the  conversation  once  more? — ^A.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  take  a  big  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter;  that  first  he 
was  goin^  home,  to  his  home  in  O'Fallon,  and  from  there  he  was 
going  to  New  Orleans,  from  New  Orleans  to  Cuba,  from  Cuba  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  expected  to  have  a  big  time,  and  then  he 
would  come  back  home  again.  One  of  us  asked  him,  or  said  to  him, 
rather,  that  he  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  take  a  trip  of  that  kind. 
He  said  that  he  didnt  have  the  money,  but  he  was  going  to  get  it, 
and  he  said  he  was  going  to  get  it  without  working  for  it,  too.  Mr. 
Zentner  asked  him  now  he  was  going  to  do  that.  Well,  he  says: 
"  That  Lorimer  crowd  and  our  old  friend,  Browne,  has  got  to  '  come 
across '  good  and  strong  with  me  when  I  say  the  word,  and  I  am  going 
to  say  it,  too."  Mr.  Zenter  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  on  him,  or 
them,  rather.  Jle  says,  "  No,  he  hadn't."  He  said  he  got  the  worst 
of  it  at  Springfield,  but  that  didnt  make  no  difference,  he  was  a 
Democrat,  and  had  voted  for  Lorimer,  and  he  could  say  that  he  got 
money  for  it.  He  said :  "  Do  you  think  they  could  stand  for  that 
game?"  Mr.  Zentner  said:  "My  God,  you  wouldn't  treat  Browne 
that  way,  would  you?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  looking  out  for 
White,  and  besides,"  he  said,  "  Browne  wouldn't  have  to  pay ;  the 
bunch  back  of  him  would  have  to  do  that ;  it  wouldn't  hurt  Browne." 
That  is  about  all  that  was  said  at  that  time. 

Q.*  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  what  purports  to  be  your  testimony,  in 
reply  to  this  same  question,  at  the  last  trial  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne, 
and  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  is  correct,  and  if  it  is,  I  will  ask  you 
to  read  it  into  the  record. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  all  of  this? 
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Mr.  AiTBTRiAN.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Burbows.  Well,  he  wants  to  know  if  he  will  read  it 
through. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Bead  it  through.  That  is  your  testimony  on  this 
point,  this  exact  conversation.  Was  that  your  testimony  in  reply  to 
this  same  question  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ArsTRiAN.  I  desire  to  offer  it  in  evidence. 

The  Witness.  As  near  as  I  can  tell ;  there  may  have  been  one  or 
two  words  different,  as  I  think  at  this  time.  Does  that  make  any 
difference  ?     In  substance  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  Other  than  one  or  two  words,  your  testimony  here  is  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  on  the  first  and  second  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, 
is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  offer  this  in  evidence.  It  is  the  answer 
to  this  same  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Given  on  the  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is,  verbatim  et  literatim,  the  same. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  impeachment? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  whoever  passes 
upon  it  to  draw  the  conclusion  whether  the  mind  of  man  has  been 
constructed  so  that  he  can  detail  the  same  conversation  after  a  period 
of  six  months. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  He  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  know ;  but  I  want  them  to  say  whether  he  can  do 
it  or  not ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anything  further? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  need  the  witness  any  more? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  need  the  witness  any  more? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  minute. 

Q.  Is  there  any  explanation  you  want  to  make  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Austrian's  question? — A.  Iso,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  it  the  same  on  the  other  occasions  as  you  have  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  now.  What  the  witness  said  is  in  the 
record,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
same. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  the  committee  understood  that  he  said 
there  was  some  mistake  in  one  or  two  words. 

The  Witness.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  one  or 
two  words  would  make  any  difference  in  my  testimony* 

Senator  Burrows.  What  are  those  words? 

The  Witness.  In  substance,  it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Point  out  what  words  are  different. — ^A.  There 
may  have  been  one  or  two  words  I  said  this  time  I  didn't  say  before. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  words  are? — ^A.  I  don't  faiow  exactly 
what  I  said  before,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said  now. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Stermer,  one  moment  I  believe  you  said 
Mr.  White  was  drunk  on  this  occasion  that  you  had  Uie  conversa- 
tion.   Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  in  the  bar? — A.  They  were  drinking  before  I 
went  into  the  barroom.    I  joined  them  at  11  o'clock. 

Q.  At  night  or  morning? — ^A.  At  11  o'clock  at  night. 
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Q.  And  they  had  been  drinking  in  there  before! — ^A.  All  day,  ap- 
parently. 

Q.  Who  had  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Zentner  and  Mr.  White. 

Q.  Mr.  Zentner  and  Mr.  White.  Were  they  both  considerably 
intoxicated  at  the  time! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  early  in  the  evening  they  were, 
even. 

Q.  Early  in  the  evening  they  were  both  pretty  drunk? — ^A.  Yes; 
and  this  was  later,  11  o'clock. 

Q-  At  11  o'clock  were  they  both  very  drunk,  or  not? — ^A.  Zentner 
didn't  seem  to  be  very  drunk.  He  was  apparently  taking  care  of 
White  in  a  way. 

Q.  Was  White  very  drunk? — ^A.  I  should  say  he  was;  I  should 
consider  him  drunk. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  when  had  Mr.  Browne  left  this  jolly  party? — 
A.  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Browne  with  them  that  day.  They  came  back 
from  the  boat  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Zentner  was  with  Browne  and  White  on  the  trip  that 
morning? — ^A.  Oh,  yea 

Q.  Wnite  and  Browne  were  around  your  hotel  a  good  deal,  weren't 
they,  during  that  summer,  from  May,  June,  July,  and  August?— A. 
Julv  and  August;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  was  at  the  Briggs  House  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  I7th 
of  June,  1909,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know.  He  was 
there  a  ^od  many  times;  I  don't  know  the  date. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  on  a  prior  trial,  in  this  way,  that  Mr.  Browne 
was  there  on  the  16th  and  iTth  of  June,  1909,  the  second  and  first 
Browne  trial? — ^A.  I  could  tell  by  looking  at  our  transfer  book.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  testified  to  that  or  not ;  if  I  did,  I  looked  at 
the  book,  or  somebody  showed  it  to  me,  or  something. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  ever  looked  at  the  transfer  book 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when  Mr.  Browne  was  in  Chicago  in 
June,  1909  f— A.  I  think  Mr.  Arnold  and  I  looked  it  up  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  this  committee  whether  Mr.  Browne  was  at 
the  Briggs  House,  registered  at  the  Briggs  House,  on  June  16,  17, 
and  18, 1909,  can  you?— A.  I  think  that  is  the  date,  the  15th,  the  date 
that  he  arrived  there. 

Q.  The  15th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  there? — A.  Mr.  Arnold  asked  me,  if 
I  may  explain  this,  to  find  out,  to  look  at  the  book,  to  show  him, 
when  I  took  the  book  to  the  office  there. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  how  many  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  it  for  Mr.  Arnold? — A.  I  showed  him  the 
date  he  arrived. 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  how  long  he  remained  ? — A.  I  think  two  or 
three  days ;  I  can't  say. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  looked  it  up  for  Mr,  Arnold  to  ascertain 
how  long  Mr.  Browne  remained  at  the  Briggs  House  from  June,  15 
on? — A.  Our  system  is  in  the  dates;  June  15  would  be  6-15,  tHen 
it  would  be  checked  off  opposite  that,  the  date  he  left.  I  am  not 
sure,  6-21,  or  something. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure,  and  still  you  looked  that  up  for  Mr.  Arnold 
in  .1910,  didn't  you,  after  the  1st  of  May,  1910?— A.  He  asked  me 
to  tell  him  when  he  came,  and  he  looked  and  saw  it  on  the  book  there, 
and  he  had  the  book  in  his  hand. 
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Q.  He  asked  you  how  long  he  remained? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  he 
asked  me  that. 

Q,  You  don't  think  so  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  didn't  ask  you  that? — ^A.  This  was  up  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  office. 

Q,  I  know  that. — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did ;  he  may  have. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  now  how  long  Mr.  Browne  remained  at 
the  Briggs  House,  in  the  month  of  June,  1909  ? — ^A.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  swear  to  it,  Mr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  White  said  that  Mr.  Browne  paid  him 
the  money  in  the  Briggs  House  on  the  15th  of  June,  1909;  don't 
you  ? — ^A.  I  heard  that  he  said  that. 

Q.  You  read  it,  and  heard  it  testified  to,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  can  not  tell  this  committee  how  long  after  the 
15th  of  June,  1909,  that  Mr.  Browne  remained  there;  is  that  cor- 
rect?— ^A.  Under  oath,  I  would  say 

Q.  You  are  under  oath  all  the  time.  A.  Well,  I  understand ;  but 
I  don't  want  to  say — I  wouldn't  say  under  oath  that  I  could  say. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  the  19th  of  August,  1909,  when  you 
had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  White? — A.  For  the  fact  of  the 
matter  that  I  was  working  for  one  of  the  clerks ;  he  was  on  his  vaca- 
tion during  August.  I  didn't  know  what  date  it  was,  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Zentner  if  he  knew  what  date  it  was,  and  he  said  he  did  know 
because  he  had  a  ticket  of  a  berth  that  they  went  over  on  the  boat, 
and  that  was  dated  August  the  17th,  and  they  came  back  on  the  19th, 
and  that  was  the  only  way  I  had. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  way  you  knew  ? — A.  The  date ;  yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  base  it  on;  he  had  a  ticket  to  go  across 
the  lake? — A.  Going  over;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  asked  him  that  in  May  of  this  year,  1910,  is  that 
correct? — A.  Let  nie  see,  that  was  in  May;  yes. 

Q.  Of  this  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  Mr.  Zentner  had  never  discussed  the  date  of  this 
conversation,  from  the  time  it  happened  up  until  after  May,  1910; 
is  that  correct? — A.  From  that  time  up  until  May;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  are  willing  to  testify  to  this  committee  that  that 
conversation,  if  one  occurred,  occurred  on  the  19th  of  August,  1909, 
are  vou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  fitermer,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  peo- 
ple from  down  in  southern  and  south  central  Illinois,  in  considerable 
numbers,  stopped  at  the  Briggs  House,  didn't  they,  and  have  been 
doing  that  for  some  years  past  ? — A.  I  can't  say  very  many ;  no.  No, 
not  very  many. 

Q.  Well,  do  maivy  members  of  the  legislature  stop  there? — ^A.  Mr. 
Browne  and  Mr.  White  were  the  only  two  there  last  summer  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  Mr.  Browne  was  drunk.  Was  Mr.  Browne 
drunk  or  drinking? — A.  He  was  drinking,  though  at  that  time  he 
was  not  drinking  that  night, 

Q.  And  you  aidn't  see  him  drinking  at  all? — A.  I  didn't  see  him 
drinking  that  night  at  all;  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby,  but  not  in  the 
barroom  of  the  hotel. 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  White  so  drunk  he  was  not  able  to  talk  or  move 
around  or  take  care  of  himself? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  a  little  quarrel- 
some at  first,  and  he  was  talkative. 

Q.  Yes;  it  is  evident  But  was  he  able  to  tiake  care  of  himself? 
Was  he  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself? — A.  I  think 
he  could  have  taken  care  of  himself.  Mr.  Zentner  was  right  along 
with  him  all  of  the  time;  I  don't  know  as  he  had  to  be. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Browne  a  drinking  man? — ^A.  He  is  not  a  drinking 
man;  no,  ^r. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  is  not  a  drinking  man? — A.  I  wouldn't  call  Mr. 
Browne  a  drinking  man.  I  have  seen  him  drink  on  a  few  occasions, 
but  I  would  not  call  him  a  drinking  man. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

(Exhibit  I— W.  K.  F.  L.  10/5/10  is  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  1-W.     K.  P.  L.     10/5/10,1 

[From  the  testimony  of  W.  H.  Stermer,  page  1411,  yolume  8,  testimony  In  People  9. 

Browne.] 

Q.  At  that  time  and  place  and  in  that  conyersation  did  Charles  A.  White  say 
this,  or  this  in  substance:  That  he  was  going  to  take  a  big  trip  in  the  fall 
and  winter;  that  he  was  going  to  his  home  at  OTallon,  then  down  to  New 
Orleans,  then  to  Gnba,  and  up  to  New  York ;  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  big 
time  in  New  York  and  then  go  back  home  again ;  and  then  did  either  yourself 
or  Zentner  say  to  White :  "  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  for  any- 
thing like  that?"  Did  White  then  say:  No,  that  he  did  not  have  a  lot  of 
money,  but  that  he  was  going  to  get,  and  was  going  to  get  it  without  working ; 
and  then  did  Mr.  Zentner  ask  White  how  he  was  going  to  do  that,  and  did 
White  then  say:  "Well,  that  Lorimer  crowd  and  our  old  pal  Browne,  too, 
have  got  to  come  across  good  and  hard  when  I  say  the  word,  and  I  am  going 
to  say  it?"  And  then  did  you  say  to  White:  "Have  you  got  anything  on 
him?"  And  did  White  say:  "No;  I  ain't.  I  got  the  worst  of  It  down  there 
In  Springfield,  but  that  makes  no  dl(Tei*ence.  I  voted  for  Ix)rimer,  and  I  am  a 
Democrat,  and  I  can  say  that  I  got  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  could  stand  for  that  game?  I  guess  they  will  cough  up  when  I  say 
the  word  to  them."  And  then  did  you  say  to  White  or  did  Zentner  sny  to  White : 
"God, you  would  not  treat  Browne  thnt  way, would  you?"  and  did  White  say: 
''I  am  looking  out  for  White,  and  besides,  Browne  would  not  have  to  pay. 
That  bunch  behind  him  would  pay  that,  and  It  would  not  hurt  Browne."  Did 
that  conversation,  or  that  in  substance,  t>ccur  at  that  time  and  place? — ^A.  In 
substance;  yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.    Will  you  need  the  witness  further! 
Mr.  Austrian.  No ;  he  is  in  the  city,  anyway. 
Judge  Hanecy.  We  do  not  desire  him.    Mr.  Zentner. 
Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  Zentner. 

Fred  Zentner,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  bv  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Hanecy, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Zentner,  what  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Fred  Zentner. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? — A.  Traveling  man. 
Q.  Salesman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  line  of  goods? — A.  I  have  been  selling  corset  line. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Stermer,  who  just  left  the  witness  stand  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  A.  White,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
last  legislature? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  you  are  in  Chicago,  where  do  you  live? — ^A.  At  the 
Briggs  House. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1909,  present  at  a  conver- 
sation in  the  bar  or  buflFet  of  the  Briggs  House,  in  which  Charles  A. 
White,  William  Stermer,  and  you  participated? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  that  conversation,  did  Charles  A.  White,  in  the  presence  of 
William  Stermer  and  yourself,  say  that  he,  White,  was  going  to  take 
a  big  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter;  that  he  was  going  to  his  home  in 
O'Fallon,  then  to  New  Orleans,  then  to  Cuba,  and  then  up  to  New 
York,  and  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  large  time  in  New  York,  and 
then  he  was  coming  home  again  ? — ^A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Mr.  Stermer,  in^that  conversation,  say  to  Mr.  White 
in  reply,  "  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  take  a  trip  like  that  ?  ^ — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  White  then  say,  "  I  don't  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money, 
but  I  am  going  to  get  it,  and  I  am  going  to  get  it  witliout  work  ?  '' — 
A.  In  substance,  yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Wliite,  "  What  do  you  mean?  " — A,  I 
did. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  White  then  sav, "  That  Lorimer  bunch  and  Browne 
have  got  to  '  come  across '?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  White  then  say,  "  I  got  the  worst  of  it  at  Spring- 
field; I  voted  for  Lorimer,  and  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  if  t  say  I  got 
money  for  voting  for  him,  I  ^ess  they  will  '  come  over,  wont 
they?  " — A.  In  substance;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  then  say  at  that  time  and  place,  "  My  God,  White, 
you  wouldn't  do  that  to  Browne,  would  you  ?  ^' — ^A.  Yes,  sir. . 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  White  then  say,  in  response  to  that,  "  I  am  look- 
ing out  for  White,  and  besides  Browne  wouldn't  have  to  stand  fcH* 
it?'' — A.  In  substance;  yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  You  testified  to  that  exact  conversation  on  two  prior  occasions, 
did  you  not? — A.  At  the  Browne  trial;  yes. 

Q.  Both  the  Browne  trials? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  testify  on  the  first  trial  ? — A.  The  date  of  the 
testimony  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  don't  know  just  the  exact  date. 

Q.  What  was  the  month  ?    Look  at  the  chairman  of  the  ccmimittee, 

E lease.    What  was  the  month  ? — A,  Well,  I  came  up  here  from  Okla- 
oma,  two  trials 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  month. 
Senator  Burrows.  Well,  he  is  telling  you,  I  suppose. 
The  Witness.  Just  a  minute,  and  I  will  give  you  the  date. 
Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  is  trying  to  fix  the  date. 
Mr.  Austrian.  No;  he  says,  "  I  came  up  from  Oklahoma." 
Senator  Burrows.  Well,  I  suppose,  he  is  trying  to  fix  the  date  in 
that  way. 
The  Witness.  I  came  up  from  Oklahoma  in  May. 
Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  27th,  1  think  it  was,  and  I  was  on  the  stand  about 
two  weeks  after  that,  I  should  think. 
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Q.  Then  you  were  testifying  in  the  Browne  trial  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  month  of  June  ? — A.  I  think  it  was, 

Q.  1910?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  the  second  trial  ? — ^A.  I  came  up  from  Oklahoma  at  that 
time—from  Oklahoma  City.  I  left  there  tlie  latter  part  of  July  and 
I  testified ;  I  might  have  been  here 

Senator  Burrows.  A  little  louder,  witness. 

A.  I  might  have  been  here  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  testify  the  second  time? — A.  In  August. 

Q.  The  first  time  vou  testified  was  in  June,  and  the  second  time 
you  testified  was  in  August,  is  that  right? — A.  I  think  it  was,  yes. 

Q.  Then  will  you  tell  this  committee  this  occurrence  took  place  in 
August,  1909,  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  immediately  prior  to  this  occurrence? — 
A.  On  a  lake  trip. 

Q.  With  whom  ? — A.  Brown  and  White  and  myself. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  on  those  excursions? — A.  There  were 
two  trips.  We  were  on  one  trip  one  day,  and  the  other  trip  we  were 
gone  two  nights  and  one  day. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  you  got  back?  You  were  not  on  the  third 
trip  they  made? — A.  They  made  a  trip,  one  trip,  Mr.  Browne  and 
Mr.  White  went  alone,  I  did  not  go  witn  them.  There  was  a  trip  in 
between. 

Q.  And.  you  made  two  trips  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  back  to  Chicago  and  went  to  the  Briggs 
House? — ^A.  After  we  got  back.  I  donx  know  whether  we  went 
right  to  the  hotel,  but  we  were  there  that  night. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  there  in  the  morning? — A.  We  came  up  to  the 
hotel,  yes,  but  I  don't  know  whether  we  went  right  up  to  the  hotel 
or  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  before  you  went  to  the  hotel  ? — A.  I  am  not 
certain,  whether  we  went  to  the  hotel  or  whether  we  went  anywhere 
right  from  the  boat.  I  don't  know  whether  we  went  right  from  the 
boat  or  not. 

Q.  You  can  not  recall  where  you  went  from  the  boat,  when  you 
got  back  from  making  these  trips  across  the  lake  on  the  19th  day 
of  August? — A.  Not  very  well,  because  Mr.  White  and  I  walked  up 
town.  I  don't  know  whether  we  went  to  the  hotel  before  we  went  up. 
He  wanted  to  buy  a  couple  of  neckties,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
we  went -to  the  hotel  first  or  went  to  the  store. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  White  drunk  when  he  landed  in  Chicago? — ^A.  No, 
I  don't'  think  he  was. 

Q.  Had  he  been  drinking? — ^A.  Yes,  a  little  bit. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Browne  been  drinking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  got  to  the  hotel.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  what 
time  you  got  to  Uie  hotel  ? — ^A.  It  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Who  got  to  the  hotel? — A.  We  went  to  the  hotel;  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Browne  went  up  with  us  or  got  in  a  cab  or  not,  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  rode  up  or  walked  up  or  went 
up  in  a  cab,  or  Browne  was  with  you,  or  Browne  was  not  with  you  ? — 
A.  I  think  we  walked  over  to  the  hotel,  and  Browne  was  with  us  that 
day  until  noon,  I  know. 
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Q.  He  was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wheii  you  got  to  the  hotel  did  you  drink  any? — A.  Well,  Mr. 
White  and  I  left  Mr.  Browne  then ;  Mr.  White  and  I  drank;  yes- 

Q.  Mr.  White  and  you  drank.  Where  did  Mr.  Browne  go? — A.  I 
don't  Iniow  where  he  went. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Browne  come  back? — ^A.  I  met  him  in  the  hotd 
that  evening. 

Q.  Did. Mr.  Browne  then  join  you? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  He  went  up  to  his  room? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where  he  went. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  this  conversation,  did  you,  that  evening 
later? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  White  drunk? — A.  Well,  he  had  been  drinking;  yes, 
he  was  drunk. 

Q.  He  was  quite  drunk,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  taking  care  of  him,  weren't  you? — ^A.  No;  I  wasnt 
taking  care  of  him ;  I  was  with  him. 

Q.  Was  he  taking  care  of  himself? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  that. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself?  You  have  seen 
drunken  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  whether  a  man,  in  your  judgment,  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  when  he  was  drunk,  don't  you? — A.  I  was 
around  with  Mr.  White,  and  I  knew  he  was  drunk,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  see  him  get  in  trouble. 

Q.  You  were  looking  after  him? — A.  In  a  way,  yes.  I  wasn't 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  On  that  trip  Mr.  Browne  bought  you  the  shoes— on  this  trip 
you  are  talking  about  ? — A.  No ;  he  didn't  buy  me  any  shoes  on  any 
trip. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne  never  did  buy  you  shoes? — ^A.  Yes;  he  did,  but 
not  on  any  trip.  * 

Q.  Well,  before  taking  a  trip. — A.  During  that  month  some  time. 

Q.  You  had  not  met  Mr.  White  before  this  occurrence  that  you 
have  detailed  here,  had  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had. 

Q.  How  long  prior  to  that? — A.  Along  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
the  first  part  of  August. 

Q.  Then  your  acquaintance  with  him  was  about  two  or  three  weeks 
at  the  most,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  He  unfolded  this  tale  to  you  about  getting  Browne  and  getting 
Mr.  Lorimer  and  making  a  trip  around  the  world  and  making  them 
"  come  across."  That  was  all  unfolded  to  you  on  this  occasion,  was 
it? — A.  It  was  that  evening,  yes,  that  we  came  back  from  the  lake 
trip. 

Q.  You  were  very  friendly  to  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  met  Mr.  Browne  and  known  Mr.  Browne  for  a  long 
time? — A.  I  knew  Mr.  Browne  about  a  little  over  two  years,  but  in 
a  friendly  way,  until  that  trip. 

Q.  But  you  knew  he  was  very  close  to  Mr.  Zentner? — ^A.  How  do 

you  mean? 

Q.  Mr.  Stermer — you  knew  Mr.  Browne  was  a  very  good  friend 
of  Mr.  Stermer's? — A.  Well,  he  was  a  guest  of  the  hotel  there. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Browne  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Stermer's  ? — ^A.  I  knew  he  was  a  friend,  but  not  very  close.  No ; 
I  couldn't  say  that 
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Q,  And  you  were  a  roommate,  weren't  you  ? — A.  Of  whom  ? 

Q.  Of  the  clerk  of  the  hotel? — A.  Not  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  since? — ^A.  Yes;  the  last  trip  in;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  this  committee  exactly  that  conversation,  as 
30U  remember  it,  and  as  you  have  testified  to  it  on  the  two  Browne 
trials? — A.  The  entire  conversation? 

Q,  Yes,  sir. — A.  We  were  talking  about  this  trip  that  we  just 
returned  from,  from  Michigan.  We  had  been  over  to  Michigan,  and 
the  little  experiences,  numerous  experiences  that  happened  on  this 
trip,  we  were  relating  them  to  Mr.  Stermer,  and  Mr.  Browne  said, 
or  Mr.  White  said,  then,  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip  that  fall,  he  was 
going  to  his  home  in  OTallon,  down  to  New  Orleans,  over  to  Cuba, 
and  up  to  New  York,  where  he  was  going  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
then  he  was  going  home,  and  one  of  us  asked  him,  we  said,  "  You 
must  have  quite  a  lot  of  money  to  make  a  trip  like  that,  haven't 
you,  Mr.  White? "  He  said,  "No;  I  haven't,  but  I  am  going  to  get 
it,  and  I  am  going  to  get  it  without  working,  too."  I  asked  him 
then,  I  said,  "  How  are  you  going  to  do  that  ?  "  Well,  he  said,  "  You 
know  that  Lorimer  crowd  and  their  old  pal  Browne  will  have  to 
'  come  across '  when  I  say  the  word,  and  I  am  going  to  say  it,  too." 
I  asked  him  then  what  he  meant;  I  sad,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  got  the  worst  of  it  down  at  Springfield.  I  am  a 
Democrat  and  I  voted  for  Lorimer  and  I  can  say  I  got  money  for  it, 
can't  I?  Can  they  stand  for  that  kind  of  game?"  I  said,  "God, 
you  wouldn't  treat  Browne  that  way?"  White  said,  "No;  I  am 
looking  out  for  White,  and  besides  Browne  wouldn't  have  to  stand 
for  it  anyway,  it  would  be  the  bunch  behind  him."  And  that  was 
about  all  the  conversation.  About  1  o'clock  they  closed  the  bar, 
promptly  at  1,  and  we  went  out  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  then  and 
left  Mr.  Stermer. 

Q.  This  story  that  you  have — ^this  conversation,  when  was  it 
reduced  to  writing,  if  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know  as  it  ever  has 
been. 

Q.  Well,  hasn't  it  been  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  it  written? — ^A.  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper 
after  we  went  on  the  stand. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  see  anyone  take  it  down  in  shorthand,  or  in 
longhand,  and  read  it  over  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  At  no  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  never  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  so  far  as  you 
know  ? — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  And  you  never  committed  it  to  memory,  did  you? — A.  Ifow? 

Q.  You  never  committed  it  to  memory,  did  you? — ^A.  Committed 
it;  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Memorize  it? — A.  In  wnat  way? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  memorize  this  story  that  you  have  just  testified 
to,  this  conversation? — ^A.  As  I  have  jfiven  it? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  told  you  what  it  was ;  I  must  remember  it. 

Senator  Bubkows.  What  he  desires  to  know  is  if  it  was  written  out, 
and  then  you  committed  it  to  memory? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  your  testimony  in  the 
second  Browne  trial,  and  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  c[uestion  was 
not  asked  you,  from  the  point  I  have  indicated  to  the  pomt  here,  and 
whether  or  not  you  did  not  so  testify  as  there  indicated  ? 
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Senator  Burrows.  Read  that  over,  witness,  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  it  over  to  yourself,  as  auickly  as  you  can. 

Senator  Burrows.  Read  it  over  to  yourseli,  and  then  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  That  is  the  statement  I  have 
just  given. 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  What  did  you  say? — A.  That  is  the  statement 
I  just  gave  this  moment. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  same? — ^A.  Practically  so. 

Q.  And  you  *were  partly — ^Mr.  White  was  drunk,  and  you  had 
been  drinking  for  several  days ;  is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  Not  for  several 
days,  I  wouldn't  say ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  drinking  on  the  trips,  weren't  you? — ^A.  Well,  we  got 
here  in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  drink  during  the  day? — ^A.  Not  vrary 
much  that  day. 

Q.  You  did  drink  during  that  day  and  you  were  drinking  con- 
siderably at  night? — A.  At  night  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  White  this  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  make  the  same  oflFer  with  regard  to  this 
witness  that  I  did  the  prior  one. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

(Whereupon  said  Exhibit  1-X.  K.  F.  L.  10/5/10,  is  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  1~X.     K.  p.  L.     lOC/6/10.1 

[From  the  testimony  of  Fred  Zentner,  pages  1387  and  1388,  volume  3,  Record  In  People 

.  V.  Browne.] 

Q.  And  at  that  time  and  place  did  Charles  A.  White  say  to  you  that  he  was 
going  to  have  a  big  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter ;  that  he  was  going  to  his  home 
In  O'Fallon,  and  then  to  New  Orleans,  then  to  Cuba,  and  then  up  to  New  York; 
that  he  was  going  to  have  a  large  time  in  New  York  and  then  come  home 
again;  and  did  you  say  to  him  at  that  time  and  place  in  that  conversation, 
"  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  take  a  trip  like  that,"  and  did  White  say  to 
you,  "  I  don't  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  am  going  to  get  it  and  I  am 
going  to  get  it  without  work,"  and  did  you  say  to  him  at  tliat  time,  "  What 
do  you  mean?"  And  did  White  say  to  you,  "Well,  that  Lorlmer  bunch  and 
Browne  have  got  to  come  across."  Did  you  then  say  to  White,  "What  do 
you  mean  by  that?"  And  did  White  say  to  you,  "I  got  the  worst  of  It  at 
Springfield ;  I  voted  for  Lorimer  and  I  am  a  Democrat.  If  I  say  I  got  money 
for  voting  for  him  I  guess  they  will  come  over,  won't  they?"  And  did  yoa 
say  at  that  time  and  place,  "  My  God,  White !  you  w^ouldnt  do  that  to  Browne, 
would  you?"  And  did  White,  in  resiwnse  thereto,  say,  "I  am  looking  out 
for  Charlie,  and  besides  Browne  won't  have  to  stand  for  it,"  Did  that  con- 
versation occur  at  that  time  and  place  or  that  conversation  in  substance?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  You  did  testify  to  these  facts  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook 
County  on  the  first  trial  of  People  v.  Browne,  in  June,  1910,  didn't 
you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  were  not  drinkinj^  at  that  time  or  drunk  when  you 
so  testified,  were  you?— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  And  what  you  said  then  was  written  down  or  taken  down  by 
somebody  and  published  in  the  newspapers  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  read  it,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  did. 
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Q.  And  it  was  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  wasn't  it,  or  most 
of  them  ?-^A.  I  saw  the  testimony  in  a  number  oi  papers,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  read  it  in  a  numlier  of  papers,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
I  did. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  called  as  a  witness  in  the  second  trial  of 
People  V,  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County, 
in  Auffust,  191Q,  weren't  you? — A.  I  was,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  testified  to  the  same  thing,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  published,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  was;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  read  it  after  that,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  weren't  drinking  when  you  testified  the  second  time  in 
the  Browne  trial,  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  were  you  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  the  truth  on  both  occasions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  read  it  in  the  newspapers  on  the  first  trial  or 
after  the  first  trial,  and  the  fact  that  you  read  it  in  the  newspapers 
after  the  second  trial,  that  didn't  refresh  your  recollection  as  to 
what  the  occurrence  and  conversation  was?— A.  Why,  no;  I  don't 
think  it  did. 

Q.  You  knew,  then,  before  you  testified,  didn't  you? — A.  Why, 
certainly. 

^  Q.  You  didn't  need  to  read  them  again  to  refresh  your  recollec- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  The  testimony  that  came  out  in  ttie 
papers,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  were  not  as  it  was  given. 

Q.  It  was  not  accurate? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  recognized  the  inaccuracy  of  it  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  it  that  this  conversation  occurred? — 
A.  It  was  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  bar  closed,  and 
the  bar  closes  at  1  o'clock. 

Q.  It  was  somewhere  between  half  after  11  and  1  o'clock? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  and  Mr.  White  been  together  that  night 
drinking? — A.  VVell,  we  were  together  the  entire  evening. 

Q.  The  entire  evening? — A.  'i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Drinking  all  the  evening? — A.  Well,  not  right  along.  We 
were  in  and  out  of  the  hotel  and  in  and  out  of  the  bar. 

Q.  Drinking  pretty  constantly? — ^A.  Awhile  we  were;  yes,  off 
and  on. 

Q.  Were  you  gentlemanly  drunk? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  had  been 
drinking;  yes,  sir;  I  wasn't  drunk,  though,  what  you  would  call 
drunk.    I  have  seen  men  intoxicated. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Browne  drunker  than  you,  or  not  so  drunk? — ^A.  Mr. 
Browne  wasn't  with  us. 

Q.  I  mean  Mr.  White. — ^A.  He  was  drunker  than  I  was;  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  White  was  even  drunker  than  you  were,  was  he? — A.  Yes; 
he  was.  He  got  in  an  altercation  with  some  fellow  at  the  bar  there, 
and  I  got  him  out  of  it.  That  is  when  Mr.  Stermer  joined  us.  and 
he  helped  me  get  him  away.  We  sat  down  in  one  of  the  booths  then ; 
that  is  the  time  Mr.  Stermer  came. 
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Q.  He  was  very  drunk,  and  you  were  reasonably  drunk? — ^A-  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Bubrows.  You  are  sober  now,  I  take  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  Am  I  dismissed  now?     I  would  like  to  go. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  want  this  witness  again? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't;  no,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you,  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  of  the  testimony  I  have 
here  to-night,  but  I  want  to  offer  the  files  of  the  Chicap)  Tribune. 
I  do  not  want  all  of  them,  but  the  charge  has  been  made  here,  and 
repeated  on  a  number  of  occasions  by  counsel  on  the  other  side,  that 
it  has  been  remarkable,  that  it  was  a^remarkable  occurrence,  that 
William  Lorimer  should  spring  up  as  a  candidate  on  the  24th,  25th, 
or  26th,  and  then  be  voted  for  by  men  who  had  never  voted  for  a 
Republican  candidate  before;  that  he  had  never  been  known  as  a 
candidate  prior  to  that  time.  This  honorable  committee  refused  to 
permit  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  who  made  the  charges  in  this  case 

Senator  Gamble.  Refused  to  what? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  conmiittee  said  Mr. 
Barnes,  I  think,  or  intimated  that  Mr.  Barnes  might  appear  here 
with  counsel.  Mr.  Barnes  has  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  was 
not  prepared ;  he  hadn't  any  evidence,  and  was  not  prepared  to  sus- 
tain the  charges  that  he  made  and  swore  to,  which  were  filed  in  the 
Senate,  and  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  that,  and  asked  the  Tribune  be 
permitted  to  come  here  and  defend ;  and  Mr.  Austrian  has  said  that 
he  represents  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  here 
with  its  counsel  on  these  charges.  It  is  the  Tribune's  couiisel  who 
has  made  the  charges  of  the  remarkable  condition  here,  and  asks  this 
committee  to  draw  the  inference  that  money  was  paid,  or  some  val- 
uable consideration  paid  for  votes  for  Senator  Lonmer,  because  Sen- 
ator Lorimer  was  not  a  candidate — or  William  Lorimer  was  not  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator — ^until  the  25th  or  26th  of  May, 
the  day  he  was  voted  for,  or  the  day,  or  possibly  two  days,  before. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  not  through  vet 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  know  you  are  not  through,  but  I  object  to  reading 
into  the  record 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  proceed?    I  am  not  reading. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  counsel  want  to  be  sworn  or  some  one  wants  to 
be  sworn  I  haven't  any  objection,  but  I  do  object  to  the  going  into  the 
record  of  what  some  newspaper  said,  or  what  is  in  the  files  of  some 
newspaper,  until  we  have  some  one  under  oath  to  prove  it,  that  is  alL 
I  never  asked  you  to  draw  any  inferences  on  any  testimony.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  ask  anyone  to  draw  inferences. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  not  asking,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
that  any  credit  be  given  to  any  statement  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Frazier.  What  is  it  you  offer.  Judge,  I  didn't  catch  itt 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  to  have  a  suopcena  for  the  custodian  of 
the  files  of  the  Tribune  in  the  public  library,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing certain  parts  of  that  oook. 

Mr  Austrian,  ^e  can  get  a  subpama  without  making  a  speech 
about  lU 
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Senator  Burrows.  Let  us  know  what  he  desires,  what  the  Judge 
desires  us  to  do. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  do  not  want  this  honorable  committee  to  say  I 
should  have  told  them  what  it  was  in  advance.  I  am  telling  mis 
committee  now  what  I  want  from  those  files.  I  want  from  the  files, 
commencing  May  5  and  May  6, 1909,  from  that  down  to  the  26th 

Senator  Burrows.  What  for;  what  is  the  object  of  it? 

Judge  Hanecy.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  William  Lorimer 
did  not  spring  up  as  a  candidate  the  day  he  was  elected,  or  the  day 
before,  and  that  it  was  not  talked  for  the  first  time 

Senator  Frazjkr.  Would  the  statements  of  the  newspaper  be  com- 
petent evidence  to  prove  that  or  any  other  fact  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  would  be  competent  as  against  the  man 

Senator  Frazier.  If  it  is  a  fact  he  was  a  candidate,  you  could  bring 
people  to  show  that  fact. 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  Senator  Frazier,  to  answer 
your  main  question.  They  would  be  evidence  against  the  publisher 
of  that  newspaper,  who  is  sitting  here,  and  who  is  permitted  to  come 
here,  by  his  counsel,  and  make  these  cnarges,  and  ask  this  committee 
to  draw  the  inferences  of  improper  conduct  and  purchasincr  of  ^otfs. 
because  of  the  fact  that  William  Lorimer  was  not  a  candidate  and 
not  known  as  such  until  the  day  that  he  was  elected,  or  a  day  or  two 
before.  Now,  it  is  true,  and  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  contro- 
vert it,  that  the  publications  of  a  newspaper  should  not  be  ^ven 
credit  as  testimony,  except  as  to  the  parties  that  publish  it.  It  is 
the  Chicago  Tribune  here  that  is  maKing  these  charges.  And  if  I 
was  permitted  to  tell  what  took  place  in  an  executive  session  here, 
I  could  draw  other  inferences,  but  I  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the 
members  of  this  committee,  who  were  present  here  on  these  occasions, 
to  show  why  it  was,  why  I  am  making  this  offer,  and  to  show  that 
this  committee  was  asked  to  draw  that  inference  from  the  fact  that 
he  sprang  up  as  a  candidate,  without  any  notice,  and  that  it  was  a 
remarkable  condition,  it  was  a  remarkable  condition,  that  he  should 
come  into  the  joint  session,  and  then  have  53  Democrats  and  55  Be- 
publicans  vote  for  him.  That  was  the  statement  that  was  made  here, 
and  the  question  was  asked  if  it  was  presumed  that  every  Democrat 
who  voted  for  William  Lorimer  had  been  purchased,  and  if  infer- 
ence was  to  be  drawn  that  because  a  Democrat  did  vote  for  him,  that 
he  was  purchased.  It  was  then  stated  by  counsel  on  the  other  side 
that  it  was  a  remarkable  condition  that  he  should  spring  up  at  that 
time;  it  was  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  does  not  the  journal  of  the  joint  sessions 
show  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  voted  for  on  days  previous  to  that  time? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Only  a  few  days  previous,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AusiTtfAN.  No ;  it  shows  he  was  voted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
13th  day  of  May,  1909. 

Senator  Burrows.  My  recollection  is  the  journal  shows  that  he 
was  voted  for  and  had  one  vote. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  on  the  6th  of 
May,  before  he  was  ever  voted  for,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  news 
columns  and  editorially,  proclaimed  him  as  a  candidate,  and  reported 
that  fact. 

Senator  Burrows.  Suppose  it  did,  how  does  that  aflfect  the  ques- 
tion? 
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Judge  Hanecy.  It  would  not  affect  it  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  argument  that  was  made  here,  and  if  that  argu- 
ment is  to  be  presented,  and  it  has  been  listened  to. 

Senator  Burbows.  Well,  the  committee  will  be  able  to  weigh  all 
the  arguments,  I  think,  pro  and  con. 

Judge  Hanecy.  But  here  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here  is 
the  statement  by  the  party  who  has  counsel  come  here  and  make  that 
argument  and  ask  this  committee  to  make  the  deduction  from  it  that 
improper  means  were  used.  Now,  if  this  honorable  committee  does 
not  care  to  hear  it,  I  do  not  care  to  persist  in  urging  it,  but  I  want 
to  make  the  offer  here  so  that  the  record  will  show  that  we  are  not 
concealing  anything  from  this  committee;  that  we  are  not  asking 
that  the  declarations  of  this  Chicago  Tribune,  the  prosecutor  of  these 
charges,  proclaimed  at  the  time,  as  early  as  the  5th  of  May,  1909, 
that  William  Lorimer  was  a  candidate  and  was  likely  to  be  elected 
United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  there.  Judge,  what  you  propose  to 
show? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  dates,  the 
issues ;  on  the  5th  of  May. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Cfhairman,  I  will  stipulatt  with  counsel  that 
everything  written  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  reference  to  1^. 
Lorimer  and  the  senatorial  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  may  go  into 
the  record. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  only  want  that  data  relative  to  this  matter  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  it  to  be  presumed,  I  ask,  that  because  53,  as 
I  understand.  Democrats  of  the  legislature  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer 
in  his  election,  that  the  presumption  should  rest  against  them  that 
they  did  it  through  improper  motives  or  that'they  were  corrupted? 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  can  not  well  be  in  any  judicial  tribunal  or  any 
tribunal  that  has  a  discretion  to  hear  and  determine.  But  that  is 
the  charge  and  the  charges  themselves  refute  the  charge  that  is 
openly  made  here.  I  am  not  going  to  persist  in  having  it  so  in,  but 
I  want  this  honorable  committee  to  know  what  this  honorable  news- 
paper has  said  on  previous  occasions  about  his  candidacy,  commenc- 
ing on  the  5th  of  May. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  Judge,  the  committee  does  not  think  that 
is  proper. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  main  ques- 
tion, on  the  question  we  are  trying. 

Judge  Hanecy.  All  I  desire  to  do  is  to  make  the  offer  and  then  if 
this  honorable  committee  desires  to  use  it  we  will  produce  the  files 
or  they  can  be  produced  and  examined  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all  the  witnesses  I  have  here  now,  Mr. 
Chairman.    I  may  have  one  or  two  to-morrow. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  none  others  to-day? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  none  others  here  to-day. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  Mr.  Curran  here?    I  have  lost  track  of  that. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  lost  track  of  that,  too,  because  I  have  loet 
the  data  and  am  not  prepared  with  that. 
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Senator  Bubrows.  Is  there  any  other  witness? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  more  witnesses  until  they  close,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  then  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  have  any. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Broderick  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  Broderick  and  Wilson,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  I  will  have  any  at  that  time  or  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock.) 

THT7BSDAY,  OCTOBEB  6,   1010. 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  were  present:  Hon. 
J.  C.  Burrows,  chairman;  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  W.  B.  Hey- 
burn,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  and  Hon. 
James  B.  Frazier. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  now  be  in  order.  Is  Mr. 
Broderick  present? 

John  Broderick,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman^  may  I  examine  Mr.  Broderick? 
I  want  to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  and  the  committee  can  say 
whether  I  can  go  on  or  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  asked  for  a  subpoena  for  Mr.  Broderick.  I  have 
not  asked  the  privilege  of  examining  any  witness  that  Judge  Hanecy 
brought  here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  object  to  his  examining  him  ? 

Mr.  Au8ii«ian.  I  object,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  committee  has  said  that  every  witness  here 
was  the  committee's  witness.  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Austrian 
would  have  any  special  privilege  of  saying  who  would  first  examine 
any  witness.  1  do  this  to  expedite  matters  here  and  to  aid  in  a 
speedy  disposition  of  them.  I  desire  to  eo  right  to  the  questions 
that  this  committee  want  answered,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Conmiittee  confers  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  reporter.) 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  proceed. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Broderick,  what  is  your  full  name? — A.  John 
Broderick. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? — ^A.  Saloon  keeper. 

Q.  Are  you  a  state  senator  of  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  ? — A.  I  first  got  elected  in  1898, 
and  I  served  the  forty-first  and  forty-second,  and  then  the  next  term 
I  did  not  run,  and  then  I  got  reelected ;  I  got  elected  to  the  forty-fifth, 
and  then  the  forty-sixth. 

Q.  The  term  of  senator  in  this  State  is  four  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  terms  have  you  been  elected? — A.  I  have  been 
elected  twice. 

Q.  Have  you  been  renominated  at  the  recent  primaries? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  For  election  at  the  November  election  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  of  Illi- 
nois, were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  D.  W.  Holstlaw? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  him  during  the  session  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Senator  Holstlaw  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did.  I  might  have 
talked  to  him,  but  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Senator  Holstlaw,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  May,  1909,  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in 
Springneld ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  "  We  are  going  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer  to-morrow, 
aren't  we?  "  And  did  Mr.  Holstlaw  say  to  you:  "  Yes;  I  thought  we 
were^  and  that  I  intended  to  vote  for  him." — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
meetmg  Mr.  Holstlaw  in  front  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  nor  do  I 
remember  of  any  conversation  taking  place  of  that  kind  that  night 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Holstlaw  on  that  occasion:  "There  is 
$2,500  for  youf " — ^A.  I  am  positive  that  did  not  take  place. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  answer? 

The  WrrNESS.  No,  sir. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  lou  are  positive  that  did  not  take  place? — A.  I 
am  positive  that  did  not  take  place;  I  may  have  talked  to  him,  but  I 
donx  remember.  I  can  not  recollect  whether  I  talked  to  him  or  not 
on  the  night  before,  because  they  were  talking  and  mixing  up,  back 
and  forth. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  conversation  did  not  occur? — ^A.  Not  at 
all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Senator  D.  W.  Holstlaw,  at 
that  time  or  at  any  time,  at  any  place,  that  there  would  be  $2,500  in 
it  for  him  if  he  voted  for  Lorimer,  or  in  connection  with  his  voting 
for  Lorimer,  or  in  connection  with  any  statement  that  he  would  or 
might  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Senator  Holstlaw  in  Chicago  in  June,  about  June 
16  or  17, 1909?  On  or  about  that  time,  did  you  see  him? — ^A.  I  seen 
Mr.  Holstlaw  in  Chicago,  but  as  to  the  time  I  would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  him  during  the  month  of  June,  1909? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  about  the  month  of  June  I  met  him  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  Chicago  more  than  once  during  the 
month  of  June,  1909  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  your  place  of.  business  more  than  onoe 
during  the  month  of  June,  1909? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  did  you  take  Mr.  Senator  Holstlaw  into  your 
office,  off  your  saloon  or  connected  with  your  saloon,  and  hand  him 
$2j500?-^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  or  any  other  occasion,  at  that  place, 
or  any  other  place,  ever  give  Senator  Holstlaw  $2,500? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  that  place  or  anv  other  place,  at  any  time,  ever  give 
Senator  Holstlaw  any  money  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Senator  Holstlaw,  after  that,  in  Chicago,  at  your 
place  of  business?— A.  I  never  remember  of  meeting  him  at  Chica^ 
at  my  place  of  business  but  on  one  occasion,  and  I  Uiink  that  was  m 
the  month  of  June. 

Q.  iDid  you  ever  at  any  time,  at  your  place  of  business,  or  any  other 
place,  or  at  any  other  time,  give  l^nator  Holstlaw  $700  in  money  ? — 
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A.  T  never  had  any  financial  transaction  with  Senator  Holstlaw  of 
any  kind. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  give  him  $700  ? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  intimate  to  Senator  Holstlaw  that  you  would  give 
him  $2,500,  or  any  other  sum  of  mcHiey  or  anv  other  thing  of  v^u^ 
in  connection,  remotelv,  with  the  election  or  the  proposed  election  oi 
William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  anyone  else  money  fw  voting  for  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator} — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Any  time  or  place? — A.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  that  question! 

Judge  Hanect.  Did  he  ever  give  anybody • 

Senator  Burrows.  Oh,  yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Why,  because  Lorimer  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
a  good  many  years ;  besides,  I  am  affiliated  with  a  lot  of  his  friends 
that  are  good  friends  of  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  William  Lorim^  for  United  States  Senator 
because  of  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  that  was  offered  to 
you,  or  given  to  you,  or  offered  to  you,  or  that  you  understood,  or 
believed,  or  thought  would  be^iven  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continued.)  At  any  time  or  any  place,  because  jon  had  voted 
for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator,  or  in  connection 
with  your  voting  for  him,  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you.  ever  say  to  Senator  Holstlaw  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  25th  of 
May,  1909,  or  at  any  other  time  or  place,  in  a  conversation  in  relation 
to  the  possible  or  probable  election  of  William  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator,  that  "  there  is  $2,600  for  you  if  you  want  to  vote  that 
way,"  meaning  for  Lorimer?  Did  you  ever  say  that  to  Senator 
Holstlaw  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that,  or  that  in  substance,  or  anything  like 
it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  how  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  Forty-five  past 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — ^A.  Ireland. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  city  of  Chicago? — ^A.  I  came  here 
in  '81. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  since  1881  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  now  engaged  in? — ^A.  Liquor  business. 

Q.  You  mean  a  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  saloon  business  in  the 
city  of  Chicago? — ^A.  About  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Other  than  being  in  the  legislature,  as  indicated  by  you,  your 
entire  occupation  has  been  that  ox  a  saloon  keeper  in  the  city  oi  Chi- 
cago?— ^A.  For  that  length  of  time,  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Seventeen  years? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Witness,  you  would  acconunodate  the  com- 
mittee if  you  would  speak  louder,  so  that  we  can  hear  you. — ^A.  All 
right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Broderick,  have  yon  been  active  in  politics  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  last  seventeen  years? — ^A.  Some. 

Q.  You  have  l^n  quite  active,  haven't  youf — ^A.  I  have  always 
helped  my  friends  if  I  could. 

Q.  What  ward  do  jrou  live  in? — A.  The  eighteenth. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  that  ward  for  some  time? — ^A.  Ever  since— 
you  might  say  ever  since  I  came  to  Chicago. 

Q.  '5u)u  are  a  Democrat,  are  you  not? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature,  the  lower  house,  as 
a  Democrat  ? — ^A.  The  upper  house. 

Q.  I  mean  the  upper  house. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  Democrat? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  time  you  were  elected ;  is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  did  you  vote  for  William  Lori- 
mer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  What  is  that  question? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Head  it. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  were  you  active  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer — ^that  is,  in  furthering  his  election  as  United  States  Senator  at 
Springfield— during  the  month  of  May,  1909  ? — A.  Not  very. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  anyone  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  immediately  prior 
to  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909  ? — A.  I  would  not 
say  I  asked  anybody  to  vote  for  him ;  I  might  ask  them  if  they  were 
going  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  will  tell  this  committee  you  did  not,  so  far  as  you  now 
recollect,,  ask  any  member  of  the  house  or  the  senate  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is,  vou  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  his  candidacy  to 
solicit  votes  for  him;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Well,  I  talked  along, 
alwaya  ex{)laining  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer  if  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  there  were  a  great  many  others  who  were  jiist 
as  anxious  to  vote  for  Lorimer  as  I  was. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  were  sufficiently  interested  in  his  can- 
didacy to  ask  people,  ask  men,  or  try  to  innuence  men  to  vote  for 
him  ? — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Speak  louder. — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  your  answer.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  Mr. 
Holstlaw  was  a  Eepublican  member  of  the  senate? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
thought  he  was  a  Democrat, 

Q.  He  was  Democrat  ? — ^A.  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  26th  of  May  he  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer, 
had  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Holstlaw? — ^A.  Well,  yes; 
although  I  never  met  him  until  the  beginning  of  the  fartj-sixth 
session. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  with  him? — ^A.  We  got  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted during  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  associate  with  him? — ^A.  Not  a  great  deal,  any 
more  than  while  we  were  up  in  the 

O-  Senate  chamber? — A.  Senate  chamber. 

Q.  You  would  pass  the  word  of  "^ood  day*'  to  him? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  sat  down  and  talked  with  him  sometimes;  we  stopped  at  the  sauie 
hoteL 
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Q-  The  St  Nicholas  Hotel?— A.  Yea 

Q.  That  is  where  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
stopped? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  was  not  one  of  your  chums  or  companions  down  there, 
was  he? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  occasion  to  call  on  him  or  have  him 
call  upon  you  after  the  legislature  had  adjourned? — ^A.  Did  I  ever 
have  any  ?    No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  had  no  business  relations  with  him ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  would  bring  you  together  at  all? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  to  him  to  call  on  you? 

Mr.  Dawsok.  I  object  to  the  question,  and,  Mr.  Broderick,  I 
advise  you  not  to  answer  it. 

The  WrrNBSS.  I  refuse  to  answer 

Mr.  Austrian.  Wait  a  minute;  I  object  to  counsel  interpolating 
any  objection. 

Senator  Bubbows.  It  is  purely  a  personal  |)rivilege  and  counsel 
can  not  direct  the  witness.  If  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  con- 
stitutional privilege,  it  is  a  matter  for  him  to  determine  and  not  for 
counsel. 

Mr.  Dawsok.  May  I  ask  the  chair  a  question?  May  I  make  a 
statement  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee 

Mr.  AusnuAN.  I  submit  that  this  witness  has  taken  the  stand  and 
has  undertaken  to  testify  in  response  to  questions  put  by  Judge 
Hanecy,  and  I  submit  that  now  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  ask- 
ing this  witness  questions,  cross-examining  him  without  his  being 
educated  in  any  way  by  his  personal  counsel. 

Senator  Buiotows.  The  committee  has  passed  on  that  and  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  discussion. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  ao  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  any- 
body at  all,  but  simply  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Broderick  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  and  explain.    May  I  be  permitted  to  do  so? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  briefly. 

lifo.  Austrian.  May  I  request 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  understand  that  I  have  the  permission  of  the 
chairman 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I^  make  the  request  that  the  witness  be  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  the  witness  room? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  proper.  You  may  retire  to  the  room 
for  the  witnesses,  please,  Mr.  Broderick. 

(Witness  thereupon  left  the  room.) 

Mr.  Dawson.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  I  appeared  in  the  first  instance  and  I  appear  here 
this  morning  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Broderick.  I  appear  here 
at  his  request,  and  I  want  to  suggest  in  appearing  here  that  I  do 
not  come  here  to  embarrass  this  inquiry  in  any  phase  of  it.  However, 
I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  a  hearing  of  this  char- 
acter as  counsel  for  Senator  Broderick  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  permit  a  man  the  right 
to  have  counsel  in  a  proceeding  which  might  affect  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property. 
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I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  respectfully  that  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  and  of  this  character,  with  respect  to  the  man  I  represent,  is 
a  matter  respecting  one  of  his  constitutional  rights,  that  of  personal 
liberty.  And  I  stated  here  before  that  I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  and 
yesterday  I  got  the  permission  of  this  conunittee  to  have  the  pro- 
ceedings here  postponed  until  I  could  advise  and  consult  with  other 
gentlemen  who  will  represent  Mr.  Broderick  in  the  case  at  Spring- 
field, Sangamon  County,  where  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice 
of  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  I  did  so,  and  I  consulted  with  Mr. 
Broderick  and  conveyed  to  him  their  advice,  and  gave  him  advice. 

He  asked  me  to  be  with  him  here  this  morning  and  to  serve  any 
and  all  rights  that  he  might  have  under  the  O^nstitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  thought  that  I  was  not  interfering  with  any  rules 
of  this  committee.  It  had  not  been  indicated  to  me  at  times  previous 
to  the  present  that  my  appearance  here  would  be  objectionable  in 
any  waj^,  and  I  now  hope  that  that  position  will  not  be  taken  by  this 
body  this  morning. 

My  sole  purpose  in  appearing  here  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  my 
client,  Mr.  JBroderick.  1  am  a  sworn  oflicer  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  practicing  attorney  here,  and  my  first  duty  is  to  him  above  every- 
thing else.  The  matters,  in  my  judgment,  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
2uiry  here  may  be  gone  into  in  violation  of  his  rights  under  the 
!onstitution  oi  the  United  States,  and  I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  insist  most  respectfully,  that  Mr.  Broderick  has  the  right  to 
have  me  here,  and  that  I  have  the  right  to  be  here  and  advise  with 
him  and  consult  with  him,  and  to  use  my  best  j'udgment  as  his  attorney 
in  reference  to  the  questions  that  are  propounded  to  him. 

If  there  is  any  particular  method  which  you  gentlemen  want  me 
to  follow,  I  will  respectfully  do  so,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it  in 
any  way  you  may  indicate,  and  I  am  only  doing  what  I  attempt  to 
do  here  in  the  interests  of  my  client,  and  if  it  interferes  with  your 
method  of  procedure  I  am  sorry,  and  I  will  conform  to  any  rules 
you  may  lay  down  relative  to  the  performance  of  my  duties  in  the 
matters  that  I  have  indicated,  but  I  think  that  I  should  be  permitted 
to  do  what  I  have  stated  here,  by  my  advice  and  counsel,  telling 
Mr.  Broderick  as  these  things  come  up.  I  don't  know  what  ques- 
tions may  be  propounded,  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Broderick  has  the 
right,  under  the  Constitution,  in  a  measure  not  to  substitute  his 
iudgment  entirely — to  substitute  mine  for  his  own — ^but  that  I  might 
have  some  method  of  talking  over  each  question  with  him,  if  he 
desires  to  have  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Of  course,  you  understand  no  obj'ection  is  being 
made  to  your  presence.  The  objection  made  is  to  your  answering 
for  the  witness  and  claiming  his  privilege.  That  is  believed  by  the 
committee  to  be  his  personal  right,  a  personal  right  belonging  to 
him.  There  would  be  no  objection,  of  course,  to  your  consulting  with 
the  witness,  but  the  objection  must  come  from  the  witness  and  not 
from  his  attorney. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  right  ? 

Senator  Paynter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Well,  we  will  have  the  privilege,  so  that  if  he  de- 
sires, he  can  turn  to  me  and  have  counsel  or  advice  as  to  whether  he 
shall  answer  or  not    Am  I  correct  in  that} 
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Senator  Burrows.  You  have  the  right  to  consult  with  him^  but 
he  must  avail  himself  of  the  constitutional  privilege,  if  he  desires  to 
exercise  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  think,  perhaps,  he  ought  to  be  authorized  to 
inform  his  clients  of  the  ruling  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  that  the  chair  ought  to  direct  the  witness 
what  his  rights  are ;  that  is  the  usual  procedure. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  would  ask  the  privilege  of  counsel  with  him  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  the  witness  should  not  be  spoken  to 
after  he  is  sworn,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  by  any 
one.  It  is  a  safe  rule.  If  the  witness  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
stand,  in  order  that  he  might  be  talked  to,  it  would  only  be  opening 
a  dangerous  field  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Dawson.  WelL  I  will  promise  this 

Senator  Gamblb.  I  think  the  witness  could  be  instructed  as  to  the 
course  of  procedure  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  to  the 
course  of  procedure  that  he  might  follow. 

(Committee  confer  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  reporter.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Bumphrey,  have  the  witness  come  in,  Mr. 
Broderick. 

(And  thereupon  the  witness,  Mr.  Broderick,  returned  into  the 
committee  room.) 

Senator  Paynter.  After  consultation  the  committee  conclude  that 
it  may  facilitate  the  early  disposition  of  this  matter  by  stating  briefly 
its  conclusions  as  to  the  rights  of  witnesses  under  the  circuimttances. 
Of  course  we  are  proceeding  under  an  order  of  the  Senate.  There  is 
a  statute  that  regulates  our  duty  with  reference  to  questions  that  may 
arise,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  statement  of  counsel,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  witness.  A  witness  may  refuse  to  answer  a  question, 
and  when  he  does  so  he  does  it  at  his  peril.  He  takes  the  risk.  If  it 
is  a  question  that  he  should  answer,  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer, 
then  we  could  report  the  facts  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  could 
take  such  action  as  it  pleases,  and  in  the  event  tiiat  the  Senate  thought 
that  the  question  should  be  answered,  then  an  indictment  might  be 
returned  against  the  witness,  and  he  might  be  fined,  I  thin^,  not 
over  $1,000  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  certain  time — I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  statute ;  I  think,  though,  from  six  months  to  a  year.  Of  course, 
if  the  witness  gives  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  answer  that  the  answer 
would  tend  to  incriminate  him,  and  this  committee  and  the  Senate 
should  take  the  view  of  it  that  he  had  the  constitutional  rieht  to 
refuse,  then  he  would,  of  course,  incur  no  penalty.  But  if,  as  1  first 
stated,  if  the  question  is  asked  and  he  refuses  to  answer,  whether  he 

fives  a  reason  for  it  or  not,  if  it  should  be  answered,  then  he  incurs — 
e  takes  the  risk  of  incurring  the  penalty.    Is  there  anything  else  ? 
lliis  statement  is  made  for  the  purpose,  thinking  perhaps  that  we 
might  avoid  constant  consultation  of  the  witness  with  counsel,  but, 
I  understand,  as  Senator  Burrows  announced  a  moment  ago,  if  the 
-w^itness  wants  to  consult  his  counsel  he  has  ^t  a  right  to  do  it  after 
'  declining  to  answer  or  taking  time  to  detenmne. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is,  when  a  question  is  asked  the  witness 
and  he  has  a  doubt  whether  he  should  answer  by  reason  of  some  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  he  may  consult  his  counsel  as  to  whether  he 
should  answer  or  not. 
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Senator  Patnteb.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  It  is  agreed,  I 
suppose,  that  the  statute  th&t  is  mentioned  here  announces  a  penalty 
against  a  man  for  bribing  another  for  voting  in  the  legislature? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  the  statute  does. 

Senator  Paynter.  The  statute  has  been  incorporated  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  From  what  counsel  has  said,  does  this  indict- 
ment appear  in  the  proceeding? 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  indictment  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  an  indictment  against  Mr.  Broderick.  Do 
the  counsel  object  to  the  indictment  going  m? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  just  wanted  the  statement  in,  instead  of  taking 
25  or  50  pages.  Counsel  may  make  a  statement  that  the  indictment 
was  returned  such  and  such  a  date  in  Sangamon  County,  111.,  against 
the  witness  Broderick. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  will  take  but  little  time  to  make  the  indict- 
ment a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  indictment. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Then  this  indictment  is  offered. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  there  is  no  objection,  let  the  indictment  go 
into  the  record ;  that  will  disclose  exactly  what  it  is. 

[Exhibit  ly  consists  of  an  indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Sangamon  CJounty,  111.^  containing  18  counts,  each  count  charging 
John  Broderick  with  bribing  Daniel  W.  Holstlaw  to  vote  for  William 
Lorimer  for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of 
Illinois.] 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  are  the  same  John  Broderick? 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  agree  to  that;  he  is  the  same  Broderick  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mentioned  in  the  indictment  And  that  case  is 
still  pending  and  undetermined  t 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  agree  to  that 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  the  Holtslaw  mentioned  in  that  indictment  is 
the  same  Holtslaw  who  was  a  member  of  the  forty-sixtli  general 
assembly  and  the  same  man  who  testified  here? 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  agree  to  that 

Senator  Burrows,  mil  you  mark  that  as  an  exhibit,  Miss  Lawler? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Has  ne  been  arrai^ed? 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  has  been  a  motion  to  quash* 

Mr.  Dawson.  He  has  not  been  arraigned. 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  do  not  arraign  them  in  this  State. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  only  wanted  the  fact  shown  that  he  either 
has  or  has  not  pleaded  to  it 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  only  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  not  the 
whole  of  the  record. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now  proceed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  read  the  last  question  ? 

(Question  read,  as  follows:) 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  write  to  him  to  call  on  yon? 

Mr.  Austrian.  By  "  him  "  I  mean  D.  W.  Holtslaw,  of  luka,  whom 
you  have  heretofore  referred  to  ? — A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  refuse  to  answer? — ^A.  On  the  ground 
that  I  would  be  compelled  to  give  testimony  against  myself. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean- 


^  Senator  Heyburn.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  cross-examina- 
tion be  on  that;  that  ends  mat  controversy. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  did  you  ever  have  any  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. 
D.  W.  Holtslaw  in  the  month  of  August  to  call  upon  you? — ^A.  I  re- 
fuse to  answer  on  the  same  ground  as  I  said  before. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? — A.  On  the  same  ground  as  I  stated  before. 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  refer  to? — ^A.  That  I  might  be  com- 
pelled to  give  testimony  against  myself. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  when  did  Mr.  Holtslaw  come  to  see  you? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  exactly  remember  the  date,  but  he  was  in  my  place  when 
I  came  in  there. 

Senator  Burrows.  Witness,  will  you  speak  a  little  louder  ? 

The  Witness.  All  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Had  he  come  in  response  to  any  invitation  from 
you  to  him  ? — ^A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Had  you  any  business  with  Holtslaw  which  would  compel  you 
to  invite  him  or  ask  him  to  call  upon  you  ? — A.  Eepeat  that  again. 

Q.  Strike  it  out.  Did  you  have  any  business  with  him  which  would 
necessitate  his  calling  on  you  in  the  month  of  June  or  July? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  1909?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  business  whatsoever  ?-t-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  came  to  see  you  during  the  month  of  June  or  July,  1909, 
did  he  come  on  his  own  volition  or  at  your  request  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  objected  to,  Mr.  Chairman. — A.  I  refuse 
to  answer;  that  is  the  same  question  all  the  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  refuses  to  answer. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  reason  I  objected^  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that 
I  assumed  the  counsel  would  not  be  permitted  to  repeat  in  the  same 
form  or  the  substance  or  substantially  the  same  form,  questions  which 
this  committtee  had  ruled  he  was  not  required  to  answer,  and  which 
the  law  establishes,  too. 

Senator  Frazier.  This  committee  has  not  made  any  such  ruling; 
this  committee  has  not  ruled  that  he  is  not  required  to  answer  any- 
thingj  he  does  that  at  his  peril. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  right;  I  understand  that,  but  this  com- 
mittee nas  ruled  that  he  need  not  answer,  but  if  he  does  not  it  is  at  his 
peril;  that  is  the  law,  and  the  law  is  that  when  he  has  answered  the 
question  the  question  is  not  open  for  discussion  by  any  court  or 
tribunal.  He  is  the  sole  judge,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said  in  the  Counselman  and  Hitchcock  case,  and  as  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said  in  a  much 
earlier  decision. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  suggest  that  the  questions  may  be 
asked  with  the  same  liberality  as  they  might  be  asked  were  they 
answered. 

Senator  Frazier.  Precisely. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  answered  does  not 
limit  the  questioning. 

Senator  Burrows.  Proceed,  Mr,  Austrian, 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Broderick,  how  many  times  was  D.  W.  Holt- 
slaw  in  your  place  of  business? — ^A.  I  never  knew  him  in  there  but 
once. 

Q.  Will  you  say  he  was  not  there  in  the  month  of  July! — A.  He 
might  have  been  there  several  times  and  me  not  see  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Broderick,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  hear 
a  word  you  say.  You  must  have  a  good  voice,  I  should  judge  from 
your  physique. 

By  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  j^ou  did  not  see  him  in  the  month  of  July, 
1909,  in  your  place  of  business? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  or  did  not  see  him A.  I 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  say? — A.  I  answered  the  question. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  or  did  not  see  him  in  the  month  of 
June,  1909,  in  your  place  of  busineas  ? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  because 
I  think  it  was  about  the  month  of  June  that  he  came  up  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  as  to  the  date,  the  time  in 
June? — A.  What  do  you  mean,  the  date  or  hour? 

Q.  Yes;  the  date? — A.  I  couldn't  reallj'^  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening? — ^A.  It  was  in 
the  forenoon. 

Q.  And  you  were  at  your  place  of  business  then  were  you? — ^A.  I 
was;  yes,  sir— no;  I  wasn't.  I  came  in  there  and  he  was  in  there 
when  I  came  in. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  in? — A.  I  presume  about  half  past  10, 
around  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  did  you  ever  have  any  financial  transaction 
with  Mr.  Holtslaw  of  any  kind  whatsoever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  indebted  to  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  indebted  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  give  you  a  note  or  obligation  of  his  of  any  kind! — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  receipt  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  When,  for  the  first  tmie,  did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Holtslaw 
with  reference  to  the  election  of  United  States  Senator? — A.  I  don't 
remember  of  ever  talking  to  him  over  the  United  States  Senator; 
that  is,  I  presume  we  talked,  but  I  don't  know  just  exactlv  what  the 
remarks  that  we  made ;  I  presume  to  the  extent  the  remark  would  be 
like  this,  "Well,  it  looks  like  Lorimer  would  be  elected." 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  was  in  keeping  with  the  election  of 
Lorimer  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you 
what  he  said. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  recollection  of  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
you  had  with  him  on  this  subject. — A.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact 
conversation.    I  just  told  you  I  couldn't  remember  what  I  said  to 

him. 

Q.  Well,  your  best  recollection  as  to  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion.— ^A.  Well,  I  have  given  also  that;  that  was  about  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  "  Do  you  think  Lorimer  will  be  elected  ? "  One  might 
say  to  the  other,  "  Yes ;  I  think  he  will ;  he  has  got  a  good  chance.**^ 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  vou  were  going  to  vote  for  him? — ^A,  If  the 
conversation  took  place  Ibetween  us  I  certainly  did. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer^ — ^A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 

Q,  Where  was  this  conversation  you  have  spoken  of? — ^A,  I  don't 
know  that  we  ever  had  one;  I  didn't  say  that  we  had  one. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did  have  one,  where  was  it? — A.  Eh? 
.  Q.  Well,  if  you  did  have  one  where  was  it? — ^A.  Well,  that  is 
rather  a  diflScult  question  to  answer. 

Q,  Yes;  was  it  in  the  house,  on  the  sidewalk,  or  in  the  hotel? — ^A. 
Any  conversation  of  that  kind  that  took  place,  they  usually  took  place 
up  in  the  senate  chamber. 

Q.  Not  where  they  usually  took  place.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or 
not  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  at  any  time  or  place  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  1  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  can't  say  that  you  did  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  you  stated  on  direct  examination  that  you  made 
up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  if  the  occasion  ever  presented 
itself? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Very. 

Q.  The  occasion  had  presented  itself  long  prior  to  the  26th  of  May, 
1909,  hadn't  it?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  you  weren^t  aware  that  it  had  not? — ^A.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  know  that  the  occasion  had  presented  itself 
prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  I  didn't ;  no. 

Q..Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  balloted  for  for  some  time  before  the 
26th  of  May,  1909,  had  he  not? — ^A.  I  think  there  were  some  votes 
for  Lorimer  for  some  time  prior  to  his  election ;  however,  that  is  a 
matter  the  records  will  show ;  I  am  not  very  positive  about  that. 

Q.  The  records  show  that  from  the  13th  day  of  May,  1909,  from 
time  to  time,  Mr.  Lorimer  got  one  or  more  votes  down  to  the  26th  of 
May,  1909.  Is  that  your  recollection  ? — A.  I  presume  that  might  be 
right ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  But  prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  although  you  were  interested 
in  his  candidacy,  you  never  undertook  to  vote  for  him ;  is  that  cor- 
rect?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  voted  for  a  different  man  most  every  day. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Lorimer  on  the 
26th  ot  May? — A.  When  did  I  make  up  my  mind ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  I  made  it  up  that  morning. 

Q.  Early? — A.  I  was  willing  to  vote  for  Lorimer  at  any  time  he 
was  going  to  let  his  name — that  his  name  was  going  to  be  made. 

Q.  He  was  going  to  let  his  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  is  the  first  time,  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  that  you  were 
advised  or  understood  that  Lorimer  was  to  permit  his  name  to  go 
before  the  joint  assembly  for  United  States  Senator;  is  that  correct? — 
A.  Oh,  no ;  that  wasn't  the  first  time  that  I  knew  he  was  a  candidate. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  for  the  first  time  that  you  were  going  to 
vote  for  him  on  the  26th  of  May? — A.  The  first  time  that  I  knew  he 
was  going  to  be  a  candidate  was  possibly  two  or  three  weeks,  or  some 
short  space  of  time,  prior  to  his  election.  John  M.  Smythe,  of  John 
M.  Smythe  Furniture  CJompany,  came  over  to  me  one  morning  at  my 
place  of  business  and  asked  me 

Mr.  Austrian.  Does  the  committee  think  that  is  material? 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  26th  of  May  is 
about  the  first  time  that  you  knew  that  Lorimer  was  to  be  a  candidate 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Broderick,  have  you  been  active  in  politics  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  last  seventeen  years? — A.  Some. 

Q.  You  have  been  quite  active,  haven't  you? — A.  I  have  always 
helped  my  friends  if  I  could. 

Q.  What  ward  do  jrou  live  in? — A.  The  eighteenth. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  that  ward  for  some  time? — ^A.  Ever  since — 
you  might  say  ever  since  I  came  to  Chicago. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat,  are  you  not? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature,  the  lower  house,  as 
a  Democrat? — A.  The  upper  house. 

Q,  I  mean  the  upper  house. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  Democrat? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  time  you  were  elected ;  is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  did  you  vote  for  William  Lori- 
mer  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  What  is  that  question? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  it. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  were  you  active  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer — that  is,  in  furthering  his  election  as  United  States  Senator  at 
Springfield— during  the  month  of  May,  1909  ? — A.  Not  very. 

Q.  Did  jrou  ask  anyone  to  vote  for  Str.  Lorimer  immediately  prior 
to  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909  ? — A.  I  would  not 
say  I  asked  anybody  to  vote  for  him ;  I  might  ask  them  if  they  were 
going  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  will  tell  this  committee  you  did  not,  so  far  as  you  now 
recollect,,  ask  any  member  of  the  house  or  the  senate  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is,  vou  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  his  candidacy  to 
solicit  votes  for  him;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Well,  I  talked  along, 
alwaya  explaining  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer  if  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  there  were  a  great  many  others  who  were  just 
as  anxious  to  vote  for  Lorimer  as  I  was. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  were  sufficiently  interested  in  his  can- 
didaqr  to  ask  people,  ask  men,  or  try  to  innuence  men  to  vote  for 
him  ? — ^A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Speak  louder. — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  your  answer.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  Mr. 
Holstlaw  was  a  Eepublican  member  of  the  senate? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
thought  he  was  a  Democrat 

Q.  He  was  Democrat? — ^A.  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 

Q.  Prior  to  the  26th  of  May  he  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer, 
had  he? — A.  I  dont  know. 

Q.  Were  you  well  acouainted  with  Mr.  Holstlaw? — ^A.  Well,  yes; 
although  I  never  met  nim  until  the  beginning  of  the  f(»ly-sixth 
session. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  with  him? — ^A.  We  got  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted during  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  associate  with  him? — ^A.  Not  a  great  deal,  any 
more  than  while  we  were  up  in  the 

Q.  Senate  chamber? — ^A.  Senate  chamber. 

Q.  You  would  pass  the  word  of  "good  day**  to  him? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  sat  down  and  talked  with  him  sometimes;  we  stopped  at  the  same 
hoteL 
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Q.  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  where  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
stopped? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  But  he  was  not  one  of  your  chums  or  companions  down  there, 
was  he?— A.  No;  I  would  not  say  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  occasion  to  call  on  him  or  have  him 
call  upon  you  after  the  legislature  had  adjourned? — ^A.  Did  I  ever 
have  any?    No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  had  no  business  relations  with  him ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  would  bring  you  together  at  all? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  to  him  to  call  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  object  to  the  question,  and,  Mr.  Broderick,  I 
advise  you  not  to  answer  it. 

The  WrrNESS.  I  refuse  to  answer 

Mr.  Austrian.  Wait  a  minute;  I  object  to  counsel  interpolating 
any  objection. 

Senator  Burhows.  It  is  purely  a  personal  privilege  and  counsel 
can  not  direct  the  witness.  If  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  con- 
stitutional privilege,  it  is  a  matter  for  him  to  determine  and  not  for 
counsel. 

Mr.  Dawson.  May  I  ask  the  chair  a  question?  May  I  make  a 
statement  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  that  this  witness  has  taken  the  stand  and 
has  undertaken  to  testify  in  response  to  questions  put  by  Judge 
Hanecy,  and  I  submit  that  now  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  ask- 
ing this  witness  questions,  cross-examining  him  without  his  being 
educated  in  any  way  by  his  personal  counsel. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  has  passed  on  that  and  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  discussion. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  any- 
body at  all,  but  simply  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Broderick  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  and  explain.    May  I  be  permitted  to  do  so? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  briefly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  request 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  understand  that  I  have  the  permission  of  the 
chairman 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  make  the  request  that  the  witness  be  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  the  witness  room? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  proper.  You  may  retire  to  the  room 
for  the  witnesses,  please,  Mr.  Broderick. 

(Witness  thereupon  left  the  room.) 

Mr.  Dawson.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  I  appeared  in  the  first  instance  and  I  appear  here 
this  morning  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Broderick.  I  appear  here 
at  his  request,  and  I  want  to  suggest  in  appearing  here  that  I  do 
not  come  here  to  embarrass  this  inquiry  in  any  phase  of  it.  However, 
I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  a  hearing  of  this  char- 
acter as  counsel  for  Senator  Broderick  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  permit  a  man  the  right 
to  have  counsel  in  a  proceeding  which  might  affect  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property. 
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for  United  States  Senator;  is  that  or  is  it  not  correct? — A.  Around 
about  that  time,  I  presume.  His  name  had  been  mentioned  for  weeks 
before  that,  but  only  mentioned. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  ascertain  that  he  was  an  avowed  candidate  for 
the  place  until  two  weeks  before  the  26th  of  May? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  you  did  not  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for 
him,  although  you  were  anxious  to  see  him  elected,  until  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  May ;  is  that  right  ? — A.  I  told  you  I  would  have  voted 
for  Lorimer  at  any  time — at  any  time  I  thought  he  could  be  put  over. 
^  Q.  At  any  time  you  thought  he  could  be  put  over? — A.  At  any 
time  I  thought  he  could  win. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  make  up  your  mind  and  you  didn't  think  or  did 
not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  could  be  put  over  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  May ;  is  that  right  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
could  be  put  over  prior  to  that  or  not,  nor  I  didn't  even  vote  for  him; 
I  didn't  vote  for  him,  either. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  to 
vote  for  him  ? — A.  That  morning. 

Q.  You  were  near  the  top  weren't  you  ? — ^A^  I  was  the  first  on  the 
Democratic  side,  but  there  were 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  now.  You  were  the  top,  the  first  one  whose 
name  was  called  on  the  roll  call,  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  senate, 
and  the  senate  was  called  first,  was  it  not? — A.  Correct. 

Q.  Now,  who  prior  to  you  or  who  before  you  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  senate  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  before  your  name  was 
called  ? — A.  They  couldn't  very  well  vote  for  him  before  I  voted  for 
him  because  they  called  alphabetically. 

Q.  You  voted  first? — ^A.  I  voted  when  it  came  my  turn;  the  Re- 
publicans were  ahead  of  me. 

Q.  You  were  the  first  Democratic  member  of  the  joint  assembly 
that  voted  for  Lorimer  there? — A.  I  said  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  who  informed  you,  if  anyone,  that  Mr. 
Lorimer's  name  was  to  be  voted  for  by  Democrats  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  May,  1909? — A.  Mr.  Lorimer  himself  came  to  me  that 
morning  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  on,  that  he  was  going  to  be 
elected. 

Q.  And  who  told  you  that  the  Democrats  were  to  vote  for  Lorimer 
on  that  day? — A.  I  didn't  say  any  of  them  told  me;  none  did  tell  me. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  anyone  told  you?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  if  anyone  told  you  that  it  was  going  to  be  put  over  on  that 
day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  such  conversation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How?— A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  simply  just  that  this  was  the  morning  that  your  vote 
for  Lorimer  would  count,  was  it? — A.  He  asked  me  to  vote  for  him 
that  morning. 

Q.  But  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  him  before! — 
A.  I  did,  yes.    I  would  have  voted  for  him  at  any  time. 

Q.  No  one  had  asked  you  to  vote  for  him  before  that  morning 
had  they?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  No  one  had  asked  you  to  vote  for  him  that  morning? — A.  I 
said  ye& 
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Q.  Besides  the  John  M.  Smythe  Company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  John  M.  Smythe  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was 
he  ? — A.  I  had  been  asked  by  a  good  many  men  to  vote  for  Lorimer. 

Q,  I  asked  you  if  anyone  asked  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer} — 
A.  I  told  you  Mr.  Lorimer  himself  asked  me. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  knew  that  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
others  knew. 

Q.  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  know  you  were  going  to  vote  for  him, 
did  he? — A.  Why  of  course  he  knew  I  was  going  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  He  knew  that  long  before  the  26th  of  May,  didn't  he? — A.  I 
presume  he  did ;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  did  you  know  of  any  financial  transactions 
with  reference  to  the  election  of  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  any? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  no  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  situation' at  Springfield? — 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Q.  I  mean  you  were  m  close  attendance  all  the  time? — ^A.  Why, 
I  attended  as  much  as  I  could  there. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  Holstlaw  being  in  your  place  of  business 
at  all  prior  to  this  day  in  June,  1909,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  I  did.  no. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Holstlaw  was  not  a  drinking  man,  was  he  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  take  a  drink? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did; 
I  wouldn't  say  I  did  or  did  not. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  usually  go  to  your  place  of  business? — ^A.  All 
the  way  from  9  to  10  o'clock. 

Q.  And  you  were  usually  how  late  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  presume  until  12, 
sometimes  later. 

Q.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  the — I  withdraw  that.  This  morning  of 
the  26th  of  May,  1909,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint  session,  didn't 
they?  You  remember  that,  to  vote  for  United  States  Senator? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  The  senate  filed  over  to  the  house? — ^A.  They  filed  over  there 
many  mornings. 

Q.  You  were  very  anxious  to  get  away  from  Springfield,  weren't 
you? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  never  wanting  to  stay  there  more  than  I 
could  help. 

Q.  You  were  very  anxious  to  get  away  from  there  this  morning  of 
the  26th? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  You  were  anxious  to  leave  Springfield  and  have  the  joint  ses- 
sion determine  their  business? — ^A.  Not  any  more  than  I  was  any 
oUier  morning. 

Q.  Weren't  the  Democrats  and  Bei>ublicans  ready  to  vote  for  al- 
most anyone  to  be  ready  to  leave  Springfield  and  wind  up  the  joint 
session? — ^A.  Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  joint  house  to  leave  Springfield  ? — A.  I  know  they 
did  not  have  a  desire  to  stay  there  if  they  felt  like  I  did. 
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Q.  Weren't  the  Democrats  ready  to  so  to  any  good  Bepablican  or 
any  good  Democrat  wh<»n  Uiot  could  dect  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
win&ig  up  the  session? — ^A.  There  was  one  Republican  tmit  I  voted 
for.    Mr.  Lorimer  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  yon  had  not  heard  a  general 
discussion  that  the  joint  assembly  were  tired  with  balloting;  they  had 
been  balloting  since  January,  1909,  and  they  were  ready  to  vote  for 
anyone,  any  sood  man,  Republican  or  Democrat,  if  they  could  just 
elect  a  United  States  Senator,  and  go  home:  was  not  there  a  discus- 
sion of  that  kind? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Will  you  say  there  was? — ^A.  Why  I  should  say  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  that  discussed  down  there^  among  your 
fellow  Democrats,  or  your  friends,  the  Republicans.  Didn't  you  hear 
that  discussion? — ^A.  They  were  all  anxious  to  go  home. 

Q.  And  they  discussed  that? — ^A.  Not  that  I  noticed  to  any  extent. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  subject  of  discussion,  was  it? — ^A.  It  might 
be  discu^ed  with  pthers. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  it,  though? — ^A.  Not  veir  mudi,  no. 

Q.  It  was  just  like  any  other  assembly,  was  it,  nled  in  and  filed 
out,  and  down  to  business,  attending  to  business,  and  then  on  the  next 
day? — ^A.  Then  that  was  about  the  routine? 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Holstlaw ^A.  Pardon  me. 

Q.  No;  I  apologize  to  the  other  man. 

Judge  Hanect.  There  may  be  an  affinitrfr  there. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  did  you  ever  know  of  Mr. 
Holtdaw  to  be  engaged  in  any  illegal  transaction  at  Springfield? — 
A.  No.  sdr;  I  did  not. 

Q.  iJid  you  ever  know  of  Mr.  Holtslaw  to  be  in  any  transaction 
in  Springfield  involving  legislative  matters  that  you  were  connected 
with  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ever  give  you  any  money  to  hold  for  Holtslaw 
or  in  which  he  was  interested?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  When  Mr.  Holtslaw  came  into  your  place  in  June,  1909,  on 
this  occasion  that  you  have  referred  to,  what  did  you  say  to  him? — ^A- 
Well,  now,  I  forget  what  was  said.  Not  any  more  than  I  suppose 
"  Good  morning '°  or  something  to  that  extent. 

Q.  You  were  not  surprised  to  see  him  there,  were  you? — ^A.  Why 
yes.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him. 

Q.  You  were  surprised  to  see  him? — ^A.  Some  surprised;  yes. 

Q.  You  were  surprised  ?— A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  You  had  never  seen  him  in  a  saloon  before  had  you? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Springfield. 

Q.  I  mean  in  Chicago?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  much  surprised  or  not  very  much  surprised? — 
A.  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  people  in  my  place. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place? — ^A.  Halstead  and  Madison. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Auditorium  Annex,  where  we  now  are? — ^A. 
I  should  judge  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  court-house,  the  coimty  building? — ^A.  It  is 
a  little  less  than  a  mile. 

Q.  A  little  less  than  a  mile? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  south  side  or  west  side  ? — ^A.  On  the  west  sidei 

Q.  You  have  to  cross  the  river  to  get  there? — ^A.  You  havew 
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Q.  How  far  from  the  railroad  station,  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Kailroad  station? — ^A.  Well,  that  should  be,  I  should  judge,  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  when  Mr.  Holtslaw  came  in  your  place  of 
business  you  said  the  word  '^  How  do  you  dof  " — ^A.  I  presume  that 
is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Did  you  say  "  Have  a  drink  ?  " — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  he  take  a  drink? — ^A.  Now,  you  are  getting  around  to  that 
comer  a^in. 

Q.  Did  he  take  a  drink? — ^A.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  con- 
sult with  my  counsel,  if  you  haven't  any  objection. 
^   Q.  That  IS  the  way  it  started  out.  ^ 

Senator  Bubbows.  That  is  a  very  simple  question  asked,  if  he  took 
a  drink. 

A.  Well,  I  will  say,  yes,  he  took  a  drink. 

By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  You  will  say  that  and  don't  remember  whether  he  did  or  not?— ^ 
A.  I  didn't  say  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  he  took  a  drink  ? — ^A,  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  he  did  take  a  drink,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  drink? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  when  he  was  taking  a  drink?  Did 
you  take  one? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  the  transaction? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  he  was  there  for? — ^A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  there  for? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  for  the  drink? — A.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  the  occurrence  at  all? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  in  your  place  ? — ^A.  Possibly  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  That  long?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  talked  to  no  one  but  you,  eh  ? — A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  On  the  ground  that  I  might  give  evi- 
dence or  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  myself. 

Q.  Compelled  to  give  evidence  against  yourself? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  That  early  in  the  morning  your  place  is  quite  full,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Not  all  the  time.    I  wish  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  empty  or  full  on  this  occasion  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know ; 
there  were  people  in  there. 

Q.  Always  people  in  and  out  that  early  in  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes; 
always  people  in  there. 

Q.  If  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Broderick  to  come  and  see  you,  did  you  fix 
that  time? — A.  What  did  you  say,  sir? 

Q.  If  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Broderick  to  come  and  see  you,  did  you  fix 
the  time  I — ^A.  Wrote  to  myself  ? 

Q.  I  say  did  you  write  to  him — ^Holstlaw — did  you  fix  the  time? — 
I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  ^  what  ground  ? — ^A.  On  the  ground  I  might  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  myself. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  came  in? — ^A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  at  all,  do  you? — A.  No» 
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Q.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  had  the  money  for  him? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  he  did;  no. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Well,  I  told  you  I  don't  remember  what 
he  said. 

Q.  How  do  you  remember  that  he  did  not  ask  you  for  the  money 
if  you  don't  remember  what  was  said? — ^A.  I  know  he  didn't  ask  me; 
them  are  instances  where  you  would  remember. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon. — A.  You  can  not  very  well  forget  about  a  man 
asking  you  for  money,  can  you?  I  know  I  don't  always  forget  it. 
He  didn't  ask  me  for  money. 

Q.  He  asked  nothing  about  money,  eh? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  ask  you  where  the  money  was  or  anything  pertaining 
to  money  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  now,  if  Mr.  Holstlaw  says  that  you  gave  him  $2,500  in 
currency  in  large  bills  on  the  16th  of  June,  can  you  explain  to  this 
committee  what  object  he  would  have  in  putting  that  on  you? — ^A. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  his  object  was.^  as  far  as  I  can. 

Q.  Just  tell  us. — ^A.  He  cot  indicted  m  Sangamon  County. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  what? — A.  He  got  indicted  down  in  San- 
gamon County.  After  he  got  indicted  he  |[ot  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
I^rimer's  enemies.  I  presume,  and  they  got  him  into  the  lawver's  office. 
He  was  sent  to  a  nrm  of  lawyers,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  forced 
him  to  making  a  confession.  Well,  he  made  a  confession,  anyway, 
and  by  making  this  confession  implicated  somebody,  implicated 
somebody  as  one  who  had  paid  out  or  received  some  money  in  electing 
Mr.  Lonmer.  They  indicted  me.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  pass  it  on  to  the  other  fellow, 
but  I  couldn't  very  well  afford  to  do  tnat  after  I  was  indicted — ^pass 
it  on  to  somebody  who  would  have  just  as  much  difficulty  of  getting 
out  of  it  as  I  might,  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  Just  the  same 
thing;  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  pass  it  np  to  some- 
body else  that  knew  just  as  much  about  it  as  the  man  who  is  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Austrian.  As  much  about  it  as  you  do,  eh,  sir? — A.  As  much 
about  it  as  what  ? 

Q.  As  you  do. — A.  I  didn't  sajr  that,  did  I  ? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you — to  pass  it  to  somebody  who  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  you  do? — ^A.  Who  didn't  know  any  more  about  it  than 
that. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Broderick,  you  had  never  had  any  falling  out  with 
Mr.  Holstlaw,  had  you  ? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  No  words,  no  animosities,  and  no  feeling  between  you? — A. 
Not  a  bit 

Q.  Now,  if  this  is  the  reason  that  you  state  that  Holstlaw  was 
indicted  and  Holstlaw  wanted  to  j)ass  it  up  to  some  one,  why  won't 
you  tell  us  the  object  of  your  writing  to  Holstlaw,  if  you  did  write 
to  him,  to  come  and  see  you  ? — A.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? — A.  On  the  same  ground  I  stated. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
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Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  what  was  Mr.  Holstlaw  indicted  for  in  San- 

!:amon  County? — ^A.  He  was  in  the  furniture  deal — some  furniture 
or  the  statehouse ;  it  was  desks  and  chairs. 

Q,  It  had  no  connection,  then ^A.  No  connection  whatsoever. 

Q.  With  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  ? — ^A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  connect,  then,  his  indictment — ^the  connection 
of  the  furniture  matter — with  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Well, 
after  he  was  indicted  for  perjury — after  he  was  indicted  for  perjury 
he  was  taken  to  an  attorney's  oince. 

Q.  You  are  stating  now  what  you  have  heard? — ^A.  It  is  only 
what  I  heard. 

Q.  It  was  only  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  some  furniture  for 
the  statehouse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  no  connection  with  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator?— ^A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Now,'  you  detailed,  as  I  understand  it,  an  alleged  conversation 
with  Mr.  Holstlaw  down  at  Springfield,  and  then  you  stated,  if  I  do 
not  disremember,  that  you  was  not  sure  you  had  a  conversation  with 
him.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  did 
have  a  conversation  with  him,  in  which  conversation  you  stated,  in 
substance,  "  We  are  going  to  put  it  over,"  or  "  put  Lorimer  over 
to-morrow  ?  " — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  having  that  conversation  with 
Mr.  Holstlaw. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  actually  ever  had  that  con- 
versation or  not  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  thmk  I  did ;  t  am  sure  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  positive  now  you  did  not  have  that  conversation? — 
A.  No;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  have  any  such  conversation  with  Mr. 
Holstlaw. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  election  of  Senator  with  Mr.  Holst- 
law ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  you  ever  discussed  with  him  at  all? — 
A.  Not  any  further  than  I  might  say  "  It  looks,"  ot  he  might  say 
"  It  looks  like  Lorimer  could  be  elected." 

Q.  Was  there  any  caucus  or  gathering  together  of  Democrats,  any 
conferences  of  any  kind  of  Democrats,  about  seeing  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  a  combination  or  arrangement  by  which  all  of  the 
Democrats  or  any  one  faction  of  the  Democrats  could  be  induced  to 
vote  for  William  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of  May  or  any  other  time? — 
A.  There  never  was  any  gathering  of  that  kind  that  I  participated 
in  or  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  meeting  of  any  number  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Browne  faction  "  of  the  Democrats  to  talk  over  and  agree  upon 
a  man  that  you  could  vote  for  other  than  a  Democrat? — ^A.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned  in  the  house  I  do  not  think  I  visited  the  house 
during  all  of  my  time  in  Springfield  other  than  when  we  went  there  to 
vote  for  United  States  Senator. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  meeting  or  talk  among  the  senators  ? — ^A- 
No;  not  among  the  senators,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  among  the  Democrats? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  everj^ody  seemed  to  reach  the 
same  conclusion  on  the  26th  of  May,  that  you  all  voted  for  Lori- 
mer?— ^A.  That,  I  am  sure,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  all  of  the  fifty-odd  Democrats  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  that  day  reached  the  conclusion  that  that  was 
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the  time  and  place  and  day  and  hour  to  cast  their  votes  for  him  if 
there  had  not  been  any  understanding  or  talk  or  agreement  about 
it? — ^A.  There  was  no  understanding  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  had  not  attended  any  conference  or  meeting  or  caucus  or 
anything? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  anybody  about  it  except  Mr. 
Lorimer  himself? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  noised  around,  you  know,  it 
was  noised  around  that  morning,  there  was  an  understanding,  that 
"  we  are  goin^  to  elect  Lorimer  this  morning.'' 

Q.  Now,  who  started  the  "We  are  going  to  put  Lorimer  over.'' 
"  We  are  going  to  elect  him  this  mommg.'^  There  must  have  been 
some  sort  of  a  beginning  to  the  thing,  to  have  gotten  you  to  the  same 
conclusion.  How  did  you  reach  the  conclusion  that "  We  were  going  to 
do  it  that  morning?  " — ^A.  Just  as  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Lorimer  asked 
me  that  morning. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  Senator  Lorimer  ask  you  that  morning  to 
vote  for  him  that  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fraziek: 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  there  had  been  any  understanding  that  other 
people,  other  Democrats,  were  going  to  vote  for  him  that  day  ?  Did 
he  tell  you  there  had  been  any  junderstanding  or  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement by  which ^A.  No,  sir. 

^  Q.  By  which  certain  people  were  going  to  vote  for  him  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  had  no  conference  with  anybody  prior  to  tliat  to  de- 
termine the  question  that  you  would  vote  for  him  on  that  morning? — 
A.  I  had  not. 

Senator  Frazier.  Bead  that  question,  please. 

^Question  read.) 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  joint  session  had  you  had  a  conference 
with  Senator  Lorimer,  or  did  you  have  it  after  the  joint  session? — ^A- 
No,  sir;  it  was  before. 

Q.  It  was  before  ? — A.  Long  before. 

Q.  What  time  that  day  and  where? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  certainly 
after  I  got  to  the  senate  chamber.  I  went  up  at  a  quarter  after  9, 
somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  talk  with  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Browne, 
with  reference  to  voting  for  William  Lorimer  on  that  day? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  I  exchanged  three  words  in  my  whole  life  with  Mr.  Browne 
while  at  Springfield.  All  the  time  I  have  been  with  Browne  was  in 
one  of  these  rooms  here.    I  never  knew  Mr.  Browne  much. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Browne  faction? — A. 
We  had  no  factions  like  that  in  the  senate. 

Q.  Browne  was  the  leader  in  the  house? — ^A.  Browne  was  in  the 
house. 

Q.  You  were  not  divided  in  the  senate  like  they  were  in  the  house, 
you  Democrats  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  not  many  of  us  there,  and  it 
was  easy  to  get  along. 

Q.  Mr.  Bn)derick,  I  believe  the  legislature  adjourned  about  the  4th 
or  5th  of  June. — A.  I  guess  about  that  time. 

Q.  The  record  will  show — mereljr  to  refresh  your  recollection 
about  it    How  long  after  that  was  it  when  Mr.  Holstlaw  came  to 
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you — ^Mr.  Holtslaw  came  into  your  place  of  business? — ^A.  Well,  I 
could  not  really  tell  you  how  long  it  was — I  should  judge  in  June, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  June. 

Q,  Do  you  recall  that  it  was  on  the  16th  day  of  June  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  state  that  it  was  not  on  the  16th  day  of  June? — A. 
No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  declined  to  answer  whether  you  notified  Mr. 
Holtslaw  to  come  to  your  place  of  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  you  wrote  to  him  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  decline  to  answer  that? — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Holtslaw  write  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I — ^not  that  I  could  recall. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Holstlaw  notify  you,  before  he  came  there,  when  he 
was  coming? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  Mr.  Holstlaw  came  to  your  place 
of  business,  when  you  say  he  came  in  and  you  were  not  there,  where 
were  you  at  that  time  ? — A.  It  happened  I  did  not  get  up  very  early 
that  morning.    I  was  home. 

Q.  Had  he  been  waiting  for  you  when  you  came  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  want  to  see  you  about  something? — A.  Possibly  so,  a 
sociable  call,  which  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  waiting? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  long  he  had  been  waiting  ? — A,  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  say  how  long  he  had  ^n  waiting? — ^A.  1  do 
not  remember  that  he  said  that. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  tell  you  how  long  he  had  been  waiting? — ^A- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  back  office  or  room  adjoining  your  place  of  busi- 
ness?— A.  No,  sir;  a  front  office. 

Q.  You  have  a  front  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Holstlaw  go  in  that  office? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  remain  during  the  time,  what  part  of  your  place 
during  the  entire  time  he  was  at  your  place  of  business  ? — ^A.  Mostly 
down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar. 

Q.  In  the  barroom  ? — ^A.  In  the  barroom ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  else  present  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  answer  that? — ^A.  Because  I  might  be 
compelled  to  give  testimony  that  would  injure  myself. 

Q.  You  decline,  then,  to  state  whether  anyone  else  was  present 
there  in  your  place  on  that  day  when  Holstlaw  was  there? — A.  I  am 
willing  to  state  that  there  were  several  people  there,  but  you  asked 
me  who  they  were.    That  is  what  I  am  refusing  to  answer. 

Q.  You  state  there  were  several  people  there,  but  you  decline  to 
state  who  they  were? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  barkeeper  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Holstlaw  go  with  you  into  your  office  at  the  time  he 
was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  your  place  of  business? — ^A.  I  pre- 
sume a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  A  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour? — ^A.  A  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 
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Q.  And  did  you  go  out  with  him  when  he  left? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  occasion  to  have  any  business  dealings 
with  Mr.  Holstlaw  of  any  kind  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  him? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notify  him  that  you  wanted  to  see  him  on  any 
business  matter? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notify  him  that  you  wanted  to  see  him  on  any 
matter? — A.  No,  sir;  not  on  any  matter. 

Q.  Not  on  any  matter.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  for  any  purpose? — A.  Pardon  me.  Will  you 
read  the  last  question? 

Q,  Read  the  last  one. — ^A.  Not  the  last  one,  but  the  one  before  that 

(Question  read  as  follows:) 

Did  yoQ  ever  notify  bim  that  you  wanted  to  see  him  on  any  matter? 

The  Witness.  Well,  now,  that  is  one  of  the  questions  I  refused  to 
answer  a  while  ago. 

Q.  You  have  already  answered  it. — A.  I  know,  but  I  ask  leave  to 
correct  that  or  withdraw  that  answer. 

Senator  Bukrows.  You  withdraw  your  answer  to  the  question? — 
A.  I  desire  to  withdraw  the  answer  to  that  question ;  yes. 

Senator  Frazier.  Read  the  last  question  to  him. 

(Question  read  as  follows:) 

Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  any  member  of  the  legislature  for  any 
purpose? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  jack  pot  that  has  been  talked  a  good 
deal  about  in  this  hearing  while  you  were  down  at  Springfield? — ^A. 
Nothing  any  more  than  I  might  read  in  the  newspapers  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  fund  having  been  contributed 
or  paid  by  anybody  that  was  paid  to  members  of  the  legislature?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Holstlaw  in  your  office,  or  in  your  place  of  business,  at 
a  subsequent  date  to  the  one  you  have  mentioned? — A.  Not  that  I 
remember. 

Q.  Was  he  there  in  July  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  but  seeing  him 
there  but  once ;  I  think  in  the  month  of  June. 

Senator  Frazier.  Eead  the  question  and  answer. 

(Question  and  answer  read.) 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  there  in  July  ? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  him,  as  I  understand  you,  $700  in  July?— A 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Frazter.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  desire  to  aslc  a  question. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  day  he  was  elected  because 
he  asked  you  to  vote  for  him  on  that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  vote 
for  him  anyway,  if  he  had  not  asked  me. 

Q.  Would  you  have  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  a  week  prior  to  that 
time  had  he  requested  you  to  do  so? — ^A.  I  would  two  months  before 
that,  because  I  knew  we  had  no  chance  with  our  man. 

Q.  Answer  as  to  the  week,  that  is  sufficient. — A^  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnston.  One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Broderick  one  question.  When  the  senate  went  over  to  the  house 
in  the  joint  session  to  ballot  for  United  States  Senator,  did  you  hear 
Mr.  Browne  make  a  speech  on  that  occasion? — "K.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  voting  took  place? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it 
was  when  it  came  his  turn  to  vote. 

Q.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  1±iat,  but  I  think  that  is  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  impossible  for  the  reporters  to  hear  a  word 
you  say. — ^A.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  are  all  sorry.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
can  not  spead  loud. — A.  When  it  was — ^before  the  voting  took  place, 
because  the  senate  had  already  voted  before  it  came  to  the  house — I 
do  not  think — if  I  remember  right,  I  think  it  was  when  his  name  was 
called,  and  it  got  down  to  the  B's  that  he  stood  upon  the  floor. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Mav  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  first. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  did  you  leave  your  saloon  during  the  time  Mr. 
Holstlaw  was  there? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  during  the  time  you  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  or  at  the  end  of  the  call? — A. 
Yes;  he  staved  a  little  while. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him  that  day  outside  of  the 
saloon? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  into  your  private  office? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  With  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  bar? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  While  he  was  in  there  were  there  others  in  the  room? — ^A. 
There  was,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  barroom? — ^A.  Yes,'sir. 

Q.  A  lar^  number  or  a  small  number? — A.  There  were  quite  a 
few  people  in  there ;  possibly  10  or  15  people  in  there,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Wnat  time  of  the  day  was  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  around 
half -past  10  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  The  forenoon  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Holstlaw  at  all  ? — A, 
With  who? 

Q.  With  Holstlaw. — ^A.  While  in  the  saloon  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Why,  we  talked  alon^,  passed  some  jokes,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  as  you  usually  do  in  a  saloon. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  remember  any  of  the  conversation? — ^A.  No, 
I  do  not ;  I  could  not  really  tell  you  what  the  conversation  was ;  I 
do  not  remember  it  now. 

Q.  How  large  is  this  room;  the  size  of  the  room? — A.  It  is  200 
feet  long.  It  runs  from  one  street  through  to  the  other.  It  is  all 
open ;  no  partitions  or  anything  in  it,  other  than  the  one  in  the  front, 
across  the  front. 

Q.  Across  the  front? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  back  of  that — it  is  all  open  back  of  that? — ^A.  All  open  clean 
to  the  other  street. 

Q.  To  the  other  street? — A.  All  open  clean  to  the  other  street 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Holstlaw  at 
that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  While  Mr.  Holstlaw  was  in  the  saloon,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  was  there,  you  mean  to  state  there  were  other 
individuals  in  the  saloon  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  During  all  of  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  present  ? — ^A.  And  present. 

Senator  Heybukn.  You  are  not  willing  to  state  who  they  were? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Broderick,  wouldn't  that  be  very  useful  here 
to  corroborate  your  statement  that  you  did  not  have  any  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  Holstlaw,  if  you  let  us  know  who  they  are  so 
we  may  summon  them  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  results  might  come  from  that 
later  on. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  week,  Mr.  Broderick ;  were  you  at  Spring- 
field ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  from  Springfield  ? — A.  I  left  on  the 
12.20  at  night  and  got  in  about  8 — 7  or  8— in  the  morning.  The  train 
was  an  hour  late,  I  remember  that. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week? — ^A.  That  was  on  Thursday  last. 

Q.  On  Thursday.  Where  were  you  from  that  time  until  Sun- 
day?— A.  From  that  time  until  Sunday?  Now,  Thursday,  when  I 
got  home,  I  possibly  got  home  about  12  o'clock,  and  came  down  to  my 
place  of  business,  jumped  on  a  car,  went  over  to  the  Brunswict- 
Balke  over  here  on  Wabash  avenue,  and  bought  seven  pool  tables  that 
are  not  delivered  yet,  but  will  be  delivered  ten  days  afterwards. 
After  closing  that  deal  I  went  back  home. 

Q.  Were  you  in  your  place  of  business  during  any  part  of  the  day  t 
Friday  or  Saturday? — ^A.  I  was  there  Saturday;  I  was  not  there 
Friday.    I  was  downtown  most  of  the  day  Friday. 

Q,  Were  you  there  Saturday  any  part  of  the  day? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  day  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  got  there — in  the  afternoon  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  night  until  12 
o'clock. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  that  a  subpoena  has  been  issued  from  this 
committee  to  you  to  appear  and  testify  ? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that? — ^A.  I  learned  that  on — ^I  learned 
that  on  Friday. 

Q.  On  Friday  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  dodge  the  officer? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir;  I  did  not, 
sir;  as  soon  as  I  discovered  that  fact  I  tried  to  communicate  with 
my  lawyer,  although  he  had  told  me  when  I  was  leaving  Springfield 
that  he  would  not  be  home  possibly  before  Friday,  and  I  called  up 
his  home;  I  called  up  his  home  and  his  wife  said — ^that  was  Saturday 
morning — and  his  wife  said  he  had  got  home  last  night,  or  Friday 
morning  it  was.  I  think  it  was  Saturday  morning  I  went  over  ancL 
waited  in  his  office  until  10  o'clock.  I  went  out  and  went  into  a  few 
places,  and  around  12  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Union  restaurant  and  had 
dinner  there.  I  came  back  and  went  up  in  his  office  again  and  re- 
mained there  until  about  8  o'clock,  and  a  little  later  than  3  o'clock  he 

came  in. 

Q.  Was  that  on  Saturday? — A.  That  was  on  Saturday,  and  then 
he  called  up — he  also  knew  about  the  subpoena  at  that  time — he  called 
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up  the  marshal  and  told  him  that  I  would  be  over  here  Monday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  that  Saturday  or  Sunday  that  he  did  that ! — ^A.  That  was 
Saturday. 

Senator  Frazier.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Bubbows.  Mr.  Broderick,  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  at 
your  saloon,  can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  whether  there  were 
many  people  in  there? — ^A.  Well,  there  must  have  been  10  or  12  at 
least,  that  is  at  the  bar,  and  there  may  be  20  or  30  farther  back  play- 
ing billiards  or  pool,  something  like  that,  possibly,  that  would  be  m 
there. 

Q.  There  was  a  billiard  room — a  pool  room  in  connection  with  the 
bar? — ^A.  Billiard  tables;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tend  bar  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  stood  at  the  bar,  at 
the  side  of  the  bar. 

Q.  You  stood  at  the  side  of  the  bar? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Holsdaw  withdraw  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
that  were  in  there  at  any  time  and  go  to  another  part  of  tne  sa- 
loon?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  no  private  conversation? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  not. 

Senator  Bubrows.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Burkows.  Certainly. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Senator  Paynter  asked  you 

Senator  Paynter.  No;  I  believe  it  was  some  one  else. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  mean  Senator  Frazier  asked 
you  what  Mr.  Holstlaw  was  indicted  tor  at  Springfield,  and  you  said 
for  a  furniture  deal? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  afterwards  said  that  he  was  indicted  for  perjury? — ^A. 
That  is  what  he  was  charged  with,  I  understand. 

Q.  He  was  charged  witti  perjury  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  was  charged  with  perjury  in  connection  with  a  furniture 
deal,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it 

Q.  Yes.  He  was  not  indicted  for  the  furniture  deal,  but  indicted 
for  perjury  in  connection  with  the  furniture  deal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  all — ^just  one  minute.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr. 
Holstlaw  was  indicted  for  perjury  in  connection  with  that,  and  also 
indicted  for  conspiracy? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Don't  you  remember,  Mr.  Broderick,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1909,  that  Browne  asked  the  unanimous  consent,  when  the 
roll  call  of  the  joint  session  was  first  had,  and  before  any  balloting 
was  had,  asked  for  suspension  of  the  rules  and  for  leave  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  first  roll  call? — ^A.  Before  they  started  to  call  the  roll? 

Q.  Before  they  started  balloting  for  United  States  Senator? 
There  were  two  roll  calls,  weren't  there?  One  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  quorum  was  present? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  right?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  second  roll  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir — ^Ihe  second  roll 
call,  you  mean  ?    He  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot. 

Q.  Yes;  but  there  were  two  roll  calls  in  the  joint  session ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  One  for  a  quorum  and  one  for  balloting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didnt  Browne  make  a  speech  on  roll  call? — ^A-  Well,  now,  I 
would  not  be  sure  whether  he  made  it  on  roll  call  or  whether  after 
the  voting  commenced.  The  records  will  show  that;  that  is  easily 
ascertained ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  this  committee  to  believe  that  you  state  from 
your  own  knowledge  when  he  made  his  speech  in  the  house  that  day, 
do  you? — ^A.  I  told  you  I  was  not  sure,  but  I  thought  he  made  it 
when  it  came  his  turn  to  vote. 

Q.  Mr.  Broderick,  where  did  you  stop  on  your  way  down  to  the 
saloon  on  the  day  you  met  Holstlaw  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  stop  until  I  got 
to  my  place  of  business. 

Q.  You  have  a  {>ositive  remembrance  of  that  fact,  have  you;  you 
remember  that  positively? — ^A.  When  I  leave  home  in  the  morning 
that  is  the  first  place  I  go,  to  my  place  of  business. 

Q;  I  am  asking  you,  you  have  aii  independent  recollection  of  this 
morning  you  met  Mr.  Holstlaw  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  j  I  may  have 
stopped  in  the  drug  store  or  in  a  saloon,  but  I  do  not  think  so;  I  did 
not  go  into  a  saloon  that  time  of  day,  because  I  never  drink  in  the 
forenoon. 

Q.  Much  ? — ^A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  "much?** — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  introduce  Holstlaw  to  in  your  place 
of  business? — ^A.  1  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  introduce  him  to  anyone? — ^A.  I  refuse  to  answer, 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  refuse  to  answer? — ^A.  As  I  stated 
before. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  might  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
injuring  myself. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  do  not  think  a  single  word  could  have  been 
heard  of  your  answer  by  anybody. — ^A.  I  might  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  injuring  myself. 
•  Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  is  informed  that  Mr.  GriflBn  is 
here,  and  the  committee  will  call  him.  Call  Mr.  John  Griflin,  repre- 
sentative from  Cook  County. 

John  Oriffin,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  Mr.  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Aus- 
trian, and  testified  as  follows: 

Q,  What  is  your  full  name,  sir  ? — ^A.  John  Griffin. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  answer  could  not  be  heard. — A.  John 
Griffin. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Griffin? — ^A.  Teaming. 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  minute.  Your  answers  can  not  be  heara. 
Will  you  direct  your  attention  this  way  and  speak  iso  that  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  in  the  teaming  business. 

Q.  In  the  teaming  business  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  long  have  vou  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Oh,*  about  twenty  years,  I  guess, 

Q.  Are  you  activelv  engaged  in  that  business  now? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  f— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  politics? — A.  Some. 
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Q.  Were  you  elected  as  a. member  to  the  forty-sixth  general  as- 
sembly?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kepublican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  Democrat. 

Q.  Upper  or  lower  house? — ^A.  Lower  house. 

Q.  That  is,  the  house  of  repersentatives? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  at  the  sessison  of  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  May? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  April  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  along  from  January  down  to  June,  the  4th  or  6th? — ^A. 
Kig^ht  along  until  they  adjourned. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  they  adjourned? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
remember  the  day. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  about  the  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  soon  after  the  election  of  the  United 
States  Senator? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  think  about  a  week,  may  be. 

Q.  A  week? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  election  of  United  States  Senator,  did  you  re- 
turn to  Chicago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  Springfield  until  the  session  adjourned? — 
A.  I  left  that  morning. 

Q.  You  left  that  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  election  of  United  States  Senator? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  did  not  go  back  again,  did  you  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  we 
went  back  afterwards. 

Q.  For  the  special  session.  I  mean,  you  did  not  go  back  to  the 
geneAl  session  ? — A.  I  think  we  did. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  back? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  went  back  there  and 
stayed  there  a  day  or  two  and  then  it  adjourned. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  Then  you  think  the  morning  after  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator  you  left  Springfield  and  came  to  Chicago? — 
A.  Oh,  no;  we  did  not  leave  Sprmgfield. 

Q.  Tcdl  us;  I  am  asking  you. — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  circumstances,  do 
you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  what  is  known  and  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Browne  faction  of  the  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  commitee  what  that  means. — A.  Why,  there  were  two 
candidates  for  minority  leader  in  the  house. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  a  man,  Mr.  Tippet,  and  Mr.  Browne 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  Browne  had  the  most  votes,  and  was  nominated 
as  minority  speaker  of  the  house. 

Q.  Minority  leader  of  the  house? — ^A.  Minority  leader  of  the 
house. 

Q.  In  caucus? — A.  YeSj  sir;  and  I  was  with  Browne, 

Q.  And  you  followed  his  leadership  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  through  the  session  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  indicate  his  leadership — ^by  the  measures  he  advo- 
cated, or  what? — A.  Oh,  sometimes. 

Q.  He  would  notify  his  followers,  his  faction,  of  certain  measures 
he  was  in  favor  of? — ^A.  He  didn't  notify  me  of  anything. 
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Q.  I  mean  his  faction ;  do  you  know  ajiy thing  about  that? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  You  just  followed  the  lead;  is  that  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  what- 
ever I  thought  was — if  I  thought  a  fellow  was  all  right,  I  would  vote 
for  him ;  if  he  was  not,  I  did  not  vote  for  him. 

Q.  But  you  took  Browne's  leadership;  you  was  with  Browne?— A. 
Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Mr.  GriiBn,  when  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  ? — ^A.  Oh,  some  time  before  that. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  how  long  before  that. — ^A.  It  was  reported  two  or 
three  times  through  the  session  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  candidate. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  I  knew  that  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  that  were 
friends  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  I  knew  he  was  a  candidate  and  I  would 
vote  for  him. 

Q.  Now,  who  reported  two  or  three  times  through  the  session  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  candidate? — A.  It  was  common  talk. 

Q.  Who  did  you  go  to  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  true? — A, 
Why,  after  he  was  announced  candidate  everybody  knew. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  he  an  announced  candidate? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think 
probably  a  week,  maybe  ten  days,  before  he  was  elected. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  tlien  some  balloting  began  for  Lorimer,  didn't  there?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  when  he  was  an  announced  candidate,  so  far  as 
you  know ;  is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  voted  for  him,  did  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  voted  for  him  the  morning  that  he  was  nom- 
inated. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  voted  for  him,  that  morning  f— A 
That  is  the  only  time  I  guess  any  Democrat  voted  for  him. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  reason  you  did  not  vote  for  him  before;  is  that 
the  reason  ? — A.  I  would  have  voted  for  him  any  time. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  not  voted  for  before  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  anything  about  that? — ^A.  I  voted  for 
him  any  time  he  was  vot^d  for. 

Q.   xou  did? — ^A.  Every  time  he  was  voted,  for  I  voted  for  him. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  And  if  the  record  of  the  joint  assembly  shows  that  the  only 
man  that  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  from  the  13th  daj  of  May  to 
the  26th  of  May  was  Eobert  J.  Mcllvaine,  then  the  record  is  wrong?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not;  but  you  voted  for  him  every  time  he  was  voted 
for? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  every  time;  I  voted  for  Stringer;  and  I  think  I 
voted  for  Harrison. 

Q.  Not  every  time  you  voted,  but  every  time  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
voted  for  you  voted  for  him  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Then  I  misunderstood  you? — ^A.  Maybe. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Nobodv  can  hear  your  answers. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Tell  us  what  you  mean  when  you  said,  then,  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  every  time  he  was  voted  for  you  voted  for  him.— 
A.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  him? — ^A.  I  did  not  vote  for  him  when  he 
first  came  out» 
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Q.  But  you  knew  he  was  an  announced  candidate,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Well,  I  did  not  want  to  vote  until  my — until  I  thought  my  vote 
would  count. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  vote  for  him  until  the  Democrats  voted 
for  him ;  isn't  that  right  ? — ^A.  Until  I  thought  he  had  enough  votes 
to  elect  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Won't  you  turn  your  face  this  way,  so  that  the 
reporters  can  hear  what  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  on  the  26th  of  May,  you  thought  he  had 
enough  votes  to  elect  him,  did  you? — A.  I  did  not  know;  I  did  not 
think  anything  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Oh,  you  did  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  didn't  enter  your  mind  at  all  whether  he  had  enough 
votes  to  elect  him  the  day  you  voted  for  him? — A.  It  looked  like — -by 
the  time — hj  the  roll  call  and  the  way  they  were  voting  that  he  would 
have  enough  votes. 

Q.  Read  the  last  question  and  answer,  please. 

(Question  and  answer  read.) 


mornmg, 

before  that  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  A  couple  of  weeks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  name  was  Griffin? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  far  up  on  the  roll  call,  weren't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yours  was  one  of  the  first  names  called  in  the  house,  wasn't 
it? — ^A.  Well,  not  right  first. 

Q.  One  of  the  first? — ^A.  Way  up;  pretty  near. 

Q.  Way  up  near  the  top  ? — ^A.  Y  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  wav  near  the  top,  as  far  as  Democrats  were  concerned,  you 
were  one  of  the  first  Democrats  called  in  the  house? — ^A.  Petty  near 
the  top;  yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  knew,  did  you,  that  he  would  have  enough  votes 
to  elect  him,  is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  It  looked  that  way  from  the 

Q.  And  you  had  no  one  inform  you  of  that  fact,  anyone  talk  to  you 
about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  talk  to  you  about  it;  did  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  ever  ask  you  to  vote  for  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  never  asked  you  to  vote  for  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ever  ask  you  to  vote  for  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  told  anyone  you  would  vote  for  him? — A.  I 
miffht  have  told. 

Q.  Well,  who? — ^A.  I  might  have  told  a  half  dozen  fellows. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell,  not  whoniyou  might  have  told. — ^A.  I  think 
I  told  Abrahms;  I  think  I  told  Wilson;  I  think  I  might  have  told 
Doctor  Allison,  who  sat  bak  of  me.  and  Tom  Reiley. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  tell  Browne? — ^A.  No;  Browne  sat  away,  a  long 
ways  from  me. 

Q-  But  you  never  talked  with  Browne  about  it,  did  you? — ^A.  No; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  And  Browne — ^I  beg  your  pardon ^A,  No,  sir;  not  that  I 

remember. 
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Q.  And  Browne  never  talked  to  you? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  come  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  we  sat  right  next  to  each 
other. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  talk  to  you  about  it? — ^A.  We  talked  the  matter 
over. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  ask  you  to  vote  for  Lorimer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Wilson  to  vote  for  Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  anyone  to  vote  for  Lorimer? — A.  I  asked  a  man 
named  Terrill. 

Q.  You  did  ask  Terrill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  ask  Terrill  to  vote  for  Lorimer? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think 
about  the  second  night,  probably,  before  he  was  elected. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  was  elected  on  the  26th  of  May,  you  asked  Mr. 
Terrill  to  vote  for  him  on  the  24th. — ^A.  About  the  24th. 

Q.  In  the  evening? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  somewhere,  probably,  half 
past  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Wliere  ? — ^A.  Right  across  uie  corner  from  the  hoteL 

Q.  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stopped  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  all  or  mostly  all  of  the  members  stopped  ? — ^A.  A 
good  many. 

Q.  A  good  many?  And  then  you  had  this  talk  with  Terrill, 
did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  band  playing  across  the  street 
there;  I  went  across  the  street^  there  was  an  Elk^  convention  there 
and  after  the  band  went  upstairs  I  started  to  walk  over  to  the  hotel 
and  met  Terrill  and  I  said,  "  HeUo,  Terrill."  He  said,  "  HeUo."  I 
said,  "Terrill,  why  don't  you  vote  for  Lorimer.  Now,"  I  said, 
"you  are  a  Republican,  an^  it  don't  make  any  diflference,"  and  I 
says,  "It  will  make  you  strong  politically  in  your  town  to  have 
it  known — to  have  a  United  States  Senator  back  of  you,"  and  I  says, 
"  You  ought  to  vote  for  him,"  I  says, "  as  long  as  he  is  a  Republican." 
That  was  all  of  our  conversation. 

Q.  That  is  the  entire  conversation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  Terrill  had  been  a  Democrat  you  would  have  told  him 
he  ought  to  vote  for  him  too  ? — A.  I  suppose  I  would ;  yes.  • 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  told  him  I  was  g-oing  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Now,  you  did  not  discuss  with  Terrill  anything  about  money, 
did  you,  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  entered  your  mind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  never  heard  about  money  for  United  States  Senator 
down  at  Springfield  during  that  session? — ^A.  There  was  some  tal!: 
afterwards. 

Q,  But  up  to  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  ever  talked  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  money? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  money  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  hear  a  thousand  dollars  named? — ^A.  No,  s'r. 

Q.  At  no  time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  get  any,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Griffin,  you  just  told  this  committee  there  was  some  talk 
about  it  afterwards  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  believe  these  talks,  did  you? — ^A.  I  did  not  see 
anybody  that  got  any. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  any  of  these  talks  that  you  heard? — ^A.  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  believe  them  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  them  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  there  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  member  of  that  minority  faction? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  But  still  you  could  not  make  up  your  mmd  whether  or  not  that 
talk  was  true,  could  you  ? — A.  Whicn  talk  ?     ' 

Q.  About  money  being  paid? — ^A.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  inquire? — A.  I  never  heard  until  afterwards. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards? — A.  Oh,  right  away  afterwards. 

Q.  Kight  after  the  election  of  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  hear? — ^A.  Oh,  there  were  rumors  around 
th^re  that  some  fellows  had  got  some  monej^r,  and  had  got  some 
money,  but  I  did  not  see  anybody  that  had  got  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Griffin,  will  you  tell  this  committee  that  there  was  no  talk 
about  money  for  United  States  Senator  before  the  election  on  the 
26th  of  May  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  them  there  was  no  such  talk  in  and  about  the 
house  and  senate  chamber  and  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  that  money 
was  being  paid  for  votes  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q.  But  you  heard  that  same  day  after  the  election? — A.  Yes; 
there  was  some  rumors  to  that  effect. 

Q.  That  same  day? — ^A.  May  be  it  might  have  been  that  day  or 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Mr.  Griffin,  did  you  say  when  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Terrill  that  night  after  the  Elks  meeting  there,  and  when  you 
heard  the  band  playing,  and  then  you  crossed  the  street  and  met  Mr. 
Terrill — ^that  is  the  time  I  want  to  get  your  attention  to — did  Mr. 
Terrill  say  to  you, "  I  asked  him ;  "  that  is,  you,  "  what  there  would  be 
in  it '' — ^no ;  strike  that  out.  I  will  commence  over  again.  Did  you 
ask  Mr.  Terrill  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  say  then  to  you,  "  I  asked  him,"  you,  "  what  there 
would  be  in  it,  and  he,"  meaning  you,  "  said  '  a  thousand  dollars ' 
anyway ;  "  did  you  say  that  to  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  never  was 
nothing  in  the  world  mentioned  about  that,  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Was  that,  or  that  in  substance,  or  anything  like  that  said? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  By  you? — A.  No,  sir.  I  just  stated  the  conversation  that  we 
had  that  evening. 

Q-  And  the  conversation  that  you  say  you  had  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Austrian  was  all  the  conversation? — ^A.   les,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody,  Mr.  Terrill  or  anybody  else,  at  that 
time  or  place  or  any  other  time  or  place,  that  there  was  a  thousand 
dollars  or  any  other  sum  of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  in 
it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  Terrill  or  anybody  else  would  vote  for  Mr.  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  got  anything  for  voting  for  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anybodv  who  did  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Griffin,  have  you  been  present  at  other 
times  during  this  hearing? — A.  No,  sir:  this  is  my  first  time  here. 

Q.  Have  you  been  reading  any  account  in  the  newspapers  or  else- 
where?— A.  I  have  read  the  newspapers;  yes. 

Q.  And  if  your  name  has  been  connected  with  this  matter  or  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  and  published — ^the  fact  published  in  the 
newspapers — ^you  would  know  it,  would  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Some  newspaper  men  did  ask  you  yesterday  about 
this  same  thing,  didn't  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  last  night.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  Why,  he  represented  the 
Daily  News,  he  told  me- 

Q.  Well,  did  you  tell  him  the  same  thing  you  told  this  honorable 
committee? — A.  Just  the  same  statement  I  made  here,  that  is  the 
only  statement  I  could  make. 

Q.  Only  that  you  used  more  emphatic  language  probably! — ^A* 
Well,  maybe  I  did. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Didn't  you  tell  Terrill  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  going 
to  be  elected  the  next  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  like  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  tell  that  to  Mr.  Terrill  or  anyone  else? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  Mr.  Lorimer  was  going  to  be  elected  the  next  day? — ^A. 
No.  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  him  that,  because  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  that  you  thought  he  was  going  to  be  elected? — ^A.  I. 
thought  all  the  time  if  T-K)rimer 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  TerriH?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  did  not  say  anything  about  your  vote  for  him — ^your  voting 
for  him  the  next  day  or  the  day  after? — A.  I  might  have  told  Terrifi 
that  I  was  going  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  The  next  day  ? — A.  Well,  whenever  it  would  come  up. 

Q.  And  did  not  you  tell  that  it  was  going  to  be  pulled  oflf  the  next 
day  and  that  T.orimer  had  enough  votes  and  he  better  get  on  because 
he  was  a  Republican? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Wilson?— A.  Wilson? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  I  might  have  told  Wilson  that  I  was  going  to 
vote  for  I^orimer. 

Q,  Yes. — A.  Because  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  that  were  friends  of 
Lorimer,  he  was  a  Chicago  man,  and  I  would  rather  vote  for  any 
Chicago  man  than  the  man  outside. 

Q.  How  many  Democrats  were  there  from  Chicago,  in  your  branch 
of  the  legislature? — A.  On  our  side  of  the  house? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  not  the  majority  of  the  53  Democrats  who  voted  for  Wil- 
liam Lorimer  from  the  city  of  Chicago? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  was 
some  of  them  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  Well,  was  not  the  greater  number? — A.  I  guess  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Just  one  minute. 

Q.  Mr.  Tippet  was  the  leader  of  the  other  faction,  wasn't  he? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  other  Democratic  faction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  voted  for  William  Lorimer  as  Senator,  didn't  he? — ^A.  I 
believe  he  did. 

Q.  He  does  not  live  in  Chicago  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Blair  does  not  live  in  Chicago? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  he  voted  for  William  Lorimer,  didn^t 
he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Espey  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  voted  for  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  not  live  in  Cook  county,  does  he? — ^A.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Pardon  me,  I  desire  to  object.  This  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  the  residences  of  each  member  of  both  houses  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  and  in  the  legislative  reports  that  we  have  got  in  evi- 
dence. 

Judge  Hanect.  Then  why  should  counsel  have  asked  the  question, 
except  to  impress  upon  the  minds  oi  the  committee  a  fact  that  is 
not  tru^.  He  is  now  appealing  to  this  committee  to  rule  out  some- 
thing that  he  put  in. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  asking  them  to  rule  it  out.  If  this  wit- 
ness made  a  misstatement  of  evidence,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  it  appears  by  the  record  where  they  re- 
side  

Judge  Hanegt.  I  am  not  quite  sure  it  does. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  say  it  does. 

Senator  Heyburn.  it  does  on  the  first  page  of  the  journal. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  does  on  the  first  two  pages  of  the  journal. 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  not  sufficient,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  whenever  this  honorable  committee  or  the  colleagues  of  this 
committee,  either  in  the  general  committee  or  in  the  house,  gets  to 
that  part  of  the  record,  thejr  will  not  go  back  to  test  the  question 
by  looking  at  the  journal  oi  the  house  and  senate  to  see  whether  it 
is  true  or  not,  and  I  submit  that  in  connection  with  the  question  that 
was  asked  and  answered,  that  he  obtained  that,  that  we  be  permitted 
to  show  that  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  who  did  vote  for  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  were  not  residents  of  Chicago  and 
were  not  residents  of  Cook  County. 

Senator  Burrows.  Has  the  witness  stated  they  were? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  The  exact  language  there 

Senator  Oamble.  I  think  the  statement  was  that  a  majority  of 
them  were  from  Cook  county. 

Judge  Hanecy..  Yes;  I  propose  to  show  they  were  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  Go  on  with  your  question. 

Senator  Paynter.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  do  not  want  to  be  strict  in 
this  matter,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  understand  what  dif- 
ference it  makes  whether  they  are  from  Chicago  or  some  other  part 
of  the  State? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know,  Senator  Paynter,  what  the  pur- 
pose was  but  counsel  must  have  had 

Senator  Paynter.  Go  ahead,  get  through  some  way.  I  am  not 
raising  any  objection ;  go  ahead. 

Jud^e  Hanecy.  I  will  shorten  it  in  this  way.  I  will  ask  that  this 
honor^le  committee  and  the  large  committee  refer  to  the  record  in 
refutation  of  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Austrian. 

Senator  Paynter.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  the  question,  I  do  not  want 
it  imderstood  that  I  am  objecting. 
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Judge  Hanecy.  I  want  it  in  connection  with  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  like  to  limit  it  some  way. 

Senator  Burkows.  Anything  further  with  this  witness? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  it  all,  Mr.  Grifl^. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  another  witness  that  will  be  brief, 
Judge  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  I  have  one  other  witness,  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  get  through  with  him  before  the  adjournment,  bat 
I  will  go  on  if  the  committee  desires  me  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  GriflSn,  you  had  better  remain  here.  You 
are  discharged  for  the  present,  xou  had  better  remain  where  you 
can  be  called. 

The  Witness.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  far  is  your  place  of  business  from  where 
the  committee  sit? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  I  might  go  home  for  lunch. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  all  right 

Judge  Hanecy.  Come  back  at  2  o'clock;  you  can  do  that  without 
inconvenience. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  hl,  same 
day— Thursday,  October  6,  1910. 

afternoon  session. 

Thursday,  October  6y  1910. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
thereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Sergeant,  call  Mr.  Browne. 
Judge  Hanecy,  I  have  another  witness,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Burrows.  I  beg  pardon. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  another  witness  here,  if  you  desire  to  put 
him  on. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  his  name? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Curran. 

Senator  Burrows.  Curran? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  Thomas  Curran. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  will  call  Mr.  Curran  instead. 

Thomas  Curran,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  M'as  examined  in  chief  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Curran,  are  you  a  member  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Illinois?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member? — A.  Four  years;  two 
terms. 

Q.  Have  jou  been  renominated  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  direct  primaries  just  passed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  were  you  chairman  of  any 
committee? — ^A.  I  was  (^airman  of  the  labor  and  industrial  affairs 
committee. 

Q.  Of  the  house? — A.  Of  the  house. 

Q.  A  Browne  or  a  Tippet  man? — ^A.  I  am  a  Republican. 
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Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Q.  You  were  not  allied  with  either  of  those? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before  his  membership  in  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  CJharles  A. 
White  on  or  about  the  27th  day  of  May,  1909,  in  the  corridor  of  the 
statehouse  at  Springfield,  the  day  after  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  In  that  conversation  did  Mr.  White  say  to  you :  "  Cnrran,  are 
you  going  to  report  the  woman's  ten-hour  bill  in? " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tiien  say  to  Mr.  White :  "  I  surely  am ;  I  am  with  that 
bill,"  and  did  Mr.  White  then  say  to  you :  "  What  do  you  do  that  for? 
If  you  will  hold  it  up,  there  will  be  something  in  it  for  us?" — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  say  to  White :  "  There  can't  be  anything  in  this 
bill  for  me.     I  am  not  that  kind  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  White  then  say  to  you :  "  What  the  hell !  Are  you 
afraid  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  sav  to  Mr.  White,  "  No ;  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  am 
going  to  report  the  bill  in?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  White  then  say  to  you,  "  Will  you  hold  it  up  for  just  a 
little  while?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  say  to  Mr.  White,  "  Oh,  no;  I  will  report  it 
in  just  as  soon  as  the  clerk  calls  for  reports  of  committees;  I  won't 
hold  it  for  a  minute?  " — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Yes;  did  Mr.  White  then  laugh  and  walk  away  and  say,  "I 
thought  you  were  all  right,"  and  did  you  theii  say,  "And  so  1  am  ?  " — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  conversation  did  White  say 
to  you,  "  Was  there  anything  doing  on  that  senatorship  election  of 
Lorimer  yesterday  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  say,  "  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  heard  of  nothing  of 
the  kind.  You  are  a  Democrat  and  voted  for  him,  and  you  ought  to 
know  if  there  was.  Why  do  you  ask?  " — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  our 
conversation. 

Q.  Did  White  then  say  to  you,  "  Well,  I  didn't  know ;  I  thought 
there  was.  I  thought  that  Browne  was  double  crossing  us.  I  thought 
I  was  being  double  crossed." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  "  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all  ?  I  have  heard 
nothing?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  ten-hour  bill — the  woman's  ten-hour  bill -A.  Yes. 

Q.  (continuing)  was  referred  to  your  committee,  was  it? — A.  It 
was  in  my  committee. 

Q.  And  was  pending  before  it  prior  to  this  conversation? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Curran,  just  look  at  the  chairman,  please. — ^A.  All  right. 

Q.  This  man  White  was  a  disreputable  sort  of  a  man,  wasn't  he? — 
A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Any  man  who  offered  you  an  inducement  to  hold  out,  or  asked 
you  to  hold  out  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  himself  to  make 
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money  out  of  it  would  be  a  disreputable  sort  of  a  man,  wouldn't  he! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  he  was? — A.  Well 

Q.  He  was  a  disreputable  character? — ^A,  I  said  previous  to  that 
that  I  didn't  know  as  he  was. 

Q.  But  then  you  immediately  assumed  that  he  was  a  disreputable 
character? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was,  too,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  he  was  whrai 
he  tried  to  bribe  me. 

Q.  He  tried  to  bribe  you  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  consider  that  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  what  he  meant  when  he  said  to  "  hold  it  up 
and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do,"  or  things  to  that  effect? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  exactly  what  he  meant,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  didn't 
know  exactly  what  he  meant. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  he  meant  ? — ^A.  In  fact,  at  the  time  I  did 
not  know  what  he  meant. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant. 

Q.  It  did  not  make  enough  impression  upon  you  to  consider 
wliether  he  was  trying  to  gain  some  unlawful  advantage  out  of  the 
bill  then  pending  m  your  committee,  did  it? — ^A.  No;  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  1  was  with  that  bill  heart  and  soul. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that,  Mr.  Curran.  Y'ou  would  not  permit  any- 
one to  influence  you  corruptly,  would  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  White  went  to  you  and  had  this  conversation  you 
thought  he  was  trying  to  influence  you  corruptly,  did  you  not? — ^A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  your  mind,  is  there? — ^A.  At 
that  time — I  did  not  think  of  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  think  of  it  that  way? — ^A.  Well,  after  I  saw 
how  thin^  turnea  out  I  thought  of  it  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  began  to  thii^  of  it  that  way  after  the  1st  day  of 
Mav,  1910,  didn't  you  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  Right  along;  I  knew  White  was  crooked — ^I 
thought  he  was. 

Q.  I'hat  White  was  crooked? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  that  he  was  crooked? — ^A. 
During  that  time — after  that  time. 

Q.  After  that  time? — ^A.  After  that  time,  after  that  conversation. 

Q.  Immediately  after  that  conversation? — ^A.  Shortly.  I  could  not 
say  immediately. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  made  you  conclude  he  was  crooked? — A«  His 
conversation. 

Q.  That  conversation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  after  he  did  talk  to  you,  you  concluded  that  he  was  a 
crooked  fellow,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  your  mind  at  all,  is  there? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  The  legislature  remained  in  session  for  several  days  after  thaL 
didn't  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  isn't  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Seven  or  eight  days? — A.  Seven  or  eight  days. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  haul  him  up  before  the  speaker? — ^A*  At  that 
time  I  did  not  care  to  create  any  stir  in  the  house,  and,  in  fact,  he  had 
done  no  harm. 
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Q.  He  had  done  no  harm  ?  When  he  tried  to  bribe  you,  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  didn't  vou  consider  he  was  trying  to  do  some 
harm? — A.  Wdl,  no;  I  didn't  consider  it  at  that  time,  because  there 
was  no  chance  for  him  to  do  anything  with  me. 

Q,  Well,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  bribing  you  is  not  any 
reason  why  you  should  not  haul  him  up  before  the  members  of  the 
house,  was  it? — ^A.  I  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light  at  that  time. 
Now,  I  should  say 

Q.  In  other  words,  at  the  time  you  and  White  had  the  conversa- 
tion— the  talk  you  have  testified  to — in  reference  to  the  woman's  ten- 
hour  bill  you  did  not  consider  he  was  trying  to  bribe  you  at  all? — A,. 
Not  at  the  time  he  come  to  see  me. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  hour,  did  you  ?— A.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  the  next 
hour:  I  would  say  when  I  got  to  thinking  it  over,  thinking  of  what 
this  lellow  had  said  to  me. 

Q.  You  came  up  here  and  visited  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — ^A.  Where! 

Q.  Chicago,  after  the  first  trial. — ^A.  Visited  him ;  I  lived  here. 

Q.  He  sent  for  you  at  the  Briges  House? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  first  trial? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  before  the  second  trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  that  you  had  ever  detailed  to  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  either  one  of  these  conversations? — A.  Yes;  that  was 
the  first  time  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  detailed  it  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  or  any 
of  his  lawyers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  conversation  you  spoke  of — when  did  that  take 
place,  with  reference  to  the  first  conversation,  the  one  about  Lorimer 
and  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  double-crossing  White? — ^A.  On  the  day 
after  the  election. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  day  you  had  the  other  conversation? — ^A.  It 
was  the  same  day  I  had  the  other  conversation;  it  was  all  one  con- 
versation. 

Q.  It  was  all  one  conversation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  had  the  conversation? — ^A.  In  the 
hallway  back  of  the  speaker's  desk. 

Q.  Did  White  send  for  you  ? — A.  White  stood  there  in  the  doorway 
and  beckoned  to  me. 

Q.  Oh,  he  beckoned  to  jrou  to  come  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  tell  this  committee  what  conversation  you  had  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Lorimer  transaction?  What  did  White  say  to  you 
and  what  did  you  say  to  White? — ^A.  Well,  all  White  said  to  me — 
after  the  conversation  on  the  ten-hour  bill  he  said  to  me,  "  What  was 
doing  on  the  senatorship  yesterday  ?  "  And  I  said,  "  Nothing  that  I 
know  of." 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  He  said  to  me — ^well,  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  ask  me 
that?  You  voted  for  him;  you  are  a  Democrat,  and  ii  there  was 
anything  doing,"  I  said,  "you  ought  to  know."  I  said,  "Why  do 
you  ask  me?" 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  Well,  he  said,  "  I  dont  know."  He  said, 
"I  thought  that  Browne  was  double-crossing  us — that  there  was 


something  doing  in  Browne  double-crossing  us," 
Q.  What  did  you  say  ?— A.  I  said,  "  I  don't  k 


know." 
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Q.  That  was  the  entire  conversation? — ^A.  Yes;  or  words  to  that 
effect.    Of  course,  I  can't  remember  it  word  for  word. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Browne  about  that? — A.  When? 

Q.  At  any  time? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  I  hadn't  saw  Browne,  I  don't  think, 
for  a  year. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  Browne  anything  about  tiiat  until  after  his 
first  trial,  in  August  of  this  year,  1910.  Is  that  correct! — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  time. 

Q.  Sir? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  thought  that  was  a  pretty  important  incident,  didn^t 
you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  knew  that  Browne  was  being  tried  for  his  liberty 
in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  lived — ^you  were  living  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  inform  Mr.  Browne  of  that  fact  until  after 
he  had  been  tried  once  and  the  jury  had  disagreed.  Is  that  right? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  Charley  White,  the  time  of  this  conversation,  that 
you  did  not  know  anything  about  any  money  for  Lorimer.  Is  that 
right?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  any? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  told  him?-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  he  had  been  crossed  or  not? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  anyone  had  been  double  crossed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't. 

Q.  And  that  Charley  White  was  a  Democrat,  and  as  a  Democrat 
having  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  he  should  have  known  whether  there 
was  any  money  used  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  your  opinion  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  why  should  he^  as  a  Democrat,  have  known  whether 
there  was  any  money  in  it,  any  more  than  you,  a  Kepublican? — ^A. 
Well,  I  didn't  know  any  reason  for  it 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  to  him :  "  You  are  a  Democrat,  and  have  been 
a  Democrat,  and  having  voted  for  Lorimer,  you  should  know  whether 
there  was  anything  in  it"  What  did  you  mean  by  that? — ^A.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  and  I  thought  if  there  was  any  money  in  it  a  Demo- 
crat should  know. 

Q.  And  you  further  thought  that  Charley  White  being  such  a 
Democrat,  as  you  knew  him  to  be,  with  his  hand  out,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  Democrats  that  would  first  know,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  naturally  thought  he  would. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  hear  of  any  such  thing  going  on  down  at 
Springfield  during  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1909  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  report  nor  any  remark  nor  any  talk,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Haneot.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  alL  Call  Mr.  Browne — ^Mr.  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne. 
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Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  in  chief  by  Mr. 
Austrian,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  Burrows.  I  believe  you  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Browne, 
have  you  ? — ^A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Well,  for  the  last  five  months  in 
Chicago. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home? — ^A.  Ottawa,  111. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  how  long  have  you  resided  at  Ottawa,  HI.  ? — A.  I 
went  there,  and  I  began  the  practice  of  law  in  August  of  1890. 

Q.  You  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  ever  smce  1890? — ^A.  No; 
I  have  been  admitted  since  1889. 

Q.  In  other  words,  since  1889  you  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.    Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When,  for  the  first  time,  were  you  elected  to  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture?— A.  At  the  November  election  of  1900. 

Q.  To  what  house? — A.  To  the  house  of  representatives. 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat? — A.  Democrat. 

Q.  Democrat  at  all  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  forty-sixth  general  assembly A.  I  would  like  to  suggest 

to  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  in  my  county  I  probably  get 
nearly  as  many  Eepublican  votes  as  I  do  Democrat. 

Q.  But  you  are  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  run  on  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Alw^s  have? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  immediately  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly,  you  became  an  active  candidate  for  minority 
leader  of  the  house,  on  the  Democratic  side,  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Re- 
peat that  question,  please. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  it. 

^Question  read.) 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  become A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  prior  to  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  house  convened  in  January,  1909  ? — A.  The 
fifth,  I  think. 

Q.  The  fifth  of  January  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  began  your  candidacy  for  minority  leader  along  in 
the  latter  part  of  1908,  did  you  not? — A.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  election. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  latter  part  of  1908,  wasn't  it? — A.  Novem- 
ber. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  began  then  to  solicit  adherents  and  votes  for  that  mi- 
nority leadership?— A.  I  began  to  campaign  for  minority  leadership. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  exactly  soliciting  or  not. 

Q.  You  urged  men  to  meet  you — ;— A.  I  did. 

Q.  (continuing) — ^and  to  come  into  line  for  you? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  to  support  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  that  was  not  solicitation,  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Browne 
you  were  elected  minority  leader  in  the  caucus,  were  you  not?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  there  were  two  factions  of  the  minority  party  j  the  Demo- 
crats were  the  minority  party  in  the  house,  in  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly,  were  they  not? — A.  There  were  two  candidates  for  minor- 
ity leadership ;  two  names  presented  at  the  caucus,  that  is,  it  narrowed 
down  to  two,  the  night  of  the 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Tippet  ?— A.  Thomas  Tippet,  of  Olnev,  HI. 

Q.  And  the  Democratic  members  of  the  house  were  in  the  minority 
in  the  forty-sixth  genera]  assembly? — ^A.  Yes;  there  were  64  Demo- 
crats, and  the  balance  of  the  153  were  Bepublicans. 

Q.  Making  89,  would  it  not,  Republicans,  and  64  Democrats? — A,  I 
don't  know ;  I  didn't  fiffure  it  up. 

Q.  Well,  all  right.  Among  those  whom  you  solicited  or  canvassed, 
or  caucused,  or  what  not,  was  Cliarles  A.  White? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Charles  A.  White  prior  to  that  time? — ^A.  I 
had  never  seen  the  man,  to  my  knowledge,  before  that  time,  but  I 
had  had  a  letter  from  him,  and  I  had  replied  to  his  letter.  That  was 
after  his  nomination  and  before  his  election.  The  letter  recjuested 
me  to  intercede  with  his  running  mate,  Mr.  Smith,  at  that  tune  an 
old  member,  or  member  of  the  se^^sion  before — ^to  intercede  with  him 
to  play  fair  and  not  indulge  in  the  plumping  system,  and  thereby 
they  could  both  be  elected;  and  I  replied  to  that  letter,  and  I  also 
think,  though  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  wrote  Mr.  Smith,  also, 
pursuant  to  that  letter. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  member  of  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly, 
had  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  White  had  been  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  down 
there,  hadn't  he? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  a  fact,  but  I  did  not 
know  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  it.  He  nad  not  been 
up  before  any  committee  I  was  on,  or  that  I  was  interested  in,  at  the 
time  he  was  before  them. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  after  the  election  of  yourself  as  minority 
leader,  and  the  convening  of  the  general  assembly  in  1909,  did  you 
become  better  acquainted,  or  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  White? — A- 
Well,  pardon  me,  Mr.  Austrian 

Q.  How  well  acquainted  did  you  become  with  him?  Put  it  that 
way. — A.  I  should  say  there  was  not  any  time  intervening  between 
the  election  of  minority  leader  and  the  convening. 

Q.  Well,  at  that  time ^A.  In  other  words — if  you  will  pardon 

me  for  explaining  it — the  caucus  for  the  election  of  minority  leader 
took  place  Tuesday,  I  think,  about  9  o'clock.  The  house  was  con- 
vened the  next  day,  Wednesday,  at  noon. 

Q.  Well,  now,  after  the  convening  of  the  house  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  general  assembly,  did  your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  White 
continue,  and  enlarge,  and  grow,  or  was  it  diffident,  just  the  »ame  as 
theretofore? — ^A,  It  took  just  the  same  course  that  my  acquaintance 
with  any  member  would  that  had  voted  for  me  and  become  a  member 

of  my  body. 
Q.  That  is,  no  other? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  that 

question. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  any  better  than  you  knew  other  members 
who  followed  the  Browne  minority  leadership  faction?— A.  I  can 
only  answer  you  in  this  way :  There  was  no  acquaintance  between  Mr. 
White  and  myself  during  the  session  of  1909,  from  the  time  it  oon- 
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vened  until  is  closed,  on  June  4,  1909,  only  that  arose  purely  from 
legislative  matters  and  the  intercourse  necessary  thereto.  , 

Q,  Barring  that ^A.  No  social  relations  of  any  kind. 

Q.  I  understand  that  fully.  Barring  the  relationship  which  you 
have  detailed,  there  was  no  relationship  between  you  and  Mr. 
White? — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  after  the  session  had  terminated,  concluded  on  the 
4th  or  5th  day  of  June,  1909,  did  that  relationship  assume  a  social  rela- 
tionship, or  just  still  remain  a  political  relationship  ? — ^A.  There  was 
no  social  relationship  in  the  sense  that  you  refer  to,  or  that  people 
speak  of  social  relationship,  between  Mr.  White  and  myself  prior  to, 
I  think,  to  the  14th  day  of  June,  1909. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  one,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  have 
been  the  13th,  but  I  think  it  was  the  14th. 

Q.  The  13th  or  14th  day  of  August?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  1909?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  that  time ^A.  I  would  like  to  explain  it  to  you  so  that 

there  may  be  no  mistake.  I  always  stopped  at  the  Briggs  House  for 
possibly  nine — ^longer  than  that — ten  years  or  more.  Mr.  White  had 
been  stopping  at  the  Briggs  House.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  stopped 
there  before  June.  I  never  saw  him  there  feefore  that  time  in  1909. 
Once  or  twice  and  probably  three  times — ^but  I  think  only  twice — 
from  the  time  the  session  closed  until  the  day  in  August,  as  I  refer 
to,  White  and  I  were  at  the  Briggs  House  around  about  there,  stop- 
ping there  at  the  same  time;  he  was  stopping  there  and  I  would  be 
stopping  there.  Now,  I  exchanged  with  him  during  these  times  the 
same  courtesies  and  the  same  casual  meeting  courtesies  as  I  would 
with  any  of  the  rest  that  I  knew  there,  and  perhaps  a  little  more, 
because  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  That  was  all  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  June? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  right?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  up  to  August  14  or  15, 1909  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  up  to  that  time,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  there 
was  no  greater  relationship  or  a  more  courteous  relationship  with 
him  than  there  was  between  you  and  every  other  member  of  your 
minority  faction? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  yes;  there  was  more  than  there  was 
l)etween  myself  and  every  other  member. 

Q.  Or  any  other  member? — A.  There  was  not  as  much  as  there  was 
tetween  myself  and  a  number  of  other  members.  There  was  more 
than  there  was  between  myself  and  some  of  the  members. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  More — in  order  to  make  it  clear  to  you — 
Mr.  White,  for  some  reason  or  the  other  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain,  was  not  popular  with  the  members  on  my  side  of  the  house. 
In  fact,  that  was  constantly  borne  in  upon  me  and  brought  to  my 
knowledge  by  the  members  themselves.  He  was  a  man  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  apparently,  in  labor  legislation.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  a  number  of  bills.  He  wanted  other  bills  prepared,  and  he 
was,  as  I  say,  a  new  member^  and  he  was  not  competent,  apparently, 
to  attend  to  those  matters  himself.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  help 
him  and  nobody  did  help  him.  He  came  to  me.  I  took  an  interest 
in  him  along  tnose  lines  and^  helped  him  during  the  seasion  in  the 
preparation  of  his  bills  and  in  the  examination  of  the  bills  that  he 
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was  interested  in  and  showed  more  courtesy  along  those  lines  than 
I  did  any  other  single  man  on  my  side,  because  I  feU  sorry  for  him. 

Q.  He  was  a  subject  of  pity,  more  or  less? — ^A.  No;  not  exactly 
pity.  I  felt  grateful  to  him  because  he  had  stood  by  me  and  had 
voted  for  me,  and  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  mine  during  the  session, 
and  I  felt  grateful  to  him. 

Q.  And  from  January  on A.  I  felt  friendly  toward  him  for 

that  reason. 

Q.  A  great  many  others  had  stood  by  you  and  voted  for  you,  had 
they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  felt  equallj  friendly  toward  them,  did  you? — A.  I  thought 
he  was  a  more  fit  object  for  my  friendship,  or  subject  for  my  friend- 
ship than  other  members  who  either  were  old  members  and  versed 
in  legislative  ways,  or  who  were  better  equipped  mentally  to  take 
care  of  themselves  than  he  was. 

Q.  That  is,  there  were  a  good  many  members  of  the  Browne  minor- 
ity faction  who  were  more  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  men- 
tally than  he  was? — A.  Yes;  there  were,  as  I  say,  a  good  many — 
there  were  some — there  were  other  members  who  were  not  any  better 
equipped  mentally,  but  those  members  were,  perhaps,  men  who  did 
not  take  the  interest  thaf  he  did  in  legislation. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  man  capable  of 
framing  bills,  and  analyzing  bifls,  and  reviewing  and  preparing 
them ;  is  that  right? — A.  He  did  not  seem  to  be. 

Q.  And  you  assisted  him  ? — A.  I  tried  to. 
•  Q.  And  by  reason  of  that  assistance  you  became  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  him  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  than  per- 
haps you  did  with  some  others,  is  that  correct? — ^A.  I  think  that  is 
not  correctly  stated. 

Q.  Now,  you  saw  him  then,  from  the  beginning  of  the  legislature 
on  the  4th  or  5th  of  January,  if  I  have  the  dates  correctly,  in  1909, 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  June, 
1909,  quite  frequently,  in  the  way  you  have  described  ? — A.  I  presume 
there  was  not  a  day  passed  when  Mr.  White  was  in  Springfield,  and 
I  was  there  during  that  time,  that  I  did  not  see  him  at  least  once. 

Q.  And  that  was  well  known;  he  was  seen  with  you,  was  he 
not  ? — A.  No,  no. 

Q.  He  was  not? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  seen  in  conference  together? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  with  each  other? — A.  Would  you  let  me  explain  it  to  you! 

Q.  Kindly  answer  it  yes  or  no. — A.  No. 

Q.  You  either  did  see  him  or  you  didn't 

Senator  Burrows.  Can  you  answer  it  yes,  or  no? — ^A.  I  can  not 
intelligently. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  let  the  witness  answer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Now,  the  life  of  a  minority  leader  is  a  busy  one,  if 
he  is  a  minority  leader.  I  had  my  sessions  at  the  house  to  attend  to 
and  take  care  of.  I  had  my  conmiittees  to  look  out  for  and  see  that 
they  were  properly  attended  by  members  whom  I  thought  could 
handle  the  various  subjects,  because  I  could  not  distribute  myself 
around  to  the  different  places.  Whenever  this  work  would  be  done, 
I  came  to  my  room  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel,  where  I  had  a  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor — I  think  at  first  they  were  on  the  third 
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floor,  and  then  on  the  fourth  floor.  I  had  a  room,  a  bathroom,  and 
another  larg^e  room  occupied  by  myself  and  A.  J.  Germak,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee  under  me.  Now,  I  spent  some 
little  time  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  visiting  around  with  the  members. 
Most  of  my  time  was  spent  upon  the  floor  of  the  house,  in  the  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  in  my  rooms  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  unless  it  would  be  in  my  room,  there  would  be  very 
few  conferences  between  myself  and  any  member,  unless  they  were 
casual,  that  others  would  see. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  were  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  minority, 
were  you  not? — A.  Well,  yes^  and  no.  I  was  recognized  by  my  fac- 
tion, Mr.  Austrian,  as  the  minority  leader,  and  by  the  other  faction 
I  was  considered  anything  but  a  leader. 

Q.  You  considered  youreelf  a  leader,  did  you  not? — ^A.  No;  I 
did  not.  If  I  had  been  a  successful  one  I  think  I  would  have  been 
able  to  amalgamate  the  two  factions. 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there  in  the  faction,  Mr.  Browne? — 
A.  My  faction? 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there  in  your  faction? — ^A.  That 
shows  that  I  was  not  a  successful  leader,  because  I  started  out  with 
39  and  I  finished  with  37. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  Tippet  faction? — A.  Twenty-five 
to  start  with  and  27  at  the  finish. 

Q.  They  took  2  away  from  you? — A.  They  were  not  with  me 
to  start  with,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  until  the 
finish  did  anyone  report  to  you  that  this  man  White  was  trying  to 
hold  up  legislation? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  that  he  was  trying  to  gain  money  'for  legislation  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  anything  of  that  sort?— A.  I  heard  nothing  of  that  kind. 
The  most  that  I  heard — I  could  not  tell  you  now  of  any  single  mem- 
ber— but  there  were  expressions  of  displeasure  relative  to  him,  to 
the  effect  that  they  did  not  like  him,  that  he  had  a  bad  face,  and 
those  things,  things  that  did  not  appeal  to  me,  and  did  not  impress 
themselves  upon  me  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  told  us  all  of  the  bad  things 
that  you  heard  about  him  up  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature? — 
A.  I  OTesume  not. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  rest. — A.  If  I  heard  anything  else,  Mr.  Austrian, 
they  were  things  which  went  in*  one  ear  and  went  out  the  other, 
which  I  considered  of  no  importance. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  his  trying  to  get  money  or  tir- 
ing to  have  legislation  held  up  so  as  to  procure  money,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tabling  of  legislation? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  anjrthing  of  that  sort? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  If  I  had 

Q.  You  would  have  taken  hold  of  it? — A.  I  think  I  should  have 
spoken  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  had  occasion  to  speak  to  him  about  it? — ^A.  No. 

■Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  you  have  told  us  pretty  much,  haven't  you, 
with  relation  to  the  relations  that  existed  between  you  and  Mr.  Wliite. 
Is  there  anything  more  to  add  up  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature?— ^A."  Yes. 
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Q.  Anything  else  you  think  the  committee  ought  to  know? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  of  any  value  to  the  committee  or  anyone 
else.  If  you  desire  to  have  it  I  will  relate  to  you  one  incident  that 
perhaps  throws  a  little  light  upon  what  you  term  "  relationship." 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  that  question?  My  attention  was 
distracted  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  now  going  to  tell  us  some  further  incident 
that  will  throw  light  on  the  "  relationship." 

The  Witness.  I  do  that  at  the  request  of  counsel,  not  considering 
it  myself  as  having  any  particular  weight. 

Mr.  Austrian.  MaKe  it  as  brief  as  you  can,  if  it  has  not  any 
weight. 

The  Witness.  Well,  Mr.  White  was  a  street-car  man — a  street-car 
conductor — when  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  For  some  reason 
or  the  other,  during  the  progress  of  the  session,  he  became  possessed 
of  the  knowledge  that  he  would  not  be  reinstated  in  his  job  when  he 
went  back.  He  came  to  me,  or  Mr.  Giblin,  who  was  secretary  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  house,  and  I  can't  tell  which — ^if  it  was  Mr. 
Giblin,  why  Mr.  Giblin  informed  me — ^but  I  think  Mr.  White  came 
to  me  personally  and  told  me  that  that  was  the  case,  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  communicate  with  the  street-car  people,  to  see  if  he 
could  not  be  reinstated 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  did  you  write  a  letter? — ^A.  I  did,  and  they 
wrote  to  me  and  informed  me  in  rather  polite  language  that  they 
considered  it  none  of  my  business  and  that  he  would  not  be  rein- 
stated. I  showed  Mr.  White  that  letter,  and  I  think  he  kept  it,  but 
I  am  not  sure  if  he  retained  it  or  not. 

Q.  The  fact  was  that  you  interceded  for  him?  If  that  is  of  any 
importance^ A.  Well,  it  was  in  line  with  what  I  had  been  try- 
ing to  do,  to  help  him. 

Q.  You  have  been  trying  to  help  him  ever  since  you  have  known 
him;  is  that  correct? — A.  I  have  not  been  trying  very  hard  recently. 

Q.  Up  to  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year? — A.  No;  not  up  to  the  1st 
of  May  of  this  year. 

Q.  Up  to  the  1st— to  the  30th  of  April  ?— A.  Nor  up  to  the  30th  of 
April. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time,  Mr.  Browne? — A.  The  last  communica- 
tion  

Q.  No;  just  give  me  the  date,  up  to  what  time? — A.  I  can't  an- 
swer your  question  that  way. 

Q.  All  right,  we  will  pass  that.  Mr.  Browne,  do  you  remember 
the  election  of  the  United  States  Senator? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Q.  Mr.  Lorimer. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909?— A.  The  26th  day  of  May. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  White  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1909,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  the  United  States  Senator?— 
A.  Will  you  repeat  that  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  the  official  stenographer  read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  Well,  now,  I  can  not  answer  that  question  because — do  you  fix 
the  time  and  place? 

Q.  At  any  time  or  place? — A.  I  don't  know.  The  matter  may 
have  been  referred  to  between  us,  I  can't  tell  you. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  White  on  the  25th  of  May  at 
any  time  or  any  place;  at  any  time  on  the  25th  of  May  and  at  any 
place  with  reference  to  the  election  of  United  States  Senator? — A. 
I  don't  know ;  the  subject  may  have  been  broached  by  one  or  the  other 
of  us,  I  don't  know.    I  have  no  recollection  on  that  subject. 

Q.  None  at  all;  is  that  correct? — A.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  did  you  go  to  Mr.  White's  room  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  May  or  did  you  send  for  Mr.  White  to  come  to  your 
room? — A.  In  the  St.  Nicnolas  Hotel,  you  mean? 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  I  did  not  know  where  Mr.  White's  room  was. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you.  Did  you  send  for  him  or  go  to  his  room 
on  the  24th  of  May? — ^A.  I  did  not  go  to  his  room  and  I  didn't  send 
for  him. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  come  to  your  room  ? — A.  And  he  did  not  come 
to  my  room,  that  I  have  any  recollection  of. 

Q.  Now,  1  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
May  did  you  send  for  him  ?  Did  you  ^o  to  his  room  or  did  he  come 
to  your  room  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  the  25th  of  May,  1909? — A. 
I  wish  you  would  put  those  not  so  involved.  If  you  will  ask  me  one 
question  at  a  time  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.  I  will.  Did  vou  send  for  Mr.  Browne  to  come  to  your  room — 
Mr.  White— at  the^St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  the  25th  of  May,  1909?— A. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  White  come  to  your  room  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1909?— A.  He  might  have. 

Q.  At  any  time  on  the  night  or  evening  of  the  25th  of  May,  1909, 
did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  White  with  reference  to  voting  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  On  the  night  or  the 
25th  of  May  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
while  it  is  possible  that  that  subject  may  have  been  broached  by  one 
or  the  other  of  us  to  the  other,  I  have  no  independent  recollection 
now  of  having  even  seen  Mr.  "White  that  night. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  have  such  a  conversation? — A. 
Have  what  conversation? 

Q.  Any  conversation  with  -reference  to  the  election  of  United 
States  Senator  with  Mr.  White  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  May? — 
A.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  did  not  casually  meet  Mr.  White  some- 
where on  the  night  of  the  25th  day  of  May,  and  that  subject  of  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer  was  not  casually  broached  by  one  or  the 
other  of  us,  because  I  do  not  know ;  it  may  have  been  and  it  may  not ; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  remember  meeting  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  Mr. 
White  in  the  hallway  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  a  night  or  two  nights 
before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  No;  it  was  a  longer  time 
before  than  a  night  or  two  nights. 

Q.  On  the  night  that  you  did  meet  them  in  the  hallway  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  did  you  have  any  discussion  with  either  one  of  them 
with  reference  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator?— A.  Neither  of  them  was  in  a  condition  to  discuss  that. 

Q.  Both  were  drunk  weren't  they? — ^A.  No;  Mr.  Beckemeyer  was 
not  drunk,  Mr.  White  was;  Mr.  Beckemeyer  had  been  drinking  so 
that  he  showed  it  plainly.    Mr,  White  was  badly  intoxicated. 
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Q.  And  then  you  told  Mr.  White  to  go  to  his  room,  did  you? — 
A.  I  did  not  tell  him  so.     Mr.  White 

Q.  Well,  that  is  an  answer. — A.  Well,  pardon  me  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  answer  this. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  the  witness  should  answer  it 

A.  Mr.  White  was  speaking  very  loud,  talking  very  loud  and  Mr. 
Beckemeyer  was  listening.  It  was  late;  it  was  between  12  and  1 
o^clock  at  night.  I  paused  a  moment.  One  of  them,  I  presume. 
spoke  to  me  or  I  did  to  them,  and  I  suggested  that  it  was  a  bad  time 
for  them  to  be  in  the  hall  in  that  conoition  talking  in  that  way  and 
that  they  had  better  go  to  bed.    I  then  went  on. 

Q.  That  was. the  entire  transaction? — ^A.  That  was  the  entire 
transaction. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Beckemeyer  about  it  that 
night? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Or  with  Mr.  White?— A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  White 
about  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  if  at  all? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  long  it  was  before  the  day  of  the  election,  but  it  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  a  week. 

Q.  That  is  a  week  prior  to  the  26th  of  May? — ^A.  It  may  have 
been  two  or  three  days  less  than  a  week,  and  it  may  have  been  a  day 
more  than  a  week. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  sometime  between A.  A  number  of  days 

before. 

Q.  Between  five  and  ten  days? — A.  No;  it  was  not  ten  days. 

Q.  Five  and  eight  days? — ^A,  Well,  it  might  have  been  eight;  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  fixed  eight  yourself? — A.  Yes,  I  know;  but  I  don't  think 
it  was  that  long;  it  may  have  been. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  less  than  five  days,  too,  might  it  not! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  not? — ^A.  No.  ' 

Q.  When  did  you  become  active  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? — 
A.  'What  do  you  mean  by  "  active?  " 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  become  active  in  endeavoring  to  have  Mr. 
Lorimer  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate? — A.  ^ell,  again,  I  say, 
what  do  you  mean  by  "  active?  " 

Q.  Well,  you  tell  me  what  you  did  with  reference  to  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  candidacy,  if  anything? — A.  Very  well.  I  think,  probably, 
two  weeks  or  more — it  might  have  been  three — ^before  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer,  another  member  in  the  house,  a  Republican,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Lorimer's,  came  to  me  and  broached  the  subject  of  i£r. 
Lorimer's  election,  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  about  it; 
wanted  to  know  how  many  of  my  boys^  as  he  put  it,  or  my  fellows, 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  told  him-  at  the  time  that  it  was  a 
matter  I  had  not  considered  at  all.  I  told  him  that  things  had  gotten 
in  a  condition,  owing  to  the  len^h  of  the  deadlock,  that  a  good  many 
of  them  were  willing  to  do  anytning  within  reason  in  order  to  end  the 
condition.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  speak  for  anybody  but  myself, 
and  that  as  for  myself  I  could  not  tell  him  whether  I  would  he  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  or  not  because  I  had  not  considered  it  and  I  would  have 
to  think  it  over.  That  was,  as  I  say,  possibly  three  weeks  before  the 
election. 
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Q.  And  might  have  been  as  late  as  two  weeks  before? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  state,  a  moment  a^,  that  two  weeks  or  possibly 
three  weeks  before? — ^A.  I  may  have  said  so,  but  I  do  not  recall  now 
that  I  used  that  expression  in  just  that  way.  I  think  it  was  between 
two  and  three  weeka. 

Q.  Now,  then,  was  Mr.  Shannahan  the  first  man  that  spoke  to  you 
about  it  ? — ^A.  No 

Q.  Well,  who  was  it? — ^A.  Wait  a  minute.  I  think,  before  this 
man  came  to  me 

Q.  Well,  who  was  this  man? — A.  Wait  a  minute;  pardon  me. 

Q.  No;  I  want  the  man's  name  so  we  will  know  who  you  are 
talking  about? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  more  than  one  question 
at  once. 

Q.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  man's  name? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  answer. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  I  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  came 
to  you? 

Senator  Bubbows.  The  question  you  are  answering  is:  What  you 
did,  if  an^^hinff,  with  relation  to  his  election.  The  reporter  will 
read  the  ori^neU  question. 

^The  origmal  question  was  read.) 

A.  I  was  about  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Austrian,  that 
on  second  thought  I  think  that  before  this  man,  to  whom  I  referred, 
came  to  me  about  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Shannahan  one  day,  when  we 
were  sitting  in  the  house  after  the  house  had  adjourned,  and  we  were 
discussing  what  was  going  to  result  from  the  deadlock,  and  deplor- 
ing the  condition,  I  believe  he  did  suggest  something  about  Mr. 
Lorimer  as  a  possibility ;  but  it  was  a  mere  passing  suggestion,  and 
did  not  result  in  any  discussion. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  did  not  make  any  impression  on  your  mind  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  didn't  make  sufficient  impression  to  have  you  consider  him? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  answered  all  of  that  question  you 
desire  to  answer? — ^A.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  you  answer 
that  question  in  full. — A.  Now,  I  answered  this  man  that  came  to 
me  in  that  way,  and  he  came  to  me  in  my  room  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
in  the  evening,  by  appointment  made  by  himself,  and  started 
answering  him  m  the  way  that  I  have  stated.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  at  that  time  give  him  any  answer  even  for  myself,  much  less  for 
the  men  that  he  called  "  my  boys,"  or  "  my  fellows,"  but  that  I  would 
later  if  he  wanted  me  to. 

Senator  Gamble.  This  conversation  is  subseauent  to  the  one  to 
which  you  referred  as  having  occurred  with  Mr.  Shannahan? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Shannahan  was  the  first  conversation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  this  conversation  was  between  two  and  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  26th  day  of  May,  1909  ? — ^A.  That  is  my  distinct 
recollection.    I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  it. 
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Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  minute.  Have  you  given  your  entire 
answer  to  that  question  ? — A.  All  that  transpired  that  I  can  think  of 
now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  with  whom  you 
had  the  conversation? — A.  Edward  Shurtleff. 

Q.  He  was  the  speaker  of  the  house,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  after  this  conversation  with  Mr.  ShurtleflF  did  you  con- 
sider the  proposition  which  he  had  made,  or  suggestion? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  gave  it  very  serious  thought? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  talkea  it  over,  did  you,  with  vour  constituency,  or 
your  "fellows,"  as  you  call  them? — ^A.  Well,  first,  before  I  tried  to 
Influence  any  ieml4,  or  before,  rather,  I  di8^uss«f  it  with  any  mem- 
her,  I  discussed  it  with  myself  and  some  of  the  members  and  some  of 
my  friends  outside  of  the  legislature  to  see  what  I  would  do  myself. 

Q.  And  then  when  did  you  make  up  what  you  would  do  yourself; 
when  did  you  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  you  would  do  your- 
self?— ^A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  that,  but  I  think  possibly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  weeks  before  his  election. 

Q.  That  is,  within  a  week  after  your  talk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  about  a  week? — ^A.  Yes;  I  don't  know  as  I  did;  it 
was  a  short  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Lorimer  up  to  that 
time;  that  is,  two  weeks  before  the  election,  with  reference  to  his 
candidacy  ? — A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  I  will  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Austrian,  that  I  never  knew  Senator  Lorimer  except  to  see  him  and 
by  reputation ;  a  mere  passing  acquaintance^  that  is,  hardly  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance,  prior  to  possibly  the  expiration  of  the  first  third 
of  the  session. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  that  up  to  the  time  that  you  say  you  made 
up  your  mind  to  be  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  which  you  say  was  about  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  did  you  have  any  talk  with 
Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  subject  of  his  candiaacy  for  United  States 
Senator? — ^A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  made  up  your  mind  and  after  your  talk  with 
Mr.  Shurtleff  ana  wedts  or  lew  days  of  consideration  by  yourself, 
did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer  with  reference  to  his  can- 
didacy?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  for  the  first  time? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Cant  tell  us  how  soon  after  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  be 
with  him  that  you  had  a  talk  with  him? — ^A.  No;  because  I  did  not 
notify  him  first. 

Q.  Who  did  you  notify  first? — ^A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  gave 
Mr.  Shurtleff  an  answer. 

Q.  And  then  how  soon  after  you  had  given  Mr.  Shurtleff  an  an- 
swer, did  you  have  your  first  talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  subject? — 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  a  week  before  the  26th  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I 
am  not  going  to  guess. 

Q.  Ten  days  before  ? — A.  I  am  not  going  to  guess  at  it. 

Q,  You  can  not  give  any  recollection  how  long  afterwards? — ^A.  I 
can  not,  because  the  time  was  not  long  enough,  and  I  can  not  say  a 
day  or  two  days  or  what. 

Q.  It  was  two  weeks? — ^A.  I  can't  give  you  any  intelligent  answer. 

Q.  You  can  tell  us  that  you  met  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  Mr.  White  in 
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the  hallway  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  some  days,  as  you  said,  before 
the  24th  day  of  May?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  you  can  not  tell  ns  what  time  you  had  your  first  talk 
with  Mr  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  can  not,  but  I  caA  tell  you  this  much  that 
it  was  after  I  had  the  talk  with  Mr.  Shurtleff,  after  I  considered  the 
matter  myself.  My  opinion  is,  and  best  judgment  is,  that  it  was  after 
I  had  given  Mr.  Shurtleff  his  answer  and  it  was  some  days  after  that ; 
that  is  my  best  recollection  now. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  was  some  days  after  that  it  must  have  been  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  or  less  of  the  26th  of  May  ? — ^A.  I  would  think  so. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  Mike  Link  about  voting  for  Ifr.  Lorimer, 
didn't  you? — A.  Why,  I  approached  him  on  the  subject. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Link  had  told  you,  didn't  he,  that  he  had  beaten  you  to 
it;  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  talked  to  him  first,  didn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  his  language,  but  I  do  remember  of  his  saying  to  me  that 
he  was  committed  to  Senator  Lorimer  and  was  going  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Lorimer  Had  asked  him  whether 
he  had  any  influence  with  you? — ^A.  Bepeat  the  question,  please? 

Mr.  AusTKiAN.  Bead  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  He  may  have,  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Link  was? — • 
A.  No;  I  csn^t  tell  you  that. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  then,  we  come  back  to  the  time  that  you  had 
your  first  conversation  with  Mr.  Lorimer.  You  had  tten  made  up 
your  mind  to  be  with  Mr.  Ijorimer,  had  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  told  Mr.  Shurtleff  of  that  fact,  hadn't  you? — ^A, 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  told  Mr.  Lorimer  of  that  fact? — ^A.  Conditionally. 

Q.  There  was  a  condition  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  was  that  condition,  sir? — A.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff, and  I  stated  afterwards  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  that  I  would  not  consent 
to  having  a  single  one  of  the  Democratic  votes  that  I  had  any  influ- 
ence with,  cast  for  Senator  Lorimer,  unless  his  election  was  an  as- 
sured thing.  That  I  would  not  have  those  votes  cast  away  absolutely. 
I  told  him  and  I  told  them  both  that  I  should  rely  upon  their  words, 
their  words  us  men,  to  see  to  it  that  no  roll  call  was  started  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  for  senator  until  enough  votes,  all  told,  were 
secured. 

Q.  Will  you  say  if  I  understood  your  answer  correct.  The  condi- 
tion which  you  imposed  to  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  that 
no  Democrat  whom  you  had  any  influence  with  would  vote  for  Mr. 
LfOrimer  for  United  States  Senator  until  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff had  assured  you  upon  their  honor  as  men  that  they  had  enough 
votes,  together  with  your  votes,  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer ;  is  that  correct  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Wherein  is  it  wrong? — ^A.  Because  I  was  not  delivering  votes. 
I  told  them  that  no  one  would  with  my  consent.  I  did  not  carry 
around  those  votes  in  my  pocket,  Mr.  Austrian.  But  I  told  them 
that  none  of  them  would  be  cast  with  my  consent  until  that  time. 

Q.  Was  your  consent  asked  whether  or  not  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers could  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Was  what? 

Q.  Was  your  consent  asked?— A.  I  was  consulted,  or  consulted 
myself  with  every  one  of  the  men  that  did  vote  for  him.    No;  I  will 
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take  that  back.  Not  with  every  one.  There  was,  perhaps,  oh,  may  be 
30  or  35  per  cent  of  them,  possibly,  I  did  not  see  personally  at  all, 
but  that  other  members  that  were  with  me  in  the  movement  saw  for 
me  or  took  it  upon  themselves  to  see. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  White? — ^A.  Yes;  I  spoke  to  Mr.  White 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Beckemeyer? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  explain  how 
I  saw  Mr.  White,  if  you  care  to  hear  it. 

Q.  We  will  come  back  to  it. — ^A.  All  right. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Beckemeyer  about  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — 
A.  I  think  I  was  given  to  understand  by  some  one  that  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer was  for  Mr.  Lorimer  and  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  I  became  in  doubt  on  the  matter,  and 
that  I  spoke  to  him  about  it.     Now,  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him  about  it  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May, 
didn't  you,  right  when  the  joint  assembly  was  about  to  convene? — A. 
I  think  I  spoKe  to  him  about  it  the  day  before,  first,  if  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me. 

Q.  Didn't  you  speak  to  him  about  it  on  the  morning  oi  the  26th  of 
May,  after  the  jomt  assembly  had  convened? — ^A.  Possibly  I  asked 
him  that 

Q,  Did  not — ^I  be^  your  pardon. — ^A.  Possibly  I  asked  him  at  that 
time  if  he  had  experienced  any  change  of  heart  or  if  he  was  going  to 
vote  for  him, 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Alschuler,  Mr.  Browne,  the  D^nocratic  member 
from  Aurora,  inform  you  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer, and  didn't  he  bring  Mr.  Beckemeyer  up,  and  did  not  Mr. 
Beckemeyer  come  up  or  you  go  to  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  ask  him  with 
reference  to  it? — A.  That  is  possible. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Charley  Luke? — ^A.  What  about;  voting  for 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Shephard  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Joe  Clark  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  oh,  yes ;  did  you  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this 
time  the  reason  I  answered  saying  I  could  not  tell  you  when  I  spoke 
to  Senator  Lorimer  first  about  being  for  him  is  because  that  after 
the  determination  had  been  made  on  my  part  to  be  with  him,  and  I 
had  spoken  to  a  considerable  number  of  my  people  about  it  and  had 
been  told  how  many  there  were  others  that  were  going  to  vote  for 
him,  from  that  time  on  the  meetings  between  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
myself  and  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  a  number  of  others  were  quite  fre- 
quent, but  I  can  not  tell  you  just  when  they  started,  nor  I  could  not 
tell  you  the  date  of  eacli  one. 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Browne.  Thev  started  approximately 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  election? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  fix  the 
time,  Mr.  Austrian,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  election,  not 
many  days,  that  those  meetings  started. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  say  from  five  to  eight  days;  is  tliat  your  recol- 
lection of  it?  All  I  want  is  your  best  recollection. — ^A.  Well,  now, 
if  I  was  giving  you  my  best  judgment  as  to  when  I  first  spoke  to 
Senator  lorimer  personally  about  the  matter,  I  would  say  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  week* 

Q.  A  week? — ^A.  Somewhere 
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.  Q.  What — and  then  you  conferred  with  him  frequently,  did  you 
not? — ^A.  Oh.  yes. 

Q.  Every  aay  ? — ^A.  I  presume  every  night.  The  conferences  were 
at  night  mostly.    Every  night  during  the  stay  in  Springfield. 

Q.  Yes.  And  those  conrerences  lasted  some  hours,  didn't  they? — 
A.  Sometimes  they  did,  and  sometimes  there  were  a  dozen  of  them 
in  an  evening. 

Q.  And  you  kept  Senator  Lorimer  posted  as  to  your  movements 
with  reference  to  his  candidacy,  did  you? — ^A.  We  all  kept  each 
other  posted,  just  as  any  other  campaign  committee  would  da 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  kept  him  posted  as  to  your 
movements  with  reference  to  his  candidacy? — A.  I  have  answered 
that. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  keep  him  posted? — ^A.  We  all  kept  each  other 
posted. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator,  as  to  what  you  were  doing  toward 
furthering  his  candidacy? — ^A.  I  presume  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  from  time  to  time  who,  if  anyone,had  pledged  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  to  you  ? — A.  Well,  now,  as  to  whether  I  went 
over  the  list  and  told  him  specifically  the  ones  at  an^  one  time,  I 
can't  tell  you.  I  presuine,  however,  that  I  did,  but  I  did  assure  him, 
I  did  finallv  assure  him  that  there  would  be  30  Browne  Democrats 
vote  for  him. 

Q.  That  is,  you  gave  him  that  assurance? — A.  I  gave  him  the 
assurance  that  that  would  be  the  fact  upon  the  best  information  that 
I  could  gather. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  did  you  have  a  list  of  those  80  Browne 
Democrats? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  list? 

Q.  I  mean,  did  you  have  a  tabulation  or  record  of  the  80  Browne 
Democrats  who  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  presume 
I  had  several  tabulations,  because  I  went  over  them  repeatedly  and 
repeatedly  and  some  I  saw  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  But  you  know  whether  you  had  a  list  of  the  bunch  you  checked 
oflf,  the  Browne  Democrats,  whom  you  agreed  or  said  to  Mr.  Lorimer 
would  vote  for  him  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  I  told  you  I 
presume  I  had  several  such  lists. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  whether  you  had  a  list? — A.  I  told  you 
I  presumed  I  had  several  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know ;  not  your  presumption,  but  if  you  have 
any  knowledge  on  the  subject? — ^A.  I  nave  no  distinct  recollection 
of  any  particular  tabulation. 

Q.  "But  you  have  a  recollection  of  a  tabulation? — A.  I  certainly 
had  tabulations  of  them. 

Q.  And  one  of  those  tabulations  was  in  a  book,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  them  in  a  memorandum  book  that  you  checked 
oflf  from  time  to  time? — ^A.  I  had  no  memorandum  book. 

Q.  No  book  of  any  kind  in  which  vou  kept  this  list  of  Browne 
Democrats  who  were  going  to  vote  tor  Mr.  Lorimer?— A.  I  may 
have  had  one  of  the  legis — I  may  have  had  one  of  the  little  handy 
reference  legislative  books  containing  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  their  places  of  residence,  and  other  information,  such 
as  is  useful  to  the  men  there  in  the  house. 
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Q.  Mr.  Brown,  when  did  you  start  to  ascertain  and  round  up, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  these  thirty  Browne  Democrats  whom 
you  later  told  Mr.  Liorimer  would  vote  for  him? — ^A.  Oh.  a  short 
time  after  Mr.  Shurtleff  broached  the  subject  to  me,  a  lew  days 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  did  not  round  them  all  up?  You  started.  When  did  you 
finally  conclude  the  inquiry  or  investigation  or  caucusing  that  re- 
sulted in  that  statement  to  Mr.  Lorimer  that  you  had  thirty  Browne 
Democrats  who  would  vote  for  him? — ^A.  I  never  told  him  I  had 
thirty  Browne  Democrats  that  would  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Well,  thirty  Democrats? — A.  I  never  told  him  I  had  thirty 
Democrats  that  would  vote  for  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? — ^A.  I  told  him  that  according  to  my 
best  information  that  I  could  gather  from  talking  with  the  members 
that  there  would  be  thirty  Browne  Democrats  that  would  vote 
for  him. 

Q.  Well,  all  right.  When  did  you  make  that  statement  to  him?— 
A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  not  later  than  the  24th  of  May 
and  perliaps  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  week. 

Q.  It  was  between  the  24th  of  May  and  the  preceding  week? — tu 
No;  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  not  later  than  the  24th  of  May. — A.  That  is 
right;  but  it  might  have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  week. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  give  us  any  more  definite  information  on  tiiat 
subject? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  that  some  of  those  members  you  saw  only  <Mioe)— 
A.  Some  of  them  I  didn't  see  at  all. 

Q.  Of  the  Browne  Democrats? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  I  never 
spoke  to  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  you  did  not  speak  to  about  it,  of  the 
Browne  Democrats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  Mr.  Abrahams  about 
it;  my  impression  is  I  did  not  speak  to  Mr.  Forrest  about  it.  I  do 
not  tnink  I  ever  spoke  to  J.  Geisgawich  about  it. 

Q,  The  man  Abrahams  is  the  saloon  keeper  who  testified  on  both 
the  Browne  trials,  is  he  not? — ^A.  I  believe  he  is  engaged  in  the 
saloon  business. 

Q.  And  he  testified  in  the  defense  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  did  he 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Geisgawich  is  dead,  is  he  not? — ^A.  I  am  so  informed. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  other  member? — A.  Forrest. 

Q.  Where  does  he  come  from? — A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Wilson  about  it? — A.  What  Wilson? 

Senator  Burrows.  Pardon  me.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well 
to  close  his  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  yes;  pardon  me.  I  thought  he  had  finished. 
It  is  my  mistake. — A.  1  may  have  spoken  to  George  Hilton  about  it; 
I  am  not  certain;  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  I  did  not.  I  say  1 
spoke  to  Charles  Luke  about  it;  I  do  not  think  I  did;  I  think  he 
spoke  to  me  first  about  it,  having  heard  of  the  movement,  and  I  think 
he  was  the  first  one  that  spoke  to  me  first,  rather  than  me  speaking  to 
him;  that  is  my  rectJlection. 

Q.  Mr.  Luke  Is  the  man  who  put  in  nomination  Lawrence  Stringer, 
wasn't  he,  for  United  States  Senator  on  the  Democratic  side? — K.  I 
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believe  so.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  spoke  to  Mr.  McGuire  about 
it ;  I  may  have.  I  do  not  think  I  spoke  to  Edward  Murphy  about  it. 
And  there  are  a  number  of  others. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anyone ^A.  And  the  reason,  I  will  say  to  you 

this,  the  reason  I  did  not  speak  to  them  was  not  at  all  because  I  was 
not  after  their  vote  or  not  because  I  was  not  desirous  of  getting  them 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  but  it  was  because 

(At  this  point  Senator  Heyburn  retired  from  the  committee.) 
they  were  approached  and  spoken  to  about  the  matter  either  at  my 
request  or  otherwise  by  lieutenants,  if  you  please,  or  associates  of  mine 
in  the  management  of  that  side  of  the  nouse,  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  or  closer  to  them  than  myself. 

Q.  Now,  among  those  lieutenants  was  Robert  E.  Wilson,  wasn't 
he? — ^A.  No;  the  closest  men  to  me  were  Anton  J.  Surmack,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee,  and  my  roommate,  and  John 
Wardell ;  those  two  men  were  closer  to  me  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  your  lieutenants,  wasn't  he! — 
A.  No. 

Q,  He  was  not? — ^A.  No. 

Q,  Did  he  make  a  trip  to  St.  Louis  for  you  ? — A.  For  me  ? 

Q,  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  go  at  your  request  ? — ^A.  No  ,sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  as  your  substitute? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that! 

Q.  Well,  because  you  could  not  go. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  know  that  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  St.  Louis  on 
the  16th  or  15th  day  of  July,  1909,  don't  you  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  you  were  to  have  been  there,  don't  you? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  to  have  been  there  at  all? — ^A.  No;  I  regretted 
that  I  could  not  be  there ;  I  would  have  gone,  but  I  was  not  wefi,  with 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  go  at  your  suggestion,  dictation,  or 
direction,  did  he? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  know  if  he  went  at  your  direction,  would  you 
not  ? — A.  I  think  I  would.    I  wasn't  as  much  out  of  my  mind  at  the 

time. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  write  to  various  members  of  the  legislature 
who  were  at  St.  Louis  on  that  day  that  you  were  sorry  that  you  could 
not  get  there,  because  you  had  ptomaine  poisoning? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't,  eh? — A.  No.  1  wrote  to  one  or  two — ^I  wrote  to  one 
or  two,  possibly  more,  but  I  don't  think  so,  regretting  the  fact  that 
I  could  not  be  there  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Because  you  had  ptomaine  poisoning? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  at 
the  time;  I  was  just  recovering;  I  was  just  able  to  be  up  around.  I 
went  home — I  think  I  went  home  to  Ottawa,  my  home,  that  night;  I 
am  not  sure  whether  that  night  or  the  next  day. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  I  desire  to  ask  you  again  if  Mr.  Wilson  did 
not  see  some  of  the  minority  Browne  faction  with  reference  to  getting 
the  votes  for  Lorimer? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Didn't  he  rei)ort  to  you  the  men  whom  he  had  seen? — ^A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it. 
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Q.  Will  you  say  that  he  did  not? — ^A.  No;  because  of  this,  if  you 
will  pardon  me.  In  all  probability  there  were  some  members  that 
were  seen  by  a  dozen  of  us,  or  I  will  say  a  half  dozen  of  us,  one  after 
another,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  who  saw  each  one  and  who  did  not- 

Q.  Now,  these  80  that  you  have  mentioned  as  being  the  ones  whom 
you  notified  Mr.  Tjorimer  with  respect  to,  I  would  uke  to  have  you 
call  those  off  and  give  us  the  names  of  those  30  men? — ^A.  Well,  I  will 
do  my  best.  I  may  make  an  error;  it  won't  be  much  of  a  one. 
Emanuel  Abrahams.  Pardon  me  if  I  check  them  as  I  go  along,  so  I 
mav  know. 

d,.  All  right. — ^A.  J.  R.  Allison,  George  W.  Alschuler,  H.  J.  C. 
Beckemeyer.  Now  pardon  me.  Did  you  say  a  list  of  those  that  I 
notified  Jfr.  Lorimer  that  I  had? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  tell  you 

Q.  The  30? — A.  I  understand;  I  told  you  a  while  ago  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  ever  enumerated  the  list  to  Senator  Lorimer. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  the  list  you  had  in  mind  of  the  30  Democrats, — 
A.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  ask — ^I  got  the  names  and  I  was  looking  at 
my  list — I  got  Abrahams,  but  I  did  not  get  two  or  three  others. 

A.  Allison,  Alschuler,  Beckemeyer,  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  Anton  J. 
Cermak,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  James  H.  Corcoran,  J.  H.  De  Wolf,  Martin 
J.  Dillon,  Micnael  Fahey,  Edward  D.  Forrest,  A.  M.  Foster,  J.  Geisga- 
wich,  Thomas  Gorman,  John  Griffin,  George  Hilton,  Edward  J. 
Murphy,  P.  F.  Murray,  Henry  A.  Shephard,  B.  F.  Staymates,  P.  J. 
Sullivan,  John  D.  Walsh,  John  C.  Wardell,  Robert  E.  Wilson.  I 
missed  one  somewhere ;  that  is  29. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  White. — ^A.  Tes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  Mr.  Browne 

Senator  Burrows.  Pardon  me  until  I  ask  him  a  question.  You 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilson? — ^A.  Eobert  E.  Wilson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? — ^A.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne,  I  now  desire  to  ask  you  whether  you 
spoke  personally  with  reference  to  this  subject-matter,  with  reference 
to  getting  any  one  of  these  30  men  whose  names  you  have  mentioned, 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Whether  I  did  what? 

Q.  If  you  spoke  to  any  one  of  these  30  men.  barring  yourself,  mak- 
ing 29,  with  reference  to  getting  any  one  or  these  men  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand you. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Did  you  ask  Abrahams  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer  ? — ^A.  Mv  recollection  is  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Allison  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  think 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Alschuler  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Tes; 
I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  vou  ask  Mr.  Beckemeyer  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A. 
Tes;  I  spoKe  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Cermak  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  No;  I 

didn't  have  to ;  I  told  Mr.  Cermak 

'  Q.  You  have  answered  it. — ^A.  Well,  I  haven't  answered  it. 

Q.  Wdl,  you  say  "  No ;"  that  is  an  answer. 
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Senator  Burrows.  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
answer. 

Mr-  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  disposition  to  cut  the  wit- 
ness there,  but  if  he  says  "  No  "  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  us 
a  conversation. 

A.  I  am  not  trying  to  give  the  conversation,  but  "  No  "  is  not  an 
intelligent  answer  to  the  question,  from  my  standpoint. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  witness  ought  to  be  permitted  to  answer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well,  go  ahead. — ^A.  No;  I  told  Mr.  Cermak 
as  soon  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  entertain  the  view 
or  the  movement  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  told  Mr.  Cermak  how  I 
felt  about  it  and  Mr.  Cermak  immediately  agreed  with  me  and  said, 
well,  he  heartily  indorsed  it  and  said  he  would  be  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
if  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  candidate.  Anyhow,  that  is  as  I  understand 
it  now,  as  I  recall  it.  He  had  a  personal  re^rd,  a  friendship,  for 
some  reason  or  other  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  something;  I  don't  recall  now 
about  the  origin  of  it. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Shurtleflf  had  spoken  to  you  you  had 
no  personal  regard  or  anything  of  the  sort  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  had 
you  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  had. 

Judge  Hanbct.  He  said  Mr.  Cermak. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  putting  another  question.  I  said,  up  to  the 
time  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  spoke  to  you  you  were  not  with  Mr.  I^or- 
imer? — ^A.  There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Shurtleflf's  conversation  to 
cause  any  affection  to  bud  or  blossom  in  my  system. 

Q.  There  were  no  fruits  and  flowers  in  that  conversation  t — A.  No ; 
nor  any  music. 

Q.  But  there  were  fruits  and  flowers  and  music  in  other  transac- 
tions you  had  with  Mr.  White? — A.  You  would  have  to  be  more 
specific  about  it  than  that. 

Q.  In  your  trips  with  Mr.  White  there  were  fruits,  flowers,  and 
music,  weren't  there? — ^A.  Perhai)s  to  a  mind  that  had  anything  of  a 
love  of  the  pleasant  things  of  life  perhaps  there  were  music  and 
flowers,  and  perhaps  that  would  be  the  understanding  with  such  a 
person. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  referring  to  the  trips  that  you  made  with  Mr. 
White  across  the  lake  that  you  yourself  referred  to  as  having  fruits, 
flowers,  and  music? — ^A.  Noj  I  aid  not  see  any  fruits  and  flowers. 

Q.  Well,  flowers  and  music? — ^A.  Music  and  flowers. 

Q.  Well,  flowers  and  music  I  put  it. — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not, 

Q.  That  was  not  a  poetic  trip,  was  it? — A.  Part  of  it  was  very 
poetic;  yea 

Q.'  You  did  not  look  at  it  as  one  of  the  thin^  that  would  elevate  a 
uature  who  looked  only  to  the  high  ideals  of  life,  did  vou,  after  you 
returned  from  your  tnp? — ^A.  I  looked  at  it,  a  part'oi  it,  as  being  a 
very,  very  pleasant  trip. 

Q.  You  referred  to  it  with  reference  to  hell,  didn't  you,  when  you 
wrote  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  "  after  the  hell  we  have  had  ?  " — ^A.  The  vaca- 
tion whidi  was  not  comprised  in  that  trip,  and  what  I  referred  to  in 
what  you  speak  of  now  had  reference  more  accurately  and  in  fact 
really  to  a  time  preceding,  about  twenty- four  hours  preceding  or  a 
a  day  preceding  the  lake  trip,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  White  was  concerned, 
a  day  or  two,  two  or  three  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  lake  trip. 
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Q.  And  on  these  lake  trips,  Mr.  Browne,  there  were  considerable  of 
those  things  that  men  do  not  refer  to  as  the  higher  ideals  that  you 
have  just  tried  to  impress  us  with;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  did  you  see  Mr.  Clark? — ^A.  Where? 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  asking  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer — Joe 
dark? — A.  I  think  that  I  did;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  J.  H.  De  Wolf  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A-  Yes; 
I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Griffin — John,  I  think  it  is — John  Griffin? — 
A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  asked  John  Griffin  or  whether  another  per- 
son asked  him  for  me.  I  know  that — well,  I  don't  know ;  my  impres- 
sion is  he  spoke  to  me  about  it.  Afterwards  I  presume  I  spoke  to 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mike  Link  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  I 
broached  the  subject  to  him,  and  he  replied  as  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  That  he  had  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer  direct,  didn't  he? 
He  said  he  had  beat  you  to  it,  didn't  he  ?— A.  I  don't  recall  the  terms 
he  used,  but  he  informed  me  that  he  had  already  committed  himself 
to  Senator  Lorimer. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  Mr.  Lorimer — or  did  he  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  had  asked  him  whether  or  not  he  had  any  influence  with 
I^e  O'Neil  Browne? — A.  He  may  have,  as  I  have  told  yon,  and  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Charles  Luke  to  vote  for  Mr,  Lorimer? — ^A.  My 
recollection  is  that  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  first. 

Q.  And  then  you  spoke  to  him  about  it  second,  didn't  you,  or  after- 
wards?— A.  Well,  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Robert  E.  Wilson  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I 
do  not  recall  whether  I  did  or  whether  he  knew  of  the  movement 
and  simply  commenced  to  discuss  it  with  me ;  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Charles  A.  White  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

(Senator  Heyburn  returned  and  took  his  seat  with  the  committee.) 

A.  Well,  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  I  broached  the 
subject  to  Mr.  White.  The  reason  I  was  hesitating  then,  I  was  try- 
ing to  fix  the  place  where  I  had  this  talk  with  him.  I  am  not  sure. 
my  recollection  is  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  lobby  of  the  St! 
Nicholas  Hotel  in  the  daytime  or  early  evening — I  think  in  the  day- 
time. I  broached  the  subject  to  him,  and  Mr.  White  informed  me 
at  that  time,  in  substance,  that  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer; 
that  he  had  told  Mr.  Lorimer  so  himself;  that  he  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Lorimer  amout  it,  and  he  told  me  why  he  was  going  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  talk  you  have  had  with  reference  to  his  voting 
for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  Well,  now^  I  can't  say  as  to  that.  I  presume 
that  between  that  time  and  the  time  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  it  is 
very  possible  that  Mr.  White  may  have  broached  the  subject  to  me, 
or  rather  the  matter  may  have  been  mentioned  between  us  not  onoe, 
but  more  times  than  once.    I  don't  know,  I  have  no  recollection  of  itl 

Q.  That  is  between  the  24th  and  26th  of  May ;  is  that  correct  ? — 
A.  I  don't  say  that.  I  say  between  the  time  1!  first  spoke  to  Mr. 
White  about  it,  and  the  time  of  Senator  Lorimer's  election,  it  is  very 
possible,  in  fact  it  is  probable,  that  the  matter  was  mentioned  betweoa 
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Q.  Well,  didn't  you  just  tell  us  that  the  first  time  that  you  talked 
to  him  on  the  subject  was  within  a  couple  of  days  prior  to  Mr. 
Lorimer's  election? — ^A.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  read  back,  Mr.  Keporter. 

(Question  and  answer  read  as  follows:  "Q.  Did  you  ask  Charles 
A.  White  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Well,  a  few  days  before 
Mr.  Lorimer's  election  I  broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  White.") 

The  Witness.  Now,  was  I  right  or  wrong? 

Q.  A  few  days.  When  would  you  say  that  few  days  was? — ^A.  I 
can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  days? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  it  was  less 
than  a  week,  how  much  less  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  every  conversation  you  ever  had  with 
Charles  A.  White  from  a  few  days  before  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  on  this  subject? — ^A.  I  have  told 
you  all  I  can  remember;  the  only  conversation  that  I  have  any 
recollection  of. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  Then  that  is  every  conversation  you  recall  you  ever 
had  with  Mr.  White? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  one  1  have  any  distinct 
recollection  of  at  this  time,  but  I  have  not  told  you  all  of  that  conver- 
sation. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  the  rest  of  it.  I  thought  you  had. — ^A.  He  said 
to  me  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  friend  of  organized  labor;  that  is,  that 
he  had  that  reputation,  and  he  was  told  so  by  men  prominent  in 
labor  circles ;  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  come  up  from  a  street-car  man 
himself  and  that  he  was  one  and  that  he  felt  very  kindly  toward 
him.    That  was  in  substance. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  conversation? — A.  Oh,  I  presume  not,  but  that 
is  all  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  conversation  you  ever  had  with  Mr.  White 
on  that  subject  that  you  can  recall  ? — ^A.  That  I  now  have  any  recol- 
lection of. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  were  you  in  St  Louis  on  the  21st  day  of 
June,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  members  of  the  Icmslature  did  you  meet  in  St.  Louis  on 
that  day?— A.  I  met  Harry  Shephard — or  Henry  Shephard,  prop- 
erly speaking;  we  knew  him  as  Harry  in  the  House — ^Henry  Shep- 
hard ;  I  met  Michael  S.  Link ;  I  met,  I  think  I  met,  Mr.  Beckemeyer ; 
I  met  Charles  Luke.  I  had  somewhat  of  an  impression  that  I  met  Joe 
Clark  there,  but  Joe  says  that  I  didn't,  and  I  think,  after  thinking 
it  all  over,  I  think  Joe  Clark  is  right;  I  do  not  think  I  saw  him 
there. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  recall  now. 

Q.  Let  use  see  if  I  get  it  right.  Beckemeyer,  Shephard,  Link, 
Luke,  and,  you  thought,  Joe  Clark? — ^A.  No;  I  say  that  was  my  first 
impression ;  but  Joe  Clark  is  positive  that  I  did  not,  and,  thin^ng  it 
over,  I  am  satisfied  he  is  correct  and  that  he  was  not  there  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  21st  of  June  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  blow  he  was  down  in  St.  Louis  and  met  Mr.  Wilson 
on  the  16th  of  July  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Wikon  never  told  you? — A.  I  didn't  say  that  Mr.  Wilson 
never  told  me;  he  may  have  told  me. 
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Q.  Well,  what  do  you  say  about  it? — ^A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
him  saying  anvthing. 

Q.  You  donx  recall  whether  you  and  Wilson ^A.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Wilson  on  that  matter  as  to 
who  he  met  specifically. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  where  did  you  meet  these  several  gentlemen,  whom 
you  met  in  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  of  June,  whose  names  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — A.  I  had  a  room  at  the  Southern  Hotel.  I  have  an  idea, 
I  have  an  impression  that  I  met  one  of  them,  possibly  two,  in  the 
lobby.  I  might  have  got  that  confused,  however,  with  another  trip 
down  there,  prior  to  that,  when  I  met  a  number  of  the  southern  Illi- 
nois fellows.    But,  anyway,  I  met  them  in  my  room. 

Q.  You  met  them  in  your  room  at  the  Southern  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  them  there  by  appointment? — ^A.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  them  or  wire  them  or  telephone  to  them  to 
meet  you  there  on  that  day? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  personally 
sent  a  single  notification;  indeed,  that  is  my  recollection;  I  may  be 
in  error  about  that,  but  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  met  them? — ^A.  I  caused  them  to  be  notified, 
yes,  that  I  was  ^oing  to  be  there. 

Q.  At  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  day  of  June? — ^A.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion ;  yes. 

Q.  You  had  met  Mr.  White,  in  Chicago,  at  the  Briggs  House  on 
or  about  the  16th  day  of  June,  hadn't  you  ? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  I  went  to 
Chicago — I  went  to  Chicago  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  and  I  was  in 
Chicago  from  the  16th  day  of  June  until  the  19th  day  of  June.  Mr. 
White  was  there  on  the  13th ;  came  on  the  Idth  and  stayed  until  the 
17th.  Now,  he  was  in  the  hotel  during  that  time,  and  I  give  you 
those  dates,  not  from  any  independent  recollection  of  my  own,  but 
merely  from  consulting  or  looking  at  the  hotel  register.  I  have  a 
recollection  of  his  being  there  along  at  that  time  and  my  being  there. 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  Mr.  White  that  you  were  goin^  down  to  St. 
Louis  after  you  left  Chicago  in  a  few  days? — ^A.  Did  I  tell  Mr. 
White  that  I  was? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  White  here  between  the  13th  and  17th  of  June, 
didn't  you?— A.  Where? 

Q.  In  Chicago,  at  the  Briggs  House. — ^A.  I  did  not  meet  Mr.  White 
until  I  went  there  on  the  16tn. 

Q.  Yes.  And  you  met  him  that  day  or  the  next  day,  did  you 
not? — ^A.  My  impression  is  that  I  met  him  between  the  15th  and  the 
day  that  he  went  away,  the  17th ;  my  impression  is  that  I  met  him 
several  times  in  the  lobby  or  about  the  hotel. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you ;  when  you  met  Mr.  White  at  the 
Briggs  House,  on  the  15th  or  16th  or  17th  of  June,  1909,  did  you  not 
tell  Mr.  White  you  were  going  to  be  in  St.  TjOuIs? — ^A.  No;  nor  any 
other  time  did  1  tell  him. 

Q.  At  no  time  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  friendly  enough  with  him  to  tell  him,  were  you  ? — 
A.  Certainly,  I  was  frienaly  enough  if  I  had  any  occasion  to  relate 
my  business  to  Mr.  White ;  I  might  have  done  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  St.  Louis? — A.  What  is  that? 
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Q.  What  was  your  business  in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  Mj  business  in  St. 
Louis  was  to  see  these  members  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 

Q.  What  fort — ^A.  Well,  I  came  to  Chicago  in  the  first  place  from 
Ottawa.  I  saw  a  number  of  my  friends  in  Chicago  during  the  few 
days  I  stayed  there.  I  did  not  ^o  directly  to  St.  I^uis  from  there;  I 
went  to  Sprin^eld.  I  had  busmess  before  the  board  of  pardons,  or 
you  can't  say  it  was  the  board  of  pardons,  because  they  were  not  in 
session,  but  with  Mr.  Snively,  who  is  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  par- 
dons, and  some  other  business  at  the  statehouse  that  would  occupy 
some  little  time.  I  left  Chicago  on  the  19th,  went  to  Springfield;  I 
met  a  number  of  my  friends  there ;  I  transacted  mv  business,  what  1 
had  to  transact,  and  then  I  went' to  St.  Louis  from  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  and  took  an  early  train,  my  intention  being  to 
stay  there  two  or  three  days.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  why,  I  don't  know 
as  1  can  make  it  clear  to  you,  if  you  have  not  been  in  the  political 
game  yourself. 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  you  why  you  were  in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  Well, 
then,  I  am  going  to  tiy  to  show  you,  but  I  say  I  don't  know  if  I  can 
make  you  understand. 

Senator  Fbazieh.  Perhaps  the  committee  has  been  sufficiently  in  it 
so  they  can  understand  you. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator,  if  I  overstep  the  bounds. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all  right;  detail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  try 
to  comprehend  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  the  best  you  can. — ^A.  Beg  your  pardon, 
Senator.  Now,  these  men  I  had  sent  those  notifications  to,  caused 
them  to  be  sent  to,  were  all  men  that  had  been  with  me,  stood  by  me 
through  this  session  of  1909,  which,  by  the  way,  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  a  very  stormy  one  for  all  of  us,  and  I  intended  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature  again ;  I  intended  to  run  for  the  minority  leader- 
ship again  if  permitted.  I  intended  to  say  in  the  political  game  if 
permitted.  Furthermore,  there  was  coming  up  almost  immediately 
the  question  of  the  distribution  in  Illinois  of  minority  patronage  from 
the  governor.  Where  the  governor  stood,  whether  with  our  crowd 
or  so-called  Sullivan  crowd,  was  a  mooted  question  and  was  very 
difficult  to  determine.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  my  friends  in 
Chicago  and  discussed  it  with  some  of  my  friends  in  Springfield,  as  I 
now  recall.  And  I  wanted  to  see  the  boys  down  there  to  see  if  any — 
among  other  things — to  talk  the  matter  over  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing we  could  do  to  get  into  the  o;ood  graces  of  Governor  Deneen 
and  land  some,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  these  minority  appointments.  I 
afterwards  saw  Governor  Deneen  along  that  line.  Now,  that  was  my 
object  in  going  to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  that  being  your  obiect,  Mr.  Browne,  you  picked  Mike  Link 
as  a  man  to  talk  it  over  with  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  picked  Mr.  Beckemever  as  a  man  with  whom  to  talk 
that  object  and  purpose  over? — A.  Ifes,  sir. 

Q.  Mike  Link  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  house,  of  your  fac- 
tion, was  he? — ^A.  Mike  Link  was  strong  enough  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  in  the  legislature;  Mike  Link  was  strong  enough  to 
vote  for  me  and  stand  by  me  staunchly  through  the  session.  Mr. 
Beckemeyer  the  same  way.  They  were  strong  enough  to  have  been 
true  up  to  that  time.    They  were  representatives  or  large  const  itu- 
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encies  in  southern  Illinois  and  entitled  to  my  consideration  and  re- 
spect as  such,  and  they  formed  a  part  of  my  working  force,  the  only 
force  I  had. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  they  were  only  six  or  seven  of  the  force  you  had  of  the 
thirty,  weren't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  in  order  to  understand  that 
matter,  you  must  recall  that,  there  were  three  meeting  places  in  Illi- 
nois for  members,  at  least  my  members;  that  was  St.  Louis  for  the 
southern  Illinois  Democrats 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  said  three  places  in  Illinois. — ^A.  That  is  what 
I  said.  Well,  I  should  have  said  in  Illinois;  St.  Louis  for  those  from 
southern  Illinois 

Judge  Hanecy.  St.  Louis  is  not  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Austrian.  We  know  what  you  mean ;  go  ahead,  Mr.  Browne. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  all  know,  but  then  he  was  using  a  word  that 
would  go  in  the  record  here. 

A.  Well,  there  were  three  places,  then,  that  we  used  or  picked  upon 
habitually  by  the  Democrats  for  meeting  places;  that  is,  the  Illinois 
Democrats,  those  from  southern  Illinois  at  St.  Louis;  those  from 
central  Illinois  at  Springfield;  those  from  northern  Illinois  at  Chi- 
cago. Now,  outside  of  Charles  A.  White  and  Joseph  Clark,  tiie  men 
I  met  at  St.  Louis  that  day  were  the  only  ones  ox  my  followers  in 
southern  Illinois. 

Q.  And  you  met  all  those  southern  Illinois  fellows  at  St.  Louis  on 
that  day,  is  that  right,  by  appointment? — A.  I  met  the  four  that  I 
have  told  you  of. 

Q.  What  four,  I  thought  you  mentioned  five! — ^A.  No;  Shephard, 
Link,  Beckemeyer,  Luke.     White  was  not  there,  Clark  was  not  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Clark?— A.  I  did  not  meet  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  At  no  time? — A.  No;  oh,  what  did  you  mean,  at  no  timet 

Q.  No  time  around  the  21st  day  of  June  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  overlooked  Clark,  eh? — ^A,  How  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  you  had  not  conferred  with  that  member  of  your  south- 
em  constituency  ? — A.  Oh,  I  am  satisfied,  although  I  have  no  inde- 
pendent  recollection  of  it,  Mr.  Austrian,  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  White  both  received  a  notification  of  that  meeting  in  some 
way,  but  they  were  not  there. 

Q.  Now,  lilr.  Browne,  what  did  you  talk  over  with  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Luke,  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  and  Mr.  Shephard,  when  you  met  them  at  the 
Southern  Hotel  by  appointment  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  told  you  the  pur- 
pose of  my  going 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  conversation  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  give 
it  to  you. 

Q.  You  can  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  told  to  Mr.  Link,  or  Mr.  Link  said  to 
you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Beckemeyer  or  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer said  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  you  said  to  any  one  of  these  men  or 
any  one  of  these  men  said  to  you  at  that  conference  that  you  had  with 
them  in  the  Southern  Hotel,  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  21st  day  of  June! — 
A.  You  ask  me  if  I  can  detail  any  specific  conversations  there,  in  sub- 
stance or  in  words,  I  say  no ;  if  you  ask  me  what  we  talked  about,  I 
can  tell  you. 

Q.  AVell,  tell  us? — A.  I  have;  just  what  I  went  there  to  talk  abouL 
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Q.  And  nothing  else? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  eke? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  ten  us  the  rest? — A.  Why,  I  remember  we  discussed — 
Mike  Link  and  I  discussed  the  question  of  pacing  horses  for  one 
thing  and  stock,  and  I  remember  that  I  had  the  intention  when  I 
went  down  there  of  staying  a  couple  of  days.  I  had  never  been  in 
St.  Louis  but  twice  in  my  life,  and  I  was  prepared  to  stay  a  couple 
of  days  there  and  visit  in  the  town  if  any  of  them  would  have  stayed 
and  been  a  companion,  or  all  of  them ;  but  none  evinced  any  disposi- 
tion, either  business  matters  or  something  else  prevented,  and  1  left 
that  niffht. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  meeting  with  Mr.  Link  that  you  have  just 
detailed  in  your  room  at  the  Southern  Hotel? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell 
you ;  they  w- ere  in  and  out.  We  were  there  around,  all  of  us  together, 
several  hours,  I  presume. 

Q.  How  long  was  Mr.  Shephard  in  your  room  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell 
you  that. 

Q.  How  long  was  Shephard  in  your  room  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me — it  seems  to  me  that  Shephard  was  the  last 
man  I  saw  with  me;  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  or  the  time  Shephard  spent  with 
you  ? — A.  Oh,  no ;  there  was  nothing  that  would  fix  that  m  a  man's 
mind  in  a  multitude  of  events. 

Q.  If  Shephard  said  he  was  with  you  five  or  ten  minutes,  would 
you  say  his  statement  was  correct? — -"A.  I  would  say  Shephard  was 
mistaken. 

Q.  You  would  say  he  was  there  much  longer? — ^A.  Now,  I  think 
the  first  person  I  saw  that  day  was  Shephard ;  that  is  my  recollection. 
I  think  Beckemeyer  came  to  the  room  while  Shephard  was  there, 
and  I  think  Beckemeyer  left  while  Shephard  was  there.  Now,  this 
is  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  it  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but 
that  is  my  recollection,  and  I  would  say  that  Shephard  was  there  con- 
siderably longer  than  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  And  Beckemeyer  left  while  Shephard  was  there;  is  that  your 
recollection  ?—  A.  That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  you  know  that  Joe  Clark  was 
there  and  had  his  feet  cocked  up  on  the  radiator  in  your  room  while 
Beckemeyer  was  in  the  room  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  recollection  of  Joe  Clark  being  in  the  room  at  all  ? — ^A.  Not 
that  day. 

Q.  Not  that  day?— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  day,  on  or  about  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  St. 
Nicholas — I  mean  the  Southern  Hotel? — ^A.  No;  nor  in  the  month 
of  June. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  month  of  June.  Nor  in  the  month  of  July  ? — A.  If 
he  was,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  how  long  would  you  say  that  Mr.  Luke  was  in 
your  room? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  now.  Charley  Luke  was 
in  and  out.  I  think  Charley  Luke,  probably  from  the  time  I  first 
saw  him  until  he  disappeared  finally,  I  did  not  see  him  again,  I  pre- 
sume, perhaps  about  three  hours. 

Q.  Between  the  times  you  saw  him,  or  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  he 
was  in  the  room? — ^A.  From  the  time  I  saw  him  until  the  last  I  saw 
him. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  how  long  he  was  in  the  room? — ^A.  I  can  not 
tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  can  not  ? — ^A.  I  say  he  was  in  and  out. 

Q.  Was  Charley  Luke  in  a  sober  condition  that  day? — A.  Yes; 
Charley  Luke  was  sober.  I  won't  say  that  Charley  Luke  was  not 
taking  a  drink  occasionally,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
or  not,  but  Charley  liuke  was  pober. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  rather  boisterous  that  day,  Mr.  Browne  ? — ^A.  No.  * 

Q.  Very  quiet,  was  he? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  Charley  was  never  quiet; 
Charley  was  a  sociable,  brilliant  young  fellow. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  Beckemeyer — one  of  the  reasons  Bec^e* 
meyer  gave  you  for  leaving  your  room  that  day  was  because  Charley 
Luke,  as  he  was  referred  to,  was  drinking  a  good  deal,  and  Becke- 
mever  said — Beckemeyer  left  on  that  account? — A.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no. 

Q.  Well,  Browne  would  not  leave  either? — ^A.  Well,  Browne  was 
not  drinking. 

Q.  Well,  Browne  would  not  leave  on  that  account? — ^A.  Why,  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  when  I  am  host. 

Q.  You  were  host  that  day  ? — ^A.  Why,  apparentlv. 

Q.  Well,  jou  know,  not  apparently? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  if  Beckemeyer  says  you  gave  him  $1,000  on  that  day,  is 
that  correct? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Beckemeyer  lies,  does  he  ? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  say  that 

Q.  Well,  if  he  says  that,  and  you  say A.  No;  I  do  not  think 

Beckemeyer  lies.  When  a  man  has  made  that  statement,  Mr.  Aus- 
trian, after  having  been  put  through  what  he  was,  I  do  not  consider 
that  he  lied;  and  when  he  has  to  stick  to  it  thereafter,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  I  have  got  a  little  charity 
for  him. 

Q.  You  have? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  pay  Beckemeyer  the  $1,000.  or  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  I 
said  no. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit  that  he  says  he  did  not 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  pay  Link  any  money  that  day? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  if  Link  says  you  paid  him  a  thousand  dollars  he  lies? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  He  does  not  lie,  either? — A.  I  don't  know  but  what  if  I  had  to 
go  through  what  Michael  Link  went  through  in  the  oflBce  of  the  State's 
attorney,  working  under  your  instructions  and  directions,  and  the 
paper  you  represent,  I  do  not  know  but  what  if  it  had  been  absolutely 
false  1  would  have  fallen  for  it  myself,  and  would  have  been  wiUins 
to  do  most  anything  in  order  to  get  to  my  home  and  family,  if  I  had 
one. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  that  speech  that  you  have  just  made A.  That 

is  not  a  speech. 

Q.  You  have  made  under  oath,  haven't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  has  one  counsel  to  represent  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  any  instruc- 
tion or  direction  ever  made  by  me  to  any  public  official  in  the  county 
of  Cook  at  any  time? — A.  I  know  it  came  out  during  the  trial  of  my 
cases  that  you  were  the  attorney  for  the  Tribune  Company,  and  that 
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you  drew  up  the  Tribune  contract.  Whether  or  not  that  is  correct  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  or  have  you  ever 
heard  that  I  participated  in  any  degree  other  man  the  drawing  of 
the  contract  in  question? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  From  your  lawyers,  eh  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Well,  from  whom? — ^A.  Why,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  general 
comment  all  over  Chicago. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  have  put  people  through  the  same  ordeal 
yourself,  haven't  you,  that  you  have  referred  to,  as  Link  and  Becke- 
meyer  have  been  put  through? — A.  Not  only  I  have  not,  Mr.  Aus- 
trian, but  I  do  not  think  a  parallel  case  exists  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Q.  You  have  browbeaten  lawyers  who  have  tried  cases  against 
vou  for  years,  haven't  you,  or  endeavored  to,  sir? — ^A.  Not  to  my 
Knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  often  gone  so  far  as  to  browbeat  lawyers  that  they 
have  shot  at  you  down  in  your  home  town,  haven't  they  ? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Conway  protected  himself  against  your  on- 
slaught with  a  revolver,  didn't  he? — ^A.  Never. 

Q.  And  he  never  shot  at  you  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  And  never  had  any ^A.  The  only  shooting  or  altercation 

that  he  ever  engaged  in  in  his  life  was  when  a  man  who  was  properly 
outraged  started  for  him  with  a  revolver,  and  the  man  did  not  get  his 
revolver  as  quick  as  Conway  got  up  the  alley. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  a  party  to  that  transaction? — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  was. 

Q.  And  Conway  never  did  shoot  at  you? — ^A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  Or  engage  m  any  altercation  with  you? — A.  No — oh,  alter- 
cation? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  Ottawa  he  has  not  had  an 
altercation  with. 

Q.  And  you  are  included  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  firowne,  you  are  known  as  one  of  the  bad  men  of  Ottawa, 
aren't  you  ?—rA.  Why,  the  vote  at  the  primaries  doesn't  show  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  the  votes  at  the  primaries  cost  you? 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  minute. 

A.  I  would  be  willing  to  answer. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  think  that  is  proper? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think  that  is  proper,  neither  do 
I  think  the  remark  of  the  witness  is  proper. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne,  you  know  that  Link  and  Beckemeyer 
testified  that  it  was  only  after  they  had  been  indicted  for  perjury 
'    '  they  told  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  transactions  they  had 
•  you,  you  know  that? — ^A-  No;  I  don't  know  that. 

You  have  been  reading  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  taken 
re  this  committee,  have  you? — A.  No,  sir. 
You  have  been  in  attendance  here  almost  continuously  for  the 
four  or  five  or  six  days,  haven't  you? — A.  I  haven't  been  near 
building  until  last  Monday. 

.  Well,  to-day  is  Thursday ;  that  is  the  last  four  days. — ^A.  Mon- 
afternoon. 
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Q.  And  you  have  been  constantly  in  attendance  since  then,  haven^ 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  been  constantlv  in  town  most  all  of  the  time, 
with  the  exception  of  running  in  ana  out  of  town  upon  three  occa- 
sions since  this  inquiry  started  and  for  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  Tending  to  show  what? — A.  Tending  to  show  nothing,  just  to 
show  my  whereabouts. 

Q.  Mr.  Browncj  did  you  know  that  Wilson  was  going  to  St. 
Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  advised  you  of  that  fact? — ^A.  He  advised  me  of  it  him- 
self. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  Before  he  went 

Q.  Sent  you  a  telegram?— A.  No;  I  was  in  Chicago,  as  I  told  you, 
and  had  been  for  a  week,  sick  with  ptomaine  poisoning,  at  the  Bn^gs 
House.    I  was  just  up  and  around  and  in  a  very  weak  condition. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  I  went  home  that  night.  I  am  not  sure  as 
to  that. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  you  have  been  intending  to  go — ^you  had  intended 
to  go  to  St.  Louis  with  Wilson? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not  intend  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  go  to  St  Louis?— A.  No;  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  going  to  St.  Louis  until  practically  the  time  that  he  went. 

Q.  Well,  he  went  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  July,  didn't  he? ^A.  I 

can  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

Q.  You  have  no  remembrance  of  the  time  ? — ^A.  I  know  it  was  in 
there  somewhere. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  understand  you.    Whea  did  you  reach  Chicago  ? 

A.  When? 

Q.  In  July?— A.  In  July. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Well,  now,  I  would  have  to  think.     I  am  not  sure 

whether  I  went  back  to  Chicago  on  the  night  of  the  14th ^baok  to 

Ottawa  from  Chicago  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  July  or  the  15th 
of  July,  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  when  Wilson  left  Chicago  for  St  Louis? ^A.  No. 

My  knowledge  of  the  testimony  on  the  two  trials  of  my  case  would 
indicate  to  me  that  he  went  down  there,  I  think,  on  the  14th 

Q.  The  14th  of  July?— A.  I  would  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  left  Chicago  when  for  Ottawa?— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  on  the  dav  he  left  for  St.  Louis  or  the  next  day. 

Q.  Either  the  day  he  left  for  St  Louis  or  the  day  after?— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  saw  Wilson,  did  you  leave— when  did  you  see 
Wilson  before  he  left?— A.  Well,  my  recollection  is  that  I  saw  him 
that  day  that  he  left. 

Q.  And  you  knew  he  was  going  to  St.  Louis?— A.  I  knew  it  a 
short  time  before  he  went  that  he  was  going. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  "  a  short  time,"  the  same  day,  or  "  a  short 
time,"  a  few  days  before? — A.  No,  no,  no;  my  recollection,  my  best 
recollection  is  that  I  did  not  know  it  until  that  day. 

Q.  That  day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  discuss  it? — A.  No;  I  have  tried  to  refresh  my 
recollection  as  to  whether  I  know  the  purpose  of  his  going  to  St. 
Louis  before  he  went,  or  whether  he  told  me  after  he  came  back,  I 
can  not  be  sure  about  it 
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Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  disclosed  why  he  went  before  he 
went  or  not? — A.  I  knew  he  was  going  down  there  to  see  the  south- 
ern Illinois  members,  I  knew  he  was  going  down  there  to  see  the 
southern  Illinois  members,  but  whether  or  not  he  disclosed  to  me 
before  he  went  his  exact  purpose,  or  whether  he  did  that  after  he 
returned,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whom  he  was  going  to  see  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? — A.  The  southern  Illinois  members. 

Q.  The  same  ones  you  mentioned  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
•  Q.  Including  White? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Clark? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ones  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  his  purpose  was  in  going  there? — A.  I 
know  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  tell  you? — A.  He  told  me — now,  in  order  to 
'  make  it  clear  to  you,  Doctor  Allison  had  spoken  to  him,  and  I  guess  to 
one  or  two  others  about  the  advisability  of  giving  me  a  banq[uet. 
Now,  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  just  how  I  am  concerned.  I  am  senous 
about  it,  Mr.  Austrian,  of  giving  me  a  banq[uet  there  in  Ottawa  or 
Chicago,  one  place  or  the  other,  and  only  giving  invitations  to  the 
Democratic  members  that  belonged  to  my  crowd.  I  had  frowned 
upon  that  proposition,  upon  the  theory  that  it  still  further  divided 
the  two  factions  of  the  Democrats,  and  still  more,  prevented  any 
amalgamation  of  them  in  the  future.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
anything  of  the  kind  done.  He  took  the  matter  in  hand  himself. 
He  told  me  there  before  he  went,  or  after  he  went,  that  his  purpose 
in  going  to  St.  Louis  was  to  see  these  men  and  discuss  the  matter  with 
them. 

Q.  The  banquet? — A.  Yes;  now,  that  is  what  he  told  me,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  talked  it  over;  he  told  me  they  had  left  it  with 
him  to  do  as  he  and  the  fellows  in  the  north  end  of  the  State  saw 
best. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  if  Mr.  Wilson  was  going  to  St.  Louis  to  talk 
over  the  question  of  giving  a  banquet  for  you,  why  should  you  be 
present  at  the  time  that  matter  was  discussed? — A.  There  would  be 
no  reason  in  that  that  would  warrant  my  being  there;  on  the  con- 
trary, modesty  would  suggest  that  I  would  not  be  there;  but  as  I 
explained  to  you  a  little  while  ago,  the  object  of  my  visit  down  there 
with  them  in  June,  his  going  down,  my  being  at  Chicago  at  the  time, 
I  would  have  gone  down  with  him  well  enough,  in  order  to  see  them 
get  in  touch  with  the  men. 

Q.  You  just  saw  them  less  than  three  weeks  before? — ^A.  That  is 
very  true. 

Q.  You  had  seen  them  on  the  21st  of  June  ? — A.  I  used  to  see  the 
boys  up  in  Chicago  every  week,  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  You  used  to  come  to  Chicago  every  week  or  two? — A.  Not  al- 
ways; sometimes  I  did,  sometimes  a  month,  sometimes  a  week,  maybe 
every  week  for  several  weeks. 

Q.  But  Chicago  was  the  place  where  you  made  your  headquarters, 
wasn't  it? — ^A.  No,  no,  no. 

Q.  You  had  never  been  to  St.  Louis  before  you  went  there  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1900,  had  you? — A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  often?— A,  I  had  never  been  there  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  session  of  1909,  of  that  year,  rather,  I  had  never — well,  it  was 
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not  that  year;  I  was  there  a  little  bit  before  the  session  of  1909 
opened. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  time,  isn't  it? — ^A.  It  was  the  ooly  time 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  only  been  in  St.  Louis 
once  or  twice? — A.  Twice. 

Q.  In  your  life? — A.  Twice  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  21st  of  June,  1909  ? — A.  Twice  to  my  recollection, 
unless  just  before  the  session  opened. 

Q.  In  December  or  November,  1908? — A.  Yes.  And  once  after  I 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature,  but  several  years  before  when  an 
investigating  committee  went  down  there. 

Q.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  those  are  the  only  two  times? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  may  have  been  there,  but  those  are  the  only  two. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  with  these  gentlemen,  Shephard,  Link, 
Clark,  Luke,  and  all  the  fellows  you  mentioned,  and  Wilson,  con- 
tinuously, from  the  4th  day  of  January — ^when  I  say  continuously,  I 
mean  every  day  up  to  the  5th  day  of  June  ? — A.  The  4th  day. 

Q,  The  4th  day  of  June,  1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  saw  them  on  the  21st  day  of  June  tor  the  pur- 
pose  ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  talking  politics  in  the  Southern  Hotel? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  gone  there  again  on  the  15th  day  of  July, 
would  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  busy,  practicing  lawyer  down  in  the  central 
part  of  Illinois,  weren't  you? — A.  Well,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
my  law  practice  has  not  been  helped  very  much  by  my  political  aspi- 
rations and  doings  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  were  a  busy  lawyer,  that  is,  a  busy  lawyer  in 
Ottawa,  111.,  weren't  you? — A.  Good  ior  the  country  law  practice. 

Q.  One  of  the  best,  isn't  it,  in  Illinois? — ^A,  No. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  when  Wilson  went  down  there,  you  knew  that  he  was 
going? — A.  I  told  you  about  that. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  I  want  you  to  say,  that  you  did.  And 
then  you  saw  Wilson  there  immediately  before  he  went,  when  he  dis- 
closed the  purpose  of  his  visit,  or  after  he  came  back,  when  he  dis- 
closed the  purpose  of  his  visit,  is  that  correct? — A.  He  either  dis- 
closed it  beiore  he  went  or  after  he  came  back  before  I  knew  of  it 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  only  purpose  of  his  visit  was  the  giving  of 
the  banquet  to  you? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  What  other  purpose  did  he  have? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  only  purpose  that  he  disclosed  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  write  to  AVhite  on  the  16th  day  of  July 
that  you  were  awfully  sorry  that  you  were  unable  to  be  with  him 
yesterday  forenoon  in  St.  Ix)uis? — A.  Because  it  was  true. 

Q.  You  were  sorry  to  be  with  Wliite ;  is  that  rigl^t  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  though  the  only  purpose  of  the  visit,  so  far  as  you  knew, 
on  the  16th  day  of  July,  when  you  wrote  that  letter,  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  discussing  the  banquet  for  you?— A.  That  was  not 
the  purpose  I  would  have  seen  White  for. 
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Q.  What  would  you  see  White  for? — A.  The  same  thing  I  went 
down  there  before,  simply  a  political  gathering  with  my  adherents. 

Q.  That  is  all.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  if  these  gentlemen  saw  Mr. 
Wilson,  did  you  meet  them  after  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis — ^that  is, 
Shephard,  or  Clark,  or  Link,  or  Luke? — ^A.  I  saw  Wilson  every  once 
in  awhile. 

Q.  Not  Wilson;  I  say  Shephard  or  Clark.  Did  you  meet  Shep- 
hard after  he  met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  16th  day  of  July? — A. 
Let  me  see  if  I  understand.    Did  I  meet  Shephard  in  St.  Louis? 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Shephard  after  his  visit  with  Wilson  ? — ^A.  Now, 
let  me  see.    Oh,  yes ;  I  have  met  Shephard  since  that  time  frequently. 

Q.  You  met  hmi  at  the  special  session,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  I  met  him 
at  the  special  session ;  yes,  and  I  met  him  down  at  St.  Louis  at  the 
Democratic  convention  on  the  19th  of  this — ^the  19th  of  September; 
I  think  it  was  the  19th. 

Q.  And  you  met  the  other  various  members  who  met  Wilson  in 
St.  Louis,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  have  met  them  all  since ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  any  of  them  their  visit  with  Wilson 
in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  have  no  independent  recollection  of  having 
done  so. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  you  never  discussed  with  them? — ^A.   * 
No;  it  is  not.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection;  did  you  or  did  you  not  discuss 
it? — ^A.  I  have  no  recollection  on  it. 

Q.  White  never  told  you  that  Wilson  gave  him  any  money  down 
in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  White  never  told  me? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  White  never  told  me  that  anybody  gave  him  any 
money. 

Q.  Did  White  discuss  with  you  his  visit  in  St.  Louis  in  July? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  after  that  visit  in  July  with  Wilson  that  you  and  White 
made  some  trips  across  the  lake,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  No,  Mr.  Austrian; 
that  it  not  putting  it  correctly. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  maKe  the  trip? — ^A.  You  are  right  as  to  the 
date.  Mr.  White  was  notified  to  go  sdong  with  myself  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  upon  the  lake.  I  did  not  go  with  White ;  Mr.  White  went 
with  myself  and  the  friend  of  mine  on  the  lake. 

Q.  Well,  now,  then,  put  the  question  again.  It  was  after  White's 
visit  to  St.  Louis? — A.  You  mean  Wilson's. 

Q.  No,  no ;  White's  visit  to  Wilson  at  St.  Louis  that  you  and  White 
made  trips  across  the  lake;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  what  did  you  mean  when  you  said  to  White 
in  your  letter  to  him  of  the  16th  day  of  July,  1909,  that  you  hoped  he 
is  fairly  prosperous?  Hadn't  he  been  prosperous  prior  to  that 
time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  He  had  not  been? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  He  had  been  just  the  opposite,  hadn't  he? — ^A.  No;  White  had 
deplored  tiie  fact  that  he  was  going  back  to  St.  Louis  without  a  job, 
and  we  had  discussed  in  a  general  way — ^first,  I  told  him  I  had  writ- 
ten to  the  street-car  people  for  him;  my  recollection  is  that  I  told 
hiT"  I  would  do  what  I  could  toward  securing  him  a  job,  toward 
helping  him,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  could  I  did  it;  tried  to  get  him  a 
job,  and  that  was  my  effort  from  the  time  the  session  closra — ^to  try 
and  do  something  to'  help  him. 
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Q.  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  asking  you  that,  Mr.  Browne.  Did  you  ever 
write  a  letter  for  Mr.  White  inquiring  with  reference  to  a  position  or 
otherwise  after  the  15th  day  oi  June,  1909? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  went  to  Chicago,  or  came  to  Chicago  rather,  and 
I  think  I  saw  Senator  Lorimer  upon  two  different  occasions,  and  I 
saw  Mr.  Monaghan  upon  one  occasion.  I  saw  some  other  friends  of 
mine,  and  I  met  several  friends  to  secure  a  job  for  Mr.  White,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  the  one  you  know  of. 

Q.  The  one  embodied  m  the  correspondence  introduced  in  evi- 
dence?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  street-railway  company.  Did  you  inter- 
cede, as  you  put  it,  for  White  with  the  street-car  company  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  July,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time,  so  far  as  you  know,  AVhite  was  not  only 
not  prosperous,  but  just  the  opposite? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No;  I  don't  know 
that. 

Q.  He  had  borrowed  money  from  you,  had  he  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  the  15th  day  of  July  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  asked  for  money? — A.  No. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  Not  of  me. 

Q.  Not  of  you? — A.  Wait  a  minute.    Up  to  the  15th  day  of  July? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  borrowed  money? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Once. 

Q.  And  he  had  never  paid  it  back,  had  he? — A.  Yes;  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  Mr.  ^Vhite  handed  that  back  to  me  at  another  time  that 
we  were  at  the  Brings  House  at  the  same  time,  in  the  month  of  July ; 
that  is  my  impression  that  he  paid  it  back  to  me. 

Q.  He  paid  it  back? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  but  you  had  seen  him  only  once  since  the  legisla- 
ture adjourned  up  to  the  15th  day  of  July,  had  you  not? — A.  Now, 
let  me  see.  I  only  saw  him  before  the  month  of  July,  in  the  time 
intervening — well,  the  15th  of  June,  16th  and  17th  of  June.  Now,  I 
can  tell  you  if  you  will  let  me  refer  to  some  memoranda  when  the  next 
time  was  that  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Certainly. — A,  (Witness  refers  to  memoranda.)  This  is  merely 
a  transcript  oi  the  Briggs  House  transfer  book. 

Q.  Just  look  at  it,  and  just  give  me  an  answer  without  reading. — 
A.  I  am  going  to  do  that.  I  was  in  Chicago  again,  from  the — ^be- 
tween the  10th  and  27th  day  of  July,  and  I  saw — and  Mr.  White  was 
there  between  the  22d  and  27th — and  I  saw  him  during  that  time. 
My  recollection  is  that  is  when  he  paid  that  money  to  me. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  Wilson  meeting  at  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  asked  you  to  get  him  a  job,  hadn't  he? — ^A.  That 
matter  had  been  impressed  upon  me  constantly. 

Q.  And  from  his  talks  with  you,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  July, 
whenever  they  occurred,  you  assumed  that  he  was  not  prosperous, 
didn't  you? — ^A.  Well,  I  assumed  that  he  had  no  property,  and! 
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assumed  that  he  had  no  steady  job,  and  I  did  not  consider  him 
prosperous. 

Q*  Why,  when  he  leftyou  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  June,  1909,  to 
go  back  to  O'Fallon  or  East  St.  Louis,  he  borrowed  $25  rrom  you, 
didn't  he?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  up  to  the  16th  day  of  July  he  had  not  repaid  it,  had  he? — 
A.  No ;  because  I  had  not  seen  him. 

Q.  Well,  he  had  not  repaid  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact? — ^A,  No. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  reason  why;  he  never  offered  to  repay  it? — A. 
When  he  borrowed  that  $26  from  me,  Mr.  Austrian,  in  June,  when 
he  borrowed  that  $26  from  me,  he  did  not  say  to  me  at  that  time, 
and  he  had  not  informed  me  that  he  was  out  of  funds  or  that  he  did 
not  have  funds  at  home ;  he  rather  impressed  me  with  what  he  said, 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  short  of  ready  cash  there  and  did  not  want 
to  borrow  at  the  hotel  desk,  although  he  did  not  say  much.  I  know 
it  struck  me  as  a  mere  temporary  loan. 

Q.  Then  you  thought  he  was  a  man  that  had  money  at  home? — ^A. 
I  thought 

Q.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  down  home  and  get  it? — ^A.  No;  I 
thought  this :  White  was  a  man  without  any  family,  and  without  any 
responsibility,  as  I  knew.  He  was  a  man  that  had  not  been  used  to 
much  money,  he  had  been  a  laborer  on  the  street  cars;  and  he  had 
gotten  a  salary,  postage,  etc.,  amounting  to  practically  $2,050,  more 
than  that,  a  little  more  than  that,  about  $2,100,  from  the  time  the 
session  opened  until  it  closed.  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  had  left 
of  it,  or  anjrthing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  yourself  investi- 
gated and  knew  that  White  had  drawn  all  the  money  coming  to  him 
in  January  or  February,  1909,  for  the  forty-sixth  session  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  to  that — ^you  don't  know? — A.  I  would  like 
to  answer  your  question,  if  you  would  let  me.  At  the  time  you  speak 
of,  when  he  borrowed  this  money  of  me,  and  up  to  the  time  he  com- 
menced writing  me  letters,  asking  me  for  financial  assistance,  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  White's  financial  condition ;  I  had  a  good  meas- 
ure from  the  tkcts  I  have  stated  to  you. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Browne ^A.  Since  that  time  and  after  my 

trials,  it  may  have  been  that  investigations  were  made,  not  by  me,  but 
in  my  interest,  that  have  disclosed  things  to  me  that  I  did  not  know 
before. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  drew  his  $2,050  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1909  ?— A.  Well,  they  all  do  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  "  Don't  you  know  whether  he  did  ?  " — ^A.  It  is 
a  l^slative  practice  to  draw  your  money  there,  but  it  is  not  a  legis- 
lative practice  with  everybody  to  spend  it  all  at  once. 

Q.  Is  it  a  legjislative  practice  to  put  a  man  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  without  their  doing  any  labor  or  service  for  the 
State? — A.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  answer  that  question  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  does  not  see  how  it  is  material. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  in  evidence  here.  Judge  Hanecy  inquired 
and  examined  Mr.  White  for  an  hour  upon  the  putting  of  Sidney 
Yarborough  upon  the  pay  roll  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  a  janitor, 
without  the  performance  of  any  services.  One  hour  he  examined 
Mr.  White  on  it. 
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Judge  Hanect.  That  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
close  relations  between  Yarborough  and  YHiite,  and  that  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  don't  care  what  the  purpose  was;  that  was  the 
evidence.    I  don't  know  what  was  in  counsel's  mind. 

Judjge  Hanecy.  That  was  entirely  collateral. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  counsel's  mind. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  disposition  here  to  conceal  a  single  thinp 
I  have  done,  but  I  do  not  want  to  charge  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  nor 
to  the  legislators  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  something  that  I  do  not 
know  about  specifically  myself. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then,  if  you  don't  know  about  it,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  say  so. — A.  I  know  this,  I  never  have  seen  anybody  perform 
any  very  arduous  physical  labor  at  Springfield,  in  the  statehouse  or 
outside. 

Q.  And  you  never  protested  by  reason  of  that  fact? 

Senator  Frazier.  Either  Bepublican  or  Democrat,  that  is;  there 
are  no  lines  to  be  drawn. — ^A.  1  do  not  think  party  lines  have  been 
drawn  on  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  Mr.  Browne,  did  you  give  Mr.  White,  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  during  the  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  the 
forty-sixth,  any  money  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  that  question? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Bead  it. 

^Question  read.) 

A.  Absolutely  no. 

Q.  At  no  time? — A.  At  no  time. 

Q.  You  never  gave  him  a  $100  bill? — ^A.  No;  nor  a  60,  nor  a  20, 
nor  a  5,  nor  a  10. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  asked  you  for  it,  you  would  not  have  given  it  to 
him  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  would.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  gixeu 
him  100,  Mr.  Austrian,  because  they  are  not  common  with  me. 

Q.  One  hundred  dollar  bills  are  not  conunonwith  you? — ^A.  One 
hundred  dollar  bills  are  not  common  with  me. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  during  the  forty-sixth ^A.  Not  with  me. 

Q.  General  assembly.  I  am  asking  with  you,  with  reference  to  you. 
I  assume  there  are  banks  down  there  that  had  $100  bills? — ^A.  I'hat 
may  be  a  violent  assumption ;  you  can  not  tell. 

Q.  After  the  meetings  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Browne,  that  you  couhi 
not  attend,  that  you  were  very  anxious  to  attend,  the  one  in  July, 
did  you  ever  call  the  southern  Illinois  members  at  St.  Louis  together 
thereafter? — ^A.  In  St.  Louis? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time  ? — A.  No.  sir ;  not  in  St  Loui& 

Q*  And  this  idea  you  nad  of  affain  becoming  a  candidate,  and 
again  desiring  to  be  a  minority  leader,  that  you  say  you  had  in  j'our 
mind  in  June  when  you  met  tnem  there,  the  only  election  you  could 
possibly  be  involved  in,  occurred  in  September  of  1910,  is  that  cor- 
rect?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  fourteen,  that  was  some  fourteen  months  after  that  meet^ 
ing? — ^A.  Yes.  In  order,  however,  Mr.  Austrian,  for  one  to  retain 
any  political  leadership  or  political  alRliation,  at  least,  it  has  been 
my  experience,  it  keeps  you  busy  twenty-four  months  out  of  two 
years. 
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Q.  St.  Louis  was  the  meeting  place  for  the  southern  members  of 
the  legislature,  whose  names  I  have  mentioned? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you  call  them  together  a^in  in  St.  Louis 
aftei*  July,  1909? — ^A.  I  presume  the  only  answer  I  can  give  you  is 
because  no  occasion  arose  that  permitted  me  so  to  do. 

Q.  But  the  two  occasions,  and  the  only  two  occasions  that  have 
ever  arisen,  that  permitted  you  so  to  do  was  in  June  and  July  of  last 

{rear,  within  three — ^within  two  and  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  legis- 
ature  adjourned;  is  that  correct? — A.  I  have  told  you  of  two  times. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  did  not  call  anybody  together  in  July. 

Q.  No;  but  you  said  you  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  met 
them  there  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  acquaintanceship  and  rees- 
tablishing political  relations  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  quarter  to  five.  I  have  one 
or  two  other  subjects  that  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Browne,  and 
one  or  two  letters  that  I  would  like  to  show  him.  I  haven't  them 
here,  and  could  not  finish  with  Mr.  Browne,  any  way. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  at  this  time,  before  the  committee  ad- 
journs, if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  an  independent  suggestion.  I  feel 
almost  as  if  I  was  somewhat  a  defendant.  In  connection  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  I  have  given  Michael  S.  Link  any  money,  I 
would  like  to  show  the  committee  at  this  time  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Link,  and  which,  to  my  surprise,  has  not  gone  in 
evidence,  if  I  am  permitted. 

Jud^  Hanect.  I  prefer  to  have  that  done.  I  have  that  right 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  on  cross-examination. 

The  Witness,  very  well.  The  only  thing,  I  would  like  to  have  it 
go  in  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  objection  is  there? 

Judge  Hanect.  None  whatever.    There  is  the  envelope. 

The  Witness.  I  received  this  letter  from  Michael  S.  Link  in  the 
condition  you  see  it,  the  envelope  with  its  inclosure,  postmarked  on 
the  12th  of  September.  Let  us  see — ^yes;  the  postmark  is  of  the  12tK 
of  September. 

Senator  Gamble.  1909  or  1910  ? 

The  Witness.  1910.  He  dated  the  letter  on  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1910 ;  written  from  his  home  at  Mitchell,  111.,  on  his  legisla- 
tive stationery. 

Judge  Hanect.  Will  you  read  it,  Mr.  Browne? 

The  Witness.  Just  a  moment.     Being  exhibit 

Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  the  official  stenographer,  the  young  lady 
there. 

(Said  envelope  and  inclosure  were  thereupon  marked  "Exhibit 
1-Z,  K.  F.  L.,  10/6/10.") 

■ 

By  Judge  Hanecy: 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  Michael  S.  Link? — 
A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  signature  of  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that? — A.  Michael  S.  Link.  Th*e 
body  of  the  letter  is  in  type. 

Senator  Bubhows.  Well,  now,  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  me  see  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Hand  it  to  Mr.  Austrian. 
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Senator  Bubrows.  Let  Mr.  Austrian  see  it. 

(Whereupon  said  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Austrian.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  I  submit,  I  would  like  to  have  the  chair  see  it 
before  it  is  read  in  the  record,  and  let  the  chair  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  competent. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  connection  with  the  statement  that  I  gave  Michael  link 
$1,000,  or  any  other  sum  of  money,  that  it  is  vital. 

Senator  Burrows.  When  did  you  receiye  this  ? — ^A.  On  the  date 
that  the  envelope  bears  its  date,  September  18.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
opened  it  on  the  date  of  September  18 ;  it  may  have  lain  in  my  c^ce 
for  a  couple  of  days,  but  that  is  the  date  it  was  deposited  in  my 
office. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  date  of  the  envelope? 

Mr.  Austrian.  September  18, 1910. 

The  WrrNESS.  September  18,  1910. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  you  received  it,  of  course,  after  that 
da  te  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  oh,  yes ;  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  received  it  ex- 
actly on  that  day ;  that  is,  that  I  opened  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  it  be  reaa;  you  may  read  iti 

The  Witness.  (Reading:) 

MrrcHKLL,  Iix.,  d.lf. 
Hon.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Ottawa,  III. 

Dear  Lee:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  yonr  oomplete  vindication  of  tlic 
charge  of  bribing  one  Chas.  A.  White  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  don't  believe 
you  made  any  attempt  to  bribe  anyone.  Yon  have  certainly  suffered  this  long 
Bie^e  in  proving  that  some  one  sold  a  He  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

May  you  be  nominated  the  15th,  and  triumphantly  elected  in  Norember;  the 
prayers  of  a  prominent  member  of  my  family  will  be  with  yon. 
Yours,  etc., 

li.  S.  Link. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Will  you  read  the  envelope? 

Mr.  Austrian.  When  you  said  "  9.12,"  that  is  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1910  ? — ^A.  That  is  not  on  there. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  on  the  envelope. 

The  Witness.  On  the  envelope  the  postmark  is  "  Mitchell,  Sept. 
12/1910,  A  M,  111."  «  Hon.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Ottawa,  111.'^  And 
in  the  comer  the  return  mark :  "  Return  in  five  days  to  M.  S.  Link. 
Mitchell,  111."  On  the  back,  postmarked  "  Ottawa,  Sep.  13, 11:30  P, 
1910.  111."    And  two  official  seals,  indicating  it  was  received  unopened^ 

Judge  Hanecy.  Will  you  hand  it  to  the  stenojgrapher? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  conmiittee  will  stana  adjoumed  until  to> 
morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjoumed  until  Friday,  October  7, 
1910,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


VBIDAY,  OCTOBBB  7,   19ia 
SUBOOMMITTEB  ON  PBIVILSOES  AND  BLECnONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  conmiittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournments 
Whereupon   the  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
present:  Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows,  chairman,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gkmble, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn,  Hon.  Thomas  U.  Paynter,  Hon,  Joseph  F. 
Johnston,  and  Hon.  James  B,  Frazier. 
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Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Is  Mr. 
Browne  here? 

Lee  O'Neil  Browne  resumed  the  stand  for  further  examination 
by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  since  the  adjournment  of  this  conmiittee  at  yester- 
day's session,  have  you  read  the  testimonjr  that  you  gave  here  yester- 
day ? — A.  No,  I  can  not  say  I  have  read  it ;  I  glanced  it  over. 

Q.  Will  you  please  keep  your  voice  up  ? — ^A.  I  said  that  1  can  not 
say  I  have  read  it ;  Lglancea  it  over  hurriedly. 

Q.  Within  what  space  of  time  would  you  say? — ^A.  Oh,  I  might 
have  devoted  fifteen  minutes  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  found  it  substantially  accurate,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  found  it  inaccurate? — ^A.  It  was  substantially  inaccurate; 
I  found  a  few  errors  in  it  which  could  creep  into  a  hurriedly  pre- 
pared  

Q.  A  hurriedly  prepared  what,  Mr.  Browne? — A.  A  record,  tran- 
script. 

Q.  Errors  of  the  transcribers,  and  not  of  the  witness? — A.  Why, 
I  would  think  so. 

Q.  But  I  mean,  as  far  as  your  testimony  is  concerned,  you  found 
that  substantially  accurate,  did  you? — ^A.  No;  I  say  I  found  a  num- 
ber of  errors  in  it  that  changed  tne  meaning  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  corrections  you  desire  to  make? — A. 
I  can  not. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  your  testimony,  since  the  adjournment  of  this 
session  on  yesterday,  with  any  counsel  in  this  case? — A.  Not — Judge 
Hanecy,  yesterday,  after  the  adjournment,  called  my  attention  to  an 
expression  which  he  said  I  had  used,  and  I  insisted  I  had  not  used  it, 
and  I  consulted  the  record  to  ascertain,  and  I  believe  I  was  right. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  right  or  not. 

Q.  What  expression  was  it? — ^A.  A  question  you  put  to  me  em- 
bodied the  phrase  "  round  up,"  "  roundinc  up  the  votes,"  and  I  in- 
sisted it  was  embodied  in  your  question  ana  not  in  my  answer.  Judge 
Hanecy  insisted  it  was  in  my  answer.  I  found  out  I  was  correct, 
although  I  answered  your  question  that  contained  it. 

Q.  Judge  Hanecy  has  represented  you  in  these  various  cases  that 
you  have  had  in  Cook  County,  111.,  has  he  not? — A.  Not  on  the  trial 
before  the  jury  in  either  instance.  On  the  matter  of  the  arffument 
of — well,,  the  preliminary  attack  upon  the  indictment  on  the  first 
trial,  Judge  Hanecy  argued  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  the 
federal  question,  before  Judge  McSurely,  and  also  a  matter  of  habeas 
corpus  before  Judge  Scanlan.  Otherwise,  he  did  not  participate  in 
court. 

Q.  But  he  was  one  of  your  counsel? — A.  Well,  I  have  stated  to 
you ; 

Q.  Did  you  consider  him  as  one  of  your  counsel,  and  do  you  still 
consider  hrni  as  one  of  your  counsel? — ^A,  Why,  I  can  not  answer 
that,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Q.  Very  well,  that  is  all. — ^A.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  I 
consulted  him  upon  a  number  of  occasions,  and  still  do,  when  I  feel 
like  it. 

Q.  Mr.  P.  H.  O'Donnell  was  also  one  of  your  counsel,  and  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  trials? — A.  He  was  one  of  the  active  participating 
counsel  throughout  the  entire  case. 
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Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  were  tried  twice  in  Cook  County,  HI.,  were 
you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  told  this  story  or  testi- 
fied in  reference  to  these  matters,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  testified  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  testified  yesterday  with  reference  toyour  trips 
across  the  lake,  or  referred  to  them,  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Why,  men- 
tion was  made  of  it. 

Q.  YHio  made  up  the  party  on  those  several  trips  ? — ^A.  We  started 
on  Sunday — ^let  me  think  a  moment,  please — Sunday,  the  15th  of 
August,  if  I  am  correct  as  to  the  15th,  and  I  think  I  am,  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Zentner,  Mr.  Sturmer,  and  myself,  and  went  across  the  lake 
to  St.  Joe ;  we  went  in  the  morning.  We  came  back  in  the  evening. 
Took  the  night  boat  back  to  St.  Joe ;  Zentner  did  not  go.  We  got  to 
St.  Joe  Monday  morning,  or  Benton  Harbor  more  properly,  and 
came  over  to  St.  Joe  and  stayed  there  during  the  day,  and  came  back. 
I  think,  upon  the  night  boat  Monday  ni^ht ;  stayed  in  Chicago  during 
the  day.  Tuesday  night  took  the  Goodrich  boat,  I  think  it  was,  but 
I  am  not  sure  as  to  that,  for  Muskegon,  (rot  to  Muskegon  Wednes- 
day morning.  Bemained  in  Muskegon,  Lake  View,  and  surrounding 
territory  there  until  the  return  of  the  boat  in  the  evening;  left  Muske- 
gon in  the  evening  of  Wednesday  and  got  into  Chicago  on  Thursday 
morning.  Mr.  Zentner  was  with  us  on  the  trip  to  Muskegon  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  party  on  the  first  trip  to  St.  Joe,  but  he  was 
not  on  the  second  trip  to  St.  Joe. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  the  party  was  enlarged  after  the  first  trip,  was 
it  not  ? — ^A.  No  and  yes,  both.  On  the  first  trip,  Mr.  White  met  some 
parties  on  the  boat  whom  he  introduced  to  both  myself  and  Mr. 
Zentner.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  party,  both  on  the  first  trip  and 
on  the  second  trip,  one  or  them  a  part  of  the  party  on  the  first  trip 
to  Muskegon,  the  other  one,  no. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  when  White  came  to  Chicago,  in  August,  1909,  did 
he  have  any  money? — A.  I  didn't  quite  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  it. 

f  Question  read.) 

A.  Oh,  I  think  so.  He  didn't  ask  me  for  any,  and  he  was  spending 
some  money,  not  much. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  money  for  him? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  but  unless 
you  consider  it  essential,  I  do  not  care  to  relate  that  inciaent. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  money  that  you  kept? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  turn  it  back  to  him,  through  Mike  Gib- 
lin?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  gave  it  back  to  him  yourself? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is,  now  you 
may  be  confused  with  the  two  incidents.  I  borrowed  a  little  money 
£rom  him,  as  I  now  recollect,  during  some  one  of  those  days  on  the 
lake.  After  he  returned  to  Chicago,  owing  to  Mr.  White's  condi- 
tion, either  that  night  or  the  next  day,  and  I  cant  tell  you,  because  I 
had  separated  from  the  party  after  I  got  in  Thursday  morning,  and 
was  attending  to  my  own  affairs,  but  either  that  night  or  the  next 
day,  owing  to  WTiite's  condition,  I  took  some  money  away  from  him, 
and  I  kept  it  until  I  went  home,  or  about  the  time  I  went  home,  and 
I  returned  it  to  him,  not  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  as  I  dia  the 
money  that  I  borrowed.    The  money  that  I  borrowed  from  him  was 
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only  a  little  amount,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  gave  him  that  quite 
a  little  bit  before  I  went  home,  and  gave  him  the  amount  I  took  away 
from  him  just  before  I  went  home. 

Q.  You  say  the  amount  of  money  you  borrowed  from  him  was  a 
"little  bit"  -Will  you  tell  us  how  much  it  was? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think 
somewhere  along — oh,  what  I  am  referring  to  is  something  less 
than — somewhere  along  $20,  or  $25,  or  $30,  or  $35,  somewhere  along 
there. 

Q.  You  say  what  you  are  "  referring  to."  Had  you  any  other 
transactions  from  him  when  you  borrowed  money  from  himf — ^A.  I 
just  told  you  I  took  some  away  from  him. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  much  that  was? — A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  $200  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  say  it  was? — A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  say  you  separated  from  the  party? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  attended  to  your  business? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  spend  that  Thursday  evening? — A.  Now, 
I  was  around  the  hotel — I  was  around  the  hotel  a  part  of  that  even- 
ing.   Whether  I  was  there  all  the  evening  or  not  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Stunner's  and  Mr.  Zentner's  testimony  on  two 
occasions,  have  you  nc^? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  what  they  say  with  reference  to  your  being  at 
the  hotel  that  evening,  don't  you? — ^A.  No;  well,  now 

Q.  Well,  it  is  immaterial. — ^A.  Upon  that  evening  I  don't  recall — 
as  I  recollect 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  the  theater  that  night? — A.  The  night  of- 


Q.  Thursday  night,  that  you  got  home  in  the  morning;  back  to 
Chicago,  I  mean? — A.  I  hardly  think  so,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  the  theater  that  night  with  one  of  the  party 
who  was  on  the  trip  with  you  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  Wilson's  trip  to  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Browne,  you 
have  seen  the  hotel  register  of  the  Southern  Hotel,  indicating  tnat 
Mr.  Wilson  was  there  on  the  15th  of  July,  haven't  vou? — A.  Now, 
Mr.  Austrian.  I  presume  that  I  did,  but  I  have  no  incfependent  recol- 
lection of  looting  at  that  page  of  the  register.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  it  now?  It  is  the  third  signature  from  the 
top  [exhibiting  book  to  witness]. — ^A.  I  see  the  entry  you  refer  to. 

Q.  That,  together  with  the  statements  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Wilson 
with  reference  to  his  leaving  Chicago  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  his 
statements  with  reference  to  having  been  in  St.  Louis,  does  that 
refresh  your  recollection  as  to  the  date  that  you  say  Mr.  Wilson  left 
Chicago  to  go  to  St  Louis? — ^A.  No;  it  does  not  refresh  it  at  all,  be- 
cause I  told  you  yesterday  that  my  impression  was  that  he  left  upon 
the  14th  of  July. 

Q.  And  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  15th  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  you  arrived  home  on  the  same  day,  did  you? — A.  I  told 
you  yesterday  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  went  home  on  the  14th — 
the  day  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  St.  Louis,  as  I  now  recollect — or 
whether  I  went  the  next  day,  and  I  am  not  any  more  certain  now. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Browne,  looking  at' the  letter  that  you  wrote  White 
on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1909,  from  Ottawa,  111.,  will  you  say  that 
you  left  Chicago  after  Mr.  Wilson  left  Chicago  for  St.  Louis  or 
before? — A.  Well,  that  does  not  help  me  out  at  all,  Mr.  Austrian.    I 
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am  still  of  the  impression  that  I  was  yesterday  that  I  left  Chicago 
on  the  14:th.    I  may  not  have  left  it  until  the  next  day. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  wrote  White  the  letter,  Exhibit  4,  dated  at 
Ottawa,  111.,  July  16,  1909  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  it  from  your  home  town,  Ottawa,  did  you  not  ? — 
A.  That  letter  was  written  in  my  home  town  of  Ottawa;  yes. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  not  my  signature  to  it,  but  that  is  easily  ex- 
plained in  this.  Sometimes  when  I  was  in  a  hurry  my  stenographer, 
under  mv  instructions,  where  I  had  a  number  of  letters  I  did  not  wish 
to  wait  to  sign,  my  stenoerapher  would  sign  my  name  for  me. 

Q.  You  dictated  the  Tetter? — ^A.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  letter  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  written  to  White  the  day  after  Wilson  was  in  St  Louis 
and  White  was  in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  was  not  in  St.  Louis  at  all.  I 
presume  Mr.  Wilson  was  there  the  16th.  I  assume  he  was  going  there, 
and  I  think  now  he  was  going  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  in  your  letter  to  White  where  you  say,  "  I 
hope  everything  is  all  right  with  you  and  satisfactory  ? " — A.  I 
meant  what  I  said. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  meant — what  you  said  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  refer  to,  what  did  you  have  in  mind,  whenyou 
said  that  you  hoped  everything  was  satisfactory  the  day  after  White 
was  to  meet  Wilson  in  St.  Louis? — A.  Why,  the  same  as  I  would 
have  in  mind,  Mr.  Austrian,  if  I  would  say  to  you,  "  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Austrian^  I  hope  everything  is  well  with  you  this  morning." 

Q.  Why  did  you  add  that  you  hoped  he  was  "  fairly  prosper- 
ous? " — A.  I  told  you  that  the  word  "  prosperous,"  in  so  far  as  a  man 
can  look  backward  and  analyze  what  he  meant  by  what  he  said  months 
ago,  referred  to  my  hope  that  he  was  getting  alon^  and  that  he  had 
some  temporary  job,  at  leapt,  and  that  he  was  not  m  such  straitened 
circumstances  as  to  embarrass  him  or  deprive  him  of  what  he  needed. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell -this  committee  on  yesterday  that  up  to  the  15th 
day  of  July,  1909,  White  had  not  evidenced  any  signs 'of  poverty  or 
straitened  circumstances? — A.  I  told  vou 

Q.  Now,  you  can  answer  that  yes  or  no.  Do  you  think  you  did  or 
didnt  ?— A.  Well,  in  that  way 

Q.  Answer  the  question. — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  this  committee  that  prior  to  the  16th  of  Aus^st 
you  met  White  in  Chicago,  and  that  you  had  no  idea  that  he  had  no 
means;  that  he  had  gotten  twenty-one  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars, 
or  some  such  amount,  from  his  salarjr  and  legislative  emoluments, 
whatever  they  were,  railroad  fare,  mileage,  etc.,  and  that  he  had 
shown  no  signs  of  lacking  funds  whatsoever  up  to  that  time? — A.  I 
said  part  of  that  and  part  of  it  I  did  not  say.     x  ou  have  edited  it 

Q.  Very  well ;  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question. — ^A.  I  intended  it 
as  such. 

Q.  You  are  a  very  smart  man. — A.  Thank  you;  I  didnt  know  I 
was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  arrangements  or  any  negotiations  or  any 
dealings  that  Wilson  was  to  see  White  upon  or  White  was  to  see 
Wilson  upon  that  would  or  could  have  terminated  satis&ctoiy  or 
unsatisfactory? — ^A.  As  between  Wilson  and  White? 
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Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  reier  to  that  talk  of  a  proposed  banquet  when 
you  wrote  that  letter,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Why,  scarcely,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Q.  That  was  not  in  your  mind  at  all,  was  it? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  said  you  were  making  a  canvass  for  minority 
leader  when  you  were  down  in  St  Louis  in  June,  did  you  not? — A. 
No:  I  didn't  say  that  or  anything  like  it. 

Q.  No.  But  you  said  you  were  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing your  southern  Illinois  constituency,  because  you  noped  to  be  a 
candidate  for  minority  leader  in  the  forty-seventh  general  assembly. 
Is  that  right? — ^A.  I  said  that,  and  I  said  other  things,  and  I  gave  a 
further  qualifying  explanation. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  when  you  were  a  candidate  for  minority  leader  in 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly — ^that  is,  in  December,  1908 — did 
you  ever  yo  to  St.  Louis  and  meist  the  southern  Illinois  members  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  Mr,  Austrian,  without 
referring  to  the  correspondence  that  you  have  here;  but  it  was  some 
time,  as  I  now  recollect,  some  time  in  December. 

Q.  1908?— A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Then  you  met  them  in  December,  1908,  did  you? — A.  Met  who? 

Q.  The  southern  Illinois  members. — A.  Yes;  and  a  number  more 
of  the  southern  Illinois  members  who  did  not  afterwards  form  a 
part  of  the  Browne  faction. 

Q.  Before  you  met  them  on  June  15? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  some  of  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  ever  meet  them  from  June  15,  1909,  down  to 
the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  St.  Louis? — A.  No;  at  East  St.  Louis,  but  not  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  got  to  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  June? — A.  That  is  my  recollection,  and  I  think  that  it  is  correct. 

Q.  Tell  this  committee  how  many  hours  you  were  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis? — A.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  if  you  will  tell  me  what  time 
the  train  leaves  there  in  the  evening.    I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  were  there  from  the  morning  until  the  evening,  were 
you? — ^A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  morning  or  late  afternoon 
that  the  train  left  there.  I  got  in  there  in  the  morning  about  8 
o'clock,  and  went  at  once  to  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Q.  And  then  you  left  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  train,  is  that  cor- 
rect ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  feel  at  liberty  to  call  your  southern  Illinois  con- 
stituency to  go  from  their  homes,  at  their  own  expense,  to  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  on  every  and  any  occasion  that  you  desired  to  meet 
them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  and  I  knew  that  serious  business  mat- 
ters not  preventing,  tiiey  would  come. 

Q.  You  testified  on  yesterday  that  there  was  the  question  of  pat- 
ronage?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Minority  state  patrona^? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  referred  to  state  jobs,  did  it  not,  or  jobs  under  the  ad- 
ministration, the  state  administration,  did  it? — ^A.  It  meant  state 
positions,  offices,  yes. 

Q.  Ana  those  were  to  be  given  out  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
were  they? — ^A,  Yes, 
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Q.  Then  there  was  such  a  thing  as  state  jobs,  even  for  the  minority 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  were  there? — ^A.  We  do  not  usually 
refer  to  them  as  "jobs." 

Q.  That  is  a  very  shocking  word? — ^A,  No;  but  it  has  not  been 
common. 

Q.  What  are  they,  offices? — ^A.  Yes,  or  positions. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  White  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  yours,  I 
believe  you  said,  on  some  occasions? — ^A.  Yes;  Mr.  White  was  a 
staunch  and  strong  adherent  and  supporter  of  mine  all  through  the 
session,  so  far  as  1  knew. 

Q.  mien  for  the  first  time  did  you  notice  any  change,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  support  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — A.  Well,  not  until  the 
first  installment  or  first  section  of  the  special  session. 

Q.  That  was  in  December? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  know,  don't  you,  Mr,  Browne? — ^A.  Why,  I  don't  know 
positively,  Mr.  Austrian,  without  looking  at  the  records. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  your  best  recollection  ? — ^A.  I  have  given  you  my 
best  recollection. 

Q.  In  that  letter,  Mr.  Browne,  did  not  Mr,  White  say  to  you  in 
substance  that  he  had  no  kick  coming,  that  he  had  gotten  out  of  all 
sources  exactly  what  had  been  promised  him,  or  words  to  that 
effect?— A.  Mr.  White?    Never. 

Q.  Yes  or  no  will  answer  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  him  answer,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  a  speech  about  that. 
He  can  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no."    That  is  perfectly  plain  question, 

A,  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  White  did  write  you  in  December,  1909,  didn't 
he? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  He  did  not  write  you  a  letter  in  December,  1909,  that  you  sub- 
sequently characterized  as  a  "blackmailing  letter." — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?— A.  February  27,  1910. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  first  ascertain  that  he  had  written  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Ijorimer? — ^A.  Not  until  the  article  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  the  date  of  April  30,  and  until  I  began  the  preparation 
of  my  defense  did  I  know  or  learn  that  any  such  letter  haa  been  writ- 
ten to  Senator  Lorimer. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  received  this  so-called  blackmailing  letter  of 
Febniary,  1910,  did  you  then  reply  to  Mr.  White,  or  seek  out  Mr. 
White,  or  send  Mr.  White  any  word  with  reference  thereto? — ^A. 
That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  did  not  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  I  oelieve  you  stated  yesterday  that  your  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  passing  acquaintance  up  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  third  of  the  session  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly.    Is  that  correct? — A.  I  think  that  is  accurately  stated. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  the  first  third  of  the  session  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  terminated  about  in  March,  1909,  did  it,  or  February, 
1909? — A.  Yes;  along  in  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  if  Mr.  Lorimer  in  his  speech,  which  is  part  of  the 
record  in  this  case,  says  that  "I  became  very  intimate  with  him," 
I'eferring  to  you,  "  several  years  ago,  during  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature," was  that  statement  correct  or  incorrect? — ^A.  Well,  now. 
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from  my  standpoint,  no;  it  may  be  entirely  correct  from  the  stand- 
point of  Senator  Lorimer.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  acquaintance  in 
1909  I  looked  upon  Senator  Lorimer  as  moving  in  a  diiferent  sphere 
than  myself,  a  good  deal  higher  plane.  I  did  not  class  myself  on  an 
eaual  with  him  politically  and  I  looked  to  him,  in  a  measure,  from 
aiar.  I  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  I  knew  him.  I 
had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  him,  but  I  was  not  on  such  terms 
with  him  that  I  could  go  to  him  and  say  "  Senator,  so  and  so,"  or 
"  thus  and  so  " ;  it  was  a  mere  speaking  acquaintance. 

Q.  Why^  didn't  you  testify  yesterday  that  it  was  hardly  a  speak- 
ing acquamtance? — A.  No,  I  did  not;  I  told  you  that  it  was  a 
casual  speaking  acquaintance. 

Q.  Then  if  the  transcript  shows  that  you  said  that  "  I  never  knew 
Senator  Lorimer  except  to  see  him  and  by  reputation,  a  mere  pass- 
ing acquaintance,"  that  is  hardly  a  speaking  acquaintance.  Is  that 
correct  or  incorrect? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  That  is,  using  the 
term  "  hardly,"  there  I  would  interpret  that  expression  to  mean  just 
what  I  now  mean,  that  it  was  a  mere  passing  acquaintance^  with  no 
intimacy  at  all  from  my  standpoint. 

Q.  Yes.  Mr.  Browne,  that  acquaintance,  however,  ripened,  did  it, 
from  the  first  third  of  the  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  the 
forty-sixth,  down  to  May  26,  1909? — A.  Well,  it  began  becoming 
more  intimate  from  along  the  very  first  of  the  session,  and  I  will 
explain  to  you — and  yet  not  anything  more  of  a  friendly  way  for 
a  while,  eitner — and  I  will  explain  to  you  if  you  care  to  have  nie. 

Q.  We  will  get  that  later;  I  want  to  know  the  fact. — A.  That  is 
all  I  want  to  ten  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  when  this  intimate  acquaintance,  if  one  existed, 
was  formed  between  you  and  Mr.  Lorimer;  time  I  want,  days  or 
months. — A.  Well,  I  say  that  the  acquaintance,  so  far  as  becoming 
acquainted  was  concerned,  an  intimacy  was  concerned,  began  increas- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  opening  of  the  session,  beeauhie  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session — nearly  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
1909— down  to  its  close.  Senator  Lorimer  was  there  a  great  deal  of 
the  time,  a  thing  that  he  had  never  done  during  any  previous  session 
in  which  I  was  serving  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Q.  But,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  your  acquaintance  with 
Senator  Lorimer,  up  to  the  time  that  his  name  had  been  suggested 
as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  by  Mr.  Shurtleff,  you  had 

flven  the  thing  no  consideration  whatsoever? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  had. 
hat  is,  I  told  you  that  the  matter  was  spoken  of  between  Mr.  Shana- 
han  and  myself,  but  I  had  given  it  no  serious  thought,  because  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  in  the  light,  at  that  time,  of  a  probable  candidacy. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Browne,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time 
Mr.  Shurtleff  talked  to  you  on  the  subject  you  had  given  his  candi- 
dacy no  serious  consideration? — ^A.  No  more  than  wnat  I  have  told 

you. 

Q.  And  that  was  none,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  have  explained  it  the 

best  I  can  to  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  met  Mr.  White  in 
Chicago  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  June^  1909.  Is  that  correct? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  that.  I  was  at  the  Briggs  House  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  of  June ;  so  was  Mr.  White ;  the  register  shows  it  During 
that  time  I  presume  I  met  him  a  number  of  times. 

TCOM*— 8.  Bc^  94%  61-8 10 
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Q.  Then  you  did  meet  him  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  June,  did 
you  not? — A.  I  can  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not  During  that 
three-day  period  I  met  him  several  times,  doubtless,  and  I  know  that 
I  met  him ;  but  whether  I  met  him  on  the  15th  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  on  or  about  the  15th  that  vou  met  him,  if  you  met 
him  on  the  15th,  16th,  or  17th,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  it  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  by  your  qualifying  word  "  about." 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  met  him  by  appointment,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  which  I  hand  you,  dated  June  13th,  and  tcU 
me  if  you  did  not  meet  him  by  appointment? — ^A.  No. 

Q.   lou  did  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  thought  you  told  us  a  moment  a^o  that  you  never  referred  to 
a  man  who  occupied  or  sought  a  position  as  a  ''job  hunter?  " — A. 
I  don't  sav  so ;  I  said  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  this  letter  of  June  13th  you  say, "  I  don*t  want  to  be  bothered 
by  every  job  hunter,"  didn't  you? — A.  There  was  a  great  many  of 
those. 

Q.  And  you  refer  to  a  man  seeking  an  office  under  the  State  of 
Illinois  as  a  "job  hunter?  " — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  referred  to  the  position  as  a  "job,"  too,  didn't  you? — 
A.  No,  no.  The  job  hunters  that  I  referred  to  do  not  get  positions 
under  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  They  get  them  under  minority  leaders,  do  they,  or  the  factotums 
of  the  party? — ^A.  No;  nobody  can  get  anything  under  a  minority 
leader :  it  is  by  the  grace  of  the  powers  that  be  that  they  get  anything. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  in  this,  and  this  is  dated  the  13th  day  of  June — 
you  say  that  you  are  due  in  court  to-morrow  and  that  you  will  be  in 
Chicago  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  What  is  in 
there  is  correct. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  suggestion,  was  it  not,  or  a  direction  to  Mr. 
White  that  you  would  meet  him  in  Chicago  if  he  could  wait  that 
long,  Tuesdaj^  or  Wednesday  the  following  week,  was  it  not  ? — ^A. 
You  can  take  it  tliat  way,  if  you  please;  I  simply  said 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  how  you  take  it  ? — ^A.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you. 
I  simply  stated  to  him  when  I  would  be  in  Chicago,  and  he  oould  see 
me  there  if  he  happened  to  be  there. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say,  "  If  you  can  wait  I  will  do  my  best  to  see.  I 
will  be  at  the  Briggs  House."    Didn't  you  say  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  say  it  for  the  purjKee  of  having  him  meet  you 
there  ? — ^A.  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  me  if  he  wanted  to,  as  he  had  written  me  that  he  did  want  to. 

Q.  Where  is  the  letter  that  you  received  in  rmlj  to  this  letter — to 
which  this  letter  of  June  13,  1909,  is  a  reply?— A.  There  are  two 
letters,  one  I 

Q.  Have  you  got  them,  either  one  of  them? — ^A.  Mr.  ChaJniiaii, 
may  I  answer? 

Senator  Burbows.  Mr.  Austrian,  will  you  pardon  ths  Chair? 
When  you  have  asked  a  question  should  not  the  witness  be  permitted 
to  answer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  certainly,  oertainly. 

The  WrTNBSs.  There  are  two  letters ;  one  of  Ae  date  of  June  6, 
written  from  O'Fallon,  111.,  to  me  by  Mr.  White;  another  of  the 
^ate — ^I  can't  just  state,  but  to  which  this  letter  of  the  18th  is  an 
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answer.  Neither  one  of  these  letters  have  I  been  able  to  find.  They 
were  either. lost  or  destroyed.  I  was  unable  to  find  them;  I  never 
have  been  able  to  find  them. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  I  desire  to  ask  you ^A.  I  can  tell  you 

w'hat  they  were  about,  though,  if  you  care  to  hear  me. 

Q.  But  they  are  destroyed,  are  they? — ^A.  I  stated  so 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  de- 
stroyed. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  find  them? — ^A.  I  can  not  find  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  stated  that  you  were  never  in  Mr.  White's 
room  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  your  life;  is  that  correct?— A. 
No ;  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said  I  did  not  know  where  Mr.  White's 
room  was. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  you  had  never  been  in  his  room? — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not^  but  I  will  state  to  you  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  eirer  being  m  Mr.  White's  room  in  the  St 
Nicholas  Hotel  in  my  life. 

Q.  Well,  was  Mr.  White  ever  in  vour  room  ? — ^A.  Oh,  ves ;  yes. 

Q.  On  or  about  the  24th  or  25th  of  May,  1909  ?— A^  Well,  now, 
which  do  you  mean  ?    The(re  are  two  days. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  May,  1909?— A.  Well,  you  will 
have  to  let  me  start  with  the  24th. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  in  your  room  the  24th  of  May,  1909  ?  Yes  or  no. 
Either  Mr.  White  was  there  or  he  was  not  there. — ^A.  I  can  not 
answer  it  that  way. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  answer  it? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can. 

Q.  Was  he  there  on  the  25th  of  May,  1909? — A.  Wait  a  minute. 
I  can  answer  the  question  and  I  would  like  to,  but  I  can  not  answer 
it  by  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Senator  Bubbows.  Let  him  answer. 

The  Witness.  The  24th  day  of  May,  1909,  was  on  Monday.  I  came 
to  Springfield  the  day  before,  Sunaay,  the  23d,  and  registered  at 
the  bt.  Nicholas  Hotel  and  occupied  my  usual  quarters.  I  did  not 
see  Mr.  White  during  the  day  of  May  24.  The  Alton  train^  known  as 
the  "  Kansas  City  hummer ''  or  "  K.  C.*hummer,"  is  due  m  Spring- 
field at  11.15  at  night.  That  is  the  train  people  interested  in  legis- 
lative matters  and  members  that  come  by  tne  Alton  usually  come  on. 
On  the  ni^t  of  May  24  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson  came  down  on  that 
train.  I  met  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  when  he  came  in.  The 
train,  was  late  that  night  and,  as  I  have  discovered,  did  not  get  to 
Sprin^eld  until,  as  I  remember,  11.41.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Dawson 
some  time  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  asking  him  to  do  something  for 
me,  which  he  did  there  in  the  lobby,  speaking  to  a  certain  person 
there  for  me;  all  of  this  before  he  registered.  Thereafter  he  regis- 
tered and  was  assigned  to  a  room  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  Mr. 
White  did  not  register  until  after  Mr.  Dawson  did,  his  name  appear- 
ing immediately  after  Mr.  Dawson's,  so  that  Mr.  White  could  not 
have  had  a  room  that  night  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  before  he 
re^stered  and  he  could  not  have  registered  before  midnight.  I 
might  have  seen  Mr.  "White  after  midnig)it  at  my  room ;  that  is,  he 
may  have  been  there.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  Mr.  Cermak  was 
not  there  that  night.  He  did  not  come  until  the  next  day,  as  I  now 
recollect.    I  think  Mr.  Ayres — ^I  think  it  was  the  night  of  May  24 
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that  Mr.  Ayres  occupied  my  apartments  with  me  and  went  to  my 
rooms  with  me  when  I  went  up  that  night.  I  think  it  was  quite 
late  when  I  went;  I  think  it  was  1  o'clock  or  later  when  I  went  to 
my  rooms.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  Mr.  White  may  have  come 
to  my  rooms  after  that  time;  I  do  not  know.  Members  came  to  my 
rooms — they  were  headquarters — came  to  my  rooms  every  day,  every 
night,  back  and  forth.  If  Mr.  White  did  come  to  my  room  at  that 
time  upon  that  night,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne,  vour  mind  is  extremely  accurate,  is 
it  not,  with  reference  to  your  talks  with  Mr.  Dawson  and  what  took 
place  when  the  train  came  in  and  what  Mr.  Dawson  did  before  he 
registered  and  what  time  he  registered,  and  it  must  have  been  after 
11.41;  your  mind  is  perfectly  accurate  on  it,  is  it? — ^A.  More  so  than 
a  man  who  had  not  been  through  what  I  have  in  the  last  five  months. 

Q.  But  the  main  thing  you  have  been  through  is  with  reference 
to  Mr.  White  having  been  at  your  room  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
May,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  that  is  one  of  the  things. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  basis  of  the  entire  supposed  or  alleged  illegal 
transaction  between  you  and  Mr.  White? — A.  That  is  not,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  White  charges  a  conversation,  which  was  the  incep- 
tion of  this  matter,  to  have  taken  place  at  my  room  between  himself 
and  me  on  that  night. 

Q.  So  that  was  as  important  an  incident  as  any  that  occurred, 
was  it  not  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  very  important  incident. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  can  tell  the 
committee  wliether  Mr.  White  was  in  your  rooms  or  you  in  Mr. 
White's  rooms  on  the  day  or  night  of  May  25,  other  than  the  early 
morning  of  May  25,  when  you  say  it  mi^ht  have  occurred  after 
12  o'clock? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
say,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  truth- 
fully remember  a  matter  of  that  kind  when  he  had  80  or  more; 
35—37  or  more  legislative  members  who  were  constantly  coming 
and  going  to  see  him  about  those  matters. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  active  time  in  your  legislative  experience, 
was  it  not? — A.  No  more  so  tlian  the  entire  session  had  been,  Mr. 
Austrian.  It  was  a  very  stormy  session,  a  very  bitter  session  on  the 
Democratic  side ;  very  bitter  strife  between  the  two  sections. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  I  do  not  need  to  have 
a  speech  after  every  answer.  Now,  I  have  asked  him  a  simple  Ques- 
tion. He  can  either  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  or  not  answer  at  all,  or 
that  he  can  not  answer.  I  submit  I  have  not  got  to  take  a  speech 
after  every  answer.    That  is  a  brief  and  simple  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Reporter,  will  you  read  the  question. 

(Question  read,  and  also  tne  answer  read.) 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  objection  to  that  answer? 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  it  was  a  pretty  strenuous  time  he  may  say 
"yes"  or  "no;  it  was  not." 

Senator  Patnter.  Does  your  question  not  suggesst  more  at  tjiat 
time  than  the  balance  of  the  session,  and  his  answer  is  in  response  to 
the  whole  time  ?    Is  it  not  responsive  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  asking  him  whether  or  not  it  was  more 
strenuous. 

Senator  Paynter.  But  does  not  the  answer  suggest  it  was  pretty 
active  at  that  time? 
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By  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  were  the  80  Democrat  members  of  your  faction 
whom  you  have  stated  yesterday  that  you  assured  Mr.  Ijorimer 
would  vote  for  him — were  they  in  consultation  with  you  on  the  24th 
and  25th  of  May? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no. 

Q.  Well,  answer  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  Very  well.  After  I 
had  determined  to  be  for  Senator  Lorimer,  to  further,  in  so  far  as 
my  humble  efforts  could,  his  election,  I  began  feeling  out,  so  to  speak, 
and  ascertaining  how  the  so-called  Browne  Democrats  would  be  on 
the  matter.    I  did  that  in  various  waj^s.     I  do  not  want  to  tire  you. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  for  that  testimony  every  question.  I  simply  ask 
you  whether  the  30  Democrats  that  you  assured  Senator  Lorimer 
would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  were  in  frequent  conference  with 
him  ? — A.  No ;  you  asked  on  May  24.  I  am  trying  to  explain.  Well, 
ask  the  question. 

Q.  You  told  Senator  Lorimer,  didn't  you,  that  you  could  assure  him 
that  there  would  be  30  Democratic  votes  for  him  ? — A.  In  substance, 
yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  30  Democratic  votes  in  mind;  30  specific 
Democratic  votes  in  mind  when  you  told  him  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  those  30  men.  or  any  of  them,  confer  with  you  or  talk 
to  you  with  reference  to  voting  for  Mr.  Ix)rimer  on  the  24th  or  25th 
of  May,  or  either  of  those  two  days,  1909  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
presume  that  some  of  them  did  upon  both  of  those  days,  and  I  pre- 
sume some  of  them  did  several  times  upon  both  of  those  days.  These 
conferences  between  myself  and  the  several  members  took  place  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  down  to  the  time  of  the  election ;  various  days. 

Q.  And  the  80  Democratic  votes  that  you  have  referred  to  were  the 
30  names  that  you  read  off  here  yesterday,  weren't  they  ? — A.  Which 
30  Democratic  votes  were? 

Q.  Whom  you  had  assured  Mr.  Lorimer  would  vote  for  him? — A. 
I  told  Mr.  Lorimer  along  the  earliest  of  our  conferences,  among  the 
earliest  of  our  conferences,  that  I  believed,  I  believed  that  there  would 
be  about  30  of  the  Browne  Democrats  who  would  be  willing  to  vote 
for  him.  I  believed  so.  I  did  not  tell  him  which  ones.  I  told  you 
yesterday  that  I  didn't  know  as  I  ever  told  him  or  recited  to  him  the 
list  in  full.  Now,  the  particular  30  that  finall}^  voted  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer, I  do  not  think  I  had  all  tabulated  as  certain  and  sure,  certainly 
not  before  the  24th  of  May,  and  probably  not  before  the  25th.  A  good 
many  of  them,  yes,  before  that ;  all  of  them,  no.  That  is  the  best  I 
can  say. 

Q.  And  you  did  have  them  on  the  morning  of  the  26th? — A.  They 
voted. 

Q.  Now,  you  told  Mr.  Lorimer,  as  you  did  Mr.  Shurtleff,  did  you 
not,  that  you  would  not  consent  to  have  those  Democratic  votes  cast 
uselessly  ?    Is  that  correct  ? — ^A.  I  did  more  than  that,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Q.  You  told  them  that  much,  didn't  you? — ^A.  I  told  them  more;  I 
put  it  different. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  you  would  not  have  them  cast  use- 
lessly ? — ^A.  I  did  that,  and  I  did  more ;  I  put  it  more  forcefully  than 
that.  I  made  it  a  matter  of  honor  with  Senator  Lorimer  and  Mr. 
Shurtleff  both  that  no  roll  call  for  Mr.  Lorimer  should  be  started 
until  with  counting  30  votes  from  my  faction  they  had  assuredly 
enough  to  guarantee  an  election. 
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Q.  And  you  thought,  did  you,  that  by  permitting  your  »TO  votes,  or 
the  ojies  you  referred  to  in  your  talks  with  Mr.  Ix)rinier,  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer,  without  an  assurance  of  enough  voting  f<H:  the  election, 
would  be  casting  them  uselessly,  did  you  ? — A.  Why,  naturally. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  hesitate  to  have  your  30  Democratic  votes, 
or  the  ones  you  referred  to  as  being  the  30,  not  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
until  he  had  assured  you  he  had  enough  for  election? — ^A.  Because, 
Mr.  Austrian,  the  world  loves  a  winner  and  does  not  like  a  loser. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason? — ^A.  That  is  a  good  one. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment  of  being  a  good  one? — ^A.  That  is  the 
main  one. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  reason  you  know  of? — ^A.  It  is  the  only  one  I 
am  giving  you  now. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  the  best  one  you  know  ? — ^A.  I  have  given  you  my 
recollection;  I  did  not  propose  to  have  those  gentlemen,  with  my 
consent,  go  down  in  a  lost  cause. 

Q.  Why,  didn't  you  hear  or  haven't  you  read  the  testimony  of 
many  Democrats  in  evidence  before  this  subcommittee  who  were 
willing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Liorimer  at  any  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  numbered  among  the  30  that  you  referred  to? — A. 
Yes;  and  they  probably  would  have  done  it  with  or  without  my 
consent. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  consent,  would  you? — ^A.  No,  no;  I  would 
not  have  done  it  myself  unless  I  felt  sure. 

Q,  That  is  all  right;  but  you  would  not  consent,  would  you? — ^A. 
I  said  so. 

Q.  And  without  your  consent  they  did  not  do  it,  did  they? — ^A. 
Why,  they  were  not  called  upon  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  give  them  the  signal  or  tell  them  when  they 
might  do  it? — ^A.  No;  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  was  not  carrying 
around  any  votes  in  my  pocket.  I  was  looked  to  by  those  men  as  the 
leader 'and  the  adviser  and  counsellor,  and  I  certamlv  had  conveved 
to  them  the  information  in  one  way  or  another,  either  personally  or 
otherwise,  that  there  were  enough  votes,  and  that  the  roll  call  for  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  or  the  attempt  to  elect  him,  would  be 
called  upon  that  day. 

Q.  And  who  assured  you  that  Senator  Lorimer  had  enough  other 
votes,  other  than  the  30  you  referred  to,  to  elect  him? — A.  Well,  Mr. 
lorimer,  Senator  Lorimer  did,  Mr.  Shurtleff  did,  Mr.  Shanahan  did ; 
and  I  was  pretty  well  conversant  naturally  with  the  condition  of  that 
liouse  myself,  and  I  verified  some  things. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  you  dealt  directly  with  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  the  two  weeks,  after  you  had  made  up  your  mind,  after 
your  talk  with  Mr.  Shurtleff,  did  you  not? — A.  There  were  no  deal- 
ings at  all,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Q.  Your  negotiations,  then,  whatever  they  may  have  been. — ^A. 
There  were  no  negotiations. 

Q.  Your  discussions  with  reference  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy  for 
United  States  Senator  were  direct  with  Mr.  Lorimer,  weren't  they  ? — 
A.  Yes;  I  almost  invariably  met  him  in  the  rooms  occupied  jointly 
by  himself  and  Edward  Shurtleff,  and  almost  invariably  there  would 
be  found  there  not  only  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Shurtleff,  but  alsoilr. 
Shanahan  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  so-called  Shurtleff-Lorimer 
crowd. 
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Q.  Mr.  Browne,  when  for  the  first  time  did  you  ascertain  that  any- 
one was  investigating  the  story  put  out  by  Mr.  White  or  anything 
with  reference  to  the  legislative  proceeding  pertaining  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lorimer  or  otherwise? — A.  Why,  I  heard  rumors  of  that — oh, 
I  won't  be  surcf,  some  short  time  before  April  30. 

Q.  How  short  is  your  best  recollection? — ^A.  Oh,  two  or  three 
weeks,  possibly. 

Q,  Did  you  come  to  Chicago? — ^A.  When  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Within  that  time,  after  you  heard  the  rumors,  as  you  put  it,  and 
April  80? — ^A.  I  presume  so;  I  think  I  did  probably  several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Shephard  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Didn't  you  meet  him  at  the  Briggs  House  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing the  80th  of  April? — A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  did? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  of 
meeting  him  there  at  that  particular  time.  I  may  have;  I  don't  say 
that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  meet  him  there  with  Mr.  Wilson,  Wilson  and  Shep- 
hard with  you  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  I  don't  recall  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Shephard  being  there ;  it  may  be  they  were. 

Q.  Didn't  you  and  Shephard  and  Wilson  go  to  the  train  to- 
gether?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Wilson  shortly  after  go  to  Springfield,  if  you 
know  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Austrian.  I  might  have  oeen  aware  of 
that  fact,  too,  but  if  I  was  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  and  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  have 
you  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  would  know  more  about  the  St.  Louis  transaction 
than  any  other  living  man,  wouldn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  about  the  St.  Ix)uis  transaction. 

Q.  What  occurred  at  St.  Louis. — A.  When? 

Q.  When  he  was  there,  the  21st  day  of  July,  the  15th  day  of  July. — 
A.  You  mean  what  occurred  between  him  and  those  members? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Haven't  you  enough  influence  with  Mr.  Wilson  to  get  him  to 
come  before  this  honorable  committee,  to  tell  this  committee  about 
that  transaction? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  much  influence  I  have  got 
with  Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know  whether  in  the  condition  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was  in  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  would — unless  it  has  im- 
proved— I  would  try  to  urge  upon  him  anything  that  required  any 
strain  or  effort.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  his  condition  when  I  la^ 
saw  him,  if  you  care  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  When  did  you  last  see  him? — A.  Oh,  it  was 
shortly  after  the  primaries,  possibly  within  a  week  after  the  pri- 
maries. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  was  the  15th  of  September. — ^A.  Of  Sep- 
tember. 

Senator  Buiuiows.  The  primaries  of  this  year? — A.  Yea 

Senator  Gamble.  And  where  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  over 
at  the  Briggs  House  or  I  saw  him  upon  the  street. 

Q^  Subsequently  to  that  day? — ^A.  Subsequently  to  the  15th;  it 
was  within  a  few  days  after  that. 

Senator  Frazier.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? — A.  I  do  not;  I 
do  not.  Senator.  I  did  know  that  he  was  in  Milwaukee,  but  my  im- 
pre  sinn  is  gained  from  things  that  I  have  heard  indirectly  from  his 
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people  that  he  is  not  there.  He  may  be.  He  was  at  a  sanitarium  in 
Milwaukee  or  under  treatment  bv  a  doctor  there  for  some  time.  That 
was  before  the  primaries,  however,  he  had  to  go  away. 

Senator  Gamble.  Wliat  do  you  know  personally,  Mr.  Browne,  as  to 
his  physical  and  mental  condition,  to  which  you  refer? — A.  Robert 
Wilson  is  of  a  very  high-strung,  sensitive  make,  physically  and  men- 
tally both,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  had  a  hardship  or  a  battle  in  his 
life,  politically  or  otherwise,  until  this,  and  he  took  it  harder  than  any- 
body I  ever  saw.  Allien  I  last  saw  him  he  was — ^well,  he  had  lost 
about  20  pounds.  He  was  nearly  blind,  and  he  was  a  complete  ner- 
vous wreck ;  that  was  his  condition. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  was  his  mental  condition? — A.  Corre- 
sponding to  his  physical  condition — ^nervous.  It  affected  him  in  that 
way.  tfust  the  condition  you  would  expect  from  a  man  in  that 
nervous  condition.  I  do  not  mean  incapacitated;  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  incapacitated  from  moving  around  or 
from  engaging  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  to  a  certain  extent,  hut 
in  a  condition  if  I  was  in  it  I  would  feel  alarmed  and  want  treatment. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  long  since  did  you  know  or  learn  that  he 
was  in  a  sanitarium  in  Milwaukee? — A.  CXh,  he  was  in  a  sanitarium 
in  Milwaukee — in  there  along  before  the  primaries.  In  fact  he  had  to 
have  his  campaign  carried  on  largely  by  proxy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  a  sanitarium  there  since  the 
primaries  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not,  but  I  say  I 
^thered  from  things  I  have  heard  indirectly  from  his  people  that  he 
IS  not  there  now. 

Q.  I  am  prompted  to  make  this  inquiry  simply  from  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  subpoena  out  for  his  appearance  for  some  time  and 
diligent  effort  has  been  made  as  to  service  and  to  bring  him  before 
the  committee. 

By  Senator  Heyburn  : 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  when  did  you  see  him  in  Chicago? — ^A.  A  few 
days  after  the  primaries. 

Q.  And  the  primaries  were  on  what  date? — ^A.  The  15th  day  of 
September. 

Q.  And  can  you  say  how  many  days? — ^A.  No;  I  think  it  was 
within  a  week. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  20th  of  September  ?— A.  Well,  I 
can't  tell  you  that.  Senator.  I  was  at  home  on  primary  day,  of 
course. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  was  the  16th  of  September? — A.  Yes;  I 
was  at  home  in  Ottawa  on  primary  day;  that  was  Thursday.  Now, 
my  impression  is  that  I  left  there  the  next  day,  Friday,  and  came  to 
Chicago,  It  may  have  been  Saturday,  but  I  tnink  I  left  Friday  and 
came  to  Chicago.  Now,  I  saw  him — and  I  have  been  here  practically 
ever  since — I  saw  him  the  first  few  days  of  my  being  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Was  it  before  the  Monday  following  that  Fri- 
day that  you  saw  him? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  before  this  investigation 
started,  wlienever  that  was. 

Q.  It  started  on  Monday. — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  before  that. 

Q.  It  started  on  the  20th. — A.  I  think  it  was  before  that. 

Senator  (i amble.  So  you  have  not  seen  him  since  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember?— A.  That  is  my  recollection;  my  recollection  is  I  have  not 
seen  him.    He  telephoned  me  once  after  I  saw  him. 
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Q«  How  long  afterwards? — A.  I  think  the  same  day  that  I  last 
saw  him;  I  think  he  called  me  up  about  some  matter  or  some  stuff 
that  he  wanted  me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Giblin  about;  something  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  From  what  point? — ^A.  Why,  in  town;  I  think 
his  folks'  home,  on  the  North  Side. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  before  the  20th? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  my 
recollection. 

Senator  Frazieb.  Have  vou  any  information  now,  from  his  family 
or  otherwise,  as  to  where  he  is? — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  his  family. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  information  as  to  where  he  is? — ^A.  No." 

Q.  From  anybody  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  he  is? — A.  No. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  is  the  date  of  the  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  20th ;  that  is,  the  request  was  made  then. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  the  subpoena  was  not  issued  until  later. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  subpoena  was  issued  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  September  and  handed  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  any  subpoenas  were  issued  until 
the  28th,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  say  the  29th. 

Senator  Gamble.  No  subpoenas  were  issued  before  the  22d — I  think 
on  the  Thursday  night  of  the  week  of  the  20th. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  this  was  issued  on  the  29th. 

Mr.  AusTOiAN.  Mr.  Browne,  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday 
that  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  having  re- 
ceived money  from  you,  was,  in  your  judgment,  occasioned  by  some 
practice  that  had  never  been  equaled  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  is  that 
correct? — ^A.  Substantially. 

Q.  Yes:  you  know,  do  you  not,  from  your  attendance  upon  the  two 
trials  in  tne  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  that  Mr.  Lmk  and  Mr. 
Beckemeyer  denied  having  met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  in  July  at  all 
before  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  tne  kind. 

Q.  Didnx  you  near  that  testimony  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  were  indicted 
for  perjury? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  never  ascertained  that  fact? — A.  I  do  not  think;  it 
was  not  my  understanding  that  your  statement  is  correct. 

Q.  You  know  what  Link  testified  to  here  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer — 
that  they  had  denied  having  met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  that  Wilson  was  then  put  upon  the  stand  before  the 
grand  jury  and  testified  that  he  had  met  them  in  St.  Louis;  is  not 
that  the  fact? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  the  fact,  as  you  heard  it  testified  to  both  here  and 
in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  it  testified 
to  here  at  all.    I  have  not  been  in  this  room  until  I  was  called. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  transcript? — ^A.  I  have  not  read  the  transcript. 

Q.  And  no  one  reported  any  of  the  proceedings  here  to  you  ? — A. 
I  have  not  read  the  transcript,  neither  have  I  read  the  testimony  com- 
plete of  any  witness  in  the  paper,  and  neither  has  anybody  rehearsed 
it  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  hear  the  testimony 
given  before  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  ol  £a<et,  iron  statMnoBte  made 
by  Link  and  other  testimony — and  Beckemeyw— undeir  oath  in  your 
cases,  and  other  testimony  there  adduced,  tha^t  Link  and  Bdckewerftr, 
when  first  called  before  tne  grand  jury,  both  denied  having  met  Wil- 
son in  St.  Louis  in  1909,  in  the*moBJth  of  Jul^'? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  do  not.  Then,  if  they  testified  to  that  fact,  why,  yeu  thtnk 
they  are  falsifying  in  that  fact? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  anythin^f  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  Well,  was  any  unholy  measure  or  process  used  to  make  Bedce- 
meyer  say  that  he  met  you  at  Stajying  Bodi:.  just  before  the  meeting 
at  St.  Louis? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of;  1  do  not  know  what  was 
used  upon  him.  I  simply  got  the  testimony  that  came  out  upon  the 
two  trials.  Beekemeyer  made  admissions  and  statexcieats  and  ad- 
missions to  the  ofiicer  that  was  with  him,  and  I  know  just  wJiat  peo- 
ple know  that  have  followed  the  case  along. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  meet  Beekemeyer  at  Starving  Sodf  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVlien  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  while  before  your  meeting^  with  him  ia  Ju»»? — 
A.  It  was  before  that. 

Q.  It  was  between  the  4th  and  the  21st  of  June  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  on  the  12th  of  June? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  12th  of  June? — ^A-  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not  it  was  about  a  WBek 
after  the  general  session  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  The  oest  you  can  do  is  to  tell  this  committee  that  it  was  betrweea 
the  4th  and  the  21st  of  June? — ^A.  That  is  the  best  I  can  do  now,  bo- 
cause  I  have  not  tried  in  any  way  to  fix  the  precise  date. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  if  you  met  Beekemeyer  at  Starving  Rook,  betwetn 
the  4th  and  21st  of  June,  it  was  still  necessary  for  you  to  see  him  in 
St.  Louis  on  the  21st  of  June? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
necessary  or  not. 

Q.  You  had  just  left  him  after  a  five  months'  session? — A,.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  again  met  him  at  Starving  Rock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  wanted  to  see  him  again  at  St.  Louis? — ^A-  I  did 
see  him  again. 

Q.  And  notified  him  or  caused  him  to  be  notified  to  be  there? — ^A*  I 
presume  so. 

Q.  Now,  this  "  shame  "  you  have  spoken  of,  this  "  crying  shame  "  of 
Illinois,  with  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Beekemeyer  and  Link,  that 
also  applies  to  Holstlaw,  does  it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Holstlaw ;  I  have  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  Mr.  Holsilaw, 
I  know  nothing  about  his  matters. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  his  statement  that  he  was  paid 
$2,500  was  also  the  result  of  this  method  that  you  characterized  nere 
or  not? — A.  I  would  not  assume  it  was  the  result  ol  such  methods, 
because  such  methods  do  not  obtain  outside  of  Cook  County. 

Q.  Then  if  Mr.  Holstlaw  testified  that  he  received  money  for  loot- 
ing for  William  Lorimer,  you  would  not  characterize  that  as  having 
been  obtained  by  reason  of  this  improper  or  unholy  method? — aTi 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  characterizing  anything  that  I  know  nothing 
about. 
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Q,  Then  you  would  not  characterize  it  at  all,  would  you? — ^A. 
Why.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  I  will  ask  you  if,  on  or  about  the  last  day  of  the 
primaries,  you  did  not  make  a  speech  in  the  twenty-sixth  ward  for  Mr. 
Wilson,  or  on  Mr.  Wilson's  behalf,  or  in  furtherance  of  his  can- 
didacy?— ^A.  Which  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Either  one  of  them. — ^A.  I  made  a  speech  there. 

Q.  And  you  spoke  in  furtherance  of  his  candidal,  did  you  not? — 
A.  I  spoke  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  idea  that  I 
could  ao  some  good  for  him.    I  told  him  I  did  not  think  I  could. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  furtherance  of  his  candidacy  ? — A.  I  spoke  before 
a  meeting  in  his  ward. 

Q.  And  at  the  request  of  his  friends? — A.  Yes;  and  himself. 

Q.  And  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  whartever  Wilson  did^  or  words 
to  that  effect,  he  did  at  your  direction  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  not  to  blame  him — Wilson  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  nothing  to  that  effect? — A.  Yea  Not  that,  but  sranething 
else ;  I  can  tell  you  if  you  want  to  know. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  for  your  whole  speech,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
you  said  on  that  particular  subject,  if  you  can  tell  us. — ^A.  I  said  I 
felt  bad  to  see  that  this  matter  should  be  affecting  Wilson  with  his 
friends,  as  it  was,  because  what  he  did,  I  felt,  in  a  measure,  I  was  to 
blame  for;  that  his  trip  to  St.  Louis  was  taken  in  my  interest,  in  my 
behalf,  and  for  me,  and  therefore  I  felt  that  in  servmg  me,  in  doing 
for  me,  he  had  brought  this  upon  himself,  and  I  felt  grieved  very 
much.    That  was  it,  in  substance. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  on  the  26th  day  of  July — 
I  mean  the  26th  day  of  May— 1909  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  On  the  first  ballot  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  ballot  taken  on  that  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  excitement,  suppressed  or  otherwise,  in 
the  assembly  hall  that  day,  was  there? — ^A.  Why,  there  was  no  un- 
usual commotion  or  disturbance.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sup- 
pressed interest.  There 'was  a  very  large  concourse  of  people  there, 
both  in  the  galleries  and  wherever  they  could  get  in,  but  as  far  as 
there  being  any  excitement,  disturbance,  or  anytninff  of  tiiat  kind,  I 
do  not  think  tnere  was  as  much  as  there  was  a  number  of  times  that 
I  could  tell  you  of  during  the  session. 

Q.  Why,  Mr.  Browne,  weren't  there  some  very  virulent  speeches 
made  that  day? — ^A.  Why,  during  the  course  of  that  session  there 
were  instances  that  were  much  more  virulent  than  anjrthing  that  took 
place  that  day. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  about  that  day  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  there  were  some 
unpleasant  instances. 

Q.  You  even  asked  a  man  to  go  out  with  you? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Q.  Didn^t  you  say  one  of  the  two  would  not  return? — ^A.  I  didn't 
saj,  "one  of  the  two  would  not  return."  No;  I  didn't  say  that.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  did  say. 

Q.  Not  a  speech,  but  just  tell  us. — ^A.  I  arose  to  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  and  said  that  during  my  remarks  to  this  gentleman, 
that  I  noped  that  he  did  not  intend  what  could  easily  be  implied  from 
certain  things  he  said;  I  trusted  that  he  did  not,  but  if  he  did,  if  he 
would  repeat  them  to  me  at  some  other  place,  that  probably  neither 
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one  of  us  would  repeat  those  remarks  again.  I  said  something  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  Neither  one  of  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  one? — A.  I  said  neither  one  of  us  would  ever  use 
that  kind  of  lan^age. 

Q.  Did  you  think  both  of  you  would  be  taken  away? — ^A.  I  am 
trying  to  tell  you  what  I  said. 

Q.  And  that  was  occasioned  by  the  remark  that  you  made  in  your 
speech  that  you  could  not  cash  nopes  and  could  not  cash  fancies  or 
dreams^  and  English  then  repliea  that  you  might  be  able  to  cash 
votes;  isn't  that  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  remarks  were  oc- 
casioned by,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  part  of  your  speech? — A.  I  remem- 
ber that  certain  expression. 

Q.  The  expression  as  I  have  detailed  it? — ^A.  "You  can  not  cash 
dreams.*' 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  what  reply  he  made  that  entailed  your 
invitation  to  go  out? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  to  you. 

Q.  What  remark  did  he  make  in  reply? — A.  1  can  not  tell  you  now 
the  language  that  he  used,  but  it  was  language  which,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  and  interpretation  of  it,  would  impute  wrongdoing  and 
dishonesty  to  members  upon  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  immediately  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer, 
or  immediately  thereafter,  did  you  offer  to  pay  or  did  you  pay  any- 
one for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  by  reason  of  his  having  voted 
for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  did  you  give  anyone  any  monOT,  promise,  or 
reward  of  any  kind,  by  reason  of  that  fact? — A.  Will  you  please 
read  that  question? 

^Question  read.) 

A.  Absolutely  no ;  with  this  exception :  I  did  state  to  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Browne  faction,  and  I  could  not  tell  you  who,  in 
canvassing  the  situation  for  their  votes  for  Lorimer,  that  I  thought 
that  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint  it  might  be  an  advisable  move, 
because  the  Democrate  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  some 
positions  for  themselves  or  their  friends  that  they  would  not  other- 
wise set    That  is  alL 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  talk  about  any  money  being  paid  for 
votes  for  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  24th  or  the  25th  or  the  26th  or  the  27th 
of  May,  1909,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Austrian,  in  any  capital, 
in  times  like  that,  there  are  always  loose  remarks  floating  around 
along  these  lines.  If  I  did  hear  anything  of  that  kind,  either  it  was 
not  serious  at  all  or  I  did  not  attribute  to  it  anything  sufficiently 
serious,  so  that  I  now  have  any  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  record  of  the  proceedings  oefore  the  committee  were 
incorrect.  I  desire  to  know  wnether  you  read  frcMn  the  official  work 
of  the  stenographer? — ^A.  I  owe  the  committee  and  chairman  an 
apology  for  the  remark,  and  also  the  official  stenographer,  because  I 
presume  that  the  transcript  that  I  got  was  from  our  private  stenog- 
rapher here,  the  ones  that  have  been  employed  by  us,  or  by  people 
in  tills  matter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  "  Us  "  will  do. 
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Senator  Bukrows.  But  you  did  not  read  from  the  official  record! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Of  which  you  said  that  the  record  was  incorrect  ? — A.  No ;  and 
I  judge  that  the  inaccuracies  that  I  spoke  of  were  probably  not  inac- 
curacies of  the  shorthand  notes,  but  sunply  in  the  transcription. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question  that  I  forgot.  Did 
you  contribute  to  Mike  Link's  campaign  fund  in  1909,  June  or  July, 
1909,  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  would  have  been  glad  to  if  he 
asked  me  and  if  I  had  an}r  finances  at  the  time  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  do  it  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Whether  you  would  have  been  glad,  you  did  not  do  it? — A.  No; 
I  did  not. 

Senator  Hesybukn.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  In  response  to  nearly 
the  last  question  asked  by  counsel  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
did  say  to  some  one  and  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  whom 
you  solicited  to  vote  for  him,  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
do  so  in  the  way  of  patronage.  I  am  merely  getting  at  the  effect 
of  your  statement.  Did  jrou  refer  to  favors  that  might  be  granted 
from  you  or  favors  that  might  be  granted  or  procured  from  Mr,  Lor- 
imer?— A.  Why,  I  did  not  make  it  in  exactly  that  way,  if  you  will 
pardon  me.  Senator.  I  stated  to  them,  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  that 
it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  Democrats  to  do  it  at  that  time,  to 
elect  Senator  Lorimer,  because  it  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  getting  them  positions  or  places  there  for  themselves  or  their 
friends  that  they  otherwise  would  not  have. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — ^A.  I  referred  especially  to  Senator  Lorimer,  of 
course.  I  knew  of  no  other  way  that  it  would  be  possible  to  benefit, 
and  I  had  nothing  definite  in  view,  other  than  the  gratitude  that 
usually  comes  from  a  man  who  is  elected. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  had  no  direct  assurance  from  Senator  Lori- 
mer?— A.  No;  I  never  asked  any,  I  never  asked  any — that  was  not 
with  me,  and  it  was  not  with  anyone  of  the  members  that  I  talked 
with,  the  moving  cause  of  the  Democrats  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer, 
but  it  was  a  very  small  consideration,  if  any. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  assurances  of  places  or  positions  to  any  of 
the  members  who  would  vote  for  him,  or  did  you  mean  it  of  advan- 
tage, as  you  stated  in  your  testimony,  to  the  party  as  a  whole? — A. 
Generally,  generally. 

Q.  Generally? — A.  And  the  best  proof,  Senator,  that  I  had  noth- 
ing definite  in  view,  was  the  fact  that  I  could  not  get  a  job  for  White 
after  the  session  closed  until  clear  down  to  November,  and  then  only 
a  small  one. 

Jud^e  Han  EOT.  And  then  you  did  not  get  that? — A.  Well,  I  got 
it,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

Q.  You  thought  you  got  it,  but  you  did  not? — A.  I  never  could 
agree  with  you.  Judge  Hanecy,  upon  anything. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Did  you  desire  to  examine.  Judge? 

Senator  Johnston.  A  federal  position? — ^A.  Well,  no;  this  was 
a  position  under  Mr.  Monaghan,  in  the  county  building.  Monaghan 
is — ^let  us  see 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  the  man  that  has  one  of  the  offices  in  the 
county  building? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No;  an  appointive  position;  appointed — an  ap- 
pointive officeholder,  appointed  by  the  county  clerk. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  record  shows. 

Senator  Johnston.  It  is  not  federal. 

Judge  Haneoy.  No,  no ;  it  is  ooanty. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  are  the  politics  of  Mr.  Monaghan  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  is  a  Republican. 

Senator  Gamble.  A  Republican. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge,  have  you  any  inquiries  to  make? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  Aj^  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  state,  if  the  Senators  would  care, 
the  moving  cause  with  me,  or  with  those  I  talked  with,  the  chief 
moving  cause  of  the  Democrats  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  but  I 
do  not  care  to  press  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  to  do  it  now. — A.  The  legis- 
lature had  been  in  session  since,  I  think,  the  5th  day  of  January. 
We  had  voted  for  Senator,  I  don't  know  how  many  different  times. 
There  had  been  a  determined  effort,  a  persistently  determined  effort 
to  elect  Senator  Hopkins.  Senator  Hopkins  was  not  able  to  muster 
enough  votes  at  any  time  to  elect  himself.  He  came  very  near  it  at 
first,  I  think ;  that  is,  once  he  came  near  it,  and  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion upon  the  part  of  quite  a  good  many  Democrats  to  oppose  him, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Alschuler,  for  personal  reasons,  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  him,  and  I  will  confess  now,  the  only — ^I  think  Mr.  ^4J- 
schuler  and  I  were  personal  friends — ^the  only  way  I  finallj  secured 
his  support  for  me,  for  minoritjr  leader,  was  by  assuring  him,  at  his 
insistence,  that  I  would  do  nothing  ^at  any  time  to  assist  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Hopkins — the  reelection  of  Senator  Hopkins.  I  did 
tell  him  that  I  would  not,  I  do  not  think  that  George  Alschuler 
would  have  been  for  anybody  that  would  not  have  said  that.  Now, 
the  situation  became  desperate.  Other  matters,  legislative  bills,  other 
matters  of  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  all 
parts  of  it,  were  pending.  No  business  could  be  transacted,  and  mat- 
ters were  in  a  terrible  and  deplorable  condition  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, I  believe  all  over  the  State ;  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
were  chiding  and  complaining  every  time  we  got  home  at  the  end  of 
the  week ;  what  we  were  doing,  how  long  we  were  going  to  stay  and 
spend  the  State's  money  in  that  way. 

We  recognized  the  fact  that  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Senator 
was  an  absolute  impossibility ;  there  was  not  any — there  was  not  even 
one  chance  in  a  million ;  there  wasn't  any  chance  at  all ;  that  was  out 
of  the  question,. so  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican. That  the  Republicans  could  not  do  among  themselves  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  up  to  this  time.  They  were  in  that 
condition.  The  majority  of  the  Democrats  were  favorable  to  Lori- 
mer, a  good  many  of  them;  some  of  them  knew  him  personally, 
were  very  friendly  to  him,  especially  the  Chicago  Democrats,  very 
friendly  to  him,  indeed,  and  others  were  influenced  by  them,  so 
that  there  was  a  very  large  sentiment,  as  soon  as  his  name  was 
broached  at  all,  a  very  large  sentiment  for  William  Lorimer.  In 
fact,  the  Democrats  considered  him  as  being  more  Democratic  in  a 
good  many  of  his  views  than  a  great  many  other  Republicans  that 
they  knew.  For  these  reasons,  and  to  end  the  strife,  and  I  think  at 
that  time  that  the  Democrats  would  have  voted  for  any  good,  sub- 
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stantial,  capable,  papular  Biepablican ;  I  think  they  would  haTe  done 
it;  I  think  their  constituencies,  most  of  them,  would  have  approved 
of  it.  I  know  I  was  urged  by  my  constituents  everywhere  to  do  it; 
received  letters  imtil  I  got  tired  of  it  to  do  something  of  that  kind. 
Now,  it  was  to  relieve  that  condition,  tp  get  out  of  that  condition,  and 
to  get  the  matter  out  of  the  way  that  tiie  Democrats  voted  as  they  did, 
a  €iendship  for  S^Mitor  liorimer  among  them.  And  I  wiU  ada  this, 
I  think  there  was  a  little  method  in  their  madness.  I  think  they  felt 
that  the  D^noerats  felt,  wickedly,  of  course,  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  splitting  the  Kepublican  party  in  Illinois^  so  that  they 
would  have  a  beMer  chance.    I  think  that  was  the  movmg  cause. 

• 

Examination  by  Judge  Hakegt  : 

Q.  3^.  Browne,  I  call  your  attention  to  your  letter  of  June  9  and 
Mr.  White's  letter  to  you  in  answer  to  that;  have  you  that  letter? — 
A.  I  have  not  that  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is? — ^A.  It  was  written ;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  search  for  it? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  it? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  it  within  vour  power  to  produce  it  now  ? — A.  It  is  not  I 
think  it  was  probably  destroyed,  or  it  is  lost. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  It  was  a  letter,  that  you  will  see  by  reasons 
of  my  letter  of  the  9th,  came  to  me  from  O'Fallon,  111.,  the  home  of 
Charles  A.  White,  and  must  have  been  written  on  the  6th  day  of 
June,  or  tw©  weeks — ^two  days  after  we  left  Springfield.  The  letter 
urged  upon  me — I  remember  the  substance — urged  upon  me  the  prop- 
osition of  keeping  in  mind  the  securing  for  White  a  job  or  position 
or  place,  if  I  could,  and  also  a  desire  to  talk  with  me  or  advise  with 
me  about  embarking  in  some  small  business  venture  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Did  that  letter  of  June  9,  1909,  to  Charles  A.  White  refer  to 
payment  of  money,  or  to  what  did  it  reier  ? — ^A.  No  letter  that  Charles 
White  wrote  me  down  to  the  one  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1910, 
when  he  asked  me  for  a  loan,  referred  to  any  money. 

Q.  Was  White's  visit  to  you,  referred  to  in  that  letter,  with  relation 
to  the  payment  of  any  money  by  you  to  him? — A.  Why,  no;  no. 

Q.  Nothing  of- that  kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  take  your  attention  to  the  letter  of  June  13. — ^A. 
The  letter  that  that  was  an  answer  to,  I  have  also  lost,  or  it  is  de- 
stroyed. I  made  no  effort  to  keep  any  of  the  correspondence,  and 
how  I  happened  to  keep  such  as  I  did,  I  do  not  know.  Private  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  or  matters  that  are  not  strictly  business,  I  may  be 
careless,  but  I  never  made  any  practice  of  keeping  them. 

Q.  Have  you  searched  for  that  letter  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  dt  within  your  power  to  produce  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  WAS  that  letter? — ^A.  That  letter  was  also  with  reference 
to  securing  a  }ob  or  position  for  him,  and  in  reference  to  meeting 
me  relative  thereto,  or  talking  it  over  with  me. 

Q.  Did  it  refer  in  any  way,  or  was  it  intended  to  refer  to  the 

Siyment  of  any  money  by  you,  or  anybody  for  you,  to  White? — ^A. 
othingodF  that  kind. 

Mr.* Austrian.  I  object.  How  can  he  tell  what  it  was  intended 
to  refer  to,  when  it  was  not  his  letter. 

Judce  Hansgt.  Mr.  Browne,  I  next  direct  your  attention  to  Mr. 
White^  testimony,  in  which  he  says  you  gave  him  a  one-hundced- 
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dollar  bill  about  the  end  of  the  original  session  of  the  forty -sixth 
general  assembly,  at  the  hotel  desk.  Will  you  explain  that? — ^A. 
STo  such  transaction  as  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world.  I  did  not 
ffive  Mr.  White  any  money  at  the  close  of  the  session  or  at  any  time 
during  the  session,  either  m  the  way  of  a  one-hundred-dollar  bill  or 
any  other  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  borrowing  money  myself 
from  the  hotel  people  during  the  last  two  weeks  that  I  was  in  Spring- 
field— ^borrowed  it  m  small  amoimts — I  think,  amounting  to  $90  in  au. 

Q.  An  aggregate  of  $90? — ^A.  Yes.  I  paid  it  up  Before  I  left, 
with  my  bill,  not  by  check,  either,  and  I  remember  now  why  I  did  not 
draw  a  check.  It  was  because  I  felt  I  had  overdrawn  my  account 
at  home. 

Q.  Mr.  White  said  that  bill  had  certain  marks  on  it,  and  after  he 
looked  at  it  and  found  the  marks,  he  took  it  back  to  you,  he  did  not 
care  to  pass  it.  Did  anything  of  that  kind  occur? — ^A.  No,  sir;  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

Q.  And  then  he  said  that  vou  took  it  to  the  desk — ^took  it  away 
from  him,  or  took  it  to  the  desk,  or  took  it  some  place,  and  had  it 
changed  to  some  bills,  and  then  gave  him  the  same  bills.  Did  any- 
thing like  that  talce  place? — A.  Nothing  at  all,  and  I  would  like  t4> 
say  that  that  part  of  the  hotel  desk  in  the  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  at 
Springfield,  where  the  cashier's  window  is,  is  encircled  by  a  netting, 
partially,  at  least,  so  that  anybody  standing  out  near  the  wash  room 
or  to  the  side,  could  see  anybody  inside  of  that  cashier's  place,  or  at 
the  window,  and  could  see  what  they  did,  and  see  who  it  was,  and  all 
about  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  take  your  attention  to  the  24th  of  May,  the  night 
of  the  24th.  You  have  related  generally,  and  probably  substantially 
or  fully,  what  took  place,  with  reference  to  White's  statement  that 
he  talked  with  you.  Did  Beckemeyer  go  to  your  room  that  night  ? — 
A.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  am  not  sure;  he  may  have  come  there,  as  I  have 
stated  here,  I  did  not  go  to  my  room  until  late  that  night.  He  may 
have  come  among  others;  it  is  possible  that  he  did.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Q.  And  you  have  told  about  'UTiite  ? — ^A.  T  have  told  about  White. 

Q.  Yes;  about  your  interview,  if  you  had  any,  with  White  that 
night? — A.  Well,  I  say  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  coming  to  my 
room  at  all  that  night,  although  he  may  have,  as  others  did. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  conversation  that  he 
first  referred  to  as  having  taken  place  in  my  room  on  the  24th  of  May, 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  or  that  conversation  at  any  other  tinrie 
or  place  never  took  place,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  anywhere. 

Q.  Mr.  Austrian  asked  you  this  morning  if  the  interview,  or  the 
alleged  interview,  between  you  and  AVhite  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  May  was  not  the  inception  or  origin  of  the  prosecution  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Cook  County  in  the  cases  of  People  v.  Browne,  and 
you  said  that  was  an  important  incident  or  an  important  event? — 
A.  It  is  an  important  incident  in  his  story. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  merely  preliminary.  i)id  you  hear  Mr.  White's 
testimony  in  the  two  Browne  trials  in  the  criminal  court?— ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear — ^what  did  he  say,  if  anything — ^who  was  in  his 
room  on  that  night  when  he  claims  you  went  to  his  room? — A.  He 
said  that  I  came  to  his  room  that  night.    At  first  he  said  about  U 
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o'clock;  in  the  second  trial  he  said  between  the  hours  of  11  and  2,  as 
I  now  recollect ;  that  the  two  Yarborough  boys,  Otis  and  Sidney,  were 
in  his  room,  undressed  and  in  bed;  that  he  was  there,  but  not  un- 
dressed; that  I  came  in  and  made  some  joking  remark  or  jocular  re- 
mark about  three  in  a  room,  and  then  said  to  him  that  I  wanted  to 
see  him  down  in  my  room;  I  left  and  he  came  down  afterwards. 
That  was  his  testimony. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  was  the  time — what  did  he  say  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  was  the  time  the  arrangement  or  agreement  or  understand- 
ing was  had  between  you  and  him  that  he  was  to  vote  for  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  He  said 

Mr.  Austrian.  Where? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May. 

Mr.  Austrian.  At  what  place? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  am  asking  him  to  tell. 

A.  He  said,  in  his  testimony  upon  both  trials,  that  upon  that 
evening,  May  24,  1909,  the  first  trial,  as  I  say,  about  11  o'clock;  the 
second  trial  he  fixed  it  between  11  and  2 ;  that  I  first  called  him  up 
by  telephone,  telling  him  I  was  coming  up  to  see  him ;  that  shortly 
I  did  come  to  his  room  and  found  what  I  have  stated  to  you  and  the 
people  that  I  have  stated ;  that  I  then  left  and  went  down  to  my  room 
and  he  came  down  to  my  room  almost  immediately;  and  that  there 
and  then  between  us  took  place  the  conversation  that  he  describes,  in 
which  he  charges  that  I  solicited  him  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  and 
promised  him  consideration,  etc. 

Q.  Promised  him  $1,000?— A.  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not  think  he  said— 
I  do  not  think  he  said  that  the  price  was  fixed  that  night;  I  think  he 
said  the  price  was  fixed  the  next  day. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  coming  to  that;  that  is  merely  preliminary  to  an- 
other thing.  Now,  did  these  things  take  place  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to  m  this  last  answer  and  in  the  answer  preceding  that  as 
stated  hj  Mr.  White? — A.  Absolutely  no;  no  single  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  Sidney  Yarborough  and  Otis  Yarborough  testify  in  the  first 
Browne  trial? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  didn't  attempt  to  corroborate 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  they  testify  at  all  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  that  case? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  second  Browne  trial  did  Sidney  or  Otis  Yarborou^  tes- 
tify in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County  in  relation  to  what  White 
had  said  in  relation  to  your  presence  in  their  room  and  their  presence 
in  his  room  ? — A.  Both  of  them. 

Q.  Both  of  the  Yarboroughs? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Both  Sidney  and  Otis  1 — A.  Both  of  them. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same — that  Sidney  Yarborough  is  the  same  Sid- 
ney Yarborough  who  is  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Gloss  after- 
wards there — Gloss  and  his  wife? — ^A.  The  same  Sidney  Yarborough. 

Q.  And  by  some  other  witnesses  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  him  and  Beckemeyer  in  the  hall  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  and  tell  them  to  go  to  bed,  etc.,  as  related  by  them  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  but  not  that  night. 

Q.  What  night  was  that?— A.  Well,  now,  I  can  not  fix  that.  Judge 
Hanecy,  but  it  was  some  time  the  previous  week. 

70924°— S.  Rep.  942, 61S 41 
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Q.  They  testified — well,  one  or  both  of  them  testified  that  it  was 
what  night? — ^A.  Why,  I  am  not  sure  whether  Beckemeyer  testified 
upon  the  first  trial  as  to  that  incident  at  all.  I  am  not  sure.  Upon 
the  second  trial  they  both  testified  it  was  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May. 

Q.  The  24th  of  May «— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  of  that  kind  take  place  on  the  24th  of  May? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  25th  of  May  ?— A.  No;  they  are  mistaken. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  this  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
foundation  to  introduce  testimony  of  that  trial?  ^ 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  Senator  Heybum;  but  it  is  to  contradict  testi- 
mony these  men  gave  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  these  men  testified  differently  at  some  other 
trial,  isn't  it  a  matter  of  official  record  in  that  court! 

Mr.  Austrian.  Certainly. 

Senator  Burrows.  Senator  Johnston  says  it  was  testimony  they 
gave  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  didn't  testify  here  at  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  are  not  bound  by  any  rule  of  law  to  prove  by 
that  record,  and  that  only  what  Beckemeyer  or  White  did  testify  to 
there.  We  can  impeach  them  by  the  testimony  as  well  as  by  the 
stenographer  who  took  it  in  his  notes  and  transcribed  it  on  paper. 
He  was  present  in  court  and  heard  all  of  that  testimony.  I  have 
laid  the  loundation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  in  this  State  is  as 
to  stenographers. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  law  is 

Senator  Heyburn.  Just  a  moment.  The  law  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions with  which  I  am  familiar  makes  the  notes,  the  notes  of  the  court, 
the  only  evidence  that  can  be  produced  are  what  transpired  in  court. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  have  not  any  law,  we  have  not  any  official 
reporters  in  this  State  at  all.  There  were  several  laws  passed  and 
repealed 

Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion ;  I  do  not  understand — ^you  were  attempting  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion to  impeach  him  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  contradicting  the  testimony  and  impeach- 
ing  

Senator  Gamble.  It  occurred  to  me  it  would  have  been  more  com- 
petent to  have  referred  to  the  direct  testimony  of  these  witnesses. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  did  not  lay  the  ground  for  impeachment;  he 
did  not  ask  any  one  of  these  witnesses  whether  they  testified  on  the 
trial. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  Yarboroughs  were  not  produced  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  it  can  not  be  impeachment. 

Judge  Hanecy.  My  purpose  in  that  was  to  show  the  conspiracy  or 
combination  of  White  here 

Mr.  Austrian.  With  the  Tribune. 

Judge  Hanecy.  With  vou,  if  you  prefer  it.  But  to  show  the 
scheme  of  White  to  corroborate  himself  by  introducing  incidents  or 
persons  peculiar  and  particular  friends  of  his,  he  kept  calling  on 
afterwards,  and  who  were  calling  on  him  afterwards. 

Senator  Burrows.  Read  the  question,  please. 

The  Keporter.  There  is  no  question  pending. 
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Senator  Burrows.  Judffe,  proceed. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Now^  Mr.  Browne,  I  want  to  take  your  attention  to 
the  interview  with  White  as  he  relates  it,  or  the  alleged  interview  at 
the  Briggs  House  in  June,  when  he  claims  that  you  gave  him  $50; 
that  is  me  first — ^the  interview  on  the  16th,  I  thinK,  or  it  may  be  the 
17th;  but  go  to  the  16th;  he  claims,  I  think,  on  the  16th  you  gave 
him  $50. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  your  question,  Judge? 

Judge  Hanbct.  Did  any  such  interview  take  place  between  you 
and  Mr.  T\Tiite?— A.  As  what? 

Q.  At  which  you  gave  him  $50,  and  told  him  that  was  part  of  his 
Lorimer  money,  and  that  you  would  give  him  the  balance  of  the 
Lorimer  money  to-morrow  ? — ^A.  During  the 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  submit  that  can  be  answered  yes  or  no.  Now,  we 
have  had  a  full  recital  of  these  conversations,  and  there  is  a  question, 
not  put  by  me,  and  if  it  is  read,  it  can  be  answered  yes  or  no,  did  any 
such  conversation  take  place  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  propose  to  show  the  facts. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  witness  state. 

A.  During  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  days  of  June,  the  time  referred 
to  by  the  witness,  and  the  only  days  in  June  that  we  were  together 
at  the  Briggs  House  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  he  was  at  no  time  m  any 
room  where  I  was,  and  the  only  places  that  he  saw  me  at  all  were  in 
the  lobby  in  the  hall  or  possibly  in  the  bar  room.  I  had  no  such  con- 
versation as  he  refers  to,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  I  neither  gave 
him  $50  nor  any  other  sum  until  the  day  he  was  going  away,  the  17th^ 
about  noon. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now,  just  a  moment.  .  Now,  I  want  to  submit  to 
the  chair  that  "  I  had  no  conversation  with  him,  in  whole  or  in  part," 
is  an  answer  to  that  question,  without  a  speech.  Now,  the  witness 
has  made  a  very  long  answer.  I  think  he  answered  by  the  four  or 
five  words:  "  I  had  no  such  conversation,  in  whole  or  in  part."  Now, 
if  we  are  goin^  to  have  a  long  review  of  everything  tnat  did  take 
place  in  answermg  such  questions 

Jud^  Hanecy.  I  submit  that  is  not  a  proper  method  of  lecturing 
this  witness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  speaking  to  the  chairman — submitting  it  to 
the  chairman. 

Judge  Hanect.  I  propose  not  only  to  cover  the  particular  place 
or  any  other  place  in  any  room,  but  any  other  place,  and  show  he 
did  not  give  it  to  him  in  any  place,  and  the  only  place  he  met  him  was 
in  the  hallway,  and  I  propose  to  call  another  witness  to  prove  the 
conversation  that  took  place  between  Browne  and  White  on  the  17tih. 

Mr.  Burrows.  The  cnair  thinks  the  answer  is  proper. 

Judge  Hanect.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  White  $50  on  the  16ih  and  say 
to  him,  "  This  is  part  of  your  Lorimer  money,  and  the  balance  I  will 

Say  you  to-morrow,"  or  that  in  substance  or  anything  like  itf — ^A. 
o,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  meet  Mr.  White  on  the  17th  of  June,  1909,  at  the 
Briggs  House? — ^A.  I  remember  of  meeting — ^I  remember  of  distincdy 
meeting  him  once ;  I  may  have  met  him  more  times,  but  I  have  no 
independent  recollection  of  more  than  the  once  on  that  day. 
Q.  That  was  the  17th?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  then  ?— A.  In  the  lobby  of  the  Bri^s 
House  there  are  two  large  posts  or  pillars;  I  met  him  in  front  of  the 
front  one,  toward  the  front  door,  out  quite  a  ways  from  the  desk  and 
really  way  out  toward  the  front  door. 

Q.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1909,  at  the  Briggs  House,  or  any  place 
else,  did  you  give  to  Charles  A.  White  $850  in  $50  bills  or  in  any 
other  denomination  and  say  to  him,  "  Here  is  the  balance  of  your 
Lorimer  money  ?  " — ^A.  Absolutely,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  at  any  place  or  at  any  time — did  you  give  him 
that  amount  of  money  or  any  other  amount  of  money  at  that  place 
or  any  other  place  at  any  time  and  say,  "  This  is  the  balance  of  your 
Lorimer  money  ?  " — A.  Absolutely,  no. 

^  Q.  On  the  17th  of  June  did  you  have  a  talk  with  him? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  Mr.  White  in  the  lobby  of  the  Briggs  House?— A.  It 
was  the  day,  Judge  Hanecy,  that  he  was  going  away,  and  I  assume  it 
was  the  17th,  because  the  hotel  register  shows  it.  Of  course  I  have 
no  independent  recollection  of  its  being  the  17th. 

Q.  Now,  what  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  White  on  that 
day? — ^A.  I  said  I  was  talking  with  some  friends.  Mr.  White — ^it 
was  about  noon,  around  about  noon;  it  may  have  been  before  that 
some  time  or  it  may  have  been  after;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  fix  it — 
Mr.  White  came  up  to  me  and  says,  "  Lee,  I  am  going  home  to-day. 
I  says,  ''  Is  that  so,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  wished  him  a 
safe  journey.  He  says,  "  I  want  to  see  you  after  a  little  bit."  I  says, 
"  You  can  just  as  well  see  me  now,"  and  I  stepped  aside  with  hun 
possibly  as  far  as  from  him  to  the  Senator's  chair  [indicating]. 

Q.  About  5  or  6  feet? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  I  should  say  6  feet — a  couple 
of  steps.  He  said,  "  Can  you  let  me  have  a  little  money?  "  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  said  also  at  the  time,  ^'  I  am  a  little  shy,"  or  '^A  little 
hard  up,"  I  can  not  recollect,  but  I  do  recollect  just  what  I  am  telling; 
there  may  have  been  a  little  more.  I  said,  "  How  much  do  you 
want?  "  and  he  told  me.  Now,  whether  he  said  $25  or  $30  I  can  not 
tell  you,  but  it  was  a  small  amount,  less  than  $50,  and  I  said  "  Yes." 
I  put  my  hand  down  in  my  pocket,  my  left-hand  pocket,  and  pulled 
out  a  small  roll  of  paper  money  I  had;  I  recollect  I  had  less  than 
$100  with  me;  that  is  my  recollection  now.  I  pulled  it  out  and 
counted  off  either  $25  or  $80 ;  whatever  he  asked  for  I  gave  it  to  him. 
He  folded  it  up  and  put  it  together  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  think 
that  he  shook  hands  with  me,  at  least  he  bid  me  good-bye — I  think  he 
diook  hands  with  me — turned,  and  walked  away.  Now,  that  is  the 
last  that  I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  open  lobby,  so  any  one  there  could  see  what  took 
place? — ^A.  It  was  there  in  the  open  lobby  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
clerk's  desk,  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  big  pillar^  the  front  one  of  the 
two  big  pillars,  there  in  plain  view  of  everyoody  m  the  lobby  as  every- 
thing else  is  in  view  in  the  lobby. 

Q.  Mr.  White  told  about  several  boat  trips,  and  you  have  referred 
to  them.  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  those  trips,  the  trips  that  White 
was  a  member  of  the  party  i — ^A.  Oh,  I  presume  that  Mr.  Zentner  and 
Mr.  White  spent  some  little  money,  a  arink  now  and  then,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  I  paid  the  bills ;  I  paid  the  expenses. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  fares  of  White  and  his  expenses? — A*  That  is  my 
recollection  that  I  paid  all  fares. 


; 
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0.  How  long  did  these  trips  take ;  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  de- 
tail?— ^A.  Four  days. 

Q.  Four  days  altogether? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  were  the  days? — ^A.  Starting  on  the  15th,  Sunday, 
the  15th  day  of  August,  in  the  morning,  occupying  Sunday,  Monday, 

foing  back  to  Chicago,  Tuesday  starting  out  again,  Tuesday  night, 
V^ednesday  goinff  back  to  Chicago,  and  Thursday  morning;  three 
trips  consuming  tour  days. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  entire  expenses  of  all  of  the  party  during  all 
those  trips? — A.  Well,  Judge  Hanecy,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  state. 

Q.  Well,  about,  I  don't  want  it  exact? — ^A.  Well,  at  an  outside  esti- 
mate  

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object  to  an  estimate;  if  he  does  not  know  let  him 
say  so. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Give  us  the  largest  figure  you  know  it  amounted 
to  ? — ^A.  The  outside  estimate  could  not  have  been  $125 ;  I  think  prob- 
ably a  good  deal  less  than  that. 

Q.  For  the  entire  party  ? — A.  Yes.  There  was  no  way  of  spending 
any  more. 

Q.  The  expense  of  the  trip  over  there,  the  fare,  I  think,  was  60 
cents. — ^A.  I  think  the  trip  to  Muskegon 

Senator  Bukrows.  You  don't  care  about  that. 

Judge  Haneoy.  No;  I  don't  care  about  that 

Q.  I  think  you  have  explained  your  effort  to  get  Mr.  White  a  job, 
the  one  that  you  were  trying  to  get  from  Mr.  ^N£>nahan  ? — A.  I  used 
whatever  efforts  and  influence— yes,  I  used  efforts  in  every  way  I 
could,  and  whatever  influence  I  had. 

Q,  I  think  you  did  tell  of  the  conversation  between  you  and  White 
at  the  special  session? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  the — ^yes,  the  first. — A.  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention, however,  to  the  fact  that  you  have  omitted  to  inquire  relative 
to  the  conversation  that  he  says  he  had  with  me  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  on  the  25th  of  May,  when  he  claims  that  I  spoke  to  him  and 
took  him  up  to  my  room  and  asked  him  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  us  that  conversation? — ^A.  There  was  no  such 
conversation  took  place;  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place;  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it.  I  know  I  did  not  go  to  him  and  call  him  up  in  mv 
room,  or  take  him  into  my  room.  If  he  was  in  my  room  on  tne  25th 
he  came  voluntarily,  as  he  frequently  did. 

Q.  If  he  got  there,  if  he  did  get  there,  did  you  have  such  a  con- 
versation as  he  related  ? — A.  No ;  neither  then  or  any  other  time. 

Q.  Mr.  White  testified  that  you  and  he  talked  over  the  Belleville 
letter,  the  letter  that  you  wrote  to  the  Belleville  paper ;  after  you  and 
he  talked  it  over  fully,  he  wrote  it  out  and  then  took  it  to  you  and 
you  made  certain  corrections  and  he  then  rewrote  the  letter  as  cor- 
rected by  you  and  sent  it  to  the  paper  and  had  it  published  in  that 
w^.    Was  that  the  fact?— A.  May  I  make 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  object  to  the  form  of  the  question.  I 
say  that  Mr.  White  did  not  so  testify.  Furthermore  I  say  it  is  ab- 
solutely improper  to  incorporate  the  testimony  of  the  witness  in  a 
question  like  that  and  ask  if  that  is  the  fact 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  going  to  let  him  tell  what  is  the  fact  I 
propose  to  show  that  he  never  saw  the  letter. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  him  testify,  I  have  no  objection. 
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Senator  Burrows.  Put  that  question  to  him  direct. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want,  the  substance  of  it  is  what 
I  want. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  fact,  Mr.  Browne? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  probably  of  some  value: 
On  the  first  trial — the  first  one  of  my  trials^  this  letter  was  shown  to 
White  in  the  paper.  He  said  that  it  was  his  letter,  that  he  wrote  it. 
He  made  no  explanation  relative  to  me  or  my  having  seen  it  in  any 
way.  On  the  second  trial  he  testified  that  he  had  written  it  and 
taken  it  to  me,  and  I  had  made  certain  corrections  in  it  and  then  sent 
it    What  his  testimony  was  at  this  hearing,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  fact?— A.  When  this  letter  was  introduced 

3on  the  second  trial  of  the  Brov  ''  ^  "  '  '  '^ 

^Je  of  theTiewspaper  boys — and 

Mr.  White's  redirect^xsilitft&tiSLy-nrss^ 

ing  been  a  letter  of  his,  one  of  the  nerWigaper  boys  leaned  over  and 
said  to  me- 


Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  I  object. 
,    Judge  Hanecy.  Never  mind.  ^^^. 

Senator  Burrows.  Can't  vou  come  directly  to  the  queSfSb  ^  ^ 
you  corrected  the  letter  and  then  passed  it  to  him  ?  ^S^i  f k 

A.  Yes.    I  never  saw  the  letter,  I  never  heard  of  the  letter  umi^f 

?^y";i.i^'  ^  ^^*^®^  ^^  P^^^^  ^^  *^y  ^^^^^  ^aj5  ^^^^^  the  davT^ 
Mr.  William  b.  Forrest,  mv  chief  counsel,  and  myself  were  leavii 
his  office  on  the  first  day  of  my  first  trial  to  go  to  the  criminal  court 
m  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  be  present  at  the  trial.    At  that  time  a 
personal — a  friend  met  us  at  the  door 

Mr.  Austrian.  Now  I  submit,  he  said  he  never  heard  of  it  up  to 
that  time.    Does  not  that  answer  the  question  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  that  was  on  or  about  the  7th  day  of  June 
1910?— A.  I  think  so.    He  said— he  asked  if  I  had  seen  this  an<i 
showed  me  the  letter,  or  showed  me  the  paper,  a  copy  of  it,  and  I 
said,  "  I  did  not."    That  is  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  or  ever  heard  of 
it  in  any  way. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  the  question  is  whether  the 
letter  was  passed  to  you  and  you  corrected  itf— A.  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  question. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  they  passed  it  to  him  and  he  kept  it? ^A. 

I  never  saw  it  or  heard  of  it  in  any  way. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  the  material  question. 
Judge  Hanecy.  Yes. 

^  Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Meyers,  a  member  of  the  house,  the  fortv- 
mxth?— A.  Yes,  sir.  '^ 

Q.  Where  did  he  sit  with  reference  to  you  ?— A.  I  sat  three  seats 
back  from  the  front. 

Q.  From  the  front  row  ?— A.  The  third  seat  back  from  the  front 

of  the  house,  the  tliird  row  back  on  the  first  aisle  to  the  left  to  the 

inain,  the  center  aisle  as  you  face  the  front  of  the  house.    I  sat  the 

ttiird  row  back  on  the  right-hand  side  of  that  aisle  as  you  face  the 

Xront.    Mr.  Meyers  sat,  as  I  now  recollect,  three  seats  back  of  me  on 

the  opposite  s'de  of  the  same  aisle,  an  1  on  the  aisle  both  of  us. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  McCann,  the  one-armed  page  of  the  house? — A. 
Very  well.  • 


\ 


i 
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Q,  WaB  he  there  with  you  that  day  ? — ^A.  What  day? 

Q.  The  day  of  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as  United  States 
Senator? — ^A.  He  was  there  upon  the  floor  as  a  page. 

Q.  Where  was  he  with  reference  to  your  desk  during  the  time  of 
the  roll  call  for  the  election  of  the  United  States  Senator,  the  one 
on  which  William  Lorimer  was  elected  United  States  Senator? — ^A. 
He  was  where  he  usually  was  when  I  was  taking  any  interest  in  any- 
thing or  taking  active  part  in  any  proceedings  that  were  going  on, 
and  that  was  at  my  desk. 

Q.  Did  he  sit  on  a  seat  with  you  or  where? — ^A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Describe  it;  did  he  stand  at  the  aisle? — A.  He  stood  in  the  aisle. 

Q.  Kight  at  the  side  of  your  desk  ? — A.  At  the  side  of  my  desk. 
It,  of  course,  was  in  front  of  my  chair.  My  chair  is  an  ordinary 
swinging  chair.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  desk,  and  then  an  elevated 
part  of  the  desk  about  that  wide  [indicating],  to  piece  across 
there  [indicating],  elevated  possibly  that  far  above  the  main  top  of 
the  desk  [indicating].  He  stood  right  there  [indicating]  in  the  aisle 
at  the  side  of  the  desk. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  Well,  just  before  the  senate  came  in, 
I  sent  him  down,  I  think  I  sent  him  down,  either  I  did  or  some  other 
person  next  to  me  sent  him  down,  for  some  roll  calls,  that  is  sheets 
to  keep  a  roll  call.  He  came  back  with  them  and  kept  one  himself, 
kk  *^^  ^®  ?^^®  ^^®  others  to  different  members  there,  I  think  Alschuler 
one,  I  think  Tom  Gorman  one — Thomas  Gorman  one — pardon  me. 

Q.  Well ^A.  And  kept  one  himself. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  kept  the  roll  call. 

Q.  That  is,  he  kept  it  on  that  blank  ?— A.  The  roll  I  should  say. 

Q.  He  kept  the  roll  as  the  joint  session  was  called? — ^A.  Yes,  at 
my  desk,  and  he  had  that,  he  did  that  on  this  elevated  part  of  my 
desk  as  he  stood  in  the  aisle  next  to  me. 
V'^i  ^*  ^^^  ^^  there  all  the  time  during  the  roll  call  which  resulted  in 

j!         the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as  United  States  Senator? — A.  Yes, 
-  from  the  time  he  brought  the  roll  call  back  and  that  is  just  before 

the  senate  came  in,  he  never  left  until  after  the  result  was  announced, 
and  I  remember  particularly  of  his  jumping  up  and  down  in  the 
aisle  and  showing  his  joy. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  back  to  Mr.  Meyers,  a  member  of  the  house. 
Did  you  send  for  Mr.  Meyers  on  that  roll  call,  or  during  that  roll 
call  or  just  before  the  roll  call,  and  did  he  come  to  your  desk? — ^A. 
^^  No.  sir. 

Q.  Durinff  the  roll  call  of  the  joint  session  that  resulted  in  the 
election  of  William  Lorimer  as  United  States  Senator. — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  him  on  that  day  at  any  time  to  come  to  your 
^'  desk  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  sent  for  Mr.  Meyers 

at  any  time. 
''  Q.  Did  Mr.  Meyers  come A.  I  would  like — pardon  me. 

Q.  Go  oi\. — A.  It  was  not  a  custom  or  practice  of  mine  to  senr' 
^  for  members  to  come  to  my  desk.    I  presume  I  did  it  som^ 

but  it  was  a  rarity  if  I  did.    If  I  wanted  to  see  some  one,  lal  your- 
his  desk,  as  a  rule.  jnt  a  sub- 

Q.  Did  you,  during  that  roll  call  that  resulted  in  th^'sir. 
William  Lorimer  as  United  States  Senator,  send  for.ir. 
did  he  come  to  your  desk  on  anybody's  invitation  oyc  learned  a  sub- 
did  you  say  to  him  in  substance :  "Can  you  or  wiUte  it  here  to  this 
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liam  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator,"  and  did  he  say,  "No;  I 
won't,"  and  did  you  say,  "  That  there  was  plenty  of  the  ready  neces- 
sary^ in  it,  and  state  jobs?  " — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  part  of  that,  and  neither 
did  he  come  to  my  desk  during  that  time,  and  neither  upon  that  day 
would  I  have  asked  him  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  and  there  was 
a  good  reason  why. 

Q.  Why,  did  you  talk  to  him  about  it  before  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes ; 
several  days  before  in  the  lobby  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  (me  of 
the  settees  I  had  broached  the  subject  to  him,  I  presume  it  was^  maybe 
a  week  before,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  vote  for  liorimer 
or  something  to  that  effect.  He  said,  "  Lee,  I  could  not  do  it,  I  could 
not  do  it  ana  go  home  to  my  people,  my  people  would  not  stand  for 
it,  and  it  would  mean  mj  political  death."  I  said,  "  George,  every 
man  must  look  out  for  himself  in  these  matters;  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self, and  if  it  is  true,  don't  vote  for  him,  and  don't  let  anybody  per- 
suade you  to,"  and  I  never  asked  him  after  that  relative  to  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say — did  Mr.  Meyers  say  why  his  people  would  not 
stand  for  his  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer,  whether  it  was  personal  or 
political? — A.  Well,  he  gave  me  the  impression  from  what  he  said 
that  it  was  because  they  would  not  stand  for  a  Democrat  voting  for 
a  Republican. 

Q.  Any  Republican? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  such  a  conversation,  as  I  related  a  moment 
ago,  with  Mr.  Meyers  in  which  you  tried  to  induce  him  to  vote  for 
Senator  Lorimer,  and  offer  him  or  state  to  him  that  there  was  plenty 
of  the  ready  necessary  and  state  jobs?  Did  you  ever  have  that  con- 
versation with  him,  at  any  time  or  place  ? — A.  Why,  no. 

Q.  Or  any  part  of  it? — A.  It  is  aosurd. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your  answer. 

A.  I  say,  no,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  1  move  that  the  expression  "  it  is  absurd "  be 
stricken  out,  the  characterization  of  the  witness.  It  is  for  the  com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  the  statement  is  absurd. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  committee  will  determine;  it  will  be 
stricken  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anything  further? 

Judge  Hanecy.  If  you  will  pardon  me  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; I  am  just  checking  off  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Austrian  asked  you  if  you  ever  testified  at  either  of  the 
two  Browne — ^so-called  Browne — trials  here  in  the  criminal  court  in 
Cook  County,  and  you  said  "no."  Why  didn't  you  testify? — A. 
There  were  two  reasons,  only  one  of  which  had  any  moving-  force 
with  me.  One,  that  my  counsel  urged  especially,  was  that  there  was 
a  special  grand  jury  kept  waiting  especially,  as  they  claimed,  for  me, 
to  indict  me  if  I  did  testify. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  what  your  desire  was? — A.  Yes;  but  despite 

tat  fact  I  insisted  upon  going  upon  the  stand  upon  both  trials,  and 
wanted  to,  and  had  an  open  rupture  with  a  least  one  of  my  counsel 
because  I  was  not  permitted,  and  one  of  my  counsel,  at  least,  notified 
me  he  would  withdraw  from  the  trial  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  move  that  be  stricken  out,  the  conversation  be- 
tween this  man  and  his  counsel ;  I  move  that  be  stricken  out. 

Judge  Hanegy.  The  subject-matter,  Mr.  Chairmen  and  gentle- 
men, was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Meyers,  showing  to  this  committee  that 
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he  never  did  testify.  Now,  he  had  some  purpose  in  that,  and  the  pur- 
pose was  to  show  that  Mr.  Browne  was  afraid  to  testify  in  that  case, 
or  at  least  that  would  be  an  inference  that  might  be  drawn  from  it. 

Senator  Buhhows.  Let  Mr.  Browne  state  why  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  has  testified,  he  has  stated ;  but  I  object  to  the 
conversation  between  him  and  counsel. — A.  Pardon  me;  the  only 
reason  that  moved  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit  • 
tee,  the  only  reason  with  me,  the  moving  cause  with  me,  was  because 
my  counsel  would  not  let  me. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  that  answers  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  were  willing;  you  say  vou  were  willing! — 
A.  I  was  more  than  willing;  I  had  a  quarrel  with  counsel  on  account 
of  that. 

By  Judge  Haneot: 

Q.  You  said  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  at  Springfield  and  before 
the  legislature  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  candidacy  for 
United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  was  very 
active  on  the  matter  of  deep-waterway  legislation.  I  have  an  idea 
that  he  also  had  this  senatorial  proposition  in  view,  and  that  he  was 
antagonistic  to  Senator  Hopkins.  That  is  only  a  matter  of  inference 
with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Charles  A,  White  a  thousand  dollars  in  any 
sums  at  any  time  or  at  any  place,  or  did  you  pay  hihi  any  other 
thing  of  value  at  any  time  or  any  place  on  a  promise  or  understand- 
ing or  arrangement  that  he  was  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator  or  because  he  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator? — A.  No;  neither  that  or  any  other  sum. 

Q,  Well,  I  meant  to  cover  any  sum  or  any  other  thing  of  value  ? — 
A.  Nothing. 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  with  reference  to  Becke- 
mOTer? — A.  I  give  you  the  same  answer. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  with  reference  to  Michael 
Link. — A.  The  same  answer. 

Judge  Haneoy.  I  think  I  am  very  nearly  through,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  would  like  to  review  this  before  I  let  this  witness  go. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  had  until  2  o'clock  of  the  same 
day,  Friday,  October  7,  1910.) 

afternoon  session. 

Friday,  October  7,  1910. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  and  the 
following  proceedings  were  had : 

Lee  O'Neill  Browne  resumed  the  stand  for  further  examination  by 
Judge  Hanecy,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Browne,  have  you  been  trying  to  conceal  your- 
self or  to  avoid  coming  before  this  committee,  or  to  prevent  a  sub- 
poenae  from  being  served  upon  you  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  was  the  answer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  believe  you  stated  when  you  first  learned  a  sub- 
pcenae  was  issued  for  you— did  you — did  you  state  it  here  to  this 
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committee?  Oh,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Broderick.  Do  you  know  when 
you  first  learned  that  a  subpoenae  was  issued  for  you,  or  that  you 
were  wanted  here? — ^A.  Yes;  on  Saturday  afternoon  last 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  then  about  notifying  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  or  having  somebody  do  it? — ^A.  I  was  stoppmg  at  the 
Briffgs  House,  as  I  have  been  since  the  sixteenth  of  September,  pend- 
ing oeing  called  here,  and  at  the  request  of  the  parties  in  the  case.  On 
Friday  night,  late,  I  left  the  Briggs  House,  Friday  evening,  thinking 
tliere  would  be  only  a  half -day  session  on  Saturday,  and  certainly  1 
would  not  be  called  then,  or  I  would  have  been  subpoenaed,  and  I 
left  the  Briggs  House  and  went  out  into  one  of  tne  suburbs  of 
Chicago  to  spend  the  time  intervening  between  then  and  Monday. 
Saturday  afternoon  I  picked  up  a  paper,  I  think  it  was  the  Journal, 
and  discovered  that  I  was  concealing  myself. 

Q.  You  discovered  that  somebody  said  you  were? — ^A.  The  paper 
said  I  was.  I  immediately  telephoned  or  tried  to  get  my  attorney, 
Mr.  Dawson,  hj  phone,  and  I  failed,  and  I  next  got  a  friend  of  mine 
at  the  Briggs  House,  bv  phone,  and  instructed  him  to  get  into  touch 
with  Mr.  Dawson  and  have  Mr.  Dawson  notify— I  did  not  know  the 
gentleman's  name  then,  but  I  do  now,  William  Jfixon,  who  had  charge 
of  the  process,  and  inform  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  hunting 
for  me,  and  that  I  would  be  in  not  later  than  Tuesday — ^that  I  would 
be  in  Monday  morning,  if  I  was  required,  or  I  would  come  Sunday 
or  any  time..  Mr.  Dawson  did.  as  I  discovered  afterwards 

Q.  Saturday  afternoon? — A.  Yes;  I  called  up  again  Sunday — ^I 
called  Mr.  Dawson  personally,  and  he  said  it  had  oeen  done. 

Q.  What  had  been  done? — ^A.  That  Mr.  Nixon  had  been 'informed, 
and  said  that  it  was  '^all  right;"  that  I  would  be  wanted  the  first  oi 
the  week,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Gambia.  I  might  ask  you,  was  any  copy  served  upon 
you — copy  of  the  subpoenae  when  you  were  served  ? — ^A.  There  was  no 
service  had  upon  me,  Senator,  to  my  knowledge.  On  Monday  fore- 
noon I  called  up  Mr.  Dawson,  and  I  had  him  meet  me — ^I  met  him 
down  town,  rather — I  met  him,  and  we  came  over  here,  and  I  went 
up  into  Mr.  Nixon's  office,  and  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Nixon,  and  I 
tmd  him  I  accepted  service. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  only  thought  I  had  in  making  the  sugges- 
tion was  this:  That  if  a  copy  was  served  upon  you  of  course  the 
original  would  show  the  date  of  its  issue. — ^A.  I  don't  know  when  it 
was  issued,  but  there  was  no  copy 

Senator  Gambl£.  My  recollection  of  it  in  regard  to  the  issuing  is 
that  it  was  probably  on  Thursday  night.  Possibly  I  may  be  in 
error. — ^A.  There  was  no  copy  served  upon  me.  I  was  served  in  the 
room  here  in  this  building — ^in  the  marsnal's  room. 

Judge  Hanect.  You  accepted  service? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  came  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  served? — A. 
For  no  other  purpose.  And  I  desire  to  say  in  my  own  behalf  that 
there  was  no  second  or  minute  that  I  was  either  trying  to  evade  serv- 
ice or  desired  to  be  away  when  called  by  this  committee  or  anyone 
connected  with  this  investigation.  I  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  I 
have  had  no  desire  to  conceal  myself,  and  those  articles  in  the  papers 
were  simply  in  line  with  the  treatment  that  I  have  received  for  five 
months  at  the  hands  of  the  press  in  this  city. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 
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Further  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  did  Judge  Hanecy  at  any  time  tell  you  that  he  had 
been  notified  that  you  were  on  a  list  of  witnesses  that  had  been 
handed  him  on  the  20th  day  of  September  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did,  did  hef — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  told  me  before  the  inves- 
tigation started  that  he  would  want  me  as  a  witness  himself,  if  the 
oflier  side  did  not,  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  here  as  soon  as  the 
investigation  started,  and  I  would  remain  here,  and  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  Then  Judge  Hanecy  was  fully  advised  of  your  presence  and 
whereabouts;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  investigation  started,  at  all  times? — ^A.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Austrian,  I  am  not  a  mind  reader,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  this :  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  man  of 
a  family? — ^A.  Pardon  me,  just  a  minute,  in  reference  to  that  pre- 
vious question.  During  those  two  weeks  there  were  three  times  when 
I  was  out  of  town,  necessarily,  on  business,  and  when  I  went  out  into 
the  suburbs  on  Friday  night,  and  I  did  not  notify  Judge  Hanecy 
where  I  was  going.  Now,  at  those  times  of  course  he  could  not  know. 
No ;  I  am  not  a  married  man. 

Q.  Other  than  those  times  you  have  just  indicated  Judge  Hanecy 
did  know  ? — A.  I  presume  so.  My  home  has  been  the  Briggs  House, 
and  I  have  not  been  away  from  there  to  speak  of  except  to  be  around 
town. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Donnell  appears  here,  and  Mr.  Hanecy  who  appears 
here — they  are  your  counsel,  aren't  they? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  say  that 
Judge  Hanecy  is  my  counsel.    I  have  not 

Q.  You  have  answered. — ^A.  I  never  paid  him  anything  for  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  do  you  not  want  this  committee  to  understand 
that  Mr.  White  on  any  one  of  the  prior  Browne  trials,  or  any  one 
of  the  Browne  trials^  testified  that  at  the  time  he  said  you  had  the 
conversation  with  him  with  reference  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
that  anyone  was  present,  either  Yarb rough  or  anyone  else? — A.  Oh, 
no;  the  conversation  that  he  referred  to  he  has  always  insisted  oc- 
curred in  the  presence  of  nobody  but  himself  and  myself  in  my  room, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Yes ;  you  said  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  June  Mr.  White  borrowed 
$25  from  you  ?— A.  Well,  I  did  not  say  the  16th  or  17th.  I  said  the 
17th,  being  the  day  that  he  went  away,  and  I  fixed  it  by  that,  and 
by  looking  at  the  register. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  $25  or  $30,  is  that  correct  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  amount  ^ 

Q,  That  was  all  repaid  to  you,  was  it?— A.  My  impression  is,  Mr. 
Austrian,  that  he  handed  that  back  to  me  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 
I  have  no  independent  recollection  of  it,  but  I  figure  he  paid  it  to 
me  then. 

Q.  But  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  he  borrowed  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  isn't  your  recollection  as  distinct  about  receiving  it  back 
as  it  is  that  he  borrowed  it?  Can  you  tell  this  committee  that? — 
A.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  why  my  mind  does  not  work  along  the  lines 
you  suggest 

Q.  The  payment  back  to  you  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
borrowing? — ^A.  Necessarily. 
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Q.  And  you  can  tell  this  committee  you  have  a  distinct  recollection 
about  putting  your  hand  into  your  left  trouser  pocket  and  pulling 
out  a  small  roll  of  bills  and,  as  you  say,  unfolding  $25  or  $30 — ^your 
recollection  is  refreshed A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  say  a  small  roU  of  paper  money,  less 
than  $100,  and  I  counted  off  some  bills  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  said  $25  or  $30,  didn't  you  ?— A.  I  said  $25  or  $30,  a  small 
sum,  less  than  $50. 

^  Q.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  you  had  less  than  $100  at  that 
time? — ^A.  I  have  no  independent  recollection,  but  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

Q.  You  have  no  impression  of  when  he  paid  it  back — you  have  no 


Q.  Mr.  Hanecy,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  ex- 
hibits you  introduced,  please,  the  Belleville  letter? 

Senator  Gamble.  May  I  interrupt  you?  As  I  recollect  your  testi- 
mony in  chief ,  Mr.  Browne,  you  spoke  about  borrowing  £rom  Mr. 
White  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  August. 

The  Witness.  During  the  lake  trip. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  was  something  like  $25,  was  it? — ^A.  Some- 
thing along  there. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  date  of  that? — A.  Mr.  Senator,  that  was 
some  time  between  Sunday  morning  of  August  15  and  Thursday 
morning  of  August  19. 

Q.  That  was  m  August? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  about  the  same  time,  you  say  you  took  from  him  or 
kept  something  like  $200  ? — ^A.  No,  no ;  I  didn't  say  $200.  I  did  not 
state  the  amount.    I  am  unable  to  state  what  the  amount  was. 

Q.  I  thought  Mr.  Austrian  suggested  a  certain  sum? — ^A.  Well, 
I  dont  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
amount. 

Q.  When  you  took  this  money ;^  when  was  that? — ^A.  That  was, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  on  the  night  or  evening  rather,  of  Thurs- 
day, August  19,  or  the  next  day. 

Q.  Those  two  transactions,  m  regard  to  the  borrowing  (m  your 
part  of  $25,  and  your  keeping  for  him ^A.  Safe  keeping. 

Q.  ^safe  keeping  or  money  were  in  the  month  of  August? — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  had  gotten  it  confused  with  the  month  of  July,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  asked  the  questions. — A.  All  right,  Mr.  Senator. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  know,  but  I  supposed  I  got  that  back 
from  Miss  Lawler. 

Miss  Lawler.  I  am  positive  you  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  I  can  find  it  in  the  transcript.  Judge. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  is  a  printed  slip. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  it  in  the  transcript. 

Judge  Hanecy.  All  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne,  you  now  recall,  do  you  not,  the  con- 
tents of  the  alleged  White  letter  to  Mr.  Kern,  of  the  Belleville  Demo- 
crat, if  I  remember  the  name  correctly? — ^A.  Only  in  a  general  way, 
Mr.  Austrian. 
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Q.  I  understood  you  to  tell  this  committee  that  vou  assisted  Mr. 
White  in  the  preparation  of  bills,  the  revision  of  labor  measures 
that  he  was  interested  in,  etc. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  White  was  not  a  literate  man,  and  I  believe  you 
used  the  expression  that  he  was  somewhat  an  illiterate  man? — ^A.  I 
did  not  say  that  he  was  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  a  literate  man  or  an  illiterate  man? — A.  Well, 
I  would  not  call  Mr.  White  an  illiterate  man.  I  would  call  him  a 
man  of  very  ordinary  education  and  very  ordinary  literary  attain- 
mentsjl  would  not  call  him  illiterate  at  all. 

^  Q.  White  did  not  even  spell  correctly,  did  he? — ^A.  Well,  some 
times  I  have  noticed  inaccuracies  in  his  spelling. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  article, "  Exhibit  T  "  (Rec.,  p.  812) ,  White  says: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  there  are  men  in  public  life,  prominent  in 
the  Democratic  party,  who  can  look  upon  a  situation  of  this  character  with  as 
broad  and  liberal  views  as  yon  have  expressed  yourself  through  the  editorial 
of  your  valuable  paper.  The  Republican  party  of  this  State  is,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  this  present  session  of  the  legislature,  divided  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  practically  impossible,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  for  them  to 
settle  this  long  and  expensive  drawn-out  contest,  and  feeling  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  be  repres^ited  In  the  United  States  Senate  during  those  critical 
moments  by  a  man  from  this  State,  I  felt  it  a  public  duty,  after  careful  con- 
ference with  older  and  more  experienced  workers  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  to 
cast  my  vote  for  the  Hon.  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator. 

Now,  Mr.  Browne,  does  that  sound  to  you  like  Mr.  White? — ^A. 
I  can  not  say  to  you,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  it  sounds  like  anybody  in 
particular. 

Q,  You  knew  White?— A.  I  knew  White. 

Q.  You  knew  White  well  at  that  time? — A.  I  have  stated  how  well 
I  have  known  him. 

Q.  You  did  know  him  well? — ^A.  I  have  stated  how  well  I  knew 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  you  knew  White  well  or  that  you  did  not 
know  him  well  ? — ^A.  It  is  immaterial  what  I  considered. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  knew  him  well  Or  not  ? — A.  That 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  ''  well."  I  have  stated  to  you  and 
to  the  committee  how  I  knew  him — ^my  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  White  well  enough  to  know  whether  he  was 
capable  of  writing  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  couched  in  that  phrase- 
ology or  language?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  White  was 
not  capable  of  writing  a  letter  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  White  did  write  that  letter.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  who 
did  write  that  letter.    I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  letter. 

Q,  Did  White  talk  to  you  anything  about  writing  a  letter  to  his 
home  newspaper,  or  a  newspaper  in  nis  home  vicinity? — A.  Abso- 
lutely not. 

Q.  Didn't  confer  with  you  about  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  knew  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  heard  anything  about  it  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly? — A.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Now,  did  White  ever  express  to  you  the  fact,  during  the  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  that  he  had  been  ostracized  by  his  constitu- 
ency in  his  home  town  by  reason  of  his  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or 
anything  akin  to  that? — A.  We  only  had  the  one  conversation,  that 
I  spoke  to  you  about,  and  I  don't  believe,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  that 
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was  embodied  in  our  conversation.  The  conversation  was  very  brief; 
and  as  I  say,  he  seemed  to  not  want  to  have  any  talk  with  me,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  matter  was  touched  upon. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  express  to  you  any  statements  that  had  been 
made  to  that  person  or  such  persons  from  White,  with  reference  to 
his  constituency,  by  reason  of  his  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  When 
do  you  mean  did  they  ?  •^ 

Q.  During  the  special  session. — ^A.  I  can  not  remember;  they  may 
have. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  response  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Hanecy, 
the  reason  why  one  of  your  counsel  or  lawyers  had  not  permitted 
you  to  go  upon  the  witness  stand  was  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  there  was  a  special  grand  jury  wanting  to  indict  you,  whether 
you  testified  to  the  truth  or  to  a  falsehood.  Do  you  mean  to  be 
understood  that  way  ? — ^A.  I  mean  to  be  understood 

Q.  Well,  wait  I  want  to  know  whether  you  want  to  be  so  under- 
stood. That  is  my  understanding.  If  I  am  incorrect  in  my  under- 
standing, just  say  so. — A.  You  have  stated  it  with  substantial 
accuracv. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  course  of  your  entire  first 
trial  there  was  no  special  grand  jury,  was  there? — ^A.  No;  well,  I 
say  "  No,"  but  I  don't  recall  that  there  was,  now. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  that  there  was,  have  you? — A.  I  say,  I  do 
not  recall  that  there  was. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  second  one  of  your  trials,  Mr,  Browne,  a 
special  grand  jury  was  not  convened  nor  called  until  after  the  defense 
started  to  put  in  testimony  f — ^A.  It  was  called  some  time  during  the 
trial. 

Q.  Were  you  afeared  that  if  you  testified  to  the  truth  that  you — 
and  I  mean  you  personally,  you  personally  I  am  talking  about,  and 
not  what  some  one  told  you — ^were  you  afraid? — ^A.  Well,  do  you 
mean  afeared  or  afraid  ? 

Q.  Well,  you  can  take  it  either  way.  It  is  just  like  the  yea  and 
nay.  Just  answer  yes  or  no. — ^A.  I  want  to  mow  if  I  understand 
you ;  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  I  understood  you,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  take  either  one.  Were  you  afraid,  Mr.  Browne, 
or  afeared  that  if  you  testified  to  the  truth  in  any  proceeding  against 
you  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  that  23  men  constituting 
a  special  grand  jury  of  this  county  would  indict  you? — A.  No,  sir, 
Mr.  Austrian;  there  was  no  spot  or  place  in  either  trial  that  I  was 
afraid  of  any  grand  jury  in  any  proceedings  against  me,  but  I  did 
consider  that  I  had  to  be  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  my  counsel,  or 
to  my  counsel,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  have  my  counsel  desert  me 
in  the  middle  of  a  case.  ^ 

Q.  I  have  asked  you  if  you  were  afraid? — ^A.  And  I  have  told  you 
«  No." 

Q.  That  would  have  been  an  answer.  Mr.  Browne,  the  grand  jury 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  consists  of  23  men,  doesn^  it? — ^A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  number  of  men. 

Q.  And  the  panel  from  which  the  grand  jury  is  selected  in  Illinois 
or  the  county  of  Cook,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  a  special  panel,  isnt 
it,  drawn  from  a  jury  box,  known  only  as  the  grand  jury  list  or  the 
grand  jury  box;  is  that  correct? — ^A.   xes. 
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Q.  And  the  23  men  constituting  the  grand  jurors  in  the  counties 
of  this  State  are  supposed  to  be  the  more  intelligent  and  the  more 
representative  men  oi  the  vicinities  from  which  mey  are  drawn? — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it 

^  Q.  You  never  heard  of  it.    Then  what  did  you  construe  or  con- 
sider that  the  special  grand  jury  was  made  up  from,  and  what  were 

the  purposes ^A.  The  men  were  supposed— I  can  not  tell  you  your 

procedure  in  Cook  County. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to. — ^A.  You  have  jury  commis- 
sioners here,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  your  procedure.  Out  in 
the  other  districts  of  the  State,  all  over,  outside  of  Cook  County, 
the  supervisors  place  in  the  box  each  year  in  September,  lists  to  be 
drawn  fi'om,  as  I  understand  it.  I  never  paid  very  much  attention 
to  that,  either. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  counsel — ^what  counsel  do  you  refer  to  as 
having  made  the  statement  that  you  would  have  been  indicted  for 
perjury,  whether  you  testified  to  the  truth  or  not?  What  counsel 
gave  you  that  direction  or  advice  ? — ^A.  Unless  the  committee  insists 
on  it,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  insist  upon  it.  He  has  detailed  conversations 
between  himself — ^I  remember  the  admonition  of  one  of  the  Senators 
with  reference  to  calling  for  declarations  between  counsel  and 
client.  I  objected  to  it,  and  over  my  objection  he  was  permitted  to 
testify  that  he  did  not  go  on  the  stand,  because  his  counsel  would  not 
permit  him,  and  Judge  Hanecy  put  one  of  these  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  grand  jury:  " They  would  have  indicted  you  whether  you 
swore  to  the  truth  or  not."  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  lawyer  at  the 
bar,  here  in  Chicago,  will  advise  a  client  that  he  would  be  indicted 
by  a  special  grand  jury  for  perjury  whether  he  testified  to  the  truth 
or  not  ? 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  that  connection,  if  the  com- 
mittee please — — 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  minute,  please,  I  want  a  ruling  on  my 
question. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  answer. — ^A.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  counsel  were. nearly  unanimous  upon  the  proposition  that  if 
I  went  upon  the  stand,  especially  during  the  last  trial — ^if  I  went  upon 
the  stand  and  testified,  denying  that  1  paid  money  to  White  and  to 
Beckemeyer  and  to  Link,  on  the  face  of  their  statements,  that  I  would 
be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  I  think  my  counsel  all  agreed  that 
the  state's  attorney  of  Cook  County  would  see  to  it  that  that  was 
done,  and  that  he  was  terrifically  interested. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  was  the  advice  given  you  by  counsel? — ^A. 
I  think  it  was  unanimous,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  constituted  that  unanimous  counsel? — ^A. 
Well,  there  was  William  S.  Forrest,  who  was  chief  counsel,  Patrick 
H,  O'Donnell,  and  Charles  Erbstein,  and  I  considered  it  at  that  time, 
in  that  matter,  that  Judge  Hanecy  was  an  advisory  counselor,  and  he 
agreed  with  it* 

Q.  Of  the  counsel  whom  you  have  mentioned,  the  three  counsel 
who  appear  here  for  Mr.  Lorimer  were  your  counsel  in  that  case, 
is  that  right,  Mr.  Bachrach — Mr.  Forrest's  partner  was  one  of  them? — 
A.  He  was  not  one  of  them,  and  never  has  been. 

Q.  He  took  no  part  in  the  proceeding? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  Mr.  Hanecy  is  the  same  Judge  Hanecy  who  appeared  in  that 
trial?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  the  same  O'Donnellf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Browne,  I  want  to  ask  jou  a  question  or  two. 

Q.  Was  there  a  Democratic  nominee  for  United  States  Senator  at 
a  primary  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  legislature? — A.  There  was, 
Senator. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  one  selected  at  the  pri* 
maries  in  that  year? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  was  Lawrence  B.  Stringer. 

Q.  Did  the  Democrats  of  the  legislature  vote  for  Mr.  Stringer,  all 
of  them,  up  to  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected? — ^A.  No; 
by  no  means. 

Q.  Did  he,  at  an^  time,  receive  all  of  the  votes  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes;  yes,  he  did.  Senator;  I  think 
along  at  the  first  he  did  for  some  time,  and  then  they  began  breaking 
away  on  complimentary  votes  to  please  this  one  and  that  one  in  this 
locality  and  tnat  locality.  I  would  not  state  the  number,  but  a  great 
many  men  were  voted  for. 

Q.  Did  these  Democrats  who  had  voted  for  a  certain  time  for  Mr. 
Stringer  vote  for  other  Democrats  or  did  they  vote  for  Republi- 
cans?— ^A.  Democrats. 

Q.  Democrats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Shurtleff  came  to  you  and  suggested  to  you  the 
proposition  to  see  whether  or  not  there  could  be  an  arrangement  or 
agreement  by  which  the  Democrats,  or  certain  Democrats  in  the  legis- 
lature, could  be  induced  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  believe  you  stated, 
upon  yesterday  that  you  told  him  you  would  take  the  matter  under 
advisement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thereupon  you  did  advise  with  certain  friends,  political 
friends  or  otherwise,  outside  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  some  with  whom  you  ad- 
vised with  respect  to  that  matter? — ^A.  No;  I  advised  with  my  part- 
ner at  home,  my  law  partner,  for  one;  I  advised  with  a  man  bv  the 
name  of — ^well,  no,  I  did  not  advise  with  him  before — ^I  had  de- 
cided, but  I  think  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  an  old  partner  of 
mine,  a  man  I  was  in  business  with  the  first  time,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Ayers.  I  do  not  now  recollect--although  he  was  a  Republican — ^I 
do  not  now  recollect  that  he  advised  me  to  adopt  that  course.  I 
could  not  go  on  and  specify,  because  I  talked  with  a  great  many, 
Senator,  a  great  many  persons  were  asked  along  that  line  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Chicago  in  the  interim,  between  the  time  the 
matter  was  suggested  to  you  oy  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  the  time  you  de- 
cided upon  the  course  you  would  take? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that, 
for  this  reason :  When  I  come  home  from  Springfield  I  usually  come 
to  Joliet  on  the  Alton,  that  is  40  miles  below  here,  and  make  quick 
connection  across  town  to  the  Rock  Island,  upon  which  road  I  live, 
and  go  out  on  that  40  miles,  so  that  I  do  not  get  to  Chicago,  going 
that  way.  Now,  whether  I  came  on  through  to  Chicago  or  got  off  at 
Joliet  and  went  out  home  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 
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Q.  Did  you  advise  with  any  one  or  number  of  people  in  Chicago 
with  reference  to  the  course  you  would  take? — ^A.  I  received  com- 
munications from  a  large  number. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any } — ^A.  I  can  recall  one  especially  now.  A  man 
who  used  to  be  a  very  prominent  man  in  my  country,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent business  man,  James  McQuay,  of  the  Garden  City  Sand 
Company. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  with  anybody  else  in  Chicago,  any  politicians 
or  statesmen  ? — A.  I  do  not  now  recall  that  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conference  between  you  and  any  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  politics  in  the  State,  with  reference  to  the  course  that 
you  and  those  associated  with  you  should  take,  as  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Shurtleff,  between  the  time  it  was  suggested  by  him  and  the  time 
you  determined  upon  it? — ^A.  Not  outside  of  the  legislative  members 
on  my  side,  Mr.  Senator,  and  no  conference  among  them  as  a  confer- 
ence woula  be  regarded.  Mr.  Cermak,  Mr.  Werdell,  myself,  and 
probably  one  or  two  others  met  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Was  there  at  no  time  any  conference  of  the  men  interested  in 
politics  in  the  State  and  those  associated  with  you  with  refer^ice 
to  the  matter  before  you  determined  upon  the  course  you  took? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  determined  upon  that  substantially  upon  your  own 
judgment? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  base  your  determination  to  take  up  the  matter  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  on? — A.  On  what  seemed  to  me,  and  to  the  others  that 
I  talked  with,  to  be  a  reasonable  course  to  pursue  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  must  understand,  Senator,  that  at  that  time  the  Demo- 
cratic side  was  pretty  badly  split  up,  not  only  in  the  legislature,  but 
outside,  and  it  ^as  a  real  split^  too,  and  not  a  fancied  one. 

Q.  Did  you  reach  a  conclusion  at  that  time  that  it  was  impossible 
to  elect  a  Democrat  to  the  Senate? — ^A.  Yes;  yes. 

Q.  Had  you  considered  the  question,  or  did  you  consider  the  ques- 
tion, in  making  up  your  determination  on  Mr.  Shurtleff's  suffffestion, 
as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  deadlock,  so  as  to  allow  the 
legislature  to  adjourn  without  electing  a  Senator  at  all? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  had  been  considered. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  with  any  Democrat  as  to  the  wisdom  or  pro- 
priety, from  a  party  standpoint,  of  taking  that  course?— A.  Yes;  I 
can  not  remember  of  anyone  in  particular,  but  I  did  with  several. 
Senator,  and  that  would  be  an  added  reason,  if  anything 

Senator  Burrows.  Speak  louder. — A.  I  say  that  would  be  an  added 
reason,  if  anything,  why,  perhaps,  an  election  was  brought  about,  was 
that  it  was — ^Governor  Deneen  was  not  very  popular  with  a  good 
many  of  the  Democrats,  for  a  good  many  reasons,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  view  and  the  idea  among  tnem,  a  good  many  of  them,  that  it  was 
Governor  Deneen's  plan  and  idea  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  Senator 
at  all,  so  as  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  hands.  That  was  the 
impression  that  was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Q.  How  would  that  keep  the  reins  in  his  hands?  Will  you  explain 
that? — ^A.  Well,  because  it  was  felt  that  in  that  way  he  would  control 
the  senatorial  situation  and  dictate  the  patronage.  There  may  not 
have  been  any  sanity  in  the  proposition,  but  that  is  what  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  not  sug:gested  tnat  he  would  have  the  power  to  appoint 
a  Senator,  if  the  legislature  had  failed  to  elect  one  ? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  And  it  was  not  suggested  that  if  the  legislature  failed  to  elect 
at  the  regular  session  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  elect  at  a  called 
session,  was  it? — A.  No;  but  it  was  the  feeling  in  the  house  that  the 
governor  was  assuming  control  and  directing  the  legislature  as  to 
what  it  should  do  in  the  matter ;  assumed  to  exercise  that  power,  not 
only  to  prevent  Hopkins  from  being  elected,  but  refusing  himself  to 
be  a  candidate  and  being  elected,  but  preventing  Lorimer  from  being 
elected,  and  preventing  anybody  from  being  elected.  Now,  that  was 
the  feeling. 

Q.  Did  you  share  that  feeling  f— A.  It  seemed  to  me — it  looked 
to  me  as  if  that  was  what  he  was  doing. 

Q.  As  a  Democrat  and  from  a  Democratic  standpoint  did  you 
think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Democratic  party  to  let 
the  Republicans,  who  had  a  majority  in  the  le^;islature,  fail  to  elect 
and  let  the  legislature  adjourn  without  the  election  of  a  Senator  or  to 
elect  a  Republican  ? — ^A.  I  felt  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
Democrats  to  pursue  the  course  that  was  pursued. 

Q.  You  thought  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  Democrats 
or  a  portion  of  the  Democrats  to  join  with  a  portion  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  elect  a  Republican  than  not  to  elect  anyone? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  your  judgment? — A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  Was  that  reached  after  a  consultation  with  your  political  friends 
and  associates? — ^A.  Only  as  I  have  suggested  to  you.  No  caucus  or 
anything. 

Q.  No  caucus? — ^A.  No  caucus. 

Q.  After  you  had  reached  that  conclusion,  did  you  notify  Mr. 
Shurtleff  of  your  conclusion  and  what  you  were  willing  to  do? — ^A.  I 
notified  Mr.  Shurtleff  that  I  was  willing  to  try  to  elect  Senator  Lori- 
mer, and  that  I  was  willing  to  try  to  influence,  if  yoti  please,  or  get 
as  many  of  my  own  followers  to  vote  for  him  as  I  could. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suggestion,  Mr.  Browne,  made  to  you  by  Mr. 
Shurtleff  or  anyone  else  m  the  interest  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  that  there 
was  to  be  any  advantage,  any  consideration,  direct  or  indirect,  either 
in  money  or  anything  of  value  or  patronage  that  should  come  to  you 
or  any  of  your  associates  if  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or  for  your 
entering  the  arrangement  by  which  you  would  try  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion?— A.  Absolutely  no.  Senator;  and  I  was  further — after  Mr. 
Shurtleff  spoke  to  me,  or  at  the  time  he  spoke  to  me  upon  the  first 
occasion,  he  said  to  me,  simply,  that  he  was  interested  in  Lorimer 
as  a  friend.  They  belonged  to  the  same  political  clique  or  faction 
or  following,  and  that  he  wanted — ^he  did  not  want  to  see  Hopkins 
elected,  ana  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Lorimer  elected.  I  suggested 
to  him  that  his  name  had  been  mentioned  during  the  session  as  a 

Kossible  candidate;  and  he  said,  yes;  but  he  didn't  think  he  could 
d  elected,  and  I  assured  him  that  I  agreed  with  him,  personally, 
that  he  could  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Republicans  suggested  to  jou  as  men  upon 
whom  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  might  combme,  other  than  Mr. 
Lorimer  ? — A.  No ;  not  during  the  entire  session. 

Q.  Had  other  names  been  suggested  or  offered  to  the  joint  assembly, 
or  presented  to  the  joint  assembly,  and  voted  for? — A.  Oh,  yes;  yes* 

Q.  But  they  hadn't  agreed  sufficiently  for  any  man  to  be  elected  ?— 
A.  No  Democrat  had  voted 
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Q.  No  Democrat  had  voted  for  any  Bepublican  up  to  the  time 
ihey  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  ? — ^A.  No ;  no. 

Q,  Was  there  any  proposition A.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Senator,  I 

believe  I  am  in  error  there.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Shurtleff's  name  was 
proposed  as  a  candidate  early  in  the  session,  and  he  had  a  coterie  of 
followers,  a  small  coterie,  never  reaching  beyond  30,  I  don't  think, 
who  voted  for  him,  until  along  down  toward  the  close  of  the  battle 
or  deadlock — I  think  that  there  were  two  or  three  or  four  friends  of 
ShurtleiTs  on  the  Democratic  side  who  gave  him  a  complimentary 
vote  occasionally,  or  two  or  three  times ;  1  think  so,  but  I  would  not 
be  positive. 

•  Q.  Were  there  any  propositions  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Lorimer  or 
anyone  representing  Mr.  Lorimer  that  if  the  Democrats  or  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Democrats  to  secure  his  election  would  vote  for 
him,  that  they  should  have  a  division  of  the  patronage,  the  federal 
patronage  of  the  State  ? — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Nothing  suggested  ?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly? — ^A.  Neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Lorimer  or  anyone? — ^A.  No;  and  not  directly  nor 
indirectly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  suggestion  as  that  made  by  Governor 
Deneen,  or  anyone  representing  him? — A.  I  never  talked  with 
Governor  Deneen  but  twice  in  my  life,  that  I  remember  of,  Senator, 
and  at  neither  time — it  was  three  times — at  neither  time  was  anything 
of  that  kind  discussed,  except,  I  think,  it  was  the  last,  it  was  the 
last  occasion,  after  the  session  closed,  and  after  I  had  seen  my  mem- 
bers over  the  State,  I  talked  with  them,  and  I  went  to  Governor 
Deneen  on  a  personal  mission  for  them,  to  see  if  my  faction  could  not 
receive  at  least  a  division  of  the  minority  appointments  in  this 
State.  Aside  from  that  I  never  discussed  the  matter,  or  a  matter  of 
that  kind  with  Governor  Deneen  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  minority  appointments  in  the  State? 
Do  they  allow  Democrats  up  here  to  have  any  patronage  at  all  in  a 
Republican  administration? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  The  statute  provides  for  it. 

Senator  Frazier.  In  some  instances 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  in  all. 

The  Witness.  That  depends  on  what  Democrats  they  are,  Senator; 
my  crowd  did  not  get  any.  My  friend,  Roger  Sullivan,  who  4iad 
control  of  the  other  faction,  was  powerful  enough  to  arrange  those 
little  matters. 

Q.  Was  there  a  campaign  committee  formed  by  you,  or  your  asso- 
ciates, after  you  notified  Mr.  Shurtleff  that  you  would  do  what  you 
were  going  to  do,  that  you  would  do  what  you  could  to  aid  in  Mr. 
Lorimer's  election? — A.  No;  no  campaign  committee,  aside  from 
what  I  have  stated  to  you,  little  gatherings  in  Mr.  Shurtlelff's  and  Mr. 
Lorimer's  suite  of  rooms  that  would  consist  of  Mr.  Shurtlelff,  Mr. 
Lorimer,  Mr.  Shanahan,  and  frequently  myself,  and  sometimes  Mr. 
Chipei^eld,  B.  M.  Chiperfield,  and  Mr.  Edward  Smodjkel,  but  gen- 
erally Mr.  Shurtleff  and  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Shanahan  and  Mr. 
Chiperfield  and  myself. 

Q.  You  did  meet  every  few  nights,  or  every  night,  possibly,  did 
you? — A.  Sometimes. 
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Q.  During  the  pendency  of  it? — A.  Several  times,  several  times  in 
a  night 

Q.  To  confer  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  insist  to  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  Mr.  Lorimer  that  no 
Democrat  should  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  until  you  were  notified  by 
them  that  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  votes — a  sufficient  number 
of  gentlemen  who  would  vote  for  Lorimer  to  elect  him? — ^A.  Well, 
for  the  reasons  I  stated  to  Mr.  Austrian  this  morning,  and  because, 
Senator,  I  felt,  whether  it  was  correct  or  not,  that  a  movement  of 
that  kind,  if  successful,  would  not  endanger  or  jeopardize  a  man's 
political  success  at  home,  whereas,  if  it  was  a  failure  it  would.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  that,  however. 

Q.  So  you  insisted  that  no  Democrat  should  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
until  you  were  advised  that  there  should  be  enough  votes,  outside  of 
the  Democrats,  with  them,  to  elect  him? — ^A.  Well,  I  insisted,  and  I 
made  it  a  matter  of  honor,  with  both  of  them,  that  no  roll  call  for 
Mr.  Lorimer's  election  should  be  started,  and  that  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  a  single  one  of  my  followers  voting  for  him  until  I  became 
sure  that  there  were  enough  with  those  to  elect  him. 

Q.  Were  you  notified  by  Mr.  Lorimer  or  Mr.  Shurtleff  at  any  time 
preceding  the  26th  of  May  that  they  had  a  sufficient  number,  to- 
gether with  the  30  I  believe  you  said  you  thought  you  could  get,  that 
you  promised,  to  elect  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  notified  of  that? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  not  exactly, 
Senator,  a  notification.  As  I  told  you,  we  met  up  in  the  rooms  and 
those  conferences  or  meetings  were  there,  and  while  we  thought  we 
had  enough  on  the  24th — we  thought  we  did  have  enough  on  the 
24th^ 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  vote  on  the  24th  ? — ^A.  There  was  no  session  on 
the  24:th,  1  recollect,  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  thought  we  had 
enough — we  were  sure  we  had  enough  on  the  25th. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  vote  taken  on  that  day? — ^A.  Because  we 
wanted  to  make  the  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  if  we  could,  to  have 
two  or  three  extra,  for  an  extra  big  measure. 

Q.  When  did  you  finally  determine  that  you  would  call  the  ballot 
on  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  ? — A.  On  Tuesday  night.  May  25. 

Q.  At  that  time  they  assured  you  they  had  enough,  with  the  30 
that  you  thought  you  knew  of,  to  elect  him  ? — A.  I  did  not  take  the 
assurance.  I  went  over  the  list  myself,  and  I  had  been  investigating 
myself,  independently,  verifying  it,  so  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfiea 
myself  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  and  confer  with  Republicans  who  were  supposed 
to  be  favorable  to  Lorimer  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  and  with  others. 

Q.  With  other  Democrats  outside  of  your  faction  ? — A.  Other  Re- 
publicans and  other  Democrats. 

Q.  You  satisfied  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  25th? — A.  I  satisfied  myself,  not  at  that 
particular  time,  but  it  culminated  then. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do,  if  anything,  to  notify  the  men  who  be- 
longed to  your  faction,  whom  you  believed  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lor- 
imer, that  the  vote  would  be  taken  on  the  26th? — A.  Well,  I  can  not 
say  to  you.  Senator,  just  what  course  I  pursued  with  every  one  of 
them.    I  know  the  message  was  carried  in  one  way  or  another  to  each 
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one  of  them  that  the  roll  call  would  be  put  on  the  next  day  for  his 
election,  and  that  it  was  going  to  go  through. 

Q.  You  set  in  motion  some  machinery  by  which  all  of  your  friends 
whom  you  believed  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer — ^I  believe  you  said 
80 — were  notified  that  it  would  be  called  off  on  that  day,  so  that  all 
of  them  would  be  on  hand,  and  it  would  be  called  off  on  that  day,  the 
26th } — ^A.  Well,  all  of  them  were  on  hand  those  days  all  of  the  time, 
Senator. 

Q.  You  notified  them  that  the  ballot  would  be  taken  on  that  day  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  had  it  done? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  they  might  be  present  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  about  it? — ^A.  If  anybody  showed  any  in- 
clination to  be  away,  anybody  upon  either  side,  in  those  days  his 
presence  was  secured  very  rapidly. 

Q.  In  those  conferences  with  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
there  ever  at  any  time  any  suggestion  made  to  you  that  you  or  your 
followers  would  receive  any  benefits  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money, 
any  patronage,  or  anything  else  for  the  activity  that  you  were  show- 
ing in  securing  Mr.  Lorimer's  election? — ^A,  None,  absolutely  none, 
Mr.  Senator;  not  any. 

Q.  Did  anybody  at  any  time  ever  place  any  money  in  your  hands 
to  be  used  for  campaign  purposes  or  otherwise,  either  before  or  after 
Mr.  Lorimer's  election,  in  consequence  of  that? — ^A.  Not  a  penny. 

Q.  Did  you  handle  any  of  that? — ^A.  Not  a  nickel. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  contribute  anything  to  your  defense  in  these 
suits  as  a  result  oi  that? — A.  The  question  again,  please. 

Q.  Read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  These  suits,  or  these  prosecutions  that  you  have  been  in A. 

Not  a  cent  as  the  result  of  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Has  anybody  ever  contributed  anything  at  all? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
yes. 

Q.  Your  friends  have  contributed  to  your  defense? — A.  Yes.  If 
they  had  not,  Mr.  Senator,  I  could  not  have  been  defended,  Mr. 
Senator. 

Q.  Was  your  defense  expensive? — A.  My  defense  has  been  made 
verv  expensive,  not  only  a  white  man's  burden,  but  more  than  that 

Q.  But  nobody  has  ever  given  you  any  money,  and  you  never  han- 
dled anv  money,  either  for  campaign  purposes  or  otherwise,  as  a 
result  oi  your  aid  in  Senator  Lorimer's  election  ? — ^A.  Not  one  dollar, 
nor  have  I  received  any  favor  of  any  kind  by  reason  thereof,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  know  if  vou  did  ? — A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Was  it  your  judgment,  Mr.  Browne,  that  it  was  a  better  and 
wiser  political  movement  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer,  a  Republican,  by  the 
aid  of  Democratic  votes  than  to  allow  the  session  to  terminate  without 
the  election  of  a  Senator  at  all  ? — A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  deliberate  judgment? — A.  That  was  my 
judgment;  I  may  have  been  in  error,  but  that  was  my  judgment. 

Q,  You  were  not  induced  to  reach  that  judginent,  were  you,  by  any 
offer  of  any  sort  to  you  or  any  of  your  friends,  in  any  form  ? — ^A.  No, 
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Mr.  Senator,  not  even  with  added  political  individual  political  suc- 
cess in  view.  I  tried  to  see  what  I  believed  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  and  of  my  party.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  see ;  I  might 
have  been  in  error  in  it. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Lorimer  stand  personally  with  the  Democrats  in 
the  legislature — I  do  not  refer  to  his  political  alignments — but  did 
he  or  not  have  personal  friends  in  the  legislature,  on  the  Democratic 
side,  who  were  primarily  favorable  to  him,  barring  his  political 
views? — A.  Men  that  would  have  voted  for  him  as  soon  as  ms  name 
was  mentioned  as  a  candidate,  independent  of  party,  party  leaders, 
or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Where  were  those  men  from;  what  section  of  the  State? — ^A- 
I  can  name  a  few  to  you. 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. — ^A.  Anton  J.  Cermak,  now 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  citv  of  Chicago  and  very  prominent  in 
Bohemian  circles  here,  probably  the  most  prominent  Bohemian  in 
town^  and  a  life-long  Democrat;  Emanuel  Abrahams,  of  the  Ghetto 
district,  on  the  west  side;  Joseph  Geskovich,  now  dead;  and  I  could 
go  through  the  list  and,  I  presume,  recall  others;  but  he  had  a  great 
many  warm,  personal  friends  on  his  side. 

Q.*  I  don't  quite  hear  you. — A.  I  say  he  had  a  number  of  warm, 
personal  friends  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Lorimer  taken  any  position,  with  respect  to  any 
political  question  or  semipolitical  questions,  that  appealed  in  any 
respect  to  the  Democrats  of  the  legislature,  do  you  know,  preceding 
his  election  ? — A.  Why,  except  the  indefatigable  work  he  did  upon 
the  waterway  proposition,  that  won  him  many  friends  on  both  sides. 
But  I  attributed  it  more — if  you  will  pardon  me  for  this  kind  of 
talk — I  attributed  it  more  to  his  personality  and  the  life  he  has  lived 
in  Chicago  and  his  friendship  with  the  masses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  any  Republican,  whose  name  was 
suggested  to  the  legislature,  who  could  have  united  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans,  except  Mr.  Lorimer,  at  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not.  I  think  there  were  other  Republicans  whose  names  were 
suggested,  notably  Mr.  Shurtleff,  who  could  have  polled  a  very 
respectable  Democratic  vote,  but  nothing  like  that  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
got 

Q.  Was  there  anv  effort  made  at  any  time  by  you  or  those  associ- 
ated with  you  on  tne  Democratic  side  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  Re- 
publicans lor  any  Democrat,  except  Mr.  Stringer? — ^A,  No,  sir;  no, 
sir — ^well  you  say  "  anybody  else?^'  Well,  now,  I  can  not  say  that, 
to  my  knowledge,  now.    I  certainly  made  no  effort  myself. 

Q.  You  were  willing  for  the  Republicans  to  proselyte  from  the 
Democrats,  but  you  were  not  willing  for  the  Democrats  to  proselyte 
from  the  Republicans? — ^A.  Not  for  all  I  know,  except  I  may  have 

S'ven  a  complimentary  vote  to  Edward  Shurtleff;  I  did  not  desert 
e  Democratic  standard  until  the  final  day. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  effort  made  by  you  or  any  one  of  your 
associates  in  the  legislature  to  induce  any  Republican  members  to 
a^ree  upon  any  Democrat — to  go  over  to  the  Democratic  side — ^not  for 
Mr.  Stringer,  but  for  any  other  man  whose  name  might  be  suggested, 
in  the  State,  as  a  Democrat? — A.  No ;  because  there  was  no  man  taken 
seriously ;  no  man  whose  name  was  presented  that  either  took  it  seri- 
ously himself  or  would  permit  anybody  else  to  take  it  seriously* 
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They  were  all  complimentary  votes.  Mr.  Stringer  did  not  take  him- 
self seriously,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so.  He  was  holding 
a  Deneen  job  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  holding  a  Deneen  job? — ^A.  He  was  hold- 
ing the  minority  membership  on  the  court  of  claims,  an  appointee 
of  Governor  Deneen. 

Judge  Hanecy.  At  what  salary? — ^A.  I  think  two  thousand  a  year, 
but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

Senator  Frazies.  Mr.  Browne,  at  the  time  that  you  went  to  St. 
Louis  on  the  21st  of  June,  at  which  time  I  believe  you  stated  you 
met  Mr.  Link  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  Mr.  Shephard  and  other 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  legislature,  did  you  at  tnat  time  have  in 
your  possession  or  did  you  aistribute  any  money  to  any  of  those 
gentlemen  for  any  purpose? — ^A.  The  only  money  I  had,  Mr.  Sena- 
tor, was  what  I  thought  I  would  have  to  have  for  my  personal 
expenses,  and  that  was  not  much. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  one  of  them. any  money  at  all  for  any  pur- 
pose?— ^A.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  pay  anybody  any  money  as  a  result 
of  their  having  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or  to  induce  them  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Not  a  nickel;  not  a  nickel. 

Senator  Burrows.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  questions  ?    Judge,  do  you  ? 

Judge  Hanbcy.  Mr.  Browne,  you  said  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  talked 
with  you  about  voting  for  Mr.  William  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator,  because  he  wanted  to  defeat  the  then  Senator,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins?— ^A.  No;  he  didn't  say  because  of  that;  that  was  mentioned. 
He  did  not  want  to  see  Senator  Hopkins  elected. 

Q.  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  from  Senator  Hopkins's  congressional  dis- 
trict, wasn't  he? — ^A.  Well,  now,  you  will  have  to  stop  and  let  me 
think  about  that.    Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  district  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  "  shoe-string  "  dis- 
trict 

Q.  That  is  the  district  that  Senator  Hopkins  did  represent  in 
Congress  before  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  Mr.  Hopkins  were  not  friendly  at  all,  were 
thev? — ^A.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  very  bitter  toward  each  other. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  was  that  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  Senator 
Hopkins. 

Judge  Hanecy.  They  were  very  bitter  toward  each  other,  did  you 
say? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  that  was  my  information  from  what  I  heard 
from  Mr.  Shurtleff  personally  and  what  I  knew  generally. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  there  was  a  Democratic  majority  in 
the  joint  session  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois? — ^A.  Not  since  the 
election  of  John  M.  Palmer. 

Q.  That  was  when?  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago?— A.  No — that 
must  have  been,  I  believe,  around  1890  somewhere,  was  it  not? 

Q.  John  M.  Palmer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Haneot.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Gambia.  Mr.  Palmer  I  think  was  in  1891. 

Mr.  Austrian.  1892. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  was  a  coincidence  in  his  election  and  the 
election  of  United  States  Senator  at  that  time  in  our  State;  that  is 
why  I  recall  it. 
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The  Witness.  It  was  ri^t  around  1890. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  was  at  the  election  that  elected  the  memberB 
of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  there  was  a  governtw  of  Illinoifi 
and  a  President  or  the  United  States  elected,  wasn't  there?  Wasn't 
that  at  the  presidential  election? — A.  Yea 

Q.  And  there  was  a  difference  of  a  hundred — ^nearly  two  hundred 
thousand,  166,000  votes  between  the  presidential  vote  and  the  gov- 
ernorial  vote,  wasn't  there  ? — ^A.  Well,  we  think  there  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  that,  but  you  would  not  let  us  open  the  ballots. 

Q.  When  you  say  "we"  you  mean  the  Democrats?  Still,  thei'e 
was  a  Republican  legislature  elected;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? — A. 
That  is  correct* 

Q.  Mr.  Adlai  T.  Stevenson  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor at  that  election? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  former  Vice-President  of  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  a  son,  a  young  man,  or  man  in  middle  life? — ^A.  Two  of 
them. 

Q.  How  old  ? — A.  Oh,  I  think  James  Stevenson 

Senator  Burrows.  How  is  that  material? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  propose  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman — ^Mr.  Senator 
Frazier,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  members  by  name,  wanted 
to  know  if  any  other  Democrats  had  taken  any  part  in  advising  or 
helping  to  elect  William  Lorimer  United  States  Senator,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  the  former  Democratic  Vice-President's  son  did 
take  that  active  part. 

Senator  Frazier.  What  I  asked  the  witness  was  whether  he  had 
advised  with  other  Democratic  statesmen  in  this  State  between  the 
time  the  matter  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  the  time 
he  made  up  his  mind. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  the  question. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Was  the  purpose  here  to  know  whether  it  was  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Browne  and  his  friends 

Senator  Frazier.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  find  out  the  facts. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  wnat  I  wanted  to  ask  this  question  for,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  so  to  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  Put  the  question 

^Question  read:  "  Q.  How  old?  ") 

A.  I  was  just  thinking.  I  told  you  he  had  two  boys.  There  were 
two  Stevensons,  Adlai  Stevenson  and  a  brother,  I  think  now.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  those  bovs  that  T  know  are  the  sons  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son or  not;  if  they  are,  James  Stevenson,  the  oldest,  must  be  a  little 
older  than  I  am. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  we  would  not  guess  how  old  you  are. — ^A.  T 
am  44. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  think  this  question 

Judge  Hanecy.  All  I  want  is  a  general  inquiry. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  ages  of  the  entire  ticket  I  do  not  think  is 
necessary  just  at  this  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  they  are  men,  grown,  over  age? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  show  any  activity  or  take  any  active  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Well,  I  might 
have  known  it  from  time  to  time  at  the  time;  I  do  not  recall  it  now. 
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There  were  so  many  people  that  were  taking  an  interest  in  it  down 
there,  Jud^^  Ebinecy,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  that  to  enu- 
merate their  names  would  take  me  probably  half  th«  afternoon. 
The  State's  attorney  of  this  county  was  Very  actively  engaged  at  that 
time  in  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  for  one. 

Q.  He  is  a  Eepublican? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  We  do  not  claim  him  as  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Burbows.  Anything  further,  Judge? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Payntbr.  Did  any  Republican  members  vote  for  Mr. 
Stringer,  the  Democratic  candidate  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  for  any  other  Democrat  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  i — ^A.  No ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne- 


Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  ask  one  more  question.  •  I  do  not  think  the 
record  shows  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  majority,  the  Republican  majority,  in  the  joint 
session  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  About? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many  Democrats  there  were 
in  the  Senate.  I  think  there  were  only  13  Democrats  in  the  senate 
and  there  were  51  members;  and  64  Democrats  in  the  house  and  153; 
now,  64  and  13  would  be  77,  and  77  from  204. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mr.  Browne,  I  believe  I  will  ask  you  the  further 
question:  Did  Republicans,  any  one  or  any  number  of  them  offer  to 
vote  for  any  Democrat  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A,  No,  no. 

Q.  Did  they  hold  out  any  hope  to  you  that  they  would  do  so  if  a 
Democrat  could  be  elected? — A.  No;  because  there  was  no  Democrat 
who  was  making  any  real  effort  to  be  elected.  Senator.  I  will  say  to 
you  now  that  ii  there  had  been  any  chance  to  elect  a  Democrat — any 
chance,  I  say,  and  that  is  just  what  I  mean — that  I  not  only  would  not 
have  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer,  but  I  would  have  done  my  best  to 
keep  any  other  Democrat  from  voting  for  him. 

Senator  Paynter,  That  is  all  I  desired  to  ask. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Mr.  Browne,  you  were  about  the  third  Demo- 
crat on  roll  call  in  the  house,  weren't  you? — ^A.  Let  me  see,  I  cah 
tell  you  in  just  a  moment.  [Witness  examines  memorandum  book.] 
I  am  the  eighth. 

Q.  As  minority  leader,  I  suppose  your  vote  would  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  on  strictly  party  que^ions,  to  those  who  should  follow  you, 
as  to  party  policy  in  voting  ? — ^A.  Well,  in  this  transaction,  I  might 
say  the  bell  wetner,  so  to  speak,  was  Manny  Abrahams — Emanual 
Abraham.  He  is  the  first  on  the  list,  you  will  see,  the  first  Democrat ; 
and  he  was  a  very  strong  and  staunch  adherent  of  mine,  and,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  he  believed  what  I  did  was  right,  and  whenever  they 
saw  Manny  Abrahams — those  that  wanted  to  know  how  I  was  going  to 
vote — saw  Manny  Abrahams  vote  one  way,  that  settled  it 

Q.  And  he  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Abrahams  that  he 
was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  with  all  of  them— 
with  all  of  them. 
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Q.  And  that  was  the  criterion? — A.  Well,  it  was  understood  before 
the  roll  was  called  at  all  that  morning  by  them  all,  those  of  my 
crowd. 

Senator  HtaTBUKN.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Abrahams  would  have  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer 
over  your  protest,  wouldn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  regard  to  your  wishes? — ^A.  I  think  he  would  have 
done  that,  and  that  would  have  been  a  good  deal  for  him  because  he 
and  I  were  pretty  close  friends. 

Q.  The  l^ippet  Democrats  in  the  house  did  not  follow  Abrahams' 
vote  or  your  vote,  did  they? — ^A.  No;  they  tried  to  go  the  other  way, 
generally. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  follow  his  vote  or  advice,  or  your  vote  or  ad- 
vice in  any  respect,  did  they  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Abrahams  is  the  man  who  runs  the  saloon  in 
Chicago  is  he  not? — A.  I  told  you  that. 

Q.  The  same  Abrahams? — ^A.  The  same  Abrahams. 

Q.  Abrahams  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Beckemeyer  went  to  see  when 
he  came  up  here  the  first  time,  isn't  he? — ^A.  I  am  so  informed. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  no  Republican  could 
have  been  elected  except  Mr.  Lorimer.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly— to  the  United  States  Swiate? — ^A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  in  your  opinion  no  Republican  could  have  been 
elected? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  opinion  could  any  Republican ^A.  I  did 

say  that  none  of  the  Republicans  whose  names  were  mentioned  could, 
in  my  opinion,  have  amalgamated  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
votes — that  was  in  answer  to  Senator  Frazier — sufficiently  to  eiect^ 
I  did  say  earlier  in  my  examination,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  gotten  to  a  condition  by  that  time,  where  they  would  have 
voted  for  any  good,  conscientious,  honest,  capable,  and  popular 
RejDublican. 

0.  Any  more  qualifications  required? — ^A.  I  think  I  put  those  all 
in,  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  And  there  was  only  one  such  man,  was  there? — ^A.  Why^  I  am 
not  a  modern  Diogenes  at  all,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is  that 
kind  of  a  man  or  I  would  not  have  voted  for  him,  I  presume • 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  man  possessing  the  qualifications? — ^A.  I 
presume  the  State  of  Illinois  has  lots  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  man  whose  name  was  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  candidate  or  as  a  probable  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  on  the  Republican  side,  who  could  have  been  elected? — 
A.  None  of  them  seemed  popular  enough  to  develop  any  strength. 

Q.  Could  not  Mr.  Deneen  have  been  elected? — ^A.  Well,  I  dont 
know,  Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  could  at  that 
time,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  the  purpose  was,  in  your  opinion,  he  could  have 
been  elected;  is  that  right? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  Mr.  Lorimer's  opinion  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  what  his  opinion  was.  You  are  asking  for  mine;  I  told  you 
I  am  inclined  to  tnink  that  perhaps  Mr.  Deneen  could  have  been. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  Mr.  Lorimer  express  the  opinion,  his 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Deneen  could  have  been  elected? — ^A.  No;  I  don't 
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think  that  I  did.  I  did  know,  however,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  at  one 
time  endeavoring  to  persuade  Governor  Deneen  to  be  a  candidate,  and 
I  had  understood  that  Governor  Deneen  had  consented  to  be  a  candi- 
date, and  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  he  could  get  any 
Democratic  votes. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  been  with  him,  would  you? — A.  No;  Mr, 
Austrian,  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Q.  None  of  your  Democratic  followers,  with  your  consent? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  feel  very  kindly  toward  Governor 
Deneen. 

Q.  Well  I  say,  none  of  your  Democratic  followers,  with  your  con- 
sent?— ^A.  Well,  I  say,  I  did  not  feel  very  kindlv  toward  him,  but 
if  his  election  as  Senator  would  have  eliminated  him,  I  don't  Imow. 
I  doubt  if  I  could  have  voted  for  him  myself  but  I  am  afraid  I  would 
not  have  tried  to  stop  anybody  else. 

Q.  Mr.  Browne,  now  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  at  least  I  think  I  forgot 
it.  At  this  meeting  in  St.  Louis  when  you  were  present  Charles  Luke 
was  there,  wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  referred  to  Mr.  Stringer  as  being  simply  a  sort 
of  a  will-of -the-wisp  candidate. — ^A.  No ;  i  have  not  referred  to  him 
in  any  such  way.  He  is  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal 
regard ;  he  is  a  man  of  ability ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  men  on  the 
Democratic  side  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  simply  because  he  holds  a 
minority  appointment  on  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  by  minority  ap- 
pointment tliat  is  an  appointment  given  to  the  minority  party,  is 
that  correct  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  your  question  is. 

Q.  What  do  yoii  mean  by  a  minority  appointment? — ^A,  I  mean 
just  what  1  say. 

Q.  We  are  not  politicians,  some  of  us? — ^A.  That  does  not  require 
any  political  intelligence. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  a  minority  appointment? — ^A.  A  Democratic  ap- 
pointment when  a  Republican  is  in  power  or  a  Republican  when  the 
Democrats  are  in  power. 

Q.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  holds  a  minority  appointment  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  affiliated  with  the  party  in  power  at  all,  does  it? — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  always  noticed  this  thing  to  be  true  that  the 
minority  members  upon  all  state  boards  have  a  peculiar  inclination 
to  consult  ^e  wishes  of  the  creator  of  those  boards. 

Q.  You  tried  to  get  minority  appointments  for  your  followers  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Including  yourself? — A.  Not  for  myself,  no. 

Q.  Then,  for  your  followers,  you  didn't  think  that  was  a  reflection 
on  them  in  any  way  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  reflection ;  I 
thought  if  there  were  minority  appointments  to  be  had  that  our 
crowd  and  my  crowd  was  as  much  entitled  to  them  as  the  other 
fellows. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  when  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  there  were  only  three  candidates 
voted  for,  weren't  there  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Stringer  got  all  the  Democrat  votes  that  had  not  gone 
to  Mr.  Lorimer,  didn't  he? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Hopkins  got  all  the  Republican  votes  that  had  not 
gone  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  didn't  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  question  that 
was  asked  me,  I  do  not  want  to  go  away  leaving  any  impression  that 
I  am  trying  to  say  anything  derogatoir  of  Lawrence  B.  Stringer. 
He  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, but  I  simply  say — and  it  is  not  derogatory — ^I  simply  say  that 
he  did  not  take  himself  seriously  as  a  candidate  for  Tjnited  States 
Senator;  he  did  not  act  that  way,  and  his  friends  did  not  act  that 
way.  He  had  no  hope  or  expectation  of  being  elected  and  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  elected.  And  I  do  feel — I  do  feel,  and  think  I  am 
warranted  in  feeling — ^that  he  endeavored  to  prevent  the  Democratic 
votes  from  going  to  Senator  Lorimer,  so  that  Mr.  Deneen  would  con- 
trol the  situation  senatorially. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  forgot  to  ask  yaix  one  questicm,  Mr.  Browne. 
There  were  two  roll  calls  on  the  joint  session  ihaJt  day,  weren't 
there? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean  by  two  roll  calls? 

Q.  Well,  first  for  a  quorum  and  then  upon  the  ballot  for  United 
States  Senator? — ^A.  There  always  is. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  that  day  whether  or  not  there  were  two  roll 
calls? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  first  roll  call  of  the  joint  session,  did  you  make  a 
speech? — ^A.  On  the  first  roll  call? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  speech  before  the  balloting  began? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  a  speech  with  reference  to  the  beginning  of 
the  ballot  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  After  the  senate  roll  had 
been  called.  You  must  understand  that  the  senate  is  called  first  by 
the  president  of  the  senate — ^he  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor — in  this 
State.  Then  the  roll  call  of  the  house  is  had  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  roll  call  of  the  senate,  and  as  Mr.  Shurtleff  took 
the  gavel  to  order,  and  did  order,  the  roll  call  of  the  house  to  proceed 
through  the  clerk,  I  arose  at  my  place  and  got  recognition  from  the 
chair  and  made  the  speech  you  referred  to,  or  the  talk. 

Q.  Before  any  vote  had  been  cast  in  the  house? — ^A.  Before  any 
vote  had  been  cast. 

Q.  Just  in  the  house?— A.  Before  any  votes  of  the  house  members 
had  been  cast  on  the  occasion,  on  the  question. of  Senator. 

Q.  That  is  right.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  announce  in  the  speech  that  you  in- 
tended to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? — A.  I  did.  Senator. 

Judge  Hanect.  One  of  the  honorable  senators  asked  you  if  there 
was  any  political  or  semipolitical  matter  before  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois that  did  or  might  induce — ^I  might  not  be  using  the  language 
exactly — a  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer.  Did  William  Lorimer^  take 
an  active  part  in  the  deep-waterway  matter  prior  to  his  candidacy 
for  United  States  Senator? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  in  this  State; 
he  has  been  father,  mother,  and  wet  nurse  of  that  proposition.  He 
has  been  the  whole  thing  on  the  deep-waterway  proposition,  and  he 
has  endeared  himself  to  a  great  many  people,  irreq>ective  of  politics, 
that  want  to  see  that  waterway  go  through. 

Q.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
down  in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State? — ^A. 
Yes,  everywhere. 
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Q.  And  that  campaign  was  made  by  Mr.  Lorimer  when? — ^A.  Oh, 
it  has  been  made  for  years. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  it  made  with  reference  to  his  candidacy  or  the 
time  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  All  of  it  before. 

Q.  Kight  down  to  that  time? — A.  Yes,  and  still,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Buhrows.  Is  that  all? 

Judge  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  other  witnesses? 

Judge  Hanect.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Simmons. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Simmons  will  be  called. 

Judge  Hanect.  Mr.  Austrian,  may  I  trouble  you  for  that  exhibit? 

Mr.  Austrian.    Yes.     [Exhibit  handed  to  Judge  Hanecy.] 

Charles  H.  Simmons,  a  witness  called  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows  and  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy, 
testified  as  f oUows : 

Q.  Mr.  Simmons,  what  is  your  full  name? — A.  Charles  H. 
Simmons. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  occupation,  or  profession? — ^A.  En^- 
neer  and  contractor;  heating  engineer  and  contractor. 

Q.  Here  in  Chicago? — ^A., Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago  ? — ^A.  About  thirty  years. 

Q.  The  last  thirty  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won't  you  talk  and  not  motion  with  your  head,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons ? — ^A.  The  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White,  by  sight? — A.  I  have  seen 
him. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Briggs  House  in  Chicago  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1909?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  conversation  or  see  aiwthing  that  occurred 
between  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  and  Charles  A.  White  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it,  about? — A.  Between  12  and  half 
past,  at  noon. 

Q.  Where  did  it  occur  ? — A.  In  the  office,  or  rotunda,  of  the  Briggs 
House. 

Q.  Out  in  the  public  rotunda? — A.  Yes  sir;  out  in  the  public 
rotunda. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  see  there? — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr. 
White  step  aside  from  some  other  gentlemen  and  heard  the  following 
conversation :  "  I  am  going  home,"  Mr.  White  said 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Mr.  White  said,  "  I  am  going  home  and  I 
am  broke.  Can  you  let  me  have  a  little  money  ? "  Mr.  Browne  said, 
"I  haven't  got  much.  How  much  do  you  want?''  I  did  not  hear 
the  answer,  but  he  took  out  some  money  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed 
him  a  few  $5  bills,  about  $25.  Mr.  White  says  "Good-bye,"  and 
went  out  Mr.  Browne  returned  to  the  other  gentleman  and  was 
around  there  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there,  Mr.  Simmons?— A.  T  went  there 
to  see  a  gentleman  that  I  supposed  was  at  the  Briggs  House  by  the 
name  of  Walsh.  On  the  following  day  I  had  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  new  company  that  T  was  forming,  and  I  had 
understood  that  this  Mr.  Walsh  had  been  successful  in  his  operations 
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in  the  West  and  wanted  him  for  a  director,  and  went  there  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Had  you  any  acquaintance  with  either  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  or 
Charles  A.  White  previous  to  that  time;  I  mean,  any  personal  ao* 
quaintance  with  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  1  had  not. 

Q.  You  testified  as  a  witness  in  the  Browne  trial  in  the  criminal 
court  of  this  county,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  examination  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  one  moment.    Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

Q.  Mr.  Simmons,  you  were  not  indicted  by  any  special  grand  jury 
in  Cook  County,  were  you? — ^A.  Pardon. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  the  question. 

^Question  read.) 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q,  Now,Mr»  Simmons,  will  you  tell  us  what  your  business  is,  all 
of  it? — ^A.  Heating  engineer  and  contractor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sicfe  issues,  any  other  business,  any  other  than  the 
one  you  have  indicated? — ^A.  I  have  been  trying  to  establish  a  new 
business  in  the  last  few  years,  manufacturing  business. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  horse  business? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
in  the  horse  business;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  race  track,  the  running  of  race  horses,  or  betting  on 
them? — ^A.  I  have  bet  on  race  horses;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  that  business? — ^A.  I  do  not 
understand  really  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  entire  connection  with  the  race-track  busi- 
ness or  race-horse  business,  if  any  ? — ^A.  I  have  never  owned  any  race 
horses. 

Q,  No;  well,  tell  us  what  connection  you  have  ever  had. — ^A.  I 
have  bet  a  little  money  once  in  a  while  on  race  horses. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  engaged  in  other  transactions  involving  the 
running  of  race  horses  on  race  tracks,  haven't  you? — ^A.  No;  not  par- 
ticulariy.  . 

Q.  Weren't  you  a  partner  of  Mr.  Farley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  interested  in  the  games  that  he  was  engaged  in  around  Chi- 
cago eight  years  ago? — ^A.  I  was  paid  by  Mr.  Farley  to  look  after 
his  interests  here  when  you  were  on  the  other  side  of  a  conspiracy  sim- 
ilar to  this  one. 

Q.  Farley  was  the  man  who  was  indicted  in  Detroit,  Mich.; 
who  ran  ringers  on  the  Detroit  track,  wasn't  he? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  he  came  down  here,  with  j^our  assistance  and  cooperation, 
and  tried  to  close  up  the  race  tracks  of  Chicago,  didn't  he,  and  made 
raids  and  caused  raids  to  be  made  on  the  race  tracks  of  Cliicago, 
didn't  he?— A.  He  did. 


do  with  closing  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you,  since  that  time,  engage  in  the  same  occupation  with 
Farley  of  running  ringers  on  race  tracks? — A.  I  never  ran  a  ringer, 
and  I  never  was  with  Farley  on  a  race  track. 
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Q.  Didn't  you,  within  the  last  four  months,  endeavor  to  put  over 
some  kind  of  a  job  &t  the  race  track  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ? — ^A.  I  never 
have  been  there  in  my  life. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  there  to  have  those  operations,  is  it? — 
A.  And  I  haven't  done  anything  with  any  race  horses  since  1903. 

Q.  That  was  your  last,  was  it? — ^A.  That  is  my  last. 

Q.  Mr.  Simmons,  in  the  year,  1909,  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Browne, 
or  White,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  had  never  seen  either  one  of  them  to  know  them,  had  you  ? — 
A.  Not  to  know  them  personally;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  know  them  bv  reputation  ? — A.  No. 

Q,  Either  Browne  or  White,  and  by  Browne,  I  mean  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne,  and  by  White,  I  mean  Charles  A.  White.  Is  that  correct? — 
A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Now,  some  day  in  May,  or  June  rather,  1909,  you  got  a  mys- 
terious call  to  come  to  the  Briggs  House,  did  you? — A.  1  got  a  call 
to  ffo  to  the  Briggs  House. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  who  from  ? — ^A.  Not  exactly ;  no. 

Q.  And  you  went  down  to  the  Briffgs  House — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  desk  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  man  whom  you  said  called  you,  or  from  whom 
the  call  purported  to  come,  for  you  to  come  to  the  Briggs  House? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? — A.  About  three  months  afterwards. 

Q.  But  he  never  showed  up  at  the  Briggs  House,  so  far  as  you 
know,  prior  to  that  day  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  your  man's  name? — ^A.  That  man's  name  was 
Walsh. 

Q.  That  was  the  same  man  that  you  went  to  see  on  this  date  in 
June? — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  that  it  was  the  I7th  of  June? — ^A.  The 
following  day,  on  the  18th,  was  the  day  we  had  our  first  record  meet- 
ing of  the  company. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  will  you  just  show  this  committee  what 
occurred  when  vou  came  in  the  rotimda  of  the  Briggs  House  between 
Browne  and  WKite? — A.  I  can  not  show  them  because  I  can  not  imi- 
tate both  Browne  and  "SMiite  and  myself,  but  I  can  tell  it 

Q.  You  just  show  what  Browne  did  with  reference  to  the  money. 
He  did  something,  didn't  he? — A.  He  did;  he  took  the  money  out  of 
his  pocket. 

Q.  Show  us  how  he  took  the  money  out  of  his  pocket. — ^A.  Have 
you  got  a  roll  of  bills  with  you  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  always  carry  them. — A.  We  may  as  well  act  it  all  out.  I 
came  into  the  Briggs  House:  of  course,  I  was  going  north,  and  as  I 
came  in  these  two  gentlemen,  whom  1  did  not  know  at  that  time 

Senator  Frazier.  Had  you  ever  seen  either  one  of  them  before? — 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of.    They  stepped  aside  and  had  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  conversation?  Go  on,  give  us  the  conver- 
sation.— A.  "  I  am  going  home,"  White  said  to  Browne,  "  and  I  am 
broke  and  will  you  let  me  have  a  little  money  ?  "  He  says,  "  Why, 
I  haven't  got  much.  How  much  do  you  want  ?  "  Well,  they  were 
coming  along  kind  of  paying  attention  to  their  own  business,  and  I 
had  to  step  aside  a  little  to  get  out  of  their  way.  They  weren't  pay- 
ing attention  to  me,  and  as  I  stepped  around  the  other  side  I  looked 
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back  and  I  saw  him  pull  out  money  and  hand  him  what  I  should 
think  was  $25 ;  pullea  out  of  his  pocket  in  this  manner,  Browne's 
pocket. 

Q.  You  testified  $26  or  $30  in  $6  bills?— A.  Scmething  like  that 

Q.  You  testified  $25  or  $30  in  $5  bills?— A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  fact  ? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify  ? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  about  $25  or  $30. 

Q.  In  $5  bills? — ^A.  He  had  $6  bills.  I  don't  know  as  they  were 
all  $5  bills. 

Q.  You  saw  $5  bills  there? — ^A.  I  saw  some  $6  bills  in  that. 

Q.  This  conversation,  you  were  not  interested  in  it? — A.  Not  at  alL 

Q.  And  you  never  had  seen  either  one  of  them  before? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  happened  on  the  17th  of  June,  1909? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  repeated  it  to  anyone  until  after  the  trial  of 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  in  1910? — A.  You  are  a  little  speedy. 

Q.  Or  a  little  before  or  rather  after  the  publication? — A.  The 
first  time  that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne's  picture  was  published  in  the 
paper — that  is,  I  saw  it  published. 

y.  That  was  in  May.  was  it  not? — A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  after  tne  White  exposure? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  May,  1910. — ^A.  I  saw  that  picture  and  I  said  to 
a  man  in  my  office,  '^  I  must  have  seen  somebody  of  that  appearance. 
I  know  that  man  and  I  would  know  him  anywhere,"  and  showed  him 
Browne's  picture.  Well,  then,  after  the  trial,  when  the  jury  was 
out  on  that  trial,  I  had  spoken  to  a  number  about  it  because  I  had 
seen  some  of  the  transaction  in  the  Briggs  House.  Of  course.  I  did 
not  know  what  part  it  was ;  I  didn't  know  what  relation  it  nad  to 
any  of  it  because  I  knew  Browne;  he  had  striking  characteristics 
that  anyone  would  know  that  had  any  ^ft  of  picking  faces  after 
they  had  seen  it.  Then  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Newman,  a  lawyer,  and  had 
ouite  a  laugh  over  it  I  told  Mr.  Avers,  a  friend  of  mme.  I  knew 
tney  were  not  criminal  lawyers,  and  I  didn't  want  or  care  to  tell 
anybody  that  would  take  it  to  O'Neil  Browne  or  to  court,  because 
I  did  not  hanker  about  being  a  witness  in  any  court  and  spend  my 
time  for  nothing,  and  did  not  want  to  be  there  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  Mr.  Ayers,  it  appears,  was  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Browne.  He  telephoned  for  me  to  come  down  there  one  day. 
I  went  down  to  his  offce  and  Mr.  Browne  came  in.  He  asked  me 
if  I  knew  him.  I  said  I  did;  I  knew  him  from  his  picture  and  I 
had  seen  him  at  the  Briggs  House. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ever  hear  the  expression  that  you  spoke  of, 
that  some  one  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy? — ^A.  Well,  but  that  was 
a  conspiracy  that  you  spoke  of;  you  brought  up  this  race  track  matter. 
You  know  well  enough  the  Western  Jockey  Club  tried  to  railroad  him 
through 

Q.  Was  trying  to  what? — ^A.  To  railroad  that  man  Farley  because 
he  was  too  smart  and  beat  them  out  of  their  money. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  the  exi)ression  that  some  one  in  this  pro- 
ceeding was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy? — A.  Oh,  it  is  general  talk, 
you  hear  it  everywhere. 

Q.  On  the  street  comers? — ^A.  Anywhere  you  go. 

Q.  Everywhere  you  ^o  ? — ^A.  Nearly  everywhere,  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 
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Senator  Frazier.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Browne  or  Mr.  White  at  any  time  prior  to  this  occasion  which  you 
have  detailed? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  White  ? — A.  I  saw  White  on  the  witness 
stand  on  the  North  Side. 

Q.  On  what  occasion? — A.  At  the  trial  of  O'Neil  Browne,  the 
second  trial. 

Q.  That  was  in  May  or  June  of  this  year? — A.  Of  this  year. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  August. 

Senator  Frazier.  In  August  of  this  year.  Was  that  the  first  time 
you  had  seen  him  from  that  day  when  you  saw  him  and  Browne? — A. 
I  had  seen  his  picture  in  the  paper,  but  his  picture  did  not  come  out 
as  clear  and  show  characteristics  you  would  know  it  as  well  as  the 
other  man.  So,  after  Ayers  asked  me  to  go  in  they  asked  me  to  go 
there  and  see  if  it  was  the  same  man, -and  I  did  so. 

Q.  And  you  identified  him  as  being  the  same  man  you  had  seen 
there  with  Browne  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Browne  at  the  time  you  came  in  and  saw  he  and 
White  stepping  off,  was  he  talking  to  some  other  gentlemen? — A. 
There  were  some  other  gentlemen  in  the  rotunda  there,  yes.  I  pre- 
sume that  they  had  been  talking  because  they  seemed  to  step  away 
from  a  number,  three  or  four  or  five  men  there. 

Q.  And  they  were  close  enough  to  have  seen  what  occurred  just 
as  well  as  you  ? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Judge? 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  one  second.  When  you  saw  Browne  and 
White  it  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  after  this  occurrence, 
was  it  not? — A.  Well,  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  no  further  use  for  this  witness? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused  from  further  attendance. 
What  next  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  here,  Mr.  Giairman.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  will  have  any  others  or  not.  That  is  all  I  have 
here. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  have  you  anyone? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Holts- 
law  will  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Holtslaw  will  be  here  in  the 
morning. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  you  do  not  want  to  call  any  wit- 
ness at  this  time? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Holstlaw  will  be  here  in  the  morning  at  9 
o'clock.    Will  Mr.  English  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  is  here  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  But  you  do  not  want  to  put  him  on  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  at  this  time. 

m 
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Senator  Bubbows.  Mr.  Holstlaw  will  be  here  in  the  morning  and 
Mr.  English  is  here.  The  committee  would  be  very  glad  if  some  one 
would  advise  us  where  Mr.  Wilson  is. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  like  to  have  a  subpoena  for  J.  W.  Casey, 
101  Washin^n  street,  who  is  his  business  partner,  and  that  is  the 
way,  in  my  judgment,  to  find  out  where  Mr.  Wilson  is. 

Senator  Frazier.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  J.  W.  Casey,  101  Washington  street. 

Senator  Gamble.  Why  couldn't  we  examme  Mr.  English;  is  there 
any  particular  reason? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  there  is  no  reason,  but  there  is  nothing  he  can 
testify  that  would  throw  light  on  this  controversy  at  this  time;  noth- 
ing at  all,  absolutely  nothing.  ^ 

Senator  Gamble.  You  are  holding  him  expecting  that  other  evi- 
dence will  be  produced  ? 

Mr.  AusTRLA^N.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  This  memorandum  has  been  handed  me  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  sergeant-at-arms.  On  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  September,  subpoena  issued  and  was  handed  to  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  with  direction  to  immediately  proceed  to  make  service 
thereof.  After  diligent  search  for  information  of  Wilson's  where- 
abouts it  was  concluded  that  further  ejQFort  to  locate  him  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  would  be  useless  and  that  he  would  have  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Then  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  if  inquiry  from  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  his  business  associates,  his  former  attorney,  the 
postal  authorities,  and  Mr.  Austrian  and  his  associates  would  develop 
any  information  of  his  business  trips  in  the  West.  It  is  reported  that 
Wilson,  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  with  James  W.  Casey,  at 
room  308,  101  Washington  street,  Chicago,  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  weeks,  traveling  in  the  West,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
lands;  that  he  has  not  been  heard  from  for  more  than  ten  days;  that 
it  is  not  known  when  he  will  return  to  Chicago;  that  he  has  not  com- 
municated with  his  parents  in  this  city  nor  with  his  business  partner. 
The  State  has  not,  since  August  2,  1910,  when  subpoona  was  issued 
for  his  appearance,  been  able  to  get  any  trace  of  his  whereabouts. 
His  attorney  at  that  time  represented  to  the  court  that  Wilson  was  in 
a  sanitarium ;  his  mother  now  states  that  he  is  not  at  this  time  in  a 
sanitarium.  Casey,  his  business  associate,  states  that  he  thinks  that 
Wilson  will  be  in  Chicago  in  a  few  days.  His  parents  on  several 
occasions  have  stated  that  they  do  not  know  when  he  will  return. 
A  post-office  inspector  is  trying  to  obtain  tracings  of  the  addresses  of 
letters  received  by  Casey  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  in  an  effort  to 
learn  in  what  section  of  the  country  Wilson  is  now  traveling  or 
located.  He  has  not  been  seen  around  Democratic  committee  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  for  several  weeks.  As  stated  in  the  accompany- 
ing memoranda  reports  from  deputies  William  H.  Griffith  and  George 
J.  Griffith,  in  several  interviews  with  Wilson's  parents  and  with 
Casey  and  with  Forrest,  his  former  attorney,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  procure  any  useful  information  as  to  his  present  whereabouts. 

Six  subpoenas,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  were  given  to  Mr. 
Austrian  ui)on  his  reauest  and  representation  that  his  men  would  as- 
sist in  locating  Mr.  Wilson.    No  report  has  been  made  on  these. 

It  is  evident  that  to  locate  Mr.  Wilson  and  serve  the  subpoena  on 
him  the  plan  to  discover  his  present  whereabouts  in  the  West  must 
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be  carried  out.  By  placing  in  the  hands  of  agents  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  and  of  tne  Department  of  Justice  the  additional  original 
subpoenas  signed  by  the  chairman  it  may  be  possible  to  serve  Wilson 
within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Senator  GA>fBLE.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  his  business 
partner  subpoenaed  here. 

Senator  Bukrows.  That  subpoena  will  then  be  issued  for  Mr. 
Casey. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  old  a  man,  Mr.  Austrian,  is  Mr.  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilsto,  I  should  say,  was  42  or  43  years  old. 

Judge  Han  EC  Y.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  saw  him.  I  never  saw  him 
to  know  him  more  than  two  or  three  times. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  old  are  his  parents? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  will  have  a  subpoena  issued  for 
Mr.  Casey  to  appear  here  to-morrow  morning.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  desire  the  presence  of  Speaker  ShurtleflF.  He  has 
been  communicated  with  and  advises  the  committee  that  he  will  be 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.  He  is  now  in  the  city.  Judge, 
have  you  probably  any  other  witnesses  to-morrow  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Well,  I  may  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  not 
their  names  now  and  I  can  not  give  the  conmiittee  any  information 
on  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  Will  you  try  and  be  ready  with  them,  if  you 
have  any  ? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  you  can  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  do  so  that  we  may  advance  this  matter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  committee  will  be  glad  to  close  this  matter,  if  possible,  to-mor- 
row. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

SATUBDAY,   OCTOBEB  8,   1010. 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   PRIVILEGES   AND  ELECTIONS. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Whereupon  the  following  members  of  the  subcommittee  were  pres- 
ent: Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows,  chairman,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon. 
W.  B.  Heyburn,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  John- 
ston, and  Hon.  James  B.  Frazier. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  Robert  J.  Wilson. 

Robert  J.  Wilson,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  testified  as  follows : 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Wilson,  where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  4025 
Perry  street,  on  the  North  Side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Robert  E.  Wilson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  relation  is  he  to  you  ? — A.  He  is  my  son. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  lives  at  the  same  number. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  where  he  is  now? — ^A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  When  did  jou  last  see  him? — A.  I  seen  him  on  the  Saturday 
after  the  primaries,  that  would  be,  I  think,  the  17th — Saturday  after 
the  primary  election. 

Q.  Saturday  after  the  primary  election  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Senator  Gamble.  That  will  be  the  17th  of  September? — ^A.  Sep- 
tember. 

Senator  Burrows.  Saturday  after  the  15th — the  primaries  were  on 
the  15th. — A.  After  the  primary;  I  met  him  about  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since? — A.  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? — A.  Well,  he  is  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Q.  With  whom,  if  anybody? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he 
is  a  full  partner  or  not,  but  he  is  in — J.  W.  Casey  and  him  is  together. 
He  used  to  be  at  66  Rush  street,  and  they  jnoved  to  Washington  street 
some  time  ago. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  him  since  the  time  you  mentioned? — A. 
I  have  not  seen  him  nor  heard  from  him  since  the  17th  of  September. 

Q.  You  have  received  no  word  from  him? — ^A,  I  have  not  heard 
anything  from  him. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  sanitarium  at  one  time  at  Milwaukee? — ^A.  He 
was. 

Q.  He  was? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  in  the  sani- 
tarium, but  he  was  under  a  doctor's  treatment  there  for  quite  a  while 
for  his  eyes, 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble? — A.  His  eyes.  When  I  last  seen  him 
his  eyes  were  in  very  bad  shape. 

Q.  How  old  is  he? — A.  Forty,  I  think. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Gamble.  Have  you  seen  any  telegram  from  him? — A.  I 
never  did.  I  have  not  heard  anything  whatever  from  him  since  the 
17th  of  September ;  not  a  word. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  has  anyone  else  made  any  suggestions  to  you, 
as  to  his  whereabouts,  or  having  heard  from  him? — A.  No.  They 
have  been  talking  over  it,  time  and  again,  expecting — I  have  been 
expecting  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  left  the  city,  if  he  did,  on  thd  17th  of 
September  ? — A.  I  don't ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  left  the  city  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  as  to  where  he  was  going? — 
A.  He  did  not.  He  just — I  met  him  at  Irving  Park  and  Perry  street 
around  12  o'clock  and  nodded  to  him,  bowed,  and  he  took  a  street 
car  and  went  east  on  the  Irving  Park  street  car. 

Q.  Does  he  live  at  your  home? — A.  He  does. 

Q.  He  is  an  unmarried  man,  is  he? — ^A.  He  is  an  unmarried  man. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  was  the  condition  of  his  health  when 
you  last  saw  him  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  good  at  all ;  the  eyes  have 
been  bothering  him  very  much  for — oh,  for  quite  a  while  since  this — 
more  since  July  and  August,  I  think.  He  has  been  treating  the  eyes 
in  June  and  July  and  August. 

Senator  Frazier.  Has  he  any  business  interests  in  other  States  that 
you  know  of  that  would  call  him  there? — ^A.  Well,  none  that  I  know 
of  particulaFly ;  but  he  has  friends,  and  frequently  he  has  left  the 
<3ity,  sometimes  on  business,  and  been  gone  for  a  little  while. 

Q.  Has  any  mail  come  to  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  he  left? — A.  I  don't  loiow  positively  about  it,  because  I 
am  not  at  home  from  6  in  the  morning  to  half-past  5  or  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 
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■  Q.  Has  any  of  your  family  received  any  letter  or  communication 
from  him? — A.  No;  we  have  been  waiting  and  watching,  expecting  a 
letter  from  him,  but  none  has  come. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  was  not  infrequent  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  trips 
of  this  kind  without  letting  you  or  your  wife  know,  was  it? — A.  I 
knew  very  little  of  him  for  many  years.  He  goes  and  comes,  and  I 
go  and  come. 

Q.  He  lived  at  your  home  when  he  was  in  Chicago,  and  spent  Kis 
nights  there  most  of  the  time,  didn't  he? — A.  Well,  I  dona  know 
about  that,  because  he  comes  in,  he  has  a  room  there,  and  he  comes  in, 
and  he  can  go  into  that  room  without  me  knowing  it. 

Q.  You  talk  to  your  son,  don't  you  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  And  you  are  on  friendly  relations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  his  absence  to  the  police  ? — ^A.  To  the  police 
of  Chicago? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  not  disturbed  about  it? — A.  Well,  not — T  have  not  been 
disturbed ;  I  was  very  anxious  lately,  because  I  thought  he  would  be 
home  some  time  last  week  or  this  week,  I  mean.  I  thought  positively 
that  he  would  be  home  this  week. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  he  would  be  home  this  week? — ^A. 
Because  the  talking  was  going  on,  from  one  to  another,  that  I  ex- 
pected him.  I  expected  him  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  left,  as  far  as 
expectation  was  concerned. 

Q.  From  what  did  that  expectation  arise?  Was  it  from  some  dis- 
cussion between  vou  and  Wilson  or  you  and  Mrs.  Wilson  or  what  ? — 
A.  Something  lite  that. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  talk  to  about  when  he  would  be  back? — A.  I 
talked  to  his  mother. 

Q.  What  did  his  mother  say  ? — A.  She  said  she  didn't  know. 

Q.  If  she  told  you  she  did  not  know,  then  what  led  you  to  believe 
he  would  be  back  inside  of  ten  days? — A.  Because  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming;  there  was  one  time  he  was  gone  longer  than  this,  but 
we  heard  from  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  long  was  your  son  in  the  sanitarium  in  Mil- 
waukee or  Wisconsin  some  place? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  gone,  I  should 
judge,  between  two  and  three  weeks. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time;  that  is,  when  was  it  that  he  left  the  sanita- 
rium, that  you  know  of? — A.  That  I  could  not  positively  say. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  it,  with  reference  to  the  primary? — A.  Oh,  it 
was  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  primary — a  couple  of  weeks. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  back  here  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  pri- 
mary?— A.  Well 

Q.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  15th  of  September? — A.  I  would 
not  be  positive  of  that,  either.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  maybe 
it  is  two  weeks  before  the  primary. 

Q.  That  is  two  weeks  before? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
that  to  a  day.  It  was  something  like  two  weeks,  I  think,  before  the 
primary  election. 

Q.  But  before  the  15th  of  September,  you  mean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  primary  was  the  15th  of  September? — A.  Yes.  I  have  not 
kept  any  particular  track  of  thinking  about  it. 
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Q.  What  was  he  in  the  sanitarium  for,  if  anything,  besides  his 
eyes? — ^A.  The  eyes. 
Q.  Were  thev  operated  on? — A.  That  I  don't  know. 
Q,  You  don't  faiow? — ^A.  No. 
Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 
Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  James  W.  Casey. 

James  W.  Casey,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  bv  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  I  believe  you  asked  for  this  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  please? — ^A.  James  W.  Casey. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? — ^A.  101  Washington  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Robert  E.  Wilson? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — ^A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  any  business  with  you? — ^A.  He  works  some 
with  me.    He  puts  over  some  deals  through  my  office. 

Q.  His  office  is  with  your  office,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  is  your  office  ? — ^A.  101  Washington  street. 

Q.  Chicago,  Illinois? — ^A.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  associated  in  the  way  you  have  indi- 
cated with  you  f — ^A.  Well,  off  and  on  for  fifteen  years. 

Q.  You  know  him  very  well  ? — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  And  have  you  had  any  business  transactions  with  Mr.  Wilson 
since  the  month  of  September? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None,  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Wilson  the  last  time? — ^A.  The  day  after 
the — I  won't  say  whether  the  day  after  or  the  second  day  aiSer  the 
primary  election. 

Q.  He  was  active  in  the  primary  election,  was  he? — ^A.  Well,  he 
wasn't  so  active ;  I  was. 

Q.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Illinois  legislature? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  the  last  time  tliat  you  saw  him? — A. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  stepped  into  my  office,  I  was  quite  busy, 
and  he  said,  "  I  will  see  you  again,  Jim,"  and  walked  right  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  that  he  meant  by  it  ? — A.  Oh,  he  was 
always  a  whole-souled  fellow,  and  he  always  had  the  glad  hand,  you 
know. 

Q.  You  thought  he  was  leaving  you,  is  that  right? — ^A.  No;  he 
always  does  that,  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  haven't  seen  him  since?— A.  I  haven't  seen  him  since. 

Q.  You  haven't  heard  from  him  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  inquiries  were  made  for  him  since? — A.  Yes;  many. 

Q.  By  his  busmess  associates  or  otherwise? — A.  WeU,  some  people 
called  up  on  the  wire  about  they  wanted  him  to  handle  a  certain  piece 
of  property  that  he  was  handling,  or  something  like  that,  but  nooody 
has  been  in  my  office  on  any  business. 

Q.  Did  he  have  open  deala  when  he  left? — ^A.  He  always  had  open 
deals. 
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Q.  Have  you  attended  to  those  since  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  ever  attend 
to  his  deals  at  all,  until  he  brings  them  to  me  to  finish  up  and  make 
the  papers  for  him. 

Q.  Who  has  been  attending  to  his  open  deals  or  business  while  he 
has  been  gone? — ^A.  No  one. 

Q.  No  one  at  all? — ^A.  That  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  you  haven't  heard  from  him? — ^A.  I  haven't  heard  from 
him. 

Q.  Received  no  communication  of  any  kind  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly  ? — A.  Directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Q.  Any  mail  received  for  him  at  your  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  his  mail  come  to  your  office  ? — ^A.  Some  of  it ;  yes, 

Q.  And  since  the  time  he  came  there,  how  long  before  any  letters 
have  come  from  him? — ^A.  It  might  be  six  or  eight  months  before  any 
letter  would  come  from  him  at  any  time. 

Q.  That  is  even  his  political  mail? — ^A.  No;  it  don't  go  there;  I 
don't  know  of  any  mail. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  where  he  is  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  deals  that  you  know  of  that  took  him  out  of 
Chicago? — ^A.  Well,  he  talked  to  me — ^I  went  to  Chicago  in  July, 
and  he  said  to  me  "  Won't  you  look  up  a  deal  in  Fresno  County  for 
me?  "  "  Well,"  I  said  "  Bob,  I  am  going  to-night,  and  if  you  get  the 
data  of  that  for  me  I  will  stop  off  for  you  on  my  way  down  to  Los 
Ajigeles,  and  look  it  up  for  you."  And  he  didn't  get  it,  and  I  didn't 
see  him.    That  is  the  only  deal  I  ever  heard  of  him  having  on. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  it  with  him  subsequently? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  many  months  ago? — ^A.  WeU,  I  left  here  on  the  16th 
of  July. 

Q.  Mr.  Casey,  your  relations  with  him  were  such  that  if  he  was 
going  to  make  any  extended  journey,  he  would  be  pretty  apt  to  let 
you  know  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  made  a  journey  of  this  kind,  absenting  himself  for 
several  weeks? — A.  Always. 

Q.  He  has  made  a  number  of  them,  has  he? — A.  We  used  to  be  in 
the  auction  merchandise  business  together,  and  I  have  had  him  out 
in  Minnesota  running  a  store  for  me,  and  didn't  hear  from  him  for 
nearly  four  months. 

Q.  But  you  knew  where  he  was? — A.  Oh^  yes;  I  supposed  I  did. 

Q.  He  made  frequent  journeys  of  this  kind,  covermg  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  without  advising  you  where  he  was? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Frequent  journeys  inside  of  the  last  six  months? — ^A.  Yes. 
Well,  all  his  life — ever  since  I  have  known  him. 

Q.  And  within  the  last  six  months,  he  has  absented  himself? — A. 
He  doesn't  ask  any  questions  of  me  when  he  goes. 

Q.  And  doesn't  let  you  know  where  he  is  going? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  does  not  advise  you  where  he  is  after  he  has  gone? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  idea  of  his  whereabouts  now  ? — A.  Absolutely 
none. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  present  legislature,  the 
last  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  his  first  term,  do  you  know  ? — ^A.  Second. 


His  answer  was: 

No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  his  second  term.  And  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Was  he  renominated  at  the  primaries  the  15th  of 
last  month  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  direct  primaries  ? — A.  Well,  that  new  primary  law, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  the  direct  primaries. 

Senator  Heybitin.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Do  you  know  the        S 
name  of  any  person  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  connected  with  this  deal? — A. 
No ;  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  the  deaL 

Q.  And  don't  know  the  name  of  any  person  through  whom  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained? — A.  No  person.  I  never  got  the  data. 
I  never  heard  anything  really  about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Anyt^jing  further  of  this  witness}  ^ 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  desire  anything  further.  J 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Bubbows.  You  mav  be  excused. 

The  Witness.  May  I  go  back  home,  to  my  office? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes.    Call  Mr.  Holtslaw. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Terrill? 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  moment.  Call  Mr.  Terrill.  Mr.  Terrill 
has  been  here  some  time.  He  is  anxious  to  return  home,  I  under- 
stand ;  he  has  been  here  some  time. 

Henry  Terrill,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Heyburn  : 

Q.  When  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  before,  you  stated  that  Mr. 
Griffin,  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Cook  County,  had  a  con- 
versation with  you  in  which  he  asked  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  , 
and  in  which  you  stated  that  vou  asked  him  what  there  would  be  in 
it,  and  he  said  a  thousand  dollars,  any  way.    Where  was  that  con-         ^ 
versation  had? — A.  That  was  right  across  on  Fourth  street,  right 
opposite  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  ' 
Senator  Frazier.  In  Springfield  ? — A.  In  Springfield.                              ' 
Senator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Griffin  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  at  page 
1572  of  the  testimony  he  relates  the  circumstance  where  he  had  a 
conversation  with  you  in  these  words :                                                              ^ 

There  was  a  band  playing  across  the  street  there;  1  wfifnt  across  the  street- 
there  was  an  Elk*s  convention  there — ^and  after  the  band  went  npstairs  I  started 
to  walk  over  to  the  hotel  and  met  Terrill,  and  I  said,  "Hello,  TerrUl."  He 
said,  "Hello."    I  said,  '* Terrill,  why  don't  you  vote  for  Lorimer?"     "Now,"  ^ 

I  said,  "you  are  a  Republican,  and  it  don't  make  any  diflTerence; "  and  I  says, 
"  It  will  make  you  strong  politically  in  your  town  to  have  it  known — ^to  have 
a  United  States  Senator  back  of  you ;  "  and  I  says,  "  Yon  ought  to  vote  for  Wm,"  ^ 

I  says,  "  as  long  as  he  is  a  Republican." 

Now,  he  follows  that  by  saying,  in  response  to  a  question — 

Q.  And  if  Terrill  had  been  a  Democrat,  you  would  have  told  him  he  ought  to 
vote  for  him,  too? 

He  says : 

I  suppose  I  would ;  yes.    I  told  him  I  was  going  to  vote  for  him.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  did  you  discuss  with  Terrill  anything  about  money — did  you,  at  all?  , 


Now,  is  that  the  conversation  you  refer  to  ? 


». 
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A.  Well,  partly ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  him  before  that? — 
A.  We  had  a  conversation  about  money;  the  only  thing  is  I  can 
verify  my  statement  of  Wednesday.    I  asked  him  out  of  curiosity. 

Q.  At  that  time? — ^A.  Along  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  over  there  where  the  band  had  been  playing? — 
A.  Yes ;  when  we  were  over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  So  you  reaffirm  your  statement  that  that  conversation  took 
place  at  that  time  and  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  That  was  the  conversation  with  reference  to  the  $1,000? — A.  In 
which  he  stated  that  there  would  be  $1,000  anyway. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  all  I  desired  to  ask. 

Senator  Gamble.  Now,  perhaps  another  question.  .  In  the  testi- 
mony, I  think,  of  Jacob  Groves — I  think  that  is  the  name,  the  wit- 
ness Groves — vou  made  this  statement: 

Q.  State  what.  If  any,  conversation  you  had  with  Terrill. — ^A.  Mr.  Terrill  told 
me  he  got  $1,000  for  voting  for  Lorlmer. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  was  corrected  afterwards. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  corrected. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  was  trying  to  locate  the  correction. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  he  "  could  have  got." 

Senator  Gamble.  Well,  did  you  hav§  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Groves  relative  to  the  use  of  the  term  "|l,000?" — A.  Yes;  I  re- 
peated to  Mr.  Groves  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Q.  Just  state,  as  near  as  you  can,  that  conversation  that  you  had 
with  Groves. — A.  Well,  I  told  Mr.  Groves  of  the  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Griffin  the  evening  previous,  in  which  Griffin  stated  that 
there  would  be  $1,000  in  it  anyway.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunder- 
stand me.     I  never  was  offered  $1,000  at  any  time  by  anyone. 

Q.  You  never  were  offered  $1,000? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  off ered 
$1,000. 

Q.  By  anyone? — A.  By  anyone. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  I  did  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  offered  any  money  or  other  thing 
of  value? — A.  I  never  was. 

Q.  By  anybody  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator  or  because — you  didn't  vote  for  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  would  vote  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  offered  any- 
thing. 

Senator  Gamble.  Page  1337  is  the  correction.  The  question  by 
Senator  Heyburn  to  Mr.  Groves: 

Re-examination:  He  came  back,  this  witness,  yesterday  and  testified  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Terrill  and  what  Mr.  Terrill  had  said  to  him.  I  desire  that 
tliere  should  be  no  question  about  that  before  he  Is  excluded.  I  will  see  now 
whether  or  not  the  testimony  now,  after  being  corrected,  states  it  correctly. 
In  speaking  of  Mr,  Terrill  yesterday  you  were  asked  whether  or  not  he  stated 
to  you  that  he  could  receive  money  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  The  record 
now,  after  you  have  corrected  it,  shows  that  you  answered  that  he  stated  that 
he  could  have  earned  $1,000.  Now,  that  stands  as  your  answer,  does  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  asked  to  repeat  it,  and  you  said,  "Yes;  if  he  would  vote 
for  Lorimer.    That  was  Mr.  Terrill,  who  was  just  on  the  stand  here  recently." 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  says  "  Yes  "  to  that. 
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Q.  That  was  his  second  term.  And  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion ? — A.  Yesj  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Was  he  renominated  at  the  primaries  the  16th  of 
last  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  direct  primaries  ? — A.  Well,  that  new  primary  law, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes ;  the  direct  primaries. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Do  you  know  the 
name  of  any  person  in  Fresno,  CaL,  connected  with  this  deal? — A. 
No ;  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  the  deal. 

Q.  And  don't  know  the  name  of  any  person  through  whom  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained? — A.  No  person.  I  never  got  the  data. 
I  never  heard  anything  really  about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anyt^jing  further  of  this  witness? 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  do  not  desire  anything  further. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused. 

The  Witness.  May  I  go  back  home,  to  my  office? 

Senator  Burrow^s.  Yes.    Call  Mr.  Holtsiaw. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Terrill? 

Senator  Burrows.  Wait  a  moment.  Call  Mr.  Terrill.  Mr.  Terrill 
has  been  here  some  time.  He  is  anxious  to  return  home,  I  under- 
stand ;  he  has  been  here  some  time. 

Henry  Terrill,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Heyburn  : 

Q.  When  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  before,  you  stated  that  Mr. 
Griffin,  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Cook  County,  had  a  con- 
versation with  you  in  which  he  asked  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer, 
and  in  which  you  stated  that  vou  asked  him  what  there  would  be  in 
it,  and  he  said  a  thousand  dollars,  any  way.  Where  was  that  con- 
versation had? — A.  That  was  right  across  on  Fourth  street,  right 
opposite  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Senator  Frazier.  In  Spring:field  ? — A.  In  Springfield. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Griffin  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  at  page 
1672  of  the  testimony  he  relates  the  circumstance  where  he  had  a 
conversation  with  you  in  these  words: 

There  was  a  band  playing  across  the  street  there ;  1  went  across  the  street — 
there  was  an  Elk's  convention  there — and  after  the  band  went  npstairs  I  started 
to  walk  over  to  the  hotel  and  met  Terrill,  and  I  said,  "Hello,  Terrill."  He 
said,  "Hello."  I  said,  '* Terrill,  why  don't  you  vote  for  liorimer?"  "Now," 
I  said,  "yon  are  a  Repnblican,  and  it  don't  make  any  difference; "  and  I  says, 
"  It  will  make  you  strong  politically  in  yonr  town  to  have  it  known — to  have 
a  United  States  Senator  back  of  you ;  "  and  I  says,  **  You  ought  to  vote  for  blm," 
I  says,  "  as  long  as  he  Is  a  Republican." 

Now,  he  follows  that  by  saying,  in  response  to  a  question — 

Q.  And  if  Terrill  had  been  a  Democrat,  you  would  have  told  him  he  ought  to 
vote  for  him,  too? 

He  says : 

I  suppose  I  would ;  yes.    I  told  him  I  was  going  to  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  discuss  with  Terrill  anything  about  money — did  you,  at  all? 

His  answer  was: 

No,  sir. 

Now,  is  that  the  conversation  you  refer  to  ? 
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A.  Well, partly;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  him  before  that? — 
A.  We  had  a  conversation  about  money;  the  only  thing  is  I  can 
verify  my  statement  of  Wednesday.    I  asked  him  out  of  curiosity. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  Along  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  over  there  where  the  band  had  been  playing? — 
A.  Yes ;  when  we  were  over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  So  you  reaffirm  your  statement  that  that  conversation  took 
place  at  that  time  and  place  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  conversation  with  reference  to  the  $1,000? — A.  In 
which  he  stated  that  there  would  be  $1,000  anyway. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  all  I  desired  to  ask. 

Senator  Gamble.  Now,  perhaps  another  question.  .  In  the  testi- 
mony, I  think,  of  Jacob  Groves — I  think  that  is  the  name,  the  wit- 
ness Groves — vou  made  this  statement: 

Q.  State  what  If  any,  fx>n versa t Ion  you  had  with  TerriU. — ^A.  Mr.  TerrUl  told 
me  he  got  $1,000  for  voting  for  Lorimer. 

Senator  Frazeer.  That  was  corrected  afterwards. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  corrected. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  was  trying  to  locate  the  correction. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  said  he  "  could  have  got." 

Senator  Gamble.  Well,  did  you  hav§  anv  conversation  with  Mr. 
Groves  relative  to  the  use  of  the  term  "|l,000?" — A.  Yes;  I  re- 
peated to  Mr.  Groves  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Q.  Just  state,  as  near  as  you  can,  that  conversation  that  you  had 
with  Groves. — A.  Well,  I  told  Mr.  Groves  of  the  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Griffin  the  evening  previous,  in  which  Griffin  stated  that 
there  would  be  $1,000  in  it  anyway.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunder- 
stand me.     I  never  was  offered  $1,000  at  any  time  by  anyone. 

Q.  You  never  were  offered  $1,000? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  offered 
$1,000. 

Q.  By  anyone? — A.  By  anyone. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  I  did  not. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  offered  any  money  or  other  thing 
of  value? — A.  I  never  was. 

Q.  By  anybody  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States 
Senator  or  because — you  didn't  vote  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  would  vote  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  offered  any- 
thing. 

Senator  Gamble.  Page  1337  is  the  correction.  The  question  by 
Senator  Heybum  to  Mr.  Groves: 

Re-examlnntlon :  He  came  back,  this  witness,  yesterday  and  testified  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Terrlll  and  what  Mr.  Terrlll  had  said  to  him.  I  desire  that 
there  ghould  be  no  qnestlon  about  that  before  he  is  excluded.  I  will  see  now 
whether  or  not  the  testimony  now,  after  being  corrected,  states  It  correctly. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  Terrlll  yesterday  you  were  nsked  whether  or  not  he  stated 
to  you  that  he  could  receive  money  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  The  record 
now,  after  you  have  corrected  It,  shows  that  you  answered  that  he  stated  that 
he  (x>uld  have  earned  $1,000.  Now,  that  stands  as  your  answer,  does  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  asked  to  repeat  It,  and  you  said,  "  Yes ;  If  he  would  vote 
for  Lorimer.    That  was  Mr.  Terrlll,  who  was  just  on  the  stand  here  recently." 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  says  "  Yes  "  to  that. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  desire  any  correction  or  change  to  your 
testimony  which  you  gave  on  the  other  time  when  you  were  originally 
on  the  stand  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanbct.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  you  could  earn 
$1,000  if  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer — for  William  Lorimer — ^for 
United  States  Senator? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  told  anybody  that? — ^A.  I  never  told  anybody. 

Q.  You  never  told  Jacob  Groves  or  anybody  else  that  ? — ^A.  No,  air. 

Q.  And  you  never  told  Jacob  Groves  or  anybody  else  that  you 
could  earn  anjr  amount  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  if  you  did 
vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator,  did  you? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  What  you  did  tell  Mr.  Groves  was  that  you  re- 
peated to  him  the  conversation  which  you  had  detailed  to  Mr. 
Griffin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  which  Mr.  Griffin  told  you  there  was  $1,000  in  it,  or 
more? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  least  $1,000? — ^A.  A  thousand  dollars,  anyway. 

Senator  Patnter.  Mr.  Terrill,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  I  be- 
lieve you  stated  in  your  previous  testimony  that  when  he  invited  you 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  you  asked  him  what  was  in  it  for  you?— A. 
No;  not  for  me. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  language  he  used  ? — ^A.  I  said,  "  What  would 
there  be  in  it?" 

Q.  Well,  I  will  leave  out  the  "  me."  Then,  "  What  would  there  be 
in  it  ? "  He  never  followed  that  up,  your  inquiry,  by  o£Pering  yon 
anything  at  all? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  approach  you  and  oflFer  you  anything? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  ask  him  what  there  would  be  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  bribe  from  him? — ^A.  No, sir;  for  curiosity. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Curiosity. 

Senator  Frazier.  Had  you  heard  at  that  time  some  talk  about  the 
use  of  money  in  connection  with  this  election  ? — ^A.  Rumors  only. 

Q.  That  prompted  you  to  make  that  inquiry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  tell  Griffin  that  you  asked  him  out  of 
curiosity? — A.  No,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  And  the  rumors  that  you  heard  about  the  use  of 
money  were  not  confined  to  any  one  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  were  they? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  name  the  different  men  individually,  but 
the  rumors  that  you  heard  applied  to  diflFerent  men  who  were  can- 
didates for  United  States  Senator  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  were  you  curious  about  it  for? — ^A.  Oh, 
I  don't  know ;  we  all  get  a  little  curious,  I  suppose,  at  times. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  it  concern  you? — A.  It  did  not  concern  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  effect  would  it  have  had  upon  you  if  you  had  been 
offered  $1,000? — ^A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  just  the  same?  " — ^A.  It  would  not  have 
had  any  effect  whatever  on  me. 

Q.  Would  you  have  taken  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  were  making  inquiries  simply  for  informa- 
tion ? — ^A.  For  myself. 
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Q.  To  learn  whether  or  not  anything  of  that  kind  was  going  on 
with  the  members  of  the  le^slature,  I  understand  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  ? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Well,  was  it  merely  curiosity  or  a  desire  to 
probe  the  Question? — A.  Well,  I  would  take  it  as  curiosity.  I  merely 
wanted  to  Know  myself. 

Senator  Frazier.  You  were  later  induced  to  make  the  inquiry  from 
the  fact  that  you  had  heard  these  rumors  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
money  in  connection  with  the  election  of  Senator  i — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Payntbr.  You  were  not  seeking  to  trap  or  expose 
Griffin? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way. 

Senator  Burrows.  Any  further  questions? 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  have  none. 

Senator  Burrows.  Can  this  witness  now  be  excused  ?  He  has  been 
here  several  days. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Can  I  be  discharced  now  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  discharged. 

Jud^  Hanecy.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Can  I  have  Mr.  Holstlaw  first?  It  will  be  very 
brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Judge  Hanecy.  'Very  well. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Holstlaw. 

D.  W.  Holstlaw,  recalled  as  a  witness  herein,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  you  were  notified  to  produce  the 
letters  that  you  referred  to  upon  your  last  hearing,  from  Mr.  Brod- 
erick? — ^A.   xes. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  them? — ^A.  I  did  not,  because  I  could  not  find 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  search  everywhere  for  them? — ^A.  I  did;  I  searched 
every  place;  as  I  told  you  before,  I  wasn't  sure  I  had  them,  but  I 
thought  I  had  them;  when  I  got  home  I  hunted  eveiy  place  and 
could  not  find  them. 

Q.  How  many  letters  did  you  receive? — A.  Just  one. 

Q.  And  that  was  just  immediately  prior  to  your 

Judge  Hanecy.  Let  him  state.  1  submit  he  should  not  be 
prompted. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  witness  state. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  has  been  all  over  it  before. 

Q.  Fix  the  time  as  near  as  you  can,  prior  to  your  visit  to  Mr. 
Broderick,  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter. — A.  Of  that  letter? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  just  about  a  week  before  I  came 
up  here,  and  wasn't  that  on  the  16th  of  June  ?    I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  look  at  this  deposit  slip,  which  is  in  evidence  as 
"Exhibit  1— S  "  I  think  "10-^10"  The  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Is  that  the  deposit  you  made  in  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago  of  $2,600 
you  referred  to  in  your  prior  testimony  ? — ^A.  It  is. 
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Q.  Xow,  is  your  memory  refreshed  in  any  way  as  to  the  exact  date 
you  saw  Mr.  Broderiek  by  an  examination  of  that  deposit  slip? — A, 
Well,  it  was  the  same  day,  as  I  remember  it 

Q.  The  same  day? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  went  over  from  Broderick's  saloon  to  the  bank? — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  deposit  of  the  $2,500,  is  it? — A  Yes;  I  suppose 
it  is ;  it  is  on  that  date,  and  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  $2,500  deposit  you  ever  made  there,  was  it 
not? — ^A.  Ye«;  that  is  all;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Holstlaw,  the  letter  which  you  say  you  received  from 
Mr.  Broderiek  stated  what? — A.  Well,  as  well  as  I  remember,  it  just 
simply  said  to  "  meet  me  in  Chicago  some  time  the  next  week; "  that 
is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  vou  did,  pursuant  to  that  letter,  meet  him  in  Chicago  the 
next  week? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  met  him,  or  during  the  course  of  your  con- 
versation on  the  16th  of  June,  1909,  was  there  anything  said  about 
your  returning? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  return,  if  at  all? — A.  Well,  sir,  that  I  can  not 
remember;  it  must  have  been  a  month  or  so  later,  but  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Well,  who  told  you  to  come  back,  if  anyone? — A.  That;  I  don't 
rememl>er  that,  either. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  back? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  was  notified  or  how  it  did  come  about  that  I  went  back; 
I  don't  remember  as  to  that. 

Q.  But  when  you  got  back  you  saw  Mr.  Broderiek  again,  did 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  Mr.  Broderiek  again. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  how  long  were  you  in  Broderick's  place  on  the 
first  visit  on  the  16th  day  of  June? — A.  Well,  it  was  a  very  short 
time;  I  don't  know;  I  might  have  been  there  thirty  to  fifty  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  liquor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  drink  liquor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  drink  there  at  all? — ^A.  I  think  I  took  some. 
A  drink  of  blackberry  wine,  I  think  I  did.   • 

Q.  More  than  one? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  for  medicinal  purposes 

Senator  Paynter.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  should  be  held 
responsible  for  it  if  he  took  it  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  where  did  yon  have  this  conversation  that  you 
have  detailed  in  your  prior  testimony  with  Mr.  Broderiek,  what  part 
of  the  saloon  or  place  of  business  ? — A.  What,  in  meeting  him,  do  you 
mean  ? 

Q.  Oh,  no;  this  conversation  when  he  paid  you  the  $2,500? — A 
Well,  there  wasn't  nmch  conversation  about  it. 

Q.  He  just  handed  you  the  $2,.''>00? — A.  He  just  handed  me  the 
$2,500,  and  I  walked  out. 

Q.  Where  did  he  hand  it  to  you  ? — A.  In  his  office. 

Q.  At  the  private  office,  was  it? — A.  Yes:  it  was  the  private  office^ 
but  it  was  located  in  his  saloon,  in  one  end  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  In  one  end  of  the  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  standinir  at  the  bar,  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  for  dn  hour 
or.  about  an  hour  or  some  such  time  during  all  the  time  that  you 
were  in  his  saloon?  Or  where  were  you  all  the  time  you  were 
there? — A.  Well,  I  was  there,  I  think,  I  was  sitting  there  the  most  of 
the  time  when  I  was  there,  just  sitting  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  In  the  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  waiting  for  Mr.  Broderick  to  come  there? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  wait  for  him  ? — A.  Well,  that  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Well,  how  Icng  were  you  there  before  he  came? — A.  Oh,  I  per- 
haps was  there,  I  don't  know ;  I  may  have  been  there  an  hour. 

Q.  An  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  after  he  got  there? — A.  Not  very 
long. 

Q.  Well,  how  long? — A.  Well,  probably  thirty  or  forty  minutes; 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  open  part  of  the  saloon  with  Broderick, 
or  did  you  go  some  place? — A.  No;  we  were  right  there  in  the  saloon 
with  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  into  the  private  office? — A.  Just  a  short  time 
before  I  left. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  in  the  private  office? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think 
perhaps  five  minutes. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  go  in  the  private  office? — A.  Well,  my 
recollection  is  that  he  did  step  in  there. 

Q.  And  you  went  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Holstlaw,  when  you  went  there  the  second  time  did  you 
meet  Broderick? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there,  the  second  time  you  were 
there? — A.  A  very  short  time. 

Q.  A  very  short  time.  How  long? — A.  Well,  I  should  think 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  hear  your  answers. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  it  is.  Well,  I  will  try  and  answer  a  little 
louder,  Senator. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Where  did  you  meet  Broderick  on  that  occasion  ?— 
A.  I  met  him  in  the  saloon,  first. 

Q.  Were  you  there  before  he  got  there,  or  was  he  there  when  you 
got  there? — A.  I  think  he  came  in  just  a  few  minutes  after  I  got 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  in  the  saloon  or  did  you  go  any  place  with  him  ? — 
A.  No;  I  stayed  right  there  until  he  came. 

Q.  And  then  after  he  came  what  did  you  do? — A.  Walked  into  his 
office. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  in  his  office? — A.  Perhaps  five 
minutes. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  $700  in  his  office  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  then  you  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  county  you  live  in  is  a  prohibition  county, 
is  it  not? — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  is  and  it  is 

Q.  You  know  it  is.  do  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  prohibition  county. 

Q.  There  are  some  counties  in  your  senatorial  district  that  are 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  one  of  them  is  Clinton  County  ? — A,  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  Clinton  County,  didn^t  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  carry  your  own  county,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  private  office  in  Broderick  s  place  of  business? — 
A.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  Well,  which  end? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  in  the  west  end; 
I  may  have  been 

Q.  Was  that  the  front  or  rear  end? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  him  finish ;  he  says  he  might  have- 


A.  I  might  have  been  turned  around  in  regard  to  that,  but  it  was 
the  front  end ;  yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  It  was  the  front  end  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  there  to  designate  or  indicate  that  there  was  an 
office  at  that  end  ? — A.  There  wasn't  anything. 

Q.  The  only  partition  or  division  there  was  in  the  entire  place  from 
the  time  you  entered  the  front  door  until  you  got  through  and  out 
of  the  back  door,  or  to  the  back  door,  was  a  low  partition  with  swing- 
ing doors  that  did  not  go  to  the  floor  below  or  to  the  ceiling  above ; 
is  not  that  right? — A.   Yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  get  into  the  saloon  part  where  the  bar  was 
from  the  front  door? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  front  door  to  the  office, 
as  I  remember  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Wait  until  I  get  through. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  is  speakmg  of  the  outside. 

Judge  Hanecy.  When  you  come  in  from  the  outside  you  could  not 
go  into  the  bar  room  or  the  bar  part  of  the  saloon  without  passing 
tlirough  this  space  that  had  a  low  partition  and  short  doors  that  dia 
not  go  to  the  floor  or  to  the  ceiling? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  right 

Q.  So  that  everybody  who  came  in  or  went  out  the  front  door  had 
to  oass  through  that  what  you  call  the  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  office — the  part  that  you  call  the  office — is  practically 
a  screen,  is  it  not,  so  that  people  passing  on  the  street  can  not  look 
through  the  doors  and  see  who  is  at  the  bar  back  of  there  drinking 
or  sitting  down  or  talking;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  it 
is  so  arranged  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  there  in  that  front  part  of  the  place;  what  is  there  in 
there ;  was  there  anything  in  there  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  office  part  ? 

Q.  What  you  call  the  office ;  yes. — A.  Well,  there  wasn't  anything 
but  a  desk. 

Q.  Simply  a  desk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  anybody  could  look  from  the  street  right  into  that  part  of 
the  office,  couldn't  they  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  Yes.  That  was  open  right  out  to  the  street  and  anybody  passing 
could  look  into  the  office  and  see  who  was  there  and  what  they  were 
doing;  and  anybody  in  the  office  who  was  sitting  down  or  standing 
up  could  look  out  onto  the  street  and  see  who  was  passing? — ^A.  Yes; 
there  is  a  window  to  it,  no  door,  a  window,  and  they  could  look  right 
in  if  they  so  desired. 

Q.  That  was  the  most  public  part  of  the  entire  saloon  of  Mr.  Brod- 
erick, was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  ^Y]^eu  you  say  you  got  this  letter — but  I  withdraw  that  for  the 
present.    Did  anybody  go  in  or  out  of  the  saloon  while  you  were 
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there  through  the  front  door? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  so,  but  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  attention  to  it? — A.  No;  I  didn't  pay  attention 
to  that,  but  I  suppose  there  wps  all  the  time,  going  out  and  coming  in. 

Q.  All  the  time? — A.  All  the  time;  yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that  ? — ^A.  About  10  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  you  get  there? — A.  What  time  did  I  get 
to  his  office  ? 

Q.  To  the  saloon  or  office  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  some- 
where near  9  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  delayed  there  until  when? — ^A.  About  10  or  a  little 
bit  after. 

Q.  Then  Broderick  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  there  thirty  or  forty  minutes  after  that  were 
you  ? — A.  After  Mr.  Broderick  came  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  should  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  while  you  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Broderick 
between  9  and  10  o'clock? — A.  Sitting  there  reading  the  paper. 

Q.  In  the  bar  part  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody? — ^A.  No;  no  one  at  all,  except  I 
may  have  spoken  to  his  bartender. 

Q.  How  many  bartenders  were  there  there? — A.  I  think  only  one, 

Q.  It  is  a  very  long  bar,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there — were  there  billiard  and  pool  tables  in  that  long 
room  back  of  the  screen  in  front? — A.  Well,  1  think  there  was;  that 
is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  A  number  of  them,  weren't  there? — ^A.  Well,  really  I  don't 
know  how  many. 

Q.  You  didn  t  see  anybody,  or  you  don't  remember  anybody  that 
was  there,  during  the  time  that  you  were  there  from  9  until  10,  or 
from  the  time  that  Mr.  Broderick  came  until  you  went  away,  do 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  were  many  people  going  in  and  out  there  all  the 
time  ? — ^A.  There  was. 

Q.  And  there  were  a  number  of  people  at  the  bar  there  all  the 
time,  weren't  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  letter  that  you  say  you  got  from  Mr.  Broderick  indi- 
cate to  you  in  any  way  that  you  were  to  get  anything  from  Mr.  Brod- 
erick when  you  got  there  ? — ^A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  it,  either  in  the  letter  itself  or  en- 
velope, or  anything  connected  with  either,  or  the  fact  that  you  re- 
ceived that  letter,  indicating  to  you  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  you  were  wanted  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  from 
Mr.  Broderick? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  haven't  any  objection  to  counsel  asking  him,  but 
he  is  asking  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  letter  or  the  envelope 
aixd  then  slips  in," or  the  fact  that  he  received  it."  Now, I  do  not  sup- 
pose the  witness  is  schooled,  but  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  asked 
a  question  that  is  more  simple ;  separate  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  had  a  scheme  or  plan 
with  Mr.  Broderick  or  anybody  that  whenever  he  received  a  slip  of 
paper  or  letter  that  he  was  to  come  in.    That  is  what  I  mean.    I 
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want  to  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Senator  Burrows.  Put  your  question  in  that  way. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  have  the  question  read  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  read  the  question. 

^Question  read.) 

A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know,  and  had  no  indication  of  any  kind, 
through  the  letter  or  otherwise,  that  when  you  came  here  you  were  to 
get  anything  from  Mr.  Broderick,  did  you  ? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Broderick 
told  me  that  he  would  give  me  the  $2,500. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  he  tell  you  that  ? 

Senator  Paynter.  Let  him  finish.    Just  a  moment. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  thought  he  was  through. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Finish  your  answer,  witness. 

Senator  Burrows.  Read  the  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Now  read  the  answer. 

(Answer  read.) 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  further  answer  to  that  question? 

The  Witness.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  response  did  you  make  when  he  made  that 
statement  to  you,  if  any? — A.  I  don't  think  I  made  any. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  had  under^^tood  your  testimony  before. — ^A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  When  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  here  before, 
Mr.  Holtslaw,  did  you  not  tell  this  honorable  committee  that  you 
never  expected  to  get  anything  from  Mr.  Broderick  or  anybody  else 
because  of  any  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator 
or  anything  else  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  remember  that  I  told  them  in  that 
way.  I  don't  consider  when  I  got  the — well,  I  consider  this,  that  I 
would  have  voted  for  him ;  I  would  have  voted  for  him.  It  didn't 
make  any  difference  about  the  $2,500,  and  he  never  said  a  word  to  me 
about  the  $2,500  until  the  night  before  he  was  elected,  and  I  didn^t 
know  at  that  time  that  I  would  get  a  cent  and  did  not  expect  it. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  say  on  your  former  examination  before  this 
honorable  committee  that  you  did  not  know  why  you  received  the 
$2,500  from  Senator  Broderick? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  said  that? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  the  truth  on  that  occasion,  didn't  you? — A.  I 
certainly  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  the  second  time  that  you  say  you  came  in? — 
A.  That  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Hanecy. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  ever  in  Senator  Broderick's  saloon  ? — 
A.  Twice. 

Q.  Only  twice? — A.  Only  twice. 

Q.  Never  there  any  other  times? — A.  I  never  was. 

Q.  And  you  never  got  anything  to  indicate  that  you  were  to  come 
there  except  that  one  letter,  which  you  say  you  think  you  got  about 
a  week  before  you  went  there? — A.  Well,  t  don't  remember  about  the 
second  time  how  I  was  notified  or  whether  I  was  notified  at  that  time 
at  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  saloon  on  the 
first  occasion  there? — A.  Well,  that  is -of  course  I  went  to  his  place 
of  business  to  find  him,  just  as  I  had  before. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  expecting  at  that  time  to  receive  something  from 
Senator  Broderick? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  he  or  anyone  else  directly  or  indirectly  communicated 
with  you  that  you  should  or  would  receive  any  sum  of  money? — A. 
He  simply  said  at  the  time  that  he  gave  me  the  twenty-five  hundred 
that  there  would  be  some  more  coming  to  me  later  on. 

Q.  And  this  was  later  on  ? — A.  And  this  was  later  on. 

Q.  And  you  went  there  then  with  that  expectation  ? — A.  I  did. 

Judge  Hanect.  How  much  later  was  it  that  you  went  there 
again  ? — ^A.  That  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Hanecy ;  it  might  have  been 
a  month  or  six  weeks.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know  it  might  have  been  several  months.  But  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  what  it  was,  to  your  best  recollection? — A,  Well, 
I  would  judge  it  was  six  weeks  later. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  recollection,  is  it? — A.  Yes^  that  is  my  best 
recollection. 

Q.  And  did  you  get  that  in  the  same  place  that  you  say  you  got 
the  other  money? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  was  "Mr.  Broderick  there  when  you  went  there  the  second 
time? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  in  at  the  time  I  got 
there  or  not.    If  he  was  not  he  came  in  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Q.  And  what  time  of  day  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  the  morning 
also ;  perhaps  about  half  past  9,  possibly  10. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  you  leave  there? — A.  Well,  I  left  in  a  very 
short  time  after. 

Q.  Well,  how  long?  We  dont  know. — A.  Oh,  perhaps  forty 
minutes. 

Q.  And  was  there  anybody  else  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  Oh,  there 
was  a  lot  of  people  going  in  and  out. 

Q.  Going  in  and  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  that  given  to  you  ? — A.  In  the  same  place — ^in 
the  office. 

Q.  Right  in  front  part  of  the  building? — A.  Yes,  in  the  front 
part. 

Q.  Is  there  a  safe  in  that  part  of  the  office? — ^A.  If  there  is  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  reF'ember 
about  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  not  anything  in  that  part  of  the 
building  except  what  you  say  was  a  desk? — A.  Well,  that  is  all  I 
rememl^r  of,  is  a  desk. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  desk  was  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  a  fold- 
ing desk,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  it  was  or  not? — A.  No;  reallv  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  a  folding  desk  or  a  flat  desk  like  one 
of  these  tables? — A.  I  rather  think  it  was  a  folding  desk;  that  is 
my  recollection,  but  then  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

"Q.  Was  it  open  when  you  went  in  there? — A.  Yes;  it  was  open. 

Q.  Was  it  open  all  the  time? — A.  All  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  open  when  you  went  through  there  in  the  morning 
before  Mr.  Broderick  got  there? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  it;  I  wasn't  in  the 
office  before  he  got  there. 
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Q-  You  passed  through  there,  didn't  you,  to  go  into  the  bar? — ^A. 
No;  you  don't  pass  through  the  office;  it  is  right  to  the  side  of  the 
office  that  you  go  in.     You  don't  go  through  his  office. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  right  across  the  front  of  the  saloon? — ^A.  Well, 
it  is  just  in  one  corner. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know;  but  there  is  only  one  partition  across  an5  that 
runs  right  across  the  saloon,  does  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't  tiiink — ^I  think 
the  office  is  to  itself;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well^  there  is  this  low  partition  that  runs  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  isn't  there? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  low  partition. 

Q.  And  there  is  not  any  other  partition  in  the  entire  place  from 
the  time  you  enter  the  front  door  until  you  get  to  the  back  door  going 
out,  is  there? — A.  Well,  my  recollection  is  that  there  is  a  pass  way 
between  the  office  and  the  bar,  as  you  go  in. 

Q.  But  it  is  all  open,  is  it  not? — A.  Oh,  it  is  open;  yes. 

Q-  It  is  all  open  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  go  in  the  front  door  and  go  right  through  that 
space,  pass  through  the  low  swinging  doors  or  the  short  swinging 
doors,  and  go  into  the  bar ;  that  is  right,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Well,  the  way 
I  remember  it  is  that  this  office  is  divided  from  the  regular  part  of 
the  saloon,  but  by  a  low  partition. 

Q.  A  low  partition  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  And  there  is  only  that  one  partition  there,  isn't  there? — A.  I 
think  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  all.  Now,  do  you  remember  any  other  furniture  or  any 
other  thing  that  was  in  there  except  what  you  call  a  desk  ? — A.  Well, 
that  is  all  I  remember  of. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  the  same  condition  when  you  went  through  that 
it  was  when  you  went  in  there  to  get  this  money? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  I  took  notice  to  the  desk  as  I  went  through,  but  when  I 
came  into  the  office  part  I  noticed  the  desk. 

Q.  You  noticed  the  desk  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  that  you  say  Senator  Broder- 
ick  gave  you  ? — ^A.  He  took  it  out  of  his  pocket. 

Q.  He  did  not  take  it  out  of  the  desk  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  out  of  the  safe  or  any  place  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  just  tpok  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  pocket  did  he  take  it  out  of  ? — ^A.  I  think  out  of  his  coat 
pocket. 

Q.  The  tail  or  where? — A.  Inside 

Q.  The  inside  pocket  of  his  coat? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  my  best  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Did  he  have  other  money  there  with  it? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Was  this  the  only  money  that  he  had  there? — ^A.  That  is  all 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  After  you  say  you  got  this  letter  that  you  got,  and  that  you 
can  not  find,  did  you  write  him  or  indicate  to  him  in  any  way  that 
you  would  be  here? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  indicate  to  Senator  Broderick  in  any  way  when  you 
would  be  Here  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not 

Q.  Did  he  know,  in  any  way,  so  far  as  you  know,  before  he  got 
there  that  morning  at  about  10  o'clock,  that  you  were  coming  in,  or 
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that  you  were  there f — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  I  think  I  asked  the  bar- 
tender to  phone  him  that  I  was  in  Chicago  and  would  like  to  see  him. 

Q.  Well,  he  did  phone  him,  didn't  he? — A.  Well,  now,  really  I 
don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
about  that. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  came  in  there ^A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  I  say,  as  far  as  you  know,  he  came  in  there  from  his  home^ 
didn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  met  you  there  for  the  first  time? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Hanbgy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnston.  Now,  ^uppose  this  is  the  room  [indicating], 
and  this  is  the  bar,  except  for  the  partition,  running  entirely  across 
the  front  of  it  as  you  entered ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  recol- 
lection of  it:  it  did  not  run  clear  across. 

Q.  And  that  was  across ^A.-  Well,  just  left  a  good  pass  way, 

Eerhaps.  I  don't  know  whether — I  don't  remember  whether  the 
ar  extended  to  the  front  of  the  saloon  or  not;  I  don't  remember 
about  that.  I  don't  hardly  think  that  it  did.  My  recollection  of  it 
is  that  the  office  was  cut  off  in  one  corner;  and  then  there  is  a  parti- 
tion from  the  office  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  saloon  in  front  of 
the  saloon,  swinging  doors  as  you  go  in.  It  is  my  recollection — onhf 
being  there  twice,  but  it  is  my  recollection;  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  right  or  not. 

Q.  Your  recollection  now  is  that  there  was  a  partition  extending 
clear  across  the  whole  width  of  the  saloon,  first;  then  there  was 
another  one  that  cut  off  the  office? — ^A.  That  is  my  understanding; 
that  is  the  way  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  the  bar  extend  opposite  to  this  office,  as  you  call  it? — ^A. 
Well,  I  hardly  think  it  did. 

Q.  Could  anyone  at  the  bar — could  the  bartender  or  anyone  elso 
see  you  while  you  were  in  the  office? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
could  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? — A..  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  high  was  this  partition  that  inclosed  the  office  ? — ^A.  Oh, 
it  must  have  Been — ^I  would  guess  5  feet  high. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  deposited  the  $2,500  in  the  First  National 
Bank? 

Mr.  Austrian.  State  Bank  of  Giicago. 

The  Witness.  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  in  an  envelope  or  packa^  ? — ^A.  Envelope. 

Q.  You  did  not  open  the  envelope  there  at  all  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  bank  your  correspondent  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  making  deposits  from  time  to  time  to  your  credit?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  credit  of  jour  bank,  I  mean  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  balance  did  you  keep  there? — ^A.  Oh,  sometimes  it  is— 
well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  much  did  it  average? — A.  Probably  seven  or 
eiffht  thousand,  just  as  the  case  happened  to  be — ^I  don't  remember 
what  the  balance  was,  really. 

Q.  You  were  drawing  on  that  bank? — ^A.  Yes;  when  they 

Q.  For  remittances;  whenever  you  made  a  collection,  you  would 
draw  on  that  bank  in  Chicago  for  remittances? — ^A.  Ye& 
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Q.  And  you  would  transmit  to  them  your  credits? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  credits  during  that  month  with  the 
State  Bank? — A.  Oh,  1  think  so;  of  course  I  don't  remember;  not 
being  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  I  could  not  answer  that  intelligently. 

Q.  Might  your  bank  have  deposited  another  $2^00  during  that 
month? — A.  Why,  they  might. 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  the  $700  that  you  got  on  that  second  occa- 
sion?— ^A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  in  an  envelope,  too? — ^A.  Now,  I  don't  remember 
whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't?— A.  No. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  made  no  other  deposits  at  the  State  Bank  of 
Chicago,  personally,  did  you? — A.  No;  no  other  personally,  but  the 
bank  did,  and  this  money  was  deposited  in  favor  of  the  baiik. 

Q.  But  when  the  bank  did,  it  sent  its  deposits  through  the  regular 
clearance,  by  mail? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  come  up  to  Chicago  and  deposit  the  $2,500  in  cash, 
whenever  they  wanted  to  have  money  deposited  in  the  State  Bank  of 
Chicago,  did  they? — A.  No:  they  transmitted  it  in  the  regular  course. 

Q.  In  the  regular  course  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  banks  usualy  do? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  call  a  clearance? — A.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  that  letter  to  anybody,  Mr.  Hoist- 
law?— A.  What  letter? 

Q.  The  letter  you  think  you  got  from  Mr.  Broderick  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — A.  I  am  sure  about  that* 

Q.  Were  vou  asked  by  the  state's  attorney,  or  the  assistant  state's 
attorney,  or  San^mon  County,  when  you  were  before  that  grand 
jury,  or  before  him,  were  you  asked  to  find  that  letter? — A.  To  find 
the  letter? 

Q.  To  find  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  that  letter ?-^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  about  that  letter? — A,  No,  sir;  I  never 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  you  received  a  letter,  until  you 
came  up  here  and  testified  before  this  honorable  committee? — A.  I 
never  did. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  it  to  anybody  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  men- 
tioned it  to  anybody. , 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Burke,  the  state's  attorney  of  Sangamon  County,  ask 
you,  when  you  were  before  him,  when  you  were  subpoenaed  by  him 
to  appear  at  his  office  and  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  there,  if 
you  had  any  letter  or  communication  from  Senator  Broderick? — X. 
No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  his  assistants,  or  anybody  else? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  you  were  never  asked  anything  about  that  letter  or  any 
letter  or  any  communication  from  Senator  Broderidk  to  you  at  any 
time? — A.  I  never  was. 

Q.  And  you  never  told  anybody  that  you  got  a  letter? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  Senator  Broderick? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  communication  at  any  time,  imtil  you  came  up  here  and 
testified  before  this  honorable  committee  ? — ^A.  I  never  did. 
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Q.  When  you  were  testifying  here,  just  before  Mr.  Austrian  showed 
you  the  deposit  slip,  with  the  date  on  it,  you  hesitated  about  the  date 
that  you  say  that  you  met  Senator  Broderick,  and  said :  "  Well,  the 
16th,  if  that  was  the  day."  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  I  main- 
tained all  the  time  that  I  thought.it  was  the  16th  that  I  was  up  here. 
That  is  what  I  have  stated ;  that  has  been  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  positive  of  it,  were  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not 
"positive. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  positive  now  that  it  was  the  16th  that  you  were 
up  here  ? — A.  Well,  I  tJxink  it  was. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  positive? — ^A.  I  could  not  swear  it  was  the  16th. 

Q.  No?— A.  But  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  right.  You  never  have  been  positive  that  that  was  the 
date  you  were  up  here  and  saw  Senator  Broderick,  have  you? — A. 
No ;  only  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 

Q.  And  you  never  have  been  positive  that  you  were  here  and  talked 
with  Senator  Broderick 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  other  question, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Judge  Hanecy  (continuing).  On  the  16th  of  June,  isn't  that  the 
fact  ? — A.  Ask  that  again,  please. 

Q.  You  were  never  positive  that  it  was  the  16th  of  June  that  you 
were  up  here  and  talked  with  Senator  Broderick  the  first  time? — ^A. 
No ;  it  was  only  my  best  recollection  that  it  was  the  16th. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  swear  to  it  positively  ? 

Senator  feuRROWS.  He  states  that  it  is  his  best  recollection. 

Judge  Hanecy.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. — A.  All  right, 
Senator. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  stated  in  your  testimony  that  there  was  some- 
thing else  coming  to  you,  something  more  coming  to  you,  something 
of  that  kind? — A.  That  is  the  remark  he  made:  "That  there  wifl 
be  something  more  coming  to  you." 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  Senator  Broderick. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  know  of  any  other  sums  which  were  com- 
ing to  you? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  he  meant  by  that  expression? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  expecting  anv  other  sum? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  W^t  reply  did  you  make? — ^A.  I  didn't  make  any  reply. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  accept  this  additional  sum  as  arising 
out  of  matters  in  relation  to  the  "  jack  pot,"  or  otherwise? — A.  Now, 
really,  I  don't  know  what  it  was  for.  and  I  didn't  ask  any  questions, 
and  I  never  had  any  talk  with  anyoody  regarding  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  he  simply  made  that  remark,  and  that  is  all  that  was  said. 

Q.  Was  this  your  first  term  in  the  legislature  ? — ^A.  Yes — ^no ;  I  was 
in  the  house. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  house? — A.  Yes;  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  One  or  two  terms? — A.  One. 

Q.  One  term  ? — A.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  were  not  expecting  any  other  sum? — A^ 
No,  sir;  I  was  not. 
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Senator  Gam'ble.  And  had  heard  of  no  other  sum? — A.  No,  sir; 
BO,  sir;  I  had  heard  of  no  other. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  ask  that  he  be  kept  just  a  minute  until  I 
look  up  something? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  your  first  examination,  when  you  were  here,  Mr. 
Holstlaw,  didn't  you  say  that  when  Senator  Broderick  handed  you 
the  $2,500  that  he  didn't  say  a  word  and  that  you  did  not  say  a 
word  ? — A,  Well,  now,  there  was  very  little  said,  and  I  don't  remem- 
fcer  whether  we  did  say  a  word  or  not. 

Q.  Weren't  you  asked  the  question:  "What  was  said  at  the 
lime  ?  " — A.  After  I  received  the  money  I  don't  think  we  did  say  a 
word. 

Q.  ^\Tien  the  money  was  handed  to  you,  and  after  that,  Broderick 
never  said  a  word  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  And  you  never  said  a  word  to  him? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then,  he  did  not  tell  you  that  there  was  some  more  coming  to 
jou,  did  he? — A.  Well,  that  night — ^I  don't  remember  whether  that 
was  before  or  after,  but  it  was  at  that  time.  It  was  at  the  time  I 
was  here  that  he  said  there  would  be  some  more  coming. 

Q.  But  you  are  quite  certain  that  when  he  handed  you  the  money 
that  he  didn't  say  a  word  to  you  and  you  didn't  say  a  word  to 
him? — A.  I  mean  in  regard  to  that  $2,500,  that  there  was  not  a  word 
said  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  a  word  said  in  regard  to  anything  else? — A. 
Nothing,  only  he  said  there  would  be  some  more  coming  to  me;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  this  honorable  com- 
mittee, "  Do  you  mean  to  say  " — in  substance — ^^  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  he  handed  you  the  money,  and  you  took  it,  ana  he  did  not  say 
a  word  to  you,  and  you  did  not  say  a  word  to  him  ?  '*  And  didn't  you 
answer,  "That  was  the  fact?" — ^A.  Well,  when  he  gave  me  the 
money  there  was  not  anything  said. 

Q.  "And  there  was  not  anything  said  " — ^weren't  you  asked  then 
if  you  just  got  the  money,  and  nothing  was  said  by  Broderick  and 
you,  and  you  took  the  money  and  went  out? — ^A.  I  stated  that  I 

Q.  And  you  said  yes? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  him  finish  the  answer. — A.  I  stated  at  that 
time  that  he  said  there  would  be  some  more  coming  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  before ^A.  I. think  I 

stated  that  beiore,  that  he  said,  "  There  would  be  more  coming  to 
me  later  on." 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all.  You  can  stand  aside.  Will  you 
leed  this  witness  any  more,  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  may  be  excused  from  further  attendance. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  want  Mr.  Shurtleff  now? 

Judge  Hanecy.  The  committee  said  they  wanted  him. 

Senator  Burrows.  Call  Mr.  Shurtleff.    Do  you  want  John  Griffin  t 

Judge  Hanecy.  No. 
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Senator  Burrows.- Mr.  Austrian,  do  you  want  John  Griffin  any 
lonjorer  ? 
Mr.  Austrian.  No(|fr.  Chairman. 

Edward  Shurtleff,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Judge  Hanecy, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? — ^A.  Edward  Shurtleff. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation? — ^A.  I  am  an  attorney 
at  law. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  business  enterprise,  Mr. 
Shurtleff? — A.  I  have  other  business  interests;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  had  for  some  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home? — A.  Maringo. 

Q.  Illinois?— A.  The  State. of  Illinois. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  Maringo? — A.  About  2,500  people. 

Q.  That  is  in A.  McHenry  County. 

Q.  McHenry  County? — A.  les. 

Q.  Have  you  an  office  in  Chicago,  where  you  sometimes  come  and 
practice  here  ? — ^A.  I  have  an  office  in  Chicago ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  speaker  of  the  last  house  of  representatives  of  Illi- 
nois-^the  present  house,  if  there  is  an  extra  session? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  speaker  before  that  time? — ^A.  Twice  before  that 
time. 

Q.  You  are  a  Republican? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  elected  as  speaker,  first,  when? — A.  In  the  session 
of  1905. 

Q.  And  you  were  elected  by  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  again  ? — A.  The  session  of  1907. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  elected  by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic votes,  were  you? — ^A.  1907;  well,  sir,  I  think  I  was  elected  by 
the  Republicans  in  1907. 

Q.  That  is  right.  You  were  elected  the  second  time  by  the  Repub- 
lican votes  alone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  third  time ^A.  1909. 

Q.  That  time  you  were  elected  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
votes,  weren't  ycAi  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Democrats  voted  for  you  ? — ^A.  I  think  all  but  two. 

Q.  All  but  two  ? — ^A.  Possibly  three,  but  my  recollection  is  two. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  long  have  vou  been  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, Mr.  Shurtleff  ?— A.  Since  1901. 

Q.  Continuously? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  congressional  district  do  you  live — ^what  I  mean  is, 
is  your  senatorial  district  in  former  Senator  Hopkins's  former  con- 
gressional district? — A.  I  live  in  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District, 
which  was  Senator  Hopkins's  former  congressional  district;  my 
county  is  in  that  district. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  Other  parts  of  my  senatorial  dis- 
trict are  not,  however. 

Q.  Some  counties  are  in  other  districts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Illinois 
at  the  time  that  William  Lorimer  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
were  you? — ^A.  I  was. 
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Q.  Did  anybody  ever  give  you  any  money,  or  .other  thing  of  valae^ 
at  any  time  or  place,  to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  election  of  William 
Lorimer  as  United  States  Senator? — A.  They^ver  did;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  money  or  other  thing  bf  value,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  anybody,  to  induce  any  member  of  the  legislature, 
or  any  member  of  the  joint  session,  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator? — A.  I  never  did. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  give  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  anybody,  to  induce  any  member  of 
the  legislature,  any  member  of  the  joint  session,  to  vote  for  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  money,  or  other  thing  of  value,  to  any- 
body, any  member  of  the  joint  session,  or  anybody  else,  because  any 
member  of  the  joint  session  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  promises  on  behalf  of  Senator  Lorimer, 
or  on  behalf  of  yourself,  or  patronage  or  any  other  favors  or  consider- 
ations to  induce  any  member  of  the  joint  session  to  vote  for  William 
Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  know  it  if  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  ? — 
A.  I  never  made  any  promise  of  any  kind  to  anybody  or  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  anybodv  to  make  promises  for  you  or  for 
William  Lorimer  that  thev  would  be  paid  or  would  receive  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  if  they  did  vote  for  William  Lorimer,  or  be- 
cause they  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  S^ia- 
tor? — A.  I  never  did;  no,  sir. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Oiairman,  that  anyone  can 
suggest  in  strong  terms. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  wish  to  cross-examine,  Mr.  Austrian  f 

Examination  by  Mr.  Austrian  : 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  read  the  last  question  of  JudgQ  Hanecy, 
please? 

(Question  read.) 

Q.  You  do  not  want  this  committee  to  understand,  Mr.  Shurtleff, 
do  you,  that  you  testify  that  no  one  authorized  anyone  to  offer  any 
money  or  promise  or  reward,  or  patronage,  or  anything  else  to  mem- 
bers of  the  house  if  they  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  would  lilce 
to  hear  that  question  read. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  question  will  be  read. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  I  mean  the  previous  question. 

(Last  question  of  Judge  Hanecy  read.) 

Senator  Gamble.  What  is  the  answer? 

(Answer  read.) 

A.  I  think  the  answer  stands  to  the  question ;  that  I  did  answer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Read  my  question. 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  Strike  out  my  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  you  do  not  pretend,  or  want  anyone  to  under- 
stand that  you  pretend  and  know  everyone  who  had  or  might  have 
had  any  money  for  the  election  of  United  State's  Senator,  do  you  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  that  is  out  of  my  knowledge  so 
far  as  1  am  concerned. 
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Q.  You  were  only  talking  about  yourself? — ^A.  I  was  only  talking 
about  myself. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Lorimer  did,  do  you,  sir? — ^A.  I  do 
not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  any  other  man  did  outside  of  your  pres« 
ence,  do  you  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  know  that 

Q.  And  in  answer  to  the  question,  the  last  question  put  to  you  by 
Judge  Hanecy,  all  you  wanted  this  committee  to  understand  was 
that  you  did  not  pay  any  money  and  you  did  not  get  any  money  and 
you  did  not  make  any  promises  of  patronage  or  money  or  anything 
else,  or  authorize  anyone  to  do  it  on  behalf  of  yourself  in  the  elec* 
tion  of  United  States  Senator ;  is  that  correct? — A.  That  is  practically 
correct. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  correct,  isn't  it,  sir? — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment.  That  is  all  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Judge  Hanecy.  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  ask.  May  I  go  on 
and  a^  a  question? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  you  are  very  familiar  with  the 
members  of  the  joint  session  of  the  present — of  the  forty-sixth — ^gen- 
eral assembly,  aren't  you? — A.  Of  the  house  members? 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  you  know  the  affiliations  as  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans^  too,  don't  you? — A.  In  a  general  way,  I  think  so;  I  am 
not  so  certam  of  the  senate. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  list  I  hand  you  of  the  names  and  aflSilia- 
tions  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  members,  and  see  whether 
or  not 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  the  membership  of  the  house? 

Judge  Hanecy.  Of  the  entire  house,  Democratic  and  Republican* 
You  know  whether  a  certain  Democrat  or  Republican 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  object;  that  is  in  the  house  journal  and  in  the 
senate  journal,  whether  a  man  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  Now, 
I  object  to  having  this  witness  put  his  construction  upon  what  is  a 
matter  of  record  in  this  State. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  am  not  asking  him  to  change  that  in  any  par- 
ticular. We  were  asked  to  agree  upon  the  affiliations  of  the  memoers 
of  the  joint  asswnbly. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  that  you  and  Mr.  Aus- 
trian do  not  agree  upon  that  question  ? 

Judge  IIanbcy.  We  never  came  together. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  handed  counsel  a  list 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  counsel  can  agree 
upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  handed  you  a  copy  of  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  this  State — a  list. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  is  just  as  well  for  the  attorneys  to  discuss  this 
matter  outside  of  the  committee,  and  the  committee  insists  that  such 
an  agreement  should  be  reached  without  taking  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  handed  counsel  a  list  ten  days  ago  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  in  the  house  and  the  senate. 

Senator  Gamble.  Possibly  I  may  be  impatient,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  record  has  been  all  too  much. 
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names  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  with  their 
political  affiliations,  commencing  with  Alexander  Lane,  giving  the 
residence  of  each  member  and  his  county  and  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged.    The  committee  desire  to  have  that  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  the  same  for  the  senate,  Mr.  Chairman.  That 
is  in  this  book  on  this  side. 

Senator  Bukbows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has  been 
any  formal  offer  of  the  journal,  although  this  honorable  committee 
has  suggested 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  we  will  ask  to  have  this  go  in  the  record. 

Judge  Hanboy.  This  committee  has  asked  several — ^well,  I  will 
make  a  formal  offer  of  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  and  senate 
in  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  on  joint  session  from  the 
first  day  to  the  concluding.  I  make  that  formal  offer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  the  house  iournal  of  each  day's  session,  the  vote  as  shown  by  the 
journals  of  the  house  and  senate  for  United  States  Senator  from 
the  beginning 

Senator  Burrows.  The  proceedings  in  the  joint  assembly  for  the 
election  of  Senator  from  the  first  to  the  close. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  lists  of  the 
members. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  that  will  be  admitted. 

Senator  Payntbr.  Jud^e  Hanecy,  could  not  it  be  agreed  here  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Austrian  that  35  of  the  Democrats,  or  37,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  Browne  faction,  voted  for  William  Lorimer, 
and  the  balance  of  the  Democrats  belonged  to  the  Tippet  faction, 
the  so-called  Tippet  faction.  I  say  the  balance  of  the^e  voted  for 
Mr.  Lorimer;  not  all  of  them,  but  enough  to  make  63  or  55. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Not  all  the  Browne  Democrats  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Thirty  of  the  Browne  Democrats  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer,  and  the  balance  of  the  Democrats  who  voted  for  Saiator 
Lorimer  out  of  the  house  were  of  the  Tippet  faction. 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  there  were  25. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Ask  the  witness ;  that  is  the  point. 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  controversy  between  counsel, 
we  can  not  take  their  statement.    I  will  not. 

Senator  Burrows  Wait  just  a  moment.  The  lists  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  house,  with  the  political  affiliations  of  each  member  of 
the  senate,  also  a  list  of  the  senators,  together  with  their  afUiations, 
the  committee  desire  to  have  that  also  inserted  in  the  record.  Just 
the  lists. 

(Which  said  lists  last  above  referred  to,  consisting  of  four  sheets, 
so  offered  and  received  in  evidence,  were  marked  "Exhibit  1-aa. 
K.  F.  L.,  10-8-10,"  and  "  Exhibit  1-bb.  K.  F.  L.,  10-8-10,"  and  the 
same  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

[Exhibit  l-aa.     K.  P.  L..  lO-S-'lO.] 

journal  of  the  hoxtsb  of  bepre8entatives  of  the  fobty-sixth  onferal  abbelf- 

bly  of  the  state  of  illinois. 

Wednesday,  Jakuaby  6,  1909. 

At  a  regular  session  ot  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  minolSy 
begun  and  holden  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Springfield  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
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the  Wednesday  next  after  tbe  first  Monday  in  January,  the  same  being  the  6th 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1909,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  9,  article  4,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Hon.  James  A.  Rose,  secretary  of  state,  called  the  house  to  order  and 
presided  over  its  deliberations  until  the  election  of  a  temporary  presiding  officer, 
as  provided  by  the  constitution. 

Prayer  was  oflPered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  D.  Logan. 

The  secretary  of  state  designated  B.  H.  McOann  and  J.  H.  Hogan  as  pro- 
visional clerks  pending  the  temporary  organization  of  the  house,  and  directed 
Mr.  McCann  to  call  the  roll  of  representatives-elect  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly,  compiled  as  follows  from  the  official  returns  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state: 


Dis- 
trict. 


Name. 


Address. 


Connty. 


Party. 


1 
2 
S 


5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

U 

12 
18 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Aiexaiider  Laoe 

Francis  P.  Brady. . . 

JohnOrlfBii 

PauILZaabel 

Frank  J.  HcNidioto. 


^Qeo.  L.  McConneU. 

f  Oliver  SolliU , 

Charles  Ledarar. .. , 


John  P.  Walsh 

fEmilO.  Kowabki. 


William  Muiihy. 
Qeorge  C.  Hilton. 


Morton  Denison  Hull. . 
Wm.  Tudor  Ap  Madoc. 

Charles  Naylor 

'wniiam  F.  Zipf 

Richard  P.  Hagaa 


Robert  E.  Wilson... . 

Wm.  H.  Maelean 

Louis  J.  Pierson 

Waltn- A.  Lants 

A.  K.  Steams 

Edward  D.  Shmtleff . 

Thomas  F.  Bums 

David  E.  Shanaban.. 
Edward  J.  Murphy. . 
Anton  J.  Cermak 


Johnson  Lawrence. 
EarlD.  Reynolds.. 
James  H.  Cwcoran. 
'Henry  D.  Fulton. . 


Cbflstor  W.  Churoh... 

James  J.  O'Toole 

Stephen  Rlgney 

WlUlamW.  Gillespie. 

Martin  J.  Dillon 

Benton  F.  Kleeman.. 

Cornelius  J.  Ton 

John  J.  PoulUm 

ArwlnE.  Price 

I'rank  W.  Bhepberd.. 
George  W.  Alschuler. 

Thomas  Curran 

John  O.  Hmby,  Jr. . . 
Edward  J.  Frost 


JoeiahKerrlck 

Harrison  T.  Ireland 

Michael  Fahy 

Edward  J.  Smeljkal.... 
Emanuel  A.  Abrahams. 
Peter  F.  GaUlgan 


Charles  F.  Blaek 

Lucas  Isaao  Butts 

Thomas  N.  Gorman.... 
James  M.  KIttleman. . . 
Charles  A.  Schumacher. 


[Jobn  J.  HrLaughUn. 


1987  Archer  avenue,  Chicago..—. 
1311  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.. 

381  State  sneet,  Chicago 

816  West  Taylor  street,  Chicago, 
fieo  South  Winchester  avenue, 

Chlcaco. 
408  Ashumd  boulevard,  Chicago. 

4020  Prairie  avenue,  Chloago 

903  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  Chi- 
cago. 
728  Thlrty-flist  Street,  CliicagD. . . 
IW  West  Forty-fourth  street, 

Chicago. 
4868  Shields  avenue,  Chicago. . . . 
6457  South  Ashland  avenue,  Chl- 

caso. 

181La8alle8tzeet,Chlca«> 

5028  Grand  boulerard,  dalcago. . 
4909  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. . . 

1272  Lyman  avenue,  Chicago 

2466  North  Paulina  street,  Chi- 

cago. 

1180  Perry  street,  Chicago 

Witanette 

do 

La  Grange 

Waukegan 

Maiengo 

Belvldere 

185  Dearborn  street,  Chicago 

850  Thirty-fifth  street.  Chicago. . 
1243  South  Trumbull  avenue, 

Chicago. 

Polo 

Rockford... 

do 

334  West  SIxty-eeoond  street, 

Chicago. 

146  LastOle  street,  Ghloaffo 

6636  Marshfleld  avenue,  GUoaffD . 

Red  Oak 

Savanna 

Galena 

1141 7  Michigan  avenue,  Chloago. . 
10752  Lafayette  avenue,  Chicago. 
9131  Exdiange  avenue,  Chicago.. 

Elgin 

, ..  .do 

Aurora 

682  South  Center  avenue, Chicago 
589  South  Center  avenue,Chicago 
701  West  Nineteenth  street,  (M- 

cago. 

Minonk 

Washburn 

Toluca 

720  Reaper  block,  Chicago 

322  West  Twelfth  street,  Chicago. 
242  South  Morgan  street,  Chi- 

caso. 

Mapletoii 

Peoria 

do 

Berwyn 

2092  West  Twenty-sixth  street, 

Chicago. 
146  Laeaile  street.  Chicago 


Cook.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 


.do.. 

.do... 

.do... 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.....do.... 

.....do.... 

.....do.... 

....do.... 

Lake 

McHenry. 
Boone.... 

Cook 

....do.... 
do.... 


OEle 

Winnebago. 

do 

Cook 


do 

do 

Stephenson. 

Carroll 

Jo  Daviess.. 
Cook 

I   •  •  •  aUVa  «  «  •  •  • 

do 

Kane 

do 

....do 

Cook 

....do 

,  ....do 


Woodford. 
MarshaU.. 

do.... 

Cook 

do.... 

....do.... 


Peoria. 

do. 

do. 

Cook.. 
....do. 


.do. 


Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 

Democrat. 
Republican. 
Do. 

Democrat. 
Republican. 

Democrat 
Do. 

Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Da 

Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican 
Democrat. 

Do.* 

Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican 
Democrat. 

Do. 

Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 
Democrat 

Do. 

Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat 
Republican. 

Do. 

Democrat 
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Dls- 
^ict. 


20 


Name. 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


87 


28 


29 


30 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


30 


87 


88 


80 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


Israel  Dudgeon 

Gcurge  H.  Hamilton.. 

J.  W.  Allison 

Wm.  H.  Troyer 

Frederick  E.  Erickson. 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien 

hViUiam  P.  HoUaday.. 

J.  Russ  Grace 

Geo.  W.  Myers 

Christopher  Beck 

Charles  Richter 

{^Patrick  F.  Murray 
Charles  Adklns 
Homer  E.  Shaw 
Lewis  Hutzler 

Cbas.  L.  Fieldstack... 

Frank  J.  Wilson 

John  A.  Montellus 

Wm.  H.  Wright 

Daniel  D.  Donahue. . . 

fAlbert  Glade 

JohnO'Neil 

Jos.  S.  Geshkewicb.... 

Edwin  C.  Perkins 

John  R.  Robinson 

Edward  Hope 

Charles  A.  Nelson 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan 

Louis  Ginger 

A.  M.  Foster 

Wm.  M.  Grovee 

Mathew  Mills 

Charles  E.  Erby 

John  C.  Werdcll 

Henry  Terrlll 

Henry  L.  JeweU 

John  Huston 

Thomas  Campbell 

Frank  E.  Abbey... 
Henry  L.  WheelaD. 


Carl  S.  Burgett 

William  T.  Hollinbeck 

Polk  B.  Briscoe 

JohnH.  Gray 

Adams  Collins  Clifle 

William  A.  Kannally 

George  H.  Wilson 

Charles  E.  Bolln 

Jacob  Groves 

Francis  J.  Liggett 

Clayton  C.  Pervier 

William  J.  McGuire 

William  H.  Behrcna 

Loula  P.  Daley 

Henry  8.  Shaphard 

Wm.  M.  Scanian 

WUliam  R.  Lewis 

Lee  O'Neill  Browne 

Dell  D.  Browneback 

John  C.  Richardson 

(Josephs.  Clark 

'Guy  L.  Bush 

Frank  L.  Parker 

Thomas  H.  Riley 

Charles  L.  McMackin 

H.  J.  C.  Bcckemever 

Harvey  D.  McC!oUum 

Burnet te  M.  CblpperAeld 

Edward  J.  King 

J.  H.  De  Wolf 

Wm.  Stevenson 

James  M.  Etherton 

Charles  Sumner  Luke 

Thomas  E.  Lvon 

Harry  W.Wllon 

James  S.  Morris 

George  B.  Welbom 

Wm.  C.  Blair 

Thomas  Tippit 

J.C.  Bardill. 

Norman  G.  Flagg 

Michael  S.  Link 

John  A.  Logan 

Wm.  E.  Finley 

Charles  L.  Soott 


Address. 


County. 


Morris 

Watseka 

Essex 

Chicago 

do 

do 

Danville 

Chrisman , 

Paris 

Chicago 

do 

...do 

Bement 

do 

Chicago 

Irving  Park 

Chicago 

Piper  aty 

McLean 

Bloomington... 

Chicago 

.....do 

do 

Lincohi 

Farmer  City 

Chicago 

....do 

do...; 

Pekin 

RushvlUe 

Petersburg 

Chicago 

.....do 

....do 

Colchester , 

Monmouth 

Bladensvllle 

Rock  Island 

Rigraville 

Rock  Island.... 

Newman 

Marshall 

Westfield 

Morrison 

Sveamore 

sterling 

Quincy 

Milton 

Camp  Point.... 

Bradford 

ShefDeld 

Kewanee 

Carllnvllle 

do 

Jersey  vllle 

Peru 

Grand  Ridge... 

Ottawa 

Couden 

Edlnburg 

Vandalia 

Downers  Grove. 

Jollet 

do 

Salem 

Carlyle 

Louisville 

Canton 

GalcsbuiK 

Canton 

Tilden 

Carbondale 

Nashville 

Springfield 

do 

do 

Woodlawn 

Mount  VemoD. 

Olnev 

Highland 

Moro 

MitcheU 

Junction 

Bridgeport 

Orayvlile 


Gnindy RepubUcan. 

Iriquols Do. 

Kankakee Democrat. 

Cook Republican. 

do Do. 

do j  Democrat. 

Vermilion Republican. 


P«rty. 


Edgar 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Platte ^ 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Ford 

McLean 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Logan 

Dewitt 

Cook 

do 

do 

Tazewell 

Schuyler 

Mensurd 

Cook 

.....do 

.....do. ..... 

McDonough. 

Warren 

McDonough. 
Rock  Island 
Henderson . . 
Rock  Island 

Douglas 

Clark 

....do 

Whiteside... 

Dekalb 

Whiteside.., 

Adams , 

Pike 

Adams 


Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
R^ablloaiL. 

Do. 
Democrat 
Republican. 
Democrat. 

Do. 
RepubUcan. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 
Democrat. 

Da 
RepubUcan. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
RepabUcan. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
RepubUcan. 

Do. 
Democrat 
RepubUcan. 
Democimt 

Do. 
Stark I  RepubUcan. 

Do. 
Democrat 
RepabUcan. 
Democrat 

Do. 
RepabUcan. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bureau. 

Henry 

Macoupin... 

....do 

Jersey 

Lasalle 

do 

Shelby 

Christian.... 

do 

Fayette 

De  Page 

WUl 

do 

Marlon 

Clinton 

Clay 

Fulton 

Knox 

Fulton 

Randolph. . . 

Jackson 

W^ashington. 
Sangamon... 

do 

....do 

Jefferson.... 

do 

Richland.... 

Madison 

do 

do 

Galatln 

Lawrence... 
Edwards.... 


Do. 
Do. 
BepubUou. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Republfteta. 

Do. 
Democrat 
RepubUoao. 
Democrat 

Do. 
Republican. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
RepubUcan. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat 

Do. 
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Dis- 
trict. 


4» 

61 


Name. 


Address. 


Fred  Keck Belleville 

John  L.  Flannigen East  St.  Louis. 

Charles  A,  White '  O'FaUon 


R.  D.  Klrkpatrick.. 
James  W.  Crawford. 

Sidney  B.  Espy 

Lewis  E.York 

Charles  F.  Durfee.. 
George  W.  English. 


Benton 

do 

do 

Harrlsburg. 
Golconda... 
Vienna 


County. 


St.  Clair. 

do.... 

do.... 

Franklin. 

do.... 

do.... 

Saline.... 

Pope 

Johnson., 


Party. 


Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 


ABSENT. 


24 

28 


Joseph  Carter 

Byron  F.  Staymates. 


Champaign. 
Clinton 


Champaign. 
De  Wltte... 


Republican. 
Democrat. 


[Exhibit  1— BB.     K.  P.  L.     10/8/10.] 

[Journal  of  the  senate  of  the  forty-alxtb  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois.     Wednes- 
day, January  6,  1009.  j 

At  a  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  begun  and  held 
In  the  city  of  Springfield  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1909,  being  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  It 
being  the  first  session  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  Hon.  Lawrence  T. 
Sherman,  lieutenant-governor  and  president  of  the  Senate,  appeared  at  12 
o'clock  m.  and  called  the  senate  to  order. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Dungan. 

Mr.  Jones  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Senate  Rksolijtion  No.  1. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  persons  are  hereby  declared  elected  temporary 
oflicers  of  the  senate:  Secretary,  James  H.  Paddock;  sergeant-at-arms^  Joseph 
Figueria. 

By  direction  of  the  president  of  the  senate  the  roll  of  the  senators  holding 
over  was  called,  when  the  following  answered  to  their  names : 


Dis. 

trict. 


1 
3 
5 
7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
17 
10 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 
33 
37 
39 
41 
43 
45 
47 
49 
51 


Name. 


Politics. 


....do 

Democrat.. 
Republican . 
....do 


Chas.  L.  Billings Republican 

Samuel  A.  Bttelson | do 

Walter  Clyde  Jones do 

John  Humj^ey 

Edward  J.  Rainey 

CarlLundberg 

Albert  C.  Clark 

Cyril  J.  Jandus 

Edward  J.  Glackin 

Charles  E.  Cruikshank 

Neils  Juui 

Herman  H.  Breldt 

John  Broderick 

Harry  O.Hall 

Ilmnk  P.  Schmidt 

Frank  Arton  Landee 

B.  Frank  Baker 

C.  P.  Gardner 

Richard  J.  Barr do 

Charles  F.  Hurburgh | do 

Logan  Hay ' do 

OeorgeM.  McCormick | do 

Robert  8.  Hamilton do 

Douglas  W.  Helm i do 


Postofflce. 


Chicago. 

do.. 

do.. 

Orland.. 
Chicaco. 

do.. 

do.. 


Democrat do. 

do 

Republican 

do 

.....do 

Democrat 

Republican 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 


I 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

MoUne 

Kewanee.. 
Mendota... 

Jollet 

Oalesburg. . 
Springfleld. 
CoUinsville. 

Marissa 

Metropolis. 


County. 


Cook. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rock  Island. 
Henrv. 
La  Salle. 
WiU. 
Knox. 
Saneamon. 
Madison. 
St.  Clair. 
Massac. 


The  president  of  the  senate  announced  that  all  of  the  senators  holding  over 
had  answered  to  their  nnmes. 
Mr.  Billings  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  wns  adopted: 
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Senate  Resolution  No.  2. 

Reaolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  senators  be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  senate  to  wait  upon  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  inform  them 
that  the  presence  of  one  of  their  number  is  desired  in  the  senate  chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the  senators-elect 

The  president  of  the  senate  appointed  as  the  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  Senators  Billings,  Breidt,  and  Broderlck. 

The  roll  of  the  senators-elect  was  then  called,  when  the  following  answered 
to  their  names : 


trtot 


2 
6 
8 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
21 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
85 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
60 


Name. 


FoUticB. 


Lewis  C.  Ball 

William  M.  Brown 

Albert  J.  Olson 

Henry  Andrus 

John  C.  McKc.izie 

Thomas  B.  Stewart 

IraM.  Lish 

John  Dailey 

Edward  C.  Curllsa 

William  H.  Dellenbeck  (to  flU  vacancy) 

Henry  M.  Dunlap ' do 

FranJcH.  Funk ' do 


Republican. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


James  A.  Henson 

Walter  I.  Manny 

James  F.  Gibson 

Stanton  C.  Pemberton 

B.  F.  Downins  (to  fill  vacancy). 

Campbells.  Beam 

Frank  W.  Burton. 

J.  Jeff  Tossey 

D.  W.  Holstlaw 

Robert  J.  McEIvain 

Albert  E.  Isley 

J.  A.  Womack 

W.  O.  Potter 


do 

Democrat... 

do , 

Republican. 

do 

Democrat... 

do , 

do 

do , 

Republican. 
Democrat.. 

do 

Republican. 


Post-ofSoe. 


Chleaeo 

do 

Woodstock.... 

Rockford 

EUtabeth 

Aurora 

Saunemln 

Peoria 

Grant  Park 

Danville 

Savoy 

Bloomlngton... 

Decatur 

Mount  Sterling 

Carthage 

Oakland 

DixoD 

Quincy 

Carlinville 

Toledo 

luka 

Murphysboro.. 

Newton 

Karbers  Ridge. 
Marion 


Qnmty. 


Cook. 

Do. 
McHenry. 
Winnebago. 
Jo  Daviess. 
Kane. 
Livingston. 
Feorto. 
Kankakee. 
Vermilion. 
Cniiampi^gn. 
McLean. 


Brown. 

Hanoook. 

Coles. 


Adams. 

MaooaptaL 

Cnmberiaiid. 

Marion. 

Jackson. 

Jasper. 

Hardin. 

Williamson. 


The  president  of  the  senate  announced  that  all  the  senators-elect  had  an- 
swered to  their  names,  except  Al.  F.  Gorman,  of  the  fourth  s^iatorial  district, 
who  would  appear  later  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  olfice. 

By  Judge  Hanecy  : 

Q-  Mr.  Shurtleff,  how  many  of  the  Tippet  Democrats  voted  for 
Senator  Lorimer? — ^A.  I  couli  not  say  now  without  consulting  the 
record. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  by  looking  at  that  list? — ^A,  I  could  not  tell 
for  a  certainty. 

Q.  Could  you  after  you  examined  that  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  could  not  as  to 
who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  without  consulting  the  record  at  the 
same  time. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  of  the  Browne  faction  voted  for  Wil- 
liam Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Browne  testified  30,  and  we  make  no  point 
on  it. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Ve^  well. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  do  not  think  that  he  testified;  I  think  he 
assured,  he  was  assured  it  would  be  30. 

Judffe  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  f?av. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Senator  Paynter,  he  gave  the  names,  and  there 
were  only  25,  and  then  you  said  White 

Senator  Paynter.  The  names  of  the  parties  he  had  on  the  list. 

Judge  Hanecy.  AVhat  other  factions  were  there  in  either  party 
in  the  house,  Mr.  Shurtleff,  at  that  time? — ^A.  On  the  Democratic 
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side  there  was  the  Browne  faction  and  the  Tippet  faction,  which 
included  all  of  the  Democrats  in  the  house,  so  far  as  I  know,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  That  one  or  two  oi  the  Democrats  in  the  house  were  aligned  or 
affiliated  with  either  the  Browne  or  Tippet  faction? — A.  I  say  that 
1  would  not  be  able  to  say  which  side  they  were  affiliated  with. 

Q.  What  other  factions  were  there  in  the  house? — ^A.  The  Repub- 
lican side. 

Q.  On  the  Republican  side? — A.  It  was  divided  into  factions. 

Q.  Name  the  factions. — ^A.  Well,  my  friends  who  voted  for  me 
as  speaker. 

Q.  Ejiown  as  the  Shurtleff  faction? — A.  The  Shurtlefl  crowd. 
And  there  was  what  was  called  the  "band  of  hope"  that  voted  a 
combination  for  five  or  six  different  candidates  for  speaker. 

Q.  And  then  there  were  some  called  the  Deneen  faction,  were 
there? — ^A.  They  were  known  as  Deneen  men  in  a  way;  mainly 
called  themselves  "  the  band  of  hope." 

Senator  Gamble.  How  many  members  would  you  say  in  the  band 
of  hope  ? — ^A.  I  think  there  were  54  or  55. 

Judge  Hanecy.  How  many  were  there  of  the  Shurtleff  faction  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  actually  that  voted  for  me  on  the  Republican  side, 
I  believe,  24.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  record  to  be  absolutely 
certain  on  that. 

Q.  What  other  factions  were  there? — ^A.  Then,  what  is  called  the 
Northwest  Side. 

Q.  What  did  they — ^what  were  they  designated  as? — A.  They  were 
Troyer  men  that  supported  Mr.  Troyer  for  speaker.  It  seems  to  me 
one  or  two  voted  for  Mr.  Cleaman. 

Q.  They  were  Republicans? — A.  Thev  were  Republicans;  yes. 

Q.  What  other  faction  was  there? — ^A.  That -was  all  the  factions 
I  could  say  on  the  speakership  question. 

Q.  On  the  senatorship  or  anv  other? — A.  There  was  the  Hopkins 
faction  and  the  anti-Hopkins  faction.  Mr.  Foss  had  a  following  in 
the  house. 

Q.  And  who  else,  Mr.  Mason  or  Mr.  Webster? — ^A.  Mason — ^Mr. 
Mason  had  a  few  votes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Webster  have  any?— ^.  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
did. 

Q.  Well,  now,  have  you  named  all  the  different  factions  in  the 
house? — ^A.  On  those  two  subjects;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  that  list  tnere  to  see  whether  that  correctly 
designates  the  affiliations  of  the  different  members  of  the  house, 
Democratic  and  Republican? — A.  I  have  not  looked  through  the 
Republican  list.  I  see  there  are  a  few  that  are  classed  as  Jjorimer 
men  and  some  classed  as  Shurtleff  men.  That  would  probably  be 
correct  as  to  the  different  propositions,  and  possibly  not  correct  as  to 
the  one  same  proposition. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  now  as  to  the  speakership  alignment, 
but  on  the  senatorship.  The  record  showed  how  they  lined  up  on  the 
senatorship—the  journal  admitted  in  evidence;  it  does  not  snow  the 
faction  they  belonged  to.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  senatorship. — 
A.  Well,  Mr.  Ap  Madoc  is  classed  as  a  Deneen  man.  Mr.  Ap  Madoc 
voted  for  Foss  through  the  senatorial  fight  till  the  last  ballot. 
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Q.  Then  who  did  he  vote  for? — A.  He  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer. 
Now,  Mr.  Beck  is  listed  as  a  Troyer  man.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the 
speakership. 

Q.  Was  Ap  Madoc  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  classed  as  Deneen  men,  weren't  they? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  were, 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  other  men  voted  for  William  Lorimer  on  the 
last  ballot  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Black  voted  for  him,  Mr.  Brownback,  Mr.  Burg- 
gett,  Mr.  Butts,  Mr.  Churchy  Mr.  Erby,  Mr.  Flanagan — there  is  one 
name,  Higgin,  I  think  that  is  a  misprint;  I  do  not  recall  the  name. 

Q.  Is  that  Hagan? — ^A.  Hagan. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Hig^ins  here? — ^A.  No;  that  would  probably  be 
Hagan.  on  the  North  Side.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Cowalski 
voted  lor  him  or  not;  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Logan,  Mr.  MacLean,  Mr. 
McMackin,  Mr.  Pierson,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Solitt,  and  Mr.  York  are  the 
house  members.  They  were  classed  as  the  Deneen  men  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Lorimer,  to  the  iJest  of  mv  recollection. 

Q.  What  members  of  the  Trover  faction  voted  for  William  Lori- 
mer for  United  States  Senator? — A.  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Erickson,  Mr. 
Fieldstack ;  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hutzler  vote  for  him? — ^A.  I  believe  not;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Richter?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  members  of  the  Shurtleff  faction  voted  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer for  United  States  Senator?  Wliat  about  Troyer;  did  Troyer 
vote  for  William  Lorimer  ? — A.  I  think  he  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  after  whom  the  faction  was  named.  What 
members  of  the  Shurtleff  faction  voted  for  William  Lorimer? — A.  My 
recollection  is  that  all  of  them ;  Mr.  Bush  did,  Mr.  Chipperfield,  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Dudgeon,  Mr.  Curran;  Mr.  Erby,  listea  as  a  Shurt- 
leff man,  voted  for  me  for  speaker,  but  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer; 
Mr.  Gillespie  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer;  Mr.  Nelson,  listed  as  a 
Shurtleff  man  here,  who  voted  for  me  for  speaker,  I  think,  did  not 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer;  Mr.  Parker  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer, 
Mr.  Smejkal,  Mr.  Steams,  Mr.  Zinjger,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Zist. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  Hopkins  faction  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for 
United  States  Senator? — ^A.  Why,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  you  said  there  were  64  of  the  Hopkins  faction? — 
A.  That  was  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Q.  That  was  the  Band  oi  Hope? — ^A.  So-called  members  of  the 
house. 

Judge  Hanegt.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  a  moment. 

Judge  Hanect.  Have  you  told  how  many  of  the  Deneen  faction 
voted  ?    I  think  you  gave  that.    That  is  all. — ^A.  I  gave  the  list. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  When  George  W. 
Meyers,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  on  the  stand  he  said  that, 
pursuant  to  a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Browne  that  he  go  to 
your  desk  and  speak  with  you  on  the  question  about  twenty  minutes — 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  mmutes — before  the  balloting  was  taken,  and 
he  says:  '^  Well,  he  insisted  upon  me  to  go  to  see  tne  speaker;  that 
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was  all.  that  was  the  end  of  our  conversation,"  referring  to  the  con- 
versation between  him  and  Browne,  "  as  far  as  that  was  concerned," 

Q.  Did  he  state  why  he  wanted  you  to  see  the  speaker? — ^A.  No,  flir;  he  only 
said  the  speaker  wanted  to  see  me,  and  for  me  to  go  and  see  the  speaker. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  speaker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  the  speaker? 

I  have  read  that  much  to  lead  up  to  the  eonversation. 

A.  He  was  standing  behind  his  desk  and  turned  around  and  we  shook  hands-^ 
I  think  we  shook  hands — ^and  he  says :  "  We  are  going  to  put  this  over  to-day." 
1  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  help  us  out  or  go  with  us ;  something  to  that 
effect 

Q.  What  did  you  reply? — A.  I  told  him  I  could  not 

Q.  Did  that  terminate  the  conversation? — A,  He  said :  **  I  should  appreciate 
It  very  much  if  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  go  with  us."  I  told  him  I  could 
not,  and  went  back  to  my  desk. 

Did  that  occur? — ^A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Meyers  coming 
to  my  desk  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  day  of  the  election? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was 

Eossible  that  he  came  to  the  desk  on  the  day  of  the  election  after  the 
alloting  commenced  for  United  States  Senator. 

Q.  This  was  stated  to  be  before  the  balloting  commenced? — A. 
I  have  a  recollection  of  Mr.  Meyers  coming  to  me  at  one  time, 
and  I  could  not  say  when  it  was,  or  where  it  was,  and  asking  me 
about  the  subject  of  United  States  Senator  and  his  vote,  and  as  I 
recollect  it,  he  asked  mv  advice  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  would  not 
say  that  i  did  not  asK  him  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  but  my 
recollection  of  this  matter,  as  it  came  up,  is  this :  That  I  said  to  Mr. 
Meyers  that  I  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  if  the  Democrats  in 
my  district  would  stand  for  it,  if  thev  would  be  satisfied  with  it^  and 
if  I  thought  they  would  not  I  would  not  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer. 
I  rememBer  something  of  a  conversation  of  that  kind  with  Mr. 
Meyers  somewhere,  I  can  not  tell  where  it  was;  I  can  not  tell  when 
it  was.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  he  came  to  me  to  ask  in  regard 
to  the  matter  himself.  I  have  no  other  recollection  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  conversation  might  have  occurred  as  related 
by  Mr.  ^yers,  substantially? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  we  may  have  had  a 
conversation. 

Jud^  Haneoy.  You  mean,  Senator  Heybum,  so  far  as  the  con* 
versation  related  to  Mevers  and  the  speaker,  not  so  far  as  it  related 
to  Browne  and  Meyers? 

Senator  Heybubn.  We  are  referring  to  only  the  conversation  be- 
tween them.  I  read  a  question  or  two  before  merely  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  witness  to  the  circumstances. 

Tlie  Witness.  I  seem  to  have  in  my  head  that  some  time,  some- 
where, Mr.  Meyers  said  something  to  me  about  United  States  Sen- 
atorship. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Shurtleflf,  this  is  stated  by  the  witness 
Meyers  to  have  been  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  vote  was 
taken,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minuti»? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  say; 
I  could  not  remember. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  For  my  information,  when  was  the  meeting  for 
the — ^when  was  the  first  meeting  for  the  general  assembly  for  the 
election  of  Senator,  the  date? 
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Mr.  Austrian.  January  6. 

Senator  Burrows.  January  6,  is  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  January  6  was  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  the  19th. 

The  Witness.  The  joint* session  was  somewhere — the  22d,  I  would 
say  it  was  the  23d. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  23d  of  January  ? — ^A.  Somewhere  along  in 
there;  I  could  not  give  the  date. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  second  Tuesday  after  the  organization. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  know  when  the  organization  was.  I  want  to 
know  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  assemblv. 

Senator  Paynter.  Of  course,  it  would  be  after  ih%  first  vote;  it 
can  be  figured  out. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Januarv  6  the  legislature  convened  and  the  first 
separate  balloting,  I  think  was  taken  on  the  19th,  I  am  not  sure,  on 
January  19. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  the  date  when  the  balloting  commenced. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  In  the  house  and  in  the  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  little  pamphlet  I  gave  you  idiows  it  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  have  not  it  here,  Mr.  Austrian.  The  two 
houses  vote  separately,  of  course.  I  want  to  know  when  the  first  vote 
was  taken  in  the  two  houses  and  then  the  first  vote  in  the  general 
assembly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  January  19  was  the  first  one;  that  is,  the  separate 
houses. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  the  first  joint  session  was  on  the  20th,  January 
20 — Wednesday,  January  20. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  Mr.  Austrian,  have  you  compiled  from  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  of  the  separate  houses  and  the  general 
assembly  all  the  votes — can  you  get  it  from  that  record  so  as  to  put  it 
in  one  body  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  can  set  it  from  the  record.   I  have  not  done  so. 

Judge  Hanecy.  We  will  nave  these  two  leaves  torn  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  wish,  from  the  journals  of  the  two  houses. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes.  Take  the  journal  of  the  two  houses  and 
take  these  leaves — ^all  the  portion  of  the  journal  which  shows  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Austrian.  From  12  o^clock  until  the  dissolution  of  the  joint 
session? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  until  the  general  assembly  closed.  ^ 

Mr.  Austrian.  Because,  if  you  put  everything  in,  you  will  have 
page  upon  page. 

Judge  Hanecy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  closet 

Senator  Burrows.  From  the  beginning  to  the  dose. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question } 

Senator  Burrows.  If  you  prepare  that,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you* 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Shurtleii,  you  said  you  designated  some  men 
as  Deneen  men,  some  men  as  Shurtleff  men,  some  men  as  Tippett  men, 
some  men  as  Browne  men,  and  so  forth.  On  the  Republican  side,  the 
men  designated  by  you  as  Derieen  men  or  Shurtleff  men,  you  simply 
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mean  they  followed — ^the  Shurtleff  men,  for  instance,  followed  you 
on  certain  propositions,  certain  legislative  propositions ;  is  that  cor- 
rect?—A.  I  speak  practically  upon  the  question  of  speakership. 

Q,  Speakership  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  vote  on  speakership  was  there  a  faction  known  as  the 
Shurtleff  faction  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  to  some  extent  there  waa 

Q.  That  simply  referred  back  to  the  men  that  voted  for  you  as 
speaker? — A.  In  a  general  way  it  referred  back;  there  were  others 
that  went  through  the  session,  of  course,  differently  than  other  men. 

Q.  And. there  were  many  members  of  the  Shurtleff  faction  who 
did  not  align  themselves  with  the  man  you  referred  to  a  moment  affo 
as  actually  Shurtleff  men,  all  through  the  session;  is  that  right? — ^A. 
Well,  it  split  up  on  different  questions. 

Q.  That  is.  you  did  not  control  them  on  tlie  questions  involved  be- 
fore the  legislature,  did  you? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Deneen  did  not  control  the  so-called  Deneen  faction, 
on  these  questions,  did  he  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so ;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  on  the  26th  of 
May.  You  were  present  auring  the  call  of  the  joint  session,  were  you 
not*  at  all  times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  roll  call,  how  many  votes — now  I  am  talking  of  the 
roll  call — how  many  votes  for  United  States  Senator  did  Mr.  Lori- 
mer get  ? — ^A.  You  mean  on  the  first  call  of  the  roll  ? 

Q.  On  the  first  call  of  the  roll  when  men  announced  their  votes. — 
A.  I  think  there  were  102  or  103 ;  that  is  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  Yes.  And  62  of  these  were  Democrats  find  51  were  Republi- 
cans, were  they  not? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  the  four  or  five  votes  who.  after  the 
first  roll  call,  changed  their  votes  to  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  Yes;  I  re- 
member a  squabble  over  that. 

Senator  Johnston.  Were  there  two  ballots  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir;  only  one. 

Senator  Johnston.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  were  they? — ^A.  There  was  Senator  Billings 
here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Bepublican  or  Democrat? — A.  Republican. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  I  think  Senator  Ettleson. 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat? — A.  Republican. 

Q.  Those  were  the  two  in  the  senate,  were  they  not? — A.  They 
were  both  in  the  senate. 

Q.  Now,  who  in  the  house? — ^A.  They  made  a  commotion  through 
the  whole  roll  call,  because  they  expected  the  election  was  not  going 
to  be  until  the  second  ballot. 

Q.  That  was  their  understanding? — A.  That  is  the  way  it  came 
to  me. 

Q.  And  word  was  sent  to  you  by  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  was  it 
not.  to  permit  them  to  change  their  votes  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  be  enrolled  for  Mr.  Lorimer — is  that  correct — after  the  roll 
call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  was 

Q.  Ettleson  and  Billings? — A.  I  think  there  were  51  called. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  Kepublicans,  were  they  not? — ^A.  I  think 
they  were. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  two  members  of  the  house? — A.  I  could 
not  sav  from  recollection. 

Q.  Now,  assuming  they  were  all  Republicans,  as  you  say  they  were, 
and  Mr.  Lorimer,  as  the  vote  announced  by  you,  received  108  votes 
ttien  on  the  first  roll  call  and  only  got  104,  didn't  he? — A.  Well,  he 
got  108  on  the  first  call  of  the  roll. 

Q.  That  is,  the  first  call  of  the  roll,  including  Billings  and  Ettle- 
son,  the  two  JRepublicans  in  question.    Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  vote  of  the  four  had  been  changed ^A.  Well, 

whatever  there  was  changed — of  course  the  roll  is  never  called  until 
called  complete. 

Q.  And  until  announced  by  the  speaker? — A.  Until  it  is  an- 
nounced. There  was  a  confusion  over  that  proposition  that  started 
in  before  the  roll  had  gone  very  far. 

Q.  As  to  those  four  Republicans? — A.  As  to  certain  ones;  I  would 
not  say  who  now. 

Q.  But  the  roll  call  as  completed  and  announced  by  you  of  108 
votes,  that  was  correct,  accurate  in  every  respect,  was  it? — ^A.  Well, 
I  think  the  record  shows  so ;  I  believed  it  to  be  at  the  time. 

Judge  Hanecy.  May  I  have  that  question  read  ?  I  did  not  catch 
the  first  part  of  it. 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  when  Mr.  Ettleson's  name  was  called 
he  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  did  he  not? — ^A.  That  is  my  recollection, 
that  the  senate  roll  was  called  first. 

Q.  It  was  every  day,  was  it? — A.  Usually. 

Q.  It  had  been  for  weeks,  prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  hadn't  it  ? — A. 
Well,  it  changed  around  occasionally,  but  most  of  the  time,  yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  Ettleson  announced  his  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  did  he 
not? — ^A.  I  say  I  think  there  was  confusion  over  that;  that  is  my 
recollection. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Billings  announced  his  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins? — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  the  two  members  of  the  house,  when  their  names  were 
called,  announced  their  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  did  they  not? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  recollect  as  to  the  house.  I  do  re- 
member of  Mr.  Ettleson  and  Mr.  Billings. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  only  two  there  was  any  fusion  about  Is 
that  right? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  there  was  not  others  there.  Those 
are  the  only  two  names  that  occur  to  me  at  the  present  time.  Just  a 
moment ;  there  was  possibly  one  or  two  more,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Austrian,  won't  all  this  appear 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  the  record?    No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  thev  voted  for? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir;  or  how  they  voted.  I  mean  this  does  not 
appear  in  the  record.  Of  course  we  are  bound  by  the  record;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  each  member  voted,  it  will  appear  in  the 
record,  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  final  vote,  certainly.    But  the  changes 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understand  perfectly,  and  this  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  they  voted  ana  how  they  changed. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  No;  on  the  roll  call  that  Mr.Lorimer  was  elected, as 
I  understand  it,  there  were  63  Democrats  and  61  Republicans. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Making  104  votes.  My  understanding  of  it  is  these 
4  Bepublicans  came  over,  including  the  2  he  had  mentioned,  and 
made  108.    That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Just  to  show  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all ;  yes. 

Q.  What  had  you  ruled  as  speaker  of  the  joint  session  as  consti- 
tuting a  constitutional  majority  of  the  joint  assembly? — A.  I  never 
was  called  upon  to  make  a  ruling  upon  that  question  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  considerable  discussion  about  that? — A.  A  great 
deal. 

Q.  And  you  had  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  what  constituted  a  con- 
stitutional majority,  had  you  not? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  ever  had. 

Q.  You  always  announced,  and  having  failed  to  obtain  a  consti- 
tutional majority,  I  believe  that  was  your  ruling,  Mr.  Lorimer  having 
received  a  constitutional  majority,  is  that  correct? — ^A.  I  think  the 
ruling  upon  that 

Q.  And  upon  that;  oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. — ^A..  That  would  be  a 
constitutional  majority,  all  other  rulings  followed. 

Q.  And  the  ruling  followed  was  that  the  entire  membership  of 
both  houses A.  Yes ;  and  they  voted. 

Q.  The  entire  membership  of  both  houses  was  204,  wasn't  it? — 
A.  204, 1  believe  there  was. 

Senator  Johnston.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Who  presided  at 
the  joint  session? — ^A.  I  did,  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Does  the  speaker  preside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  does  he  announce  the  result? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Two  hundred  and  four  was  the  membership  of  both 
houses? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  were  208;  I  think  there  was  one 
member  that  was  dead  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  the  full  membership  of  both  houses  was  204? — A.  Under 
the  constitution  there  should  be  204  in  both  houses. 

Q.  A  constitutional  majority,  if  the  constitutional  majority  ex- 
isted by  tiie  majoriW  of  both  houses,  would  be  103  votes? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  object  to  that  compound  complex  question. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  this  witness  called  upon  to  interpret  the  law 
for  us? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No  ;  I  am  trying  to  get  his  ruling  upon  it. 

Judge  Hanect.  He  did  not  make  any  ruling  upon  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  Let  him  state  the  facts.  We  are  not  bound  by 
his  notion.  I  won't  be. — A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  question  raised 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if  there  were  only  106  members  present. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  that  is  not  what  I  want  at  all.  If  that  was  the 
case  Hopkins  would  have  been  elected.  I  want  to  know  how  you 
ruled  with  reference  to  constitutional  majority  of  both 'houses,  the 
number  required? — A.  Any  ruling  I  made  would  be  in  the  Journal. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  rulings  you  did  make? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  have  made  any  outside;  I  may  have  made  some  on  the 
street. 

Q.  There  may  be  some  that  were  not  reported  in  the  journal,  Mr. 
Shurtleff. — A.  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be. 
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Q.  Did  not  you  announce,  as  the  chairman  of  the  joint  session, 
that  the  constitutional  majority  of  both  houses  in  joint  assembly 
were  103  votes. — A.  If  I  did  in  any  legislative  way,  it  would  in  my 
judgment  appear 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  did  not  announce.  I  am  talking 
about  the  legislative  way  or  the  way  that  you  call  le^slative.  Did 
vou  announce,  Mr.  Shurtleff,  that  a  constitutional  majority  of  both 
nouses  in  joint  session  would  require  103  votes? — A.  I  might  have 
expressed  some  such  information  f 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assem- 
bly.— ^A,  I  have  no  recollection  of  doing  that 

Q.  Well,  that  was  your  information,  was  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  state 
this,  that  question  came  up  and  was  discussed  a  CTeat  deal,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  all  I  ever  said  was  that  I  would  offer  an  opinion 
upon  that  and  make  a  ruling  when  we  got  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  never  did  make  a  rulii^} — ^A.  I  don't  think  we  ever 
got  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  EHeeman  faction  ^ou  refer  to  in  reply  to  a  question 

£ut  to  you  by  Judge  Hanecy,  consisted  of  one  man,  didn't  it,  B.  F. 
i^leeman,  himself. 

Jud^e  Hanegt.  I  did  not  refer  to  that,  Mr.  Austrian. — ^A.  I  think 
Mr.  lueeman — I  think  I  voted  for  Mr.  Kleeman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  did  not — ^you  were  not  one  of  the  Kleeman 
faction,  were  you  ? — ^A.  I  followed  him,  if  I  remember  correctly,  on 
one  or  two  ballots  for  speaker,  I  think  I  voted  for  Kleeman. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  Kleeman  faction? — A.  I  said  I  thought  I 
voted  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  yourself  as  one  of  the  Kleeman  fac- 
tion?— A.  I  have  been  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kleeman. 

Q.  Then  instead  of  being  of  the  Shurtleff  faction,  the  leader  of  the 
Shurtleff  faction,  you  were  one  of  the  Kleeman  f acticm,  is  that  cor- 
rect?— ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  a  follower  of  the 
Shurtleff  faction  or  not.  I  got  to  a  place  at  one  time  where  I  had 
to  be  something,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Kleeman  as  speaker. 

Q.  The  factions  were  designated  as  such  by  reason  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  several  members  of  the  house  on  certain  different  meas- 
ures; that  is  all,  isn't  it? — ^A.  That  factional  difference  is  based  on 
the  vote  on  speakership. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  ? — ^A.  And  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Judge  Hanegt.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Austrian  said  that  if  one  con- 
struction of  the  constitutional  majority  was  adopted  that  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  former  Senator,  would  nave  been  elected  Senator^  is  that 
the  fact?  Was  there  ever  a  ballot  under  either  construction  of  a 
constitutional  majority  by  which  Albert  J.  Hopkins  would  have  beea 
elected  United  States  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Either  construction? 

Judge  Hanegt.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  said. 

A.  li  there  was  such  a  one  the  record  will  show  it  My  recollec- 
tion is  there  never  was. 

Judge  Hanect.  There  never  was  such. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  all? 

Judge  Hanegt.  That  is  all. 
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B7  Senator  Gamble  : 

Q.  How  many  Republicans  voted  for  you  for  speaker? — A.  I  think 
there  were  24  or  25. 

Q.  What  was  known  as  the  Shurtleflf  faction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  received  all  of  the  Democratic  membership  in 
addition? — A.  Except 

Q.  Except  one  or  two? — ^A.  Two;  I  think  it  was  two. 

Q.  How  many  Democrats  were  there  who  voted  for  you? — ^A.  I 
think  there  were  64  Democrats  in  the  house. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  opposing  candidate  for  speaker  against 
you?— A.  Edward  J.  King,  oi  Galesburg. 

Q.  And  the  votes  he  received  were  all  Bepublican  votes? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  Possibly  he  had  two  Democratic  votes,  this  I  don't  know;  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  was  the  line  of  demarkation  which  was  drawn  in  the 
speakership  contest  in  the  election  of  speaker,  did  that  project  itself 
through  the  general  session  of  the  legislature? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  did. 

Q.  It  ended  with  the  election  of  speaker? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Buioows.  Do  you  need  this  witness  any  more  ? 

Judge  Hanegt.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  AusTftiAX.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Busbowb.  You  can  be  excused.  We  are  greatly  obliged 
to  you.  The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived  we  will  take  a 
recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(And  thereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  of  the 
same  day,  Saturday,  October  8, 1910.) 

aftebnoon  session. 

Satubday,  October  8, 1910. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  where- 
upon the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  anything  further  ? 

Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Burbows.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Austbian.  That  is  an  at  this  time. 

Senator  Bubrows.  The  testimony,  then,  as  far  as  counsel  are  con- 
cerned, is  closed.  Now,  what  is  the  wish  of  counsel  in  regard  to  argu- 
ment, if  anvthing? 

Judge  SfAKECY.  My  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  Bubbows.  And  you,  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Austbian.  While  mv  wish  would  be  subject  to  the  desire  of 
the  committee,  yet  my  preference  is  that  an  earlv  argument  be  per- 
mitted at  the  meeting  of  the  whole  committee,  if  possible,  if  that  is 
the  practice.    I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is. 

Judge  Hanect.  If  we  are  goins  to  nave  an  oral  argument,  and  I 
would  like  to  argue  it  orally,  while  I  do  not  object  to  arguing  it  be- 
fore anybody  else,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  an  oral  argument  would  be 
the  most  effectual  oef ore  this  subcommittee.  If  it  is  before  a  larger 
body,  an  oral  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  very  much  extended 
beyond  what  it  ordinarily  would  be  because  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
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information  to  many  who  were  not  here.  It  seems  to  me  whether 
argument  is  permitted  l)efore  the  full  committee  will  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  committee  itself.  The  subcommittee,  I  understand, 
could  not  determine  that  question. 

I  suppose  the  committee  does  desire  that  a  brief  should  be  prepared 
on  each  side,  a  full,  comprehensive  brief  of  the  points  in  the  case  on 
each  side,  and  have  the  briefs  submitted  to  the  committee  say  within 
thirty  days. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  have  my  brief  ready  for  the  committee,  and 
I  will  have  it  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  committee  probably 
some  days  before  the  thirty  days. 

Senator  Burrows.  Thirty  days,  then,  will  be  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  you,  Jud^t 

Judge  Hanegt.  Yes ;  Mr.  Chairman.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  have  some  time  after  we  ^t  their  brief  to  present  ours. 
There  may  be  matters  dealt  with  in  their  brief,  and  probably  will  be, 
that  we  know  nothing  about 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  it  is  supposed  that  the  usual  courtesies 
between  counsel,  between  attorneys,  will  prevail,  and  that  tiiie  brief 
of  Mr.  Austrian  will  be  shown  to  the  otner  side  and  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  answer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment: If  counsel  expects  to  see  my  brief,  I  should  certainly  have  the 
right  to  reply  to  his. 

Senator  Gamble.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  simply  in  order  that  I  may  see  his  brief,  and 
I  will  give  him  my  brief  m  twenty  days,  and  he  will  give  me  his 
brief  in  fifteen  days 

Senator  Gamble.  Thereafter.  ♦ 

Mr.  Austrian.  Thereafter.  And  I  will  get  my  reply  within  seven 
days. 

Senator  Burrows.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  that  is  satisfactory. 

Senator  Johnston.  Suppose  that  it  is  agreed  within  twenty  days, 
you  could  furnish  each  other  with  your  briefs. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Well,  I  will  have  my  brief  ready  for  the  other 
side 

Judge  Hanecy.  You  could  have  ten  days  in  which  to  make  your 
brief  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  make  a  reply? 

Judge  Hanecy.  No  ;  but 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  exchange  briefs  with  Judge  Hanecy  within 
twenty  days  from  this  date. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  then  either  side  will  have  a  chance  to  reply  to 
the  other's  brief  within  twenty  days. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  either  side  will  have  a  chance  to  reply  to 
the  other's  brief  within  ten  days  thereafter. 

Senator  Johnston.  And  you  will  make  your  brief  to  the  committee 
within  thirty  days. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  of  course,  it  might  be  a  day  over,  on  account 
of  the  mails. 

Senator  Burrows.  Of  course. 

Senator  Johnston.  Yes ;  I  understand. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  would  suggest,  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  held 
strictly  to  it,  to  that  length  of  time,  it  might  embarrass  me,  because 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  is  now  sitting,  and  the  appellate  court 
is  now  sitting.  They  both  commenced  their  terms  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  this  month,  and  I  have  had  many  matters 
put  aside  and  waiting  for  me,  and  I  may  have  to  go  in — ^in  fact,  I 
know  that  the  fact  I  am  released  from  this  engagement  here  now, 
would  be  sufficient  to  compel  me  to  go  into  other  proceeding,  and  I 
may  not  have  the  time  to  prepare  that  brief  within  twenty  days,  but 
I  assume  the  committee  is  not  going  to  hold  us  strictly  to  the  exact 
twenty  days,  if  other  engagements  should  interfere.  I  have  no  desire 
to  delay  it  at  all,  but  the  practice  of  our  court  is  that  actual  engage- 
ment in  court  is  sufficient  reason  for  passing  a  case,  and  the  courts 
have  all,  where  I  have  had  matters  before,  have  recognized  this  as  an 
engagement  in  court,  and  have  deferred  other  matters. 

(On  the  matter  of  the  time  for  filing  briefs,  after  receiving  sugges- 
tions from  counsel,  the  following  statement  was  made  by  the 
chairman.) 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  understood  by  the  committee  that  Mr.  Aus- 
trian is  to  furnish  his  brief  in  twenty  aays  from  to-day 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Senator  Burrows  (continuing).  And  the  other  side  will  have  ten 
days  after  that  to  submit  their  briefs  and  such  reply  as  they  see  fit 
to  make  to  Mr.  Austrian's  brief,  and  thereafter  seven  days  for  Mr. 
Austrian's  reply.  All  of  the  briefs  and  replies  will  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  as  soon  as  prepared,  so  that  the  committee 
can  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  the  matter  over. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  served  upon  respective  counsel  within  the 
time  allowed. 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  counsel  to  be  supplied  with  the  briefs  oi 
the  opposite  side. 

Judge  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  there  be  oral  arguments  after 
that  before  the  subcommittee? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  can  not  be  determined  by  us  now.  The 
committee,  of  course,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  take  such  course 
in  the  examination  hereafter  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  committee 
is  not  estopped  from  calling  further  witnesses,  if  it  desires,  and  if 
the  committee  should  ask  for  further  testimony,  why,  of  course,  that 
right  is  reserved,  and  counsel  will  be  advised  if  we  do  desire  further 
testimony. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  one  thing  be  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  that  we  desire,  or  we  join  in  the  desire  of  the  other  side  for 
an  opportunity  for  an  oral  armiment. 

Senator  Burrows.  Certainly. 

Senator  Patnter.  Before  the  subcommittee  or  before  the  full  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Preferably  before  the  fully  committee,  but  if  it  is 
not  the  usual  course  of  practice,  then  before  such  committee  as  the 
practice  warrants.    I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is. 
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Judge  Hanect.  My  suggestion  is  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  oral 
argument  that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  argue  it  before  this 
committee. 

Senator  Bubrows.  Before  the  subcommittee? 

Judge  Ha  NEC  Y.  Before  the  subcommittee. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  do  not  care  to  argue  it  now  ? 

Judge  Hanect.  I  will  argue  now,  if  the  committer  desires,  but  of 
course  I  could  not  argue  it  now  as  fuUv  nor  as  carefully  as  I  could 
if  I  had  more  time,  and  not  as  carefully  as  I  could  at  a  later  time. 
The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in  that  rejp^ard  is  that  it  wLU 
probably  shorten  the  oral  argument  very  much  if  it  were  before  this 
subcommittee,  rather  than  a  larger  body,  because  this  committee  is 
familiar  with  everything  that  has  taken  place  here,  as  well  as  coun- 
sel, and  if  the  argument  were  made  before  this  subcommittee  we 
might  avoid  a  very  long  argument  or  explanation  that  would  have  to 
be  gone  into  if  it  were  before  some  other  SenatcN^  who  are  not  pres- 
ent here  on  this  subcommittee. 

Senator  Bubrows.  We  think  that  it  is  understood. 

Senator  Johnston.  Now,  when  are  those  briefs  to  be  filed? 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  statement  of  the 
chair,  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

(Statement  referred  to  was  thereupon  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Austrian.  Just  insert  there :  Briefs  to  be  furnished  and  ex- 
changed within  that  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  question  of  whether  an  oral  argument 
wiU  be  granted  before  the  full  or  subcommittee,  counsel  will  under- 
stand, is  open  yet  for  further  consideration  b^  the  committee.  Now. 
counsel  will  understand  that  the  committee  will  call  anyone  whom  it 
thinks  necessary  to  throw  anv  additional  light  on  the  case,  for  the 
reason  that  we  want  to  make  the  examination  thorough  and  complete. 
It  this  witness  or  party,  Mr.  Wilson,  should  be  discovered  anvwhere 
this  side  of  the  North  role,  we  shall  want  him  before  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  case,  and  we  shall  want  any  other  witness  who  we 
deem  material,  of  course.  Counsel  will  be  notified  if  we  desire  any 
other  witnesses,  of  course. 

Is  there  anything  further  to  submit,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No,  sir;  except  on  behalf  of  myself  and  associates, 
I  desire  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  very  patient  hearing  they 
have  accorded  us. 

Judge  Hanecy.  In  which,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire 
to  fully  concur,  both  to  the  committee  as  a  whole  and  to  the  individ- 
ual membership,  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  impartiality  of  the 
committee  and  the  individual  members  during  this  entire  hearing. 

Mr.  Dawson.  If  I  may  be  permitted  at  this  time  I  desire  to  thank 
the  committee  for  the  courtesy  extended  me  on  behalf  of  my  clients, 
and  I  also  desire  to  thank  the  committee  on  their  behalf. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  committee  appreciates  these  expressions  of 
approval,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  counsel  on  either  side  for  their 
assistance  in  this  investigation,  and  we  also  wish  to  return  our  thanlcs 
to  the  press  for  its  very  courteous  treatment. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DEGEMBEB  7,   1010. 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   PBIYIUSGBS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

Hearing  resumed  at  Washin^on,  D.  C,  at  the  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  in  the  Capitol,  on  Wednesday. 
December  7,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  loUowing  members  of 
the  subcommittee  being  present:  Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows  (chairman), 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Hon.  Weldon  B.  Heybum,  Hon.  Morgan 
G.  BulkeleVj  Hon.  James  B.  Frazier,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  Hon. 
Joseph  F.  Johnston. 

Bobert  E..  Wilson,  sworn,  upon  direct  examination  by  Mr.  Austrian 
testified  as  follows: 

Q:  Mr.  Wilson,  what  is  your  full  name? — A.  Robert  E.  Wilson, 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Fort^-two  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Wilson? — ^A.  4025  Perry  street. 

Q.  Chicago? — ^A.  Chicago. 

Q.  You  reside  on  Perry  street,  or  Perry  avenue  as  it  is  sometimes 
called? — ^A.  No;  I  know  there  is  a  Perry  avenue  on  the  south  side. 
I  live  on  Perry  street. 

Q.  You  resided  there  during  the  year  1910? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Wilson? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  in  the 
real  estate  business  with  my  brother;  he  runs  the  business  and  I  am 
working  for  him. 

Q.  You  have  an  office  conjointly  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson,  were  you  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat? — ^A.  Democrat. 

Q.  Upper  or  lower  house? — ^A.  Lower. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  session  in  the  Illinois  legislature? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  was  in  the  forty -fifth  session  also. 

Q.  Each  of  those  sessions  by  law  is  fixed  at  two  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  term  of  office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  two  years,  is  that  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  in  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly? — ^A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  acquaintance  casual  or  intimate? — ^A.  Well,  it  was 
quite  intimate.    I  considered  him  a  personal  friend. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  personal  friend  of  his? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  personal  friend  of  Lee  O'Neill  Browne? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  his  so-called  "  minority  faction "  in  the 
house? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  been  from  the  begiiming  of  that  assembly,  had  you 
not — ^the  forty-sixth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1909  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  vote  you  cast  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  vote  you  cast  for  any  Republican  during  the 
caucusing  and  electing  of  United  States  Senator  in  the  forty-sixtli 
general  assembly  ? — ^No,  sir. 
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Q.  For  what  other  Republican  had  you  voted? — A.  Edward  D. 
Shurtleff. 

Q.  Edward  D.  Shurtleff,  the  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Once — when  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  exactly  as  to  that ;  some 
time — probably  two  weeks — ^two  weeks,  probably,  before  Mr.  Ijori- 
mer's  election. 

Q.  Prior  to  that — subsequent  to  that — did  you  vote  for  any  other 
RejDublican? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  met  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  or  about  the  20th 
day  of  September,  1909 — 1910, 1  should  say.  Were  you  aware  of  that 
fact? — A.  I  was,  afterwards;  yes  sir. 

Q.  You  say  "  afterwards?" — A.  After  they  had  met  I  knew  of  it. 

Q.  When  for  the  first  time  were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  United  States  Senate 
met  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  or  about  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  the  only 
time  that  I  knew  that  they  had  met  was  when  I  got  back;  I  had  been 
away,  you  understand ;  I  went  away,  and  I  got  back  the  day  before 
the  last  registration ;  that  was,  I  think,  the  I7th.  No ;  I  can't  give 
you  the  date. 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  immediately  after  the  subcommittee  had  ad- 
journed, was  it  not? — A.  No;  I  think  they  had  adjourned.  On  a 
Saturday 

Q.  On  the  Saturday  before? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  a  week  or  ten  days 
previous. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee 
were  in  session;  that  they  had  convened;  had  held  hearings,  and  that 
a  subpoena  had  been  issued  for  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever?— A.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  committee 
appointed  to  meet  at  some  time  or  other ;  yes. 

Q.  'When  did  you  leave  the  city  of  Chica^,  Mr.  Wilson? — ^A.  I 
left— some  time — a  few  days  after  the  primaries ;  the  primaries  were 
held  on  the  15th.    I  think  the  primaries  were  held  on  the  15th. 

Q.  September  15;  is  that  itf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  year  1910?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  a  few  days  after  the  primaries? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  now,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  you  left  on  the  Saturday 
subsequent  to  the  holding  of  the  primaries  in  Cook  County,  HI.? — A. 
The  Saturday  after  the  primaries? 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  Well,  it  was— I  dare  say  that's  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  did  leave  the  city  of 
Chicago — that  you  did  not  leave  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  would  say — 
until  the  25th  day  of  September,  a  week  following  ttie  Saturday  after 
the  primaries? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  did  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  On  Saturday,  September  25  ? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  1910? — A.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  I  would  not  say  I  left 
on  a  Saturday — on  the  Saturday  you  say  that  I  left.  I  know  I  left 
a  short  time  after  the  primaries,  but  whether  it  was  on  the  Saturday 
after  the  primaries,  or  the  following  Saturday,  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson,  you  were  not  living  at  your  home  on  Perry  street, 
were  you,  before  you  left  the  city  of  Chicago  that  time? — ^A.  I  cer- 
tainly was. 
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Q,  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  committee — no,  I  will  withdraw 
that.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  day  you  left  Chicago  you  met  your 
brother-in-law  Quinlan  in  the  neighborhood  of  Irving  Park  Boule- 
vard and  Perry  street,  and  that  he  handed  you  a  traveung  bag,  about 
3.45  in  the  afternoon  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  what  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Miss  Lawler,  will  you  please  read  the  question. 

(Question  read  as  follows:) 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  day  you  left  Chicago  you  met  your  brother-in-law, 
Quinlan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Irving  Park  Boulevard  and  Perry  street  and 
that  he  handed  you  a  traveling  bag  about  3.45  in  the  afternoon? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Quinlan — ^your  brother-in-law,  Quinlan? — 
A.  I  see  him — I  probably  saw  him ;  yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  on  the  Saturday,  September  25,  after  the 
primaries,  did  vou? — A.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that;  I  would  not  be 

Positive  as  to  that, .whether  I  did  or  not;  whether  that  was  the  right 
ate  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  Mr,  Wilson,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Quinlan  came  out  of 
your  home — ^the  hon^e  that  you  resided  in — and  isn't  it  a  fact  that 
vou  were  standing  on  the  corner  of  Perry  street  and  Irving  Park 
boulevard,  and  you  walked  east,  and  Quinlan  walked  to  Prairie  ave- 
nue and  then  walked  west  and  he  crossed  the  street  and  put  your  bag 
down  on  the  sidewalk  and  you  picked  it  up  and  left;  isn't  that  the 
fact,  Mr.  Wilson?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  That  is  not  so,  is  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  (Quinlan)  didn't  hand  you  a  bag  on  that  day  at  all, 
did  he;  will  you  tell  this  committee  that  he  did  not? — ^A.  What's 
that  question — why,  no,  he  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  That  question  is  absolutely  no;  he  didn't 
meet  me  at  Perry  street  and  give  me  a  bag ;  no. 

Q.  Where  did  he  meet  you  and  give  yeu  a  bag? — ^A.  He  did  not 
meet  me  and  give  me  a  bag  anywhere. 

Q.  At  no  time  on  Saturday,  September  25  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  give  you  a  hand  bag  on  that  day  ? — A.  No  one  did. 

Q,  The  day  you  left  you  went  to  your  house  and  got  your  bag  and 
left,  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  my  bag. 

Q,  And  carried  it  yourself  from  Irving  Park  boulevard? — ^A.  I 
won't  say  as  to  that ;  I  got  on  the  car — ^I  do  not  know  whether  I  got 
on  the  car  on  Irving  Park  boulevard  or  Ashland  avenue. 

Q.  You  were  alone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  met  no  member  of  your  family  on  Irving  Park  boule- 
vard on  that  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer — ^you  had  met  no  one  ? — ^A.  I  had  met  no 
one. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  now,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  say  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
for  the  first  time  on  May  26,  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  speak  to  you  with  reference  to  voting  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  prior  to  your  casting  your  vote  for  him  on  that  date? — ^A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know ;  several  spoke  to  me,  and  it  was  talked  around 
the  house. 

Q.  What  was  talked  around  the  house? — A.  Why,  voting  for  Mr. 
Lorimer — about  voting  for  him. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now,  Mr.  Wilson,  if  anyone  spoke  to  you 
^  personally. — A.  Asked  me  on  that  day? 
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Q.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  day  of  the  election. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  think 
they  did,  on  that  day.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
anyone  asking  me. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  you  on  the  day  prior  to  the  25th  or  26th  day 
of  May,  or  talk  to  you  with  reference  to  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  We  talked  to  one 
another.  I  can  not  say  to  whom  I  talked ;  we  talked  to  one  another, 
and  probably  I  talked  to  somebody  about  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  whom  you  spoke  to.  Did  anyone  talk  to 
you ;  that  is  my  question  ? — ^A.  On  that  day  ? 

Q.  On  the  26th  day  of  May. — ^A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that 

Q.  On  the  24th? — ^A.  Somewhere  probably  within  three  or  four 
days  before  the  election  some  of  the  members  may  have. 

Q.  Did  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — A.  He  may  have. 

Q.  Will  you  say  he  did  or  did  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  say; 
I  will  not  say  he  did  or  did  not. 

Q.  You  will  not  say  one  way  or  the  other? — X.  Well,  because  I 
felt  that  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  if  at  anv  time  the 
occasion  should  arise  that  my  vote  would  help  to  elect  nim  to  the 
Senate. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  if  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  asked  you 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  discussed  with  you  the  subject  of  your 
voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  between  the  24th  and  the  26th  days  of 
May. — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  In  1909? — A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  for  the  first  time  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  Well,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  if  the  Demo- 
crats were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  I  would  be  one  of  them, 
as  I  had  a  personal  reason  for  so  doing.    Do  you  wish  me  to  state  it  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Witness.  When  I  was  in  the  sheriflTs  office,  the  late  sheriff, 
Thomas  E.  Barrett,  a  Democrat,  was  taken  sick.  He  was  quite  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  was  at  the  hospital 
I  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  him  and  was  there  constantly,  you  might 
say,  and  at  his  house,  until  he  died;  and  during  the  tune  while  he 
was  sick  Mr.  Lorimer  came  to  see  him  with  a  ^ntlonan  named 
McAndrews,  Jim  McAndrews,  and  after  Mr.  Lorimer  left — ^I  was 
introduced  to  him  while  he  was  there — and  after  he  had  left,  Mr. 
Barrett  said  to  me,  ^'  Now,  that's  one  of  my  best  friends  in  Cihicago, 
a  man  I  think  the  world  of,  and  any  time  that  you  have  any  chance, 
or  anv  favor  that  you  can  bestow  on  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  wish  you  would 
do  it."  That  man,  Mr.  Barrett,  was  as  dose  to  me,  probably  closer  to 
me,  than  any  living  man  outside  of  my  familv,  and  when  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  name  was  mentioned  as  a  canaidate,  I  felt  as  soon  as  there 
would  be  any  number  of  Democrats  that  would  vote  for  him  I  would 
be  among  the  first — of  course,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  afford  to  be  the 
only  Democrat  to  vote  for  a  Republican  to  elect  him,  because  that 
would  be  suicide,  but  I  had  maae  up  my  mind  that  when  I  heard 
of  any  number  of  Democrats  who  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  say  I  would. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson,  Thomas  Barrett,  of  whom  you  speak  as  being 
sheriff  of  Cook  County,  died  some  five  years  ago,  did  he  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  for  Edward  Shurtleff  for  Senator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  Mr.  Shurtleff  is  a  Republican?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Edward  Shurtleff  had  been  balloted  upon  ever  since  Janu- 
ary?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  no  hesitancy  in  voting  for  him? — A.  I  knew  there  was 
no  chance — ^because  I  knew  there  was  no  chance  to  elect  him ;  he  had 
only  10  votes,  and  they  were  complimentary — a  complimentary  vote. 

Q.  Then  the  vote  you  cast  for  Edward  Shurtlen  was  a  compli- 
mentary vote,  was  it  ? — A.  Exactly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  ow,  when  did  you  make  up  your  mind  that  your  vote  with  the 
others  would  elect  a  Kepublican — that  it  would  elect  Mr.  Lorimer  to 
the  United  States  Senate? — A.  When  did  I  make  up  my  mind? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  askins  for  the  time  when  you  made  up  your 
mind  that  your  vote,  with  the  other  Democrats  with  whom  you  had 
conferred,  would  elect  Mr.  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate. — A 
I  can  not  get  that  question  right. 

Q.  You  testified  before  this  subcommittee  just  a  moment  ago  that 
you  would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  unless  your  vote  was  going  to 
elect  him;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  that  your  vote,  together  with 
the  vote  of  the  other  Democrats,  would  elect  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  When 
I  circulated  among  the  Democrats  and  so  many  were  willing  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Q.  WTien  was  that,  Mr.  Wilson?— A.  Within  the  week  before  he 
was  elected;  I  could  not  say  exactly;  might  have  been  two  or  three 
days  before. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne  and  the  other  leaders  of  tlie  minority  faction  pass  the  word 
around  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  May  or  the  morning  of  the  26th 
of  May  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  "  going  over  ?  " — A.  I  dare  say  they 
did — or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  southern  Illinois  members 
of  that  general  assembly? — A.  I  don't  know — fairly  well,  the  same 
as  some  of  the  northern  men. 

Q.  But  not  intimately  ? — A.  Some  I  was ;  yes. 

Q.  Tell  this  subcommittee,  please,  what  southern  Illinois  members 
you  were  well  acquainted  with  at  that  time. — A.  Some  of  the  older 
members  I  met  at  previous  session. 

Q.  AVho,  who  who? — A.  Clark  and  Link  and  Beckemeyer. 

Q.  Yes.  That's  Joe  Clark  and  Mike  Link  and  H.  J."C.  Becke- 
meyer?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  them? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want 
to  say  I  was;  probably  better  acquainted  with  some  of  those  three 
men  than  with  the  others.  I  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  with 
Clark  than  with  the  other  two,  and  might  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  Link  than  with  Beckemeyer,  which  I  was. 

Q.  You  knew  Link  best? — A.  No;  I  knew  Clark  best. 

Q.  How  well  were  you  acquainted  with  Shepard? — A.  Well,  I  met 
him  in  the  last  session ;  he  was  a  pretty  decent  fellow,  and  naturally 
these  men  you  get  acquainted  with. 

Q.  So  you  knew  Shepard  as  you  knew  others  in  the  house? — ^A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  You  knew  the  Chicago  members  better  than  the  southern  Illi- 
nois members  ? — ^A.  Some  of  them ;  yes. 

Q.  Yes;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  knew  many  more  Chicago 
members  much  better  than  you  knew  any  southern  Illinois  members, 
including  Link? — A.  No;  t  did  not  say  so;  some  were  members  of 
the  other  end  of  it — to  be  plain,  what  was  called  the  "  Tippett  end,'' 
and  then  there  was  the  "  Browne  end ;  "  one  faction  was  the  "  Tippett 
end  "  and  the  other  faction  was  the  "  Browne  end."  The  Tippett  end 
I  did  not  associate  much  with ;  they  were  not  working  the  same  as  we 
were. 

Q.  There  were  39  members  of  the  Browne  faction,  were  there  not? — 
A.  37. 

Q.  There  were  89  and  they  dropped  to  37? — ^A.  There  were  2 
that — ^well,  the  other  2  never  virtually  belonged  to  us. 

Q.  Yes.  There  were  39  and  they  were  reduced  to  37,  is  that 
right! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  of  the  37  or  39,  call  it  whatever  you  please,  a  large  part  of 
them — ^a  large  number  of  them— were  from  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Most  of  the  Browne  faction  resided  in  Chicago,  and  those  resid- 
ing in  Chicago  you  knew  better  than  those  residing  in  southern  Illi- 
nois ;  you  were  better  acquainted  with  those  living  m  Chicago  ? — A.  I 
caii  not  say  that  I  was. 

Q.  Well,  the  faction,  or  monbers  of  the  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  fac- 
tion, that  resided  in  southern  Illinois — ^you  knew  them  well? — A. 
Well,  yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  White  very  well  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  Luke  very  well? — ^A.  I  knew  Luke  very  well, 
yes.  because  he  was  an  old  membJer. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  Shepard  very  well? — ^A.  Only  as  a  new 
member. 

Q.  You  went  to  St.  Louis  and  arrived  there  on  the  15th.  of  July, 
1909,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  registered  at  the  Southern  Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wnen  you  so  registered  at  the  Southern  Hotel  in  St.  Louis 
you  took  a  room  there,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  room  had  a  bath,  did  it  not — a  bathroom  connected 
with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  had  been  at  the  Briggs  House  in  Chi- 
cago the  day  before  vou  went  to  St.  Louis,  hadn't  you  ? — A.  The  day 
before  I  went  awavf 

Q.  The  day  ben)re  you  went  to  St.  Louis. — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
recollect  that  I  was. 

Q.  You  had  been  to  the  Briggs  House  in  the  city  of  Chicago  the 
day  before — the  day  you  left  for  St.  Louis? — A.  Do  you  mean  that 
I  left  the  Briggs  House  to  go  to  St.  Louis? 

Q.  You  had  oeen  at  the  Briggs  House  the  day  before  you  left  for 
St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  was. 

Q.  If  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  testified  before  this  subcommittee  that 
you  were  at  the  Briggs  House  on  that  day,  and  saw  you  there,  do 
you  say  that  is  incorrect  or  correct? — ^A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  date.  I  had  been  there  a  few  days  previous. 
If  it  wss  Sunday  or  Saturday  I  would  say  that  probably  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 
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Q.  And  you  left  Chicago  on  the  night  of  the  14th  day  of  July? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  July  15,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  immediately  went  to  the  Southern  Hotel  and  registered  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Correct? — A.  Correct. 

Q.  And  you  left  St.  Louis  at  noon? — ^A.  To  return? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  Noon. 

Q.  You  left  on  the  noon  train,  on  the  train  that  leaves  St.  Louis  at 
12  o'clock  noon? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  time.  I  kilow  it  was 
about  noon. 

Q.  About  noon? — A.  I  know  it  was  about  12  or  half  past.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  exact  time  that  the  train  leaves.    I  do  not  know  now. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  the  grand  jury  that  vou  left  St.  Louis 
at  12  o'clock  noon — the  graiid  jury  in  Chicago? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  named  any  s{)ecific  time,  because  I  did  not  know,  and  can  not 
say  now  that  it  was  just  noon.  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  remember 
what  time  the  train  left  exactly — I  could  not  remember;  I  do  not 
remember  that  now. 

Q.  Well,  you  will  say  it  was  about  noon. — A.  I  will  say  that  it 
was  some  place  between  11  and  1.    I  will  say  that. 

Q.  Now,  then,  all  the  business  that  you  transacted  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  July  14  you  transacted  from  the  time 
you  arrived  there,  until  noon,. whether  it  was  between  11  and  1 
o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  did  you  meet  at  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  July  16? — 
A.  I  met  Beckemeyer,  Luke,  Shepard,  Link,  Clark,  and  White. 

Q.  Those  were  what  was  known  as  southern  Illinois  members? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  when  you  went  to  St.  Louis  expect  to  meet  these 
gentlemen  at  St.  Louis? — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir.  I  might  not  have  ex- 
pected to  meet  all.  Some  I  can  not  recollect,  and  I  suppose  I  made 
some  arrangement  to  meet  them. 

Q.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  to  meet  them  there? — ^A. 
Well  either  sent  them  word  by  phone,  or  letter,  or  some  communica- 
tion— I  can  not  just  say  now. 

Q.  You  personally? — ^A.  Sir. 

Q.  You  personally? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  personally. 

Q.  You  know  whether  or  not  you  sent  them  word  personally? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  No  recollection  whether  you  sat  down  and  wrote  letters  to  those 
southern  Illinois  members  to  meet  you  at  St.  Louis,  or  whether  you 
did  not? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  know  whether  or  not  you  telephoned  them? — A.  Per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Yes;  personally? — A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  No  recollection  on  the  subject,  whether  it  was  personal? — A. 
No  recollection.  Must  have  in  some  way  communicated  with  them — 
probably  sent  word  in  some  way — ^no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  this  committee  how  you  sent  it? — A.  I 
surely  have  no  recollection.  I  might  say  I  think,  but  that  would  be 
no  better. 
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Q.  What  is  your  recollection  f — A.  I  think  I  sent  Clark  a  personal 
letter. 

Q.  What  other  "think"  have  you  on  the  subject! — ^A.  In  that 
letter  I  am  pretty  positive  that  I  told  him  to  let  Mr.  Link  know. 

Q.  That  IS  your  best  recollection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  best  recollection  about  Clark  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Shepard! — ^A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  really  communicated  with  Shepard. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  see  Shepard? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  that 
I  did. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  you  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  that  same  grand  jury  on  the  same 
occasion  that  you  did  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Shepard  in  St.  Louis? — A. 
I  may  have  testified  that  I  expected  to  see  those  southern  Illinois 
men,  the  men  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  don't  know  as 
I  specifically  picked  out  Shepard. 

Q.  How  dia  you  communicate  with  White — ^Charles  A.  Wliite? — 
A.  I  don't  know — ^I  don't  know  whether  he  said  I  sent  him  a  tele- 
gram. Now,  I  haven't  any  recollection  about  it,  of  seYiding  him  a 
telegram — in  fact,  I  figured  that  that  telegram  had  been  used  and 
sent  with  my  name  si^ed  to  it — signed  by  my  name,  to  show  if 
possibly  could,  my  writing,  which  could  not  be  as  it  was  not  the 
original  telegram  at  all,  and  I  figured  it  out  this  way,  that  that  tele- 
gram was  a  fake. 

Q.  Yes,  yes;  now  how  did  you  figure  that  you  notified  White? — A. 
WTiite  said"  he  met  Beckemeyer  on  the  street. 

Q.  Not  what  White  said;  how  did  you  notify  White,  if  you  did 
notify  him? — ^A.  It  might  be  possible  that  that  telegram  was  sent 
through  somebody  that  I  told  to  send  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  who  that  was? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  notify  Mr.  Luke? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  the 
same  way,  letter  or  some  way. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  notified  all  of  the  southern  Illinois 
members  through  Mike  Giblin,  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  secretary? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  notify  any  of  them  through  Mike  Giblin? — A.  I  will 
not  say  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  notify  any  of  them? — ^A.  I  won't  say  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  notify  each  one  of  them  by  tele^am  through  Mike 
Giblin,  and  ask  for  a  reply  or  response  at  the  Briggs  House? — A.  It 
might  be  possible  I  got  Mike  Giblin  to  send  this  telegram;  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  ? — A.  No,'  sir,  ^ 

Q.  You  testified  on  this  same  subject  before  the  grand  jury  of 
Cook  County? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  asked  the  same  question  ? — A.  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked,  Mr.  Wilson,  whether  you  notified  the 
southern  Illinois  members? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  state  on  that  occasion  that  you  notified  them 
through  Mike  Giblin,  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  secretary? — ^A*  I  dont 
know  that  I  made  that  as  plain  as  that  because  I  could  not  say  that 
I  did.  They  asked  me  if  I  did  notify  those  men,  and  I  probably  said 
I  did  through  Giblin,  Browne's  secretary. 

Q.  Through  Browne's  secretary  ? — A.  Yes.  ^ 
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Q.  When  did  you  ask  Giblin  to  notify  the  southern  Illinois  mem- 
bers to  meet  you  at  St.  Louis? — ^A.  When  did  I  ask  him? 

Q.  Yes  ? — ^A.  Probably  some  time  before  I  left. 

Q.  On  the  14th;  vou  left  Chicago  on  the  14th?— A.  Well,  I  pre- 
sume  so,  if  that  is  the  date. 

Q.  Wasn't  Browne  at  the  Briggs  House  on  the  14th  day  of  July  ? — 
A.  He  may  have  been. 

Q.  Was  Browne  sick  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  Browne  recovering  irom  an  attack  of  ptomaine  poison- 
ing?— A.  He  may  have  been  recovering;  he  was  sick  two  or  three 
days. 

Q.  He  was  not  sick? — A.  He  was  sick  two  or  three  days  before 
that ;  but  he  was  recovering,  so  that  he  was  around. 

Q.  He  recovered  before  you  went  to  St.  Louis? — A.  I  did  not  say 
the  day  before  I  went  to  St.  Louis  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  didn't  see  him? — A.  No;  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I  may  have  seen  him  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  before 
that.    He  had  that  room  and  would  come  and  go. 

Judge  Hanecy.  I  have  no  objection  specially,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  does  not  go  to  any  question  pending  before  this  committee, 
and  it  may  be  the  purpose  of  counsel  on  the  other  side,  or  some  one 
back  of  him,  to  get  something  here  that  may  be  used  against  this  wit- 
ness in  Cook  County.  He  has  been  asked  a  number  of  questions  about 
what  he  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury,  and  counsel  has  referred 
to  a  memorandum  book,  and  he  seems  to  be  quite  familiar  with  what 
took  place  before  the  grand  jury  in  Chicago.  We  haven't  access  to 
that  information,  and  probably  nobody  but  the  State's  attorney  and 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  has,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
committee  should  not  permit  counsel  to  use  this  committee  to  get  evi- 
dence to  be  used  against  this  witness,  who  has  three  indictments 
apiinst  him  in  Cook  County,  and  two  of  the  indictments  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  State's  attorney  without  asking  this  defendant  to 
plead  or  put  him  on  trial.  The  first  one  was  found,  and  that  was 
dismissed  by  the  State's  attorney 

Senator  (jamble.  What  was  the  charge? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Perjury. 

Judge  Hanecy,  The  very  thing  they  are  asking  him  about^ 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  other  charge  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  One  was  a  curative  indictment  of  the  other. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  is  an  indictment  against  him  now,  what 
is  the  charfi;e? 

Judge  ILLnecy.  Perjury. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Perjury. 

•Judge  Hanecy.  And  all  growing  out  of  the  same  testimony.  He 
never  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  but  once,  and  he  was  indicted 
for  perjury  because  he  didnx  tell  the  story  the  state's  attorney  wanted 
him  to.  The  state's  attorne^r  dismissed  that  indictment  without  put- 
ting him  on  trial  or  calling  him  to  plead. 

Then  the  state's  attorney  found  another  indictment  against  him^ 
without  this  witness  going  before  the  grand  jury  a  second  time;  that 
indictment  was  for  the  same  charge  and  growing  out  of  the  same  tes- 
timonv  that  the  first  one  was.  That  continued  for  several  months^ 
and  then  was  dismissed  by  the  state's  attorney  of  his  own  motion 
and  without  putting  the  witness  on  trial  or  even  arraigning  him  to 
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plead.  Three  months  or  more  afterwards  they  found  a  third  indict- 
ment on  the  same  matter.  They  are  trying  to  get  testimony  here, 
not  on  the  question  that  this  honorable  committee  is  investigating,  but 
upon  collateral  matters  entirely.  I  take  it  that  this  committee  wanted 
this  witness  to  come  here  and  say  whether  or  not  he  paid  certain  men 
certain  amounts  of  money  for  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer  or  for  a 
jack  pot  or  some  other  proposition,  but  that  is  not  what  this  counsel  is 
asking  him  at  all.  This  witness  should  not  be  compelled  to  answer 
questions  that  may  be  used  against  him  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  in 
a  prosecution  that  seems  to  be  a  persecution  and  malicious  in  its 
nature. 

For  that  reason  I  suggest  to  this  committee — ^not  in  the  way  of  an 
objection,  because  I  do  not  care,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  out  of  common 
fairness  to  this  witness,  who  is  here  without  counsel — that  he  should 
not  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
using  what  he  may  say  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

1M&.  AusTRLVN.  I  submit  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. The  federal  statutes  regulate  the  use  of  testimony  given  by 
this  witness.  Testimony  given  by  this  witness  can  not  be  used  in 
any  criminal  prosecution.  It  is  not  giving  the  name  of  a  witness;  it 
is  not  tracing  the  movements  of  this  man  so  it  can  be  used  against 
him.  This  is  very  pertinent  evidence,  if  the  committee  pleases,  and  I 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  this  line  of  examination  as  preliminary  to 
the  main  question,  which  will  come  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Judge  Hanbcy.  I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the  law,  which  does 
not  permit  the  state's  attorney,  or  anyone  under  the  domination  of 

Eeople  back  of  counsel  on  the  other  side,  to  use  this  testimony,  but  I 
now  that  this  information  he  is  seeking  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  other  matters.  "  The  very  fact  that  he  is  compelled  to  answer 
one  question,"  as  C3iief  Justice  Marshall  says,  "  may  be  the  connect- 
ing link  that  makes  the  chain  complete,  and  without  which  the  rest 
would  be  worthless." 

Senator  Burrows  (chairman).  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Austrian, 
but  please  make  your  examination  as  brief  as  you  can.  We  must  get 
along  with  this. 

Mr.  Austrian  (resuming  examination) : 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  this  subcommittee  your  best 
recollection  as  to  whether  or  not  prior  to  your  leaving  Chicago  for 
St.  Louis  on  the  night  of  July  14,  1909,  you  saw  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne? — A.  On  that  day. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  could  not  say  I 
did. 

Q.  Could  you  say  vou  did  not? — ^A.  I  really  do  not  think  I  saw 
him  on  that  day.    1  think  I  saw  him  a  few  days  previous. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  your  trip  to  St  Louis — anything 
with  reference  to  your  trip  to  St.  Louis? — A.  I  dare  say  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  know  you  were  going  to  St  Louis? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Sir?— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  to  St.  Louis? — ^A. 
Well,  somewhere  about  the  day — I  do  not  just  know  when,  but  some- 
time earlier  in  the  month;  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  day  I  was 
going. 
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Q,  How  much  earlier  in  the  month? — A.  About  five  or  six  days. 

Q.  On  or  about  the  10th  of  July  ? — ^A.  Somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  St.  Louis. 
Did  you  make  it  up  after  discussing  the  subject  with  Lee  O'Neill 
Browne? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on.  what  is  known  as  the  "  submerged  lands  commit- 
tee "  of  the  Illinois  house,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  submerged  lands  committee,  or  a  subcommittee  of  that 
committee,  meet  in  St.  Louis  in  July,  1909  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it?— A.  No,  sir. 
^  Q.  During  the  entire  month  of  July  did  it  meet  there? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  it  meet  there  in  the  month  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  About  the  23d  or  24th,  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  momiujg  of  the  15th  of 
July,  did  you  have  or  conduct  or  carry  on  any  business  with  refer- 
ence to  the  submerged  lands  committee? — A.  I  did  not  go  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  went  down  there  for  what  purpose? — A. 
I  went  down  to  see  some  of  the  southern  members  of  the  Illinois 
house  with  regard  to  a  banquet  to  be  gjiven  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne. 

Q,  And  you  went  down  because  Tippett  had  given  his  followers 
a  banquet ;  Tippett  had  given  his  followers  a  banquet,  had  he  not  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Tippett  had  given  his  followers  a  banquet  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  session  in  Springfield,  the  adjournment  having 
taken  place  the  4th  of  June? — A.  I  don't  Imow  the  date. 

Q.  If  the  legislature  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  June,  that  is  correct, 
is  it  not? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  no  steps  were  taken  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Browne's  banauet  until  about  the  middle  of  July  ? — A.  Well,  it  had 
been  spoken  or ;  that  night  of  adjournment  when  we  came  over  from 
the  house  to  the  hotel  in  Springfield  it  was  talked  of. 

Q.  No  further  steps  had  been  taken  toward  ascertaining  the  minds 
of  the  southern  Illinois  members  on  that  subject  until  the  15th  day  of 
Julv? — A.  There  was  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Beyond  talking  about  it,  nothing  definite  was  done  until  July 
15,  had  there  ? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  never  talked  to  anybody  yourself  about  it  until  the  15th 
of  Ju^  did  you,  Mr.  Wilson? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  With  whom  ? — A.  Doctor  Allison. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  Murray. 

Q.  Murray  you  talked  to  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anyone  else? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  Cnicago  member  and  there  were  a  number  of 
Chicago  members  in  the  house  belonging  to  the  Browne  faction, 
and  you  never  discussed  the  banquet?  You  never  discussed  it  with 
anyone  save  Mr.  Murray  and  Doctor  Allison  ? — A.  Anyone  ? 

Q.  Yes;  with  anyone. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  house  there  were 
several  of  us. 

Q.  Then  you  did  discuss  the  subject  with  more  members  besides 
Murray  and  Allison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  man  J  more? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  but  when  we  came* 
back  to  the  hotel  it  was  common  talk  that  Mr.  Tippett  got  one  the 
best  of  us  by  giving  that  banquet. 

Q.  You  condoled  with  each  other  on  account  of  it? — A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  and  there  immediately  had  a  discussion  about  ar« 
ranging  for  a  banquet  for  Browne?  Is  that  correct? — A.  The  ar- 
rangement was  not  spoken  of  at  that  time ;  no.  But  some  members 
thought  we  should  do  it. 

Q.  Then  you  did  nothing  about  it  from  the  time  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature  until  July  15,  1909?  Is  that  correct? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  knew  when  you  went  to  St.  Louis  on  the  night  of 
July  14,  what  Browne's  attitude  was  with  reference  to  a  banquet  for 
himself? — A.  I  did,  in  a  way. 

Q.  And  Browne  had  expressed  what  his  views  on  that  subject  were 
a  great  many  times,  Mr.  Wilson? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  whenever  you  talked  about  it  he  expressed  his  views? — 
A.  He  said 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  he  said.  He  expressed  his  views  and 
frowned  upon  it.  He  said  he  frowned  upon  the  banquet  because  it 
would  make  the  factions  separate  further  than  they  were  already 
separated.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  he  went  into  it  so 
strong ;  before  I  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Clark 

Q.  He  did  frown  upon  it? — A.  He  said  he  had  some  personal 
reason. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  from  St.  Louis  did  you  report  to  Browne 
or  Allison  on  the  subject  of  the  banquet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  I  reported  to  Browne 

Q.  To  which  one  did  you  report,  Browne  or  Allison? 

Judge  Hanecy.  He  said  Browne.  I  submit  he  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  answer. 

Q.  I  am  asking  him  to  which  one  he  reported. — A.  I  reported  to 
Browne. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Allison? — A.  I  think  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  subcommittee  you  did  ? — A.  I  think  I  had 
Allison  on  the  phone  afterwards  and  told  him  that  the  boys — I  d(m't 
think — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  on  the  phone  or  whether  he 
came  to  Chicago,  whether  I  saw  him  in  Chicago;  I  told  him  that 
Browne  was  opposed  to  the  banquet ;  and  it  seems  as  though  I  spdce 
to  him  and  told  him  that  Browne  was  opposed  to  the  banquet  and 
that  some  of  the  boys  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  the  best  thing  to 
have  it. 

Q.  The  boys  you  met  in  St.  Louis  were  willing  to  do  what  Browne 
wanted  them  to  do  ? — ^A.  They  left  that  to  me,  as  far  as  the  banquet 
was  concerned. 

Q.  You  knew  Browne's  view  before  you  went  there  ? — ^A.  In  a  way 
I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  where  Dr.  Allison  lived  when  you  testified 
before  the  grand  jury  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where  he  lives  now. 

Q.  You  called  him  on  the  telephone,  you  said; — ^A.  I  called  him  on 
the  telephone  without  knowing  where  he  lived ;  anyone  can  get  any 
one  on  the  telephone  in  any  town. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  town  in  which  he  lives  now? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
I  do;  I  never  said  I  did  not  know  in  what  town  he  lived — Essex—— 
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Q.  When  did  you  ascertain  it? 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  material? 

The  Witness.  I  never  said  I  did  not  know  the  town 


The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Wilson;  the  committee  can 
not  have  so  much  time  taken  up  by  what  seems  to  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson.  Allison  was  the  man  who  asked  you  to  go  to  St^ 
Louis  ? — A.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  go. 

Q.  "VVho  did  ask  you  to  go  ? — A.  I  took  it  upon  myself. 

Q.  No  one  requested  you  to  go? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  on  your  own  initiative  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  the  banquet  should  be  given  to  Browne,  six  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  session,  is  that  right  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  St.  Louis  and  met  the  members  whose  names 
you  have  mentioned  here,  did  you  have  any  discussion  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  banquet? — A.  I  did,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what,  if  any,  talk  you  had  with  any 
one  member  of  the  southern  Illinois  members? — A.  What  I  said? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  conversation. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson,  Link,  you  say,  you  knew  better  than  any  other  of 
the  Illinois  members? — A.  I  said  I  knew  Clark  the  best;  I  knew 
Link  pretty  well. 

Q.  Clark  and  Link  were  in  the  room  at  the  Southern  Hotel  with 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Shepard^  and  White,  and  Luke,  and  Beckemeyer  were 
also  there,  is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  White  any  money  on  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Beckemeyer  any  money  on  that  day? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Link  any  money  on  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  Mr.  White  into  the  bathroom;  a  part  of  your 
living  rooms  there  at  that  time? — A.  Did  I? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  into  the  bathroom  with  you  ? — A,  I  do  not  thfhk  he 
did.    I  do  not  recollect  him  being  in  the  bathroom. 

Q.  Will  you  say  he  did  not  go  into  the  bathroom  with  you? — A. 
I  say  I  don't  remember  his  being  in  the  bathroom  with  me. 

Q.  Then,  if  White  testified,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  "  he,"  referring  to 
you,  "invited  me  into  the  bathrocwn,"  that  was  incorrect,  was  it? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  called  him  into  the  bathroom. 

Q.  Have  no  recollection  on  the  subject? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  Shepard  into  the  bathroom? — A.  I  won't  say  I 
did  not,  but  I  have  not  amr  recollection  that  I  called  him  in ;  he  may 
have  come  in  there  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  Have  no  recollection  whether  you  called  Shepard  in  or  not? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  read  Shepard's  testimony  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  any  one  stated  to  you  what  that  testimony  was? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  it  was  or  is? — ^A.  No,  air.  My  eyes 
have  been  bad 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  what  his  testimony  was? — ^A.  No^ 
sir. 
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Q.  Now,  if  Shepard  testified  that  you  called  him  into  the  bath- 
room on  that  occasion,  this  morning  of  July  15,  you  won't  say 
whether  or  not  his  testimony  is  correct! — A.  I'll  say  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  think  you  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  seen  Shepard  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Spring- 
field?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  seen  him  in  that  hotel  dining  with  a  lady! — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  had.    I  had  heard  she  was  ^ere. 

Q.  You  had  heard  that  he  was  there  dining  with  some  lady? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  called  him  into  the  bathroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  discussing  with  Shepard  when  you  called  him 
into  the  bathroom? — A.  I  donx  know  what  it  was;  it  was  not  any- 
thing material. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  what  it  was? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not 

Q.  Well,  will  YOU  tell  this  committee  you  have  a  recollection  of 
calling  him  into  the  bathroom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  recollection  what  the  discussion  was? — A.  You 
asked  me  when  he — what  he  said  before  this  committee  or  before  the 
grand  jury 

Q.   X  es,  sir. — A.  I  heard  what  he  said  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  I  am  asking  whether  you  knew  what  he  testified  to  before  this 
committee? — ^A.  1  said  "No." 

Q.  He  testified  before  the  grand  jury  to  the  same. — A.  I  can  not 
say ;  I  haven't  heard  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  if  you  know  what  you  said  in  the  bath- 
room. I  am  not  asking  now  about  Shepard's  testimony;  I  am  ask- 
ing whether  you  know  what  discussion  you  had  on  that  occasion? — A. 
The  only  way  I  can  get  at  it  is  the  telegram ;  I  can  not  say  as  to  his 
testimony  before  the  grand  iury. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury, 
but  White  said  certain  things ^A.  He  said  that  Browne 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  you  said  to  him  in  the  bathroom  at 
all  ?-^A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 

Wednesday,  December  7, 1910. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled. 

Mr.  Robert  £.  Wilson  resumed  the  witness  stand  and  testified 
further  as  follows : 

Mr.  Austrian.  At  the  time  of  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  was 
inquiring  as  to  your  recollection  of  your  conversation  with  Henry  A. 
Shepard  in  the  bathroom  adjoining  your  room  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 
Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  in  the  bath- 
room? 

Mr.  Wnj30N.  The  chances  are  I  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  was  in  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AusTRLVN.  Do  you  have  an  independent  recollection  of  that 
fact? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  that  he  was  in  the  bathroom. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  you  had  any  discus- 
sion with  him  with  reference  to  his  having  been  at  a  meal  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  with  a  lady  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  haven't  any  recollection,  although  that  is  what  he 
said  I  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  do  you  know  that  is  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Because  he  said  that  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Austrian.  How  do  you  know  what  he  testified  to  before  the 
grand  jury?. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Because  it  was  the  common  talk.  Everybody  heard 
what  he  said.    The  papers,  I  guess,  even  came  out  with  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Austrian.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  testified  to 
before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  When  you  were  before  the  grand  jury  you  were 
asked  with  reference  to  that  same  subject  matter,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  not  testify  with  reference  to  the  conversa- 
tion you  had  with  Shepard  in  the  bathroom  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  testified  that  it  was  something;  that  whatever  he 
said  or  I  said  was  so  immaterial  that  I  can  not  recall  it  again. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  your  testimony  before  the  grand  jury, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  not  say  that  is  absolutely  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  inquire  of  you 
whether  that  is  proper,  to  ask  the  witness  to  disclose  what  he  testified 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  took  the  position,  it  was  not  proper,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  the  committee  ruled  it  was  proper  upon  the  hearing  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  the  ruling,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state, 
that  the  witness  himself  might  testify.  This  witness  is  in  a  different 
position  from  any  other  witness.  I  attempted  to  show  by  somebody 
who  was  not  indicted.  This  man  was  indicted  for  what  he  said  before 
the  0rand  jury. 

"NS.  Austrian.  It  really  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
man  who  is  testifying  is  indicted  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  spend  any  time  on  that.  Let  the  wit- 
ness answer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  not  testify  with  reference  to  a  conversa- 
tion you  had  with  Shephard  in  the  bathroom  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Did  I  testify? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  not  testify  that  conversation  you  had 
with  Shephard  in  the  bathroom  was  with  reference  to  a  proposed 
banquet  for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  I  do  not  think  I  testified  that  was  the  subject  in  the 
bathroom,  because  that  was  the  subject  there  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  talk  you  had  with  Shep- 
hard in  the  bathroom  concerned  the  banquet  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  might  have;  I  won't  say  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  not  say  you  had  not  seen  Shephard  with 
a  woman  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  had  no  discussion  with  him 
with  reference  to  being  with  a  woman  or  dining  with  a  woman  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  when  you  went  down  to  St.  Louis, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  had  intended  to  got 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  what  his  intentions  were.  He  may 
have  intended  to  go. 

Mr.  Austrian.  T^en  you  got  down  to  St.  Louis,  did  you  not  tell 
the  southern  Illinois  members  that  the  reason  you  came  was  because 
Browne  was  sick  and  could  not  go? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  made  no  reference,  did  you,  to  the  fact  that 
Browne  had  been  unable  to  go  because  he  was  sick? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  may  have  mentioned  he  had  been  sick. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  hand  Link  a 
package  on  that  15th  day  of  July,  1909? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  Link  testified  you  did,  Link  testified  to  a  false- 
hood, did  he? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Austrian,  that  is  exactly 
proper?     He  says  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  think  it  very  proper,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  show  by  this  witness  that  the  other 
witness  falsified? 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  he  testified  to  that  fact,  that  he  committed  a 
perjury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  asking  him  to  give  an  opinion  that  the  other 
man  swore  to  a  lie  or  committed  perjury.    I  suomit  it  is  not  proper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  question  for  the  committee?  The 
other  man  testified  to  certain  things,  if  you  please,  and  this  man  testi- 
fies they  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  proper  at  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  me  put  it  this  way :  If  Mr.  Link  testified  that 
in  the  Southern  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  day  of  July,  1909, 
you  handed  him  a  package  containing  $900,  was  that  statement  cor- 
rect or  incorrect  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  might  use  that  as  Mr.  Wayman  did — and  be  chari- 
table to  him. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  ask  you  whether  that  was  correct  or  incorrect? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  I  can  only  answer  in  one  way,  and  that  is  that  if  I 
went  through  what  Link  went  through  probably  I  would  have  said  a 
thousand  or  any  other  sum. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  would?  You  got  the  third  degree,  too,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  quite ;  no.    I  was  there 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  asking  whether  or  not  that  statement  was  cor- 
rect or  incorrect? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say  I  can  not  answer  yes  or  no. 
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Senator  Hetbubk.  I  would  like  the  witness  to  finish  the  answer  to 
that  question.  You  were  interrupted  in  your  answer,  I  thought.  I 
would  like  to  hear  that  answer.    You  said  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  the  grand  jury? 

Senator  Heyburn.  No:  at  the  third  degree. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  not  there  when  he  got  the  full.  I  was  there 
when  part  of  it  was  going  on.  I  saw  him  sitting  on  a  bench  in  an 
anteroom,  while  the  grand  jury  was  in  the  other  room,  and  this  was 
the  anteroom,  and  Shephard  was  on  a  bench  on  one  end  and  Link 
on  the  other,  and  Beckemeyer  in  another  room,  standing  in  the  en- 
trance of  another  room,  and  I  stepped  up  to  shake  hands  with  Jjink, 
when  an  officer  of  Mr.  Wyman's,  I  presume,  stopped  me  and  said, 
"  You  can't  talk  to  this  gentleman  here."  I  said,  "  I  haven't  said 
anything  out  of  the  way ;  I  was  just  going  to  shake  hands."  He  said, 
"  You  just  sit  down  here  and  don't  pay  any  attention  to  this  man." 
At  that  time  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Meyer,  supposed  to  be  the  attorney 
for  Mr.  Shephard,  and  told  him.  I  said,  "  There  is  Link  and  Shep- 
hard sitting  on  a  bench  over  there  and,"  I  said,  "Link's  eyes  are 
sticking  out  of  his  head,  and  Shephard  is  iust  twisted  up  like  a  jack- 
knife."  It  was  through  me  telling  him  that  they  finally  got  Shep- 
hard the  next  afternoon. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all  the  third  degree  you  know  about,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  enough,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Two  men  sitting  on  a  bench;  that  was  the  third 
degree? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  part  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  any  third  de- 
gree, of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  do  vou  mean?        - 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  any  third  de- 
gree of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  only  what  these  men  said. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Let  us  see  what  experience  you  have  had.  You 
were  called  before  the  grand  jury,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  testified? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  After  you  testified  you  waited  a  few  minutes  and 
then  left  the  building,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. . 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  all  the  third  degree  you  had,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  White  testified  that  in  that  room  on  that  oc- 
casion on  the  same  day  you  handed  him  a  package  containing  $900, 
was  that  statement  correct  or  incorrect? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Coming  from  White,  I  do  not  know  what  you  miglit 
expect. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  know  whether  the  statement  is  correct  or 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  it  is  not  correct.  I  did  not  ^ve  him  any 
money ;  of  course,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  Beckemeyer  testified  that  on  that  same  occasion 
you  handed  him  $900  in  a  package,  was  that  statement  correct  or 
'  incorrect  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  incorrect,  but  on  the  same  order  as  Link's. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Clark  was  there,  too,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  met  Clark  while  this  matter  was  being  inves- 
tigated at  Springfield,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WiLfiON.  By  accident. 

Mr.  Austrian.  About  the  28th  of  April,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  was  earlier  than 
that.    It  was  in  that  week. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  was  in  that  week? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  Beckemeyer,  who  was  in  that  room,  you  also 
met  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  On  the  same  day? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  At  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No^  sir;  not  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Was  it  not  the  same  day? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Was  it  not  just  as  Clark  was  leaving  that  Becke- 
meyer came  in? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Within  what  period  of  time  was  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  Clark  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  at  the  next  table.  He  turned  around  and  saw  me 
and  said  something  to  me,  and  said,  "  I  thought  I  knew  that  voice," 
and  he  stepped  over  and  I  shook  hands  with  nim.  Then  later  on  in 
the  day  I  met  Beckemeyer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  know  Beckemeyer  was  going  to  be  there? 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  were  surprised  when  you  saw  him,  were  you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  Beckemeyer  and  you  have  any  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  incidents  of  July  15,  1909,  which  occurred  in  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  not  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Austrian.  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  He  said  that  some  men  named  Tiemey  and 
White  were  down  to  his  town  to  see  him^  and  White  accused  him  of 
receiving  money  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  said  to  him,  "  Did 
jou  get  any  money  ?  "  He  said,  "  No,  I  did  not  get  any  money,  and 
anybody  that  says  so  is  a  G d liar." 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  know  whether  he  got  any  money  or  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  do  I  know? 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  was  supposed  to  have  said  you  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  didn't  get  any  money  from  me,  and  that  is  the 
answer  he  gave  me. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  and  Beckemeyer  discuss  anything  with 
reference  to  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis  having  been  had  on  the  banquet 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  that  day? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  Nothing  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  and  Beckemeyer  discuss  the  subject  of 
writing  letters  with  reference  to  the  banquet! 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Nothing  at  all? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  write  any  letters  to  Link  and  Beckemeyer 
with  reference  to  a  banquet  for  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Were  they  dated  the  26th  of  June,  1909  ? 
.  Mr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that  unless  I  saw  the  letters. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Were  those  letters  written  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  They  were,  if  they  were  so  dated. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  and  Beckemeyer  had  no  discussion  on  the 
subject  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  Mr.  Beckemeyer  testified  that  you  and  he  upon 
that  occasion  discussed  the  meeting  of  July  15,  1909,  and  that  the 
subject  was  this  alleged  banquet  for  Lee  O'l^eill  Browne,  and  that  he 
talked  with  you  and  you  talked  with  him  about  writing  a  letter  and 
sending  it  to  the  southern  Illinois  members,  fixing  a  meeting  place 
at  St.  Louis  to  discuss  the  banquet,  he  testified  to  something  that  was 
not  correct,  did  he? 

Mr.  WnjBON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  if  Link  testified  to  the  same  thing  he  testified 
to  something  that  was  not  correct? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Link  did  not  so  testify. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  judge  of  that. 
^  Mr.  Hanecy.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  assume  in  his  ques- 
tions that  some  witness  testified  to  something  that  he  did  not  testify. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  the  testimony,  and  it  is  all 
being  taken  down. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  only  question,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
it,  is  that  it  misleads  ana  misstates  the  facts  to  the  witness  on  which 
he  asks  the  witness  to  predicate  an  answer  to  his  question.  Under  all 
rules  of  law  it  is  not  proper  or  competent. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  did  you  and  Clark  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  investigation  that  I  have  referred  to  when  you  met  him  in 
Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  so.     I  think  he  brought  it  up  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  Mr.  Clark  tell  you  where  he  was  bound  for 
or  what  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  he  did.  He  told  me  he  was  there  in  regard  to 
some  furniture. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  out  to  see  Morris? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  were  there  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  going  to  Peoria. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  From  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  go  to  Peoria  from  Chicago  by  way  of  Spring- 
field, do  you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  always,  but  at  this  time  I  wanted  to  go  that  way. 
I  had  some  business  at  Springfield,  something  in  regard  to  a  charter 
or  something  I  wanted  over  there,  and  to  see  some  member  of  the — 
I  think  Weston,  of  the  secretary's  of  state's  office.    Then  I  went 

Mr.  Austrian  (interrupting).  Is  it  not  a  fact 

Mr.  Wilson  (interrupting).  Let  me  explain.  I  can  not  answer 
some  of  your  questions  without  explanation.  I  left  Chicago  on  the 
6,30  train.  I  could  leave  for  Peoria  in  the  morning,  then,  by  stopping 
all  night  at  Springfield,  or  I  would  have  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  leave  on  tne  8  o'clock  train.  If  I  did  not  do  that,  I  could  not 
get  another  train  until  1.25.  That  would  put  me  down  to  Peoria  at 
probably  5  or  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  could  leave  on  a  train  from  Chicago  at  6 
o'clock  and  get  to  Peoria  at  11? 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  night? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  want  to  stajr  at  Peoria. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  could  leave  Chicago  at  noon  and  get  to  Peoria 
at  5  o'clock,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  you  can  not  leave  at  noon.  You  have  to  leave 
at  1.25. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  meant  around  noon.  You  could  leave  at  1.25  and 
got  there  at  a  little  after  6  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you  remember  now  that  you  can  take  a  1.25 
train  from  Chicago  to  Peoria? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  do  not  know  what  time  you  can  take  a  train 
from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  though  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  will  tell  you 
^vhy  I  know,  if  you  want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  material,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  letters  which  I  show  you  purport 
to  be  dated  June  20,  1909.  The  first  one  I  show  you  is  addressed 
"Hon.  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  Carlisle,  111."    Is  that  your  signature? 

ifr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  the  letter  that  refers  to  "  Doc  "  Allison,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  say  "  Doc  "  Allen  was  speaking  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  banquet? 

Mr.  Hanecy.   1  ou  mean  "  Doc  "  Allison? 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  said  Allison. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  Allen. 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  I  did  not;  I  said  Allison. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  right. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  that  time  that  you  talked  with  "  Doc  " 
Allison  about  that  banquet  was  about  the  4th  of  June,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  W11.SON.  About  when? 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  4th  of  June. 


^  I 
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Mr.  WiLaoK.  No;. it  was  later  than  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that*    It  was  some  time  in  June. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  did  not  even  report  to  "  Doc  "  Allison  tbe  re- 
sult of  the  conferences  you  had  with  the  southern  nimois  members 
at  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  grand  jury  that  you 
did  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  did  not ;  I  said  I  thought  I  called  him  up  on  the 
phone. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  your  testimony  now  ? 

Mr.  WiMON.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  if  Beckemeyer  says  that  you  and  he 
discussed  the  writing  of  that  letter  and  that  it  was  sent  to  him  and 
received  by  him  in  April  or  May  of  1910,  that  statement  is  incor- 
rect, too,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  it  was  sent  on  or  about  the  day  it  bears  date? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Look  at  the  letter  I  now  hand  you  and  tell  me 
whether  or  not  that  is  your  signature. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  presume  it  is.    It  does  not  look  like  my  ^  B/'  but  I 
presume  it  is.    I  have  some  idea  that  may  be. 
^  Mr.  Austrian.  Looking  at  the  signature,  you  believe  it  is  not  your 
si^ature  ? 

T\Ir.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that.    I  say  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  does  not  look  like  your  si^ature,  does  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  "  B  "  does  not  look  like  mine. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  would  recognize  your  own  signature,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  It  may  be  possible  I  had  somebody  write  this  for  me. 

Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  not  his  signature;  it  is  merely  "Bob.*' 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  his  signature  just  as  mudi  as  if  it  was  ^  Robert 
E.  Wilson." 

Mr.  WusoN.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  just  as  much  his  signature  as  if  he  signed  with 
a  cross  mark. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  may  have  had  somebody  write  this  letter  and  sign 
it  without  my  signing  iU 

Mr.  Austrian.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  you  did  have  some* 
body  write  the  letter  and  did  have  somebody  sign  ^'  Bob "  for  you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  may  have  written  this  letter  myself.  I  have  a  type- 
writer. I  may  have  had  somebody  write  it  for  me.  If  it  were  in 
ink  I  could  teU  if  it  was  my  wiritin^. 

Mr.  AuBTioAK.  Win  you  give  me  subcoimnittee  the  best  under- 
standing you  have  with  re/erenoe  to  that  letter,  whetiier  or  not  yaa 
wrote  i^and  whether  or  not  you  signed  it 

Mr.  WniEMm.  As  to  that,  I  ooulcTnot  say  that  I  wrote  it  nor  eould 
not  say  that — ^I  no  doubt  had  somebody  write,  it 

lb*.  AusnoAK.  What  makes  you  l>elieve  that  you  no  doubt  had 
somebody  write  it  ? 
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Senator  Gamble.  Is  that  your  letter?  Did  you  dictate  and  did  you 
sign  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  no  doubt  did ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  signature  attached  to  it! 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  of  those  is  signed  ^'  Robert  E."  and  the  other  is 
si^ed  ^^  Bob."  It  is  natural,  I  think,  with  Link.  This  letter  is  to 
Link,  ''Dear  Mike,"  and  the  chances  are  I  may  have  signed  it 
"  Bob,"  because  he  calls  me  "  Bob."  It  may  be  possible  in  that  way. 
I  can  not  say  I  sat  down  and  wrote  these  letters  myself,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  I  had  somebody  write  them.  * 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  if  you  did  not  write  them  yourself,  who  did 
write  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that* 

Mr.  Austrian.  Was  it  Browne's  secretary! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Sometimes  he  writes  for  me. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  If  he  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the  letter, 
what  is  the  occasion  for  going  any  further  into  it? 

Mr.  Austrian.  Was  this  letter  sent  to  Mike  Link  on  or  about  the 
day  it  bears  date? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Was  one  of  these  sent  to  Mike  Link? 

Mr.  Austrian.  No;  the  one  that  purports  to  be  addressed  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  sent  on  or  about  the  26th  of  June,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  not  in  1910? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  not  after  your  talk  with  Beckemeyer  in 
Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  At  the  time  you  had  this  discussion  with  dark, 
what  did  you  say  in  response  to  his  telling  you  that  there  was  an 
investigation  being  had? 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  said 

Mr.  Austrian  (interrupting).  And  what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Tiemey  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  Tiemey  and  White  were  there^  and 
he  went  over  some  talk,  as  I  understood,  in  regard  to  their  receiving 
money  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  and  also  from  me,  and  he  said 
something  about  it,  and  I  said,  ^' There  is  nothing  to  it;  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  thing  to  it." 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  what  he  said  and  what  you  said! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Something  like  that 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  md  you  tell  Beckemeyer  when  you  had  a 
meeting  with  him  and  discussion  of  this  subject  at  Springfield? 

iSx.  WiUK>N.  I  told  him  about  the  same  thing.  I  said  that,  so  £ar 
as  I  knew,  there  was  not  anvthing  to  it   ^ 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  did  you  tell  Clark  when  you  met  him  in 
Chicago  the  Sunday  preceding  that  interview  at  Springfield  ? 

Afr.  Wilson.  What  Sunday  1 

Mr.  AusixAN.  Shephard,  I  mean.  You  met  Shephard  in  Chi- 
cago,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Austrian.  The  Sunday  preceding  your  meeting  with  Clark 
and  Beckemeyer  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  WnjsoN.  No.,  sir ;  I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  Sunday  did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say  what  date  it  was. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  was  on  or  about  that  time,  wasn't  it! 
^  Mr.  Wilson.  Just  a  minute..    I  can  not  think  just  of  those  dates 
right  off.    This  was  some  time  ago.    I  inet  Mr.  Clark 

Mr.  Austrian  (interrupting).  You  mean  Mr.  Shephard? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  You  mentioned  Clark,  and  that  is  how  I  got  twisted. 
I  met  Mr.  Shephard  one  Sunday;  the  date  I  can  not  say.  Mr.  Daw- 
son and  myself  came  down  town.  He  had  a  meeting.  There  was 
some  Democratic  meeting,  and  we  went  into  the  Briggs  House  and 
met  Shephard  in  the  lobby,  and  he  no  doubt — if  that  was  after  Tier- 
ney  had  seen  him — ^he  no  doubt  brought  up  that  subject,  but  I  can 
not  recollect  it  now. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  discussion  with 
Shephard  on  the  subject  at  all,  then,  in  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  saj  I  did  not  have. 

Mr.  •Austrian.  I  am  askmg  for  your  recollection  of  what  the  dis- 
cussion was  or  what  you  stated  to  him  and  what  he  stated  to  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  have  not.  If  it  was  after  Tiemey  had  been 
there,  there  was  no  doubt  that  subject  came  up. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Was  Browne  present  at  that  interview  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  in  the  looby  with  us. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Was  he  in  the  barroom  sitting  down  on  a  settee? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  may  have  been  in  the  barroom ;  I  do  not  know  just 
where ;  we  were  in  both  places. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Dawson,  to  whom  you  refer,  is  Tom  Dawson,  the 
lawyer? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  you  and  Shephard  and  Dawson  and  Browne 
were  there  together,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  were  there  together? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Dawson  was  not  there  with  us. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Dawson  had  left  you,  had  he? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Dawson  had  been  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  When  did  Dawson  leave? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Dawson  came  in,  and,  wherever  he  was  going  to  this 
meeting,  he  went  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Austrian.  What  discussion,  if  any,  do  you  recall  that  you  had 
with  Shephard  on  the  St.  Louis  meeting? 

Mr.  WiMON.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  probably  on  the 
same  line  as  with  the  others  that  he  brougnt  this  up,  but  outside  of 
that  I  have  not  any  recollection.  If  it  was  after  the  time  that  Tier- 
ney  saw  him,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  discussion  came  up. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  show  vou  a  letter  that  was  written 
by  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  to  Hon.  Charles  A.  White,  dated  Ottawa, 
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HI.,  July  16, 1909,  and  I  want  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  tiie 
sentence  therein  contained  reading  as  follows: 

I  was  awfully  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  be  with  you  yesterday  foreaoon 
In  St  Louis. 

Looking  at  that  letter,  I  will  ask  you  now  whether  or  not  your 
recollection  is  refreshed  as  to  whether  or  not  Browne  intended  to  go 
to  St.  Louis,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  really  know.  I  think  probably  he  did.  He 
had  some  political  stuff,  I  think 

Mr.  Austrian  (interrupting).  So  if  Browne  had  intended  to  go 
to  St.  Louis  on  that  day,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  meeting 
was  to  be  had  with  reference  to  a  banquet  for  Browne  himself? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  thi^  banquet  you  have  referred  to  was 
a  banquet  to  be  given  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Browne  I 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  by  minority  leader  I  mean  Democratic  leader! 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  of  his  faction. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  was  a  dinner  which  was  to  be  given  \p  him 
by  the  members  of  his  faction? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  They  were  to  pay  for  it,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  was  a  complimentary  dinner  to  him? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Austrian.  Would  you  not  think  it  a  little  unusual  for  Mr. 
Browne  to  attend  that  meeting  with  reference  to  a  dinner  to  be  given 
to  himself? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  stated  that  he  was  to  attend  that  meeting 
with  reference  to  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Austrian.  To  go  to  St.  Louis  to  meet  the  southern  Illinois 
members? 

Mr.  WiMON.  Whatever  political  business  he  had  or  reaacm  for 
going  there,  that  was  his.    I  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yo  do  not  know  what  reason  he  had  for  going 
there? 

Mr.  WiuBON.  No,  sir.    Possibly  politics. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  know  it  was  to  meet  the  touthem  Illinois 
members  in  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Wii^90N.  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time» 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  have  learned  it  since? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  omitted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  when  you  came 
into  the  hotel  whether  you  reeisterea — at  St.  Louis,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  dare  say  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  may  have  and  did  meet  scmie  members  down 
in  the  lobby,  did  you  not? 

ib.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  until  after  I  registered  and  until  after 
I  was  in  my  room. 

Mr.  AtrsntiAN.  Was  it  not  a  little  unusual  for  you  to  take  a  room 
in  the  hotel  and  register  if  you  intended  to  leave  so  shortly  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  oo  not  know.  A  man  that  is  goinff  to  stay  for  din- 
ner, or  anything,  usually  registers.    I  suppose  I  womd,  of  course. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  did  stay  for  dinner,  did  you? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  occupied  this  room  for  a  few  hours,  did  you  I 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  And  prior  to  going  to  the  room  you  met  some  mem- 
bers whom  you  had  gpne  to  meet  down  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  met  Beckemeyer  as  you 
were  coming  into  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Or  any  other  southern  Illinois  members? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  remember  meeting  any  of  them  until  after 
I  was  in  my  room. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then  you  went  down  in  the  lobby  and  met  some  of 
them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  may  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  nob  go  upstairs  with  some  of  the  southern 
Illinois  members? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  That  might  happen.  A 
man  can  not  remember  all  those  things,  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  know  that,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  know  that.  Will  you 
tell  the  subcommittee,  if  you  please,  which  one  of  the  southern  Illinois 
members  first  came  into  your  room  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  best  of  my  recollection  is  it  was  Beckemeyer. 

Mr.  Austrian.  He  stayed  for  some  time,  did  he? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  the  subject  of  Lee  O'Neills 
banquet? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  dare  say  I  did,  and  probably  other  things. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  was  the  next  man  who  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  not  recollect.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  a  chance 
guess. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  do  not  want  any  guesses. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yo  do  not  know? 

Mr.  WnsoN.  I  think  probably  it  was — ^I  was  going  to  say  Shep- 
hard;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Who  was  the  next  man  who  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  came  in  next  singly  or 
together. 

Mr.  AusnaAN.  White  came  in,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.    Yes. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  expected  to  meet  White  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  caused  him  to  be  notified  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Beckemeyer — I  say  that ;  yes.  Probably  when  I  sent 
word  to  the  southern  members — ^he  was  one  of  those  southern  mem- 
bers, but  he  told  me  that  Beckemeyer  met  him  on  the  street  and  told 
him  I  was  in  town. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  never  sent,  or  caused  to  be  sent,  a  telegram 
to  White  reading  as  follows : 

Meet  me  to-morrow  forenoon  without  fall  at  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Give 
me  answer  at  once,  care  of  Briggs  Hotel,  Chicago. 

BoBBBT  E.  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  said  a  while  ago  I  may  have  ^ven  somebody 
authority  to  send  this,  but  at  the  time  when  I  saw  wat  telegram  it 
was  so  near  my  handwriting  that  I  supposed  somebody  had  written 
that  signature  to  look  as  though  I  had  absolutely  sent  that 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  now  tell  the  conmiittee  you  may  have  given 
some  one  authority  to  send  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  I  went  down  to  the  telegraph  office  and  tried  to 
get  the  original  of  this  telegram. 

Mr.  AtrsTBiAN.  It  was  not  very  material,  was  itt 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  to  me. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  expected  White  to  be  notified,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  tnow  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Did  you  not  es^pect  to  meet  White,  one  of  the  south* 
ern  Illinois  members,  at  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say  about  that,  I  do  not  know  that  I  expected  to 
meet  White.  I  may  have  had  some  one  send  those  tel^rams  to  the 
southern  members,  and  White,  being  one  of  those  southern  members, 
received  one. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  if  you  did  not  get  replies  from  the 
southern  Illinois  members,  how  do  you  know  that  any  of  them  were 
going  to  meet  you  at  St  Louis? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  I  sent  word  to  you  in  some  way  I  would  think  you 
would  be  there.    Would  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  reply  ? 

Mr.  Austrian.  If  I  was  going  to  bravel  a  thousand  or  500  miles, 
yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  many  miles  it  is  from  where  they  live? 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  know  better  than  I  do ;  you  are  more  familiar 
with  the  trains. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  only  264  miles  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Austrian.  It  is  an  all-night  journey  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is,  on  a  slow  train. 

Mr.  Austrian.  The  only  train  you  can  take  leaves  at  night 

The  Chairman.  Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  any  reply  from 
any  of  them? 

Sir.  Wilson.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  whether  you  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you? 

Mp.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Then,  when  Shephard  came  in  the  room,  did  you 
expect  to  see  him  in  St.  Louis? 
•  ifr.  WiusoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  know  what  Shephard  testified  with  reference 
to  meeting  you  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  knew  Shephard  was  to  be 
there.    He  met  somebody  on  the  street.    He  was  there  on  some  buai- 


Mr.  Austrian  (interrupting).  He  was  there  to  get  some  packing 
for  an  automobile? 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
Mr.  Austrian.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that? 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 
Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  alL 
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Examination  by  Mr.  Hanect: 

Mr.  Hanegt.  Mr.  Wilson,  did  you  ever  pay  White,  Link,  Becke- 
meyer,  Holtslaw,  or  any  other  member  of  tne  general  assembly,  any 
mon^  or  anything  of  value,  at  any  time,  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer 
for  tfnited  States  Senator! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  ever  pay  anybody  any  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value,  at  any  time,  because  uiey  or  anybody  else  had  voted 
for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator! 

Mr.  WiMON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austrian.  I  desire  to  ask  just  one  question  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mr.  Wilson,  if  Mr.  Shephard  testified  ^  He  (refer- 
ring to  you)  took  me  in  there  (referriujg  to  the  bathroom)  and  asked 
me  a  question — I  will  tell  you  the  question,  if  you  want  to  know  what 
it  is.  He  asked  me  who  the  lady  was  he  saw  me  with  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  in  Springfield."  .  If  he  testified  as  I  have  just  read, 
was  that  testimony  correct  or  incorrect! 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  may  have  been  correct,  but  I  can  not  recollect  As 
I  say,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  material  at  all,  and  I  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  it 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Were  jon  not  asked  before  the  crand  jury  with 
reference  to  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  Shephard  in  the  bath 
room,  and  did  you  not  testify  as  follows : 

I  really  can  not  recollect,  but  it  was  something  in  regard  to  the  call  for  thi« 
banquet 

Did  you  not  so  testi^  ! 

Mr.  WiLflON.  I  may  nave. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanzgt.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Examination  by  Senator  Frazier: 

Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Wilson,  what  time  did  you  say  it  was  that 
you  left  Chicago,  about  the  time  that  the  subcommittee  met  there  for 
the  purpose  of  beginning  this  investigation! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Some  time  after  the  primaries,  about — ^I  can  not  just 
say  as  to  the  number  of  days,  but  it  was — I  think  it  was  about  a  week 
after  the  primaries. 

Senator  Frazier.  On  what  date  were  the  primaries  held  ! 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  16th  of  September. 

Senator  Frazier.  Where  did  you  go  then,  when  you  left  Chicago! 

"Mr.  Wilson.  I  took  the  train  and  went  to  Detroit,  where  I  stayed 
for  two  days.  You  may  ask  me— I  might  start  out  in  this  way:  I 
had  been  to  Doctor  Snyder,  of  Milwaukee,  for  a  month  before  the 
primaries,  up  to  the  1st  of  September,  and  during  that  time  I  would 
receive  telepnones  and  messages  and  pneople  would  come  up  to  see  me, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  I  virtuafly  did  not  get  the  rest  that  I  should  have 
gotten  under  the  treatment.  You  know  how  you  will  be  disturbed. 
So  I  was  going  back  again  to  be  treated  afterwards.  He  told  me  to 
come  back.  But  he  had  gone  to  Europe  in  the  meantime.  He  left 
some  timie  in  September,  probably;  I  mink  he  left  the  l7th  or  18th 
of  September.    Consequently  I  could  not  go  there,  so  I  was  going  to 
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go  to  Mount  Clemens,  thinking  probably  the  water  and  everything 
would  help  me  out.  My  nerves  were  all  shattered  to  pieces.  I  had 
l^ne  through  a  campaign  of  two  weeks  and  the  primaries  were  com- 
ing on  over  there  where  I  had  been  tied  up  for  a  month,  and  my 
nerves  were  wrecked.    In  fact 

Senator  Frazier  (interposing).  I  am  not  so  mudi  interested  in 
your  nerves  as  I  am  in  where  you  were.    Just  tell  us  that 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  there  and  he  asked  me  where 
I  was  going.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Mount  Clemens.  He  said, 
"  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  go  there,  because  you  can  not  get  any 
rest  there.  There  are  more  people  there  than  you  will  meet  around 
your  own  home  in  Chicago.*^  He  said,  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  trip, 
and  you  can  find  some  quiet  places  there.  I  am  going  on  a  wajrs, 
but  you  can  get  some  place  where  you  can  rest."  So  I  took  a  trip 
with  him.  The  first  place  I  stopped  at  was  St  Thomas.  He  went 
on  then ;  I  went  on  then  to  Toronto.  He  went  on  to  Montreal,  and  I 
met  him  then  coming  back,  and  he  stopped  at  Toronto  for  a  day. 
He  came  in  Saturday  night  and  he  lert  on  Monday  night  I  had 
been  taking  treatment  with  the  medicines  I  had.  Mv  eyes  and 
health  were  getting  along  much  better  j  in  fact,  I  gainea  12  pounds 
while  I  had  been  there.  So  I  stayed,  with  the  exception  that  I  made 
a  trip  by  boat  over  to  Niagara  Falls.  Outside  of  that  I  stayed 
there,  and  came  back  the  day  before  the  last  primaries. 

Senator  Frazeer.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  WiiiSON.  Really — I  think  that  was  the 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  mean  the  election? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  mean  the  registration,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  last  registration  day.  That  was  two  weeks  be- 
fore election. 

Senator  Frazier.  Can  you  give  the  date?  Would  you  not  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  was  the  17th  of  October. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  16th  of  September. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  last  day  of  registration  was  either  the  16th  or 
17th  of  October. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  was  the  17th  of  October. 

Senator  Frazier.  You  went  to  Detroit  and  from  there  to  Toronto, 
Canada? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  And  remained  there  or  thereabouts  until  you  re- 
turned to  Chicago  about  the  17th  of  October? 

Mr.  WiuBON.  Yes,  sir.    Then  I  called  up  my 

Senator  Frazier  (interposing).  Before  you  left  Chicago,  had  you 
seen  any  notice  in  the  newspapers  or  otherwise  that  this  subcommit- 
tee was  goin^  to  meet  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
investigation? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  I  had  known  they  were  ^ing  to  meet  early^ 
but  I  had  not  known  at  that  time  about  what  tmie  tJiey  were  going 
to  meet. 

Senator  Frazier.  You  had  no  information  whatever  then  that  this 
committee  was  going  to  meet  in  Chicago  at  the  time  it  did  meet,  or 
about  that  time  ? 

Mr,  Wilson.  No;  not  around  that  time. 
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Senator  Fbazieh.  Did  you  leave  any  information  with  your  people 
or  your  family  or  with  your  business  associates  as  to  where  you  were 
going  or  where  you  coufd  be  reached? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  I  did  not:  because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  going 
away  and  they  do  not  pay  mucn  attention  to  me.  If  I  go  out,  I  come 
back,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Senator  Frazier.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  inform  anyone 
in  Chicago  as  to  where  you  could  be  reached? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  I  did  not;  because  I  felt  I  needed  the  rest  and 
it  would  be  much  better  I  should  go  some  place,  as  I  say,  so  I 
would  not  be  troubled  or  disturbed,  as  I  was.  I  have  just  come  back 
from  Milwaukee  now.    I  was  there  until  last  Saturday  night.  ^ 

Senator  Frazier.  During  your  absence,  did  you  learn  this  com- 
mittee was  in  session  in  Chicago  at  all? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  Did  you  see  the  Chicago  papers  ? 

Mr.  WiMON.  No,  sir.    I  have  not  read  a  paper  for  six  weeks. 

Senator  Frazier.  Did  you  get  any  letter  or  any  information  from 
anybocfy^that  this  committee  was  hearing  proof  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wilson,  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  absence,  then,  during  this  time,  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  service  of  a  subpoena? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Absolutely;  no,  sir. 

TTie  Chairman.  And  not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  testifying 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  because  I  felt  that  nobody  was  asking  me 
to  testify.  Nobody  had  accused  me  of  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  election  of  Lorimer.  They  had  not  asked  me,  even  m  the  grand 
jury. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  Mr.  Stenographer,  you  would  repeat  the 
questions  that  were  asked  the  witness  oy  Mr.  Hanecy  with  reference 
to  the  payment  of  money. 

The  Stenographer  (reading) : 

Mr.  Hanbot.  Mr.  WU0O11,  did  you  ever  pay  White,  Link,  Beckemeyer,  Holts- 
law,  or  any  other  member  of  the  general  assembly  any  money  or  anything  of 
▼alue  at  any  time  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  WnsoN.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  ever  pay  anybody  any  money  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  at  any  time  because  they  or  anybody  else  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  now  ? 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  renominated  at  a  direct  primary? 

Mr.  W1L8ON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  your  district? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiMON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  15th  of  September? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  reelected  on  the  8th  of  November! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  For  two  years  more ;  the  session  that  will  oommenot 
next  January? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chaihman.  Is  there  anything  else  of  this  witness! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Y^Mr.  Chairman. 

Where  is  Mount  Clemens  with  reference  to  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  .20  miles  or  so,  I  understand,  from  Detrmt  by 
trolley. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Did  you  go  away  or  stay  awajr  from  Chicago  because 
of  the  sitting,  or  the  prospectiye  sitting,  of  this  honorable  coomiittee 
in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  he  did  not  go  away  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  covered  his  staying  away  also. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  did  you  weigh  before  you  had  this  trouble 
with  your  eyes? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  beginning  I  weighed  200  pounds  before  all 
this  trouble  came  about. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  did  you  lose  during  the  timet 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  lost  30  pounds. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  *  At  what  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  really  material? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  anything  was  material  except  the 
q^uestion  of  whether  he  paid  any  money  or  not,  but  it  does  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  that  this  honorable  committee  seemed  to  think 
was  quite  important  in  the  light  that  he  had  at  that  time — ^that  is,  the 
actual  condition  of  this  witness^  health  when  this  honorable  commit- 
tee sat  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  he  did  not  absent  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  avoiding  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show,  in  addition  to  that,  that  he  lost  SO 
pounds. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  in  the  meantime,  while  he  was  away,  he 
gained  12  pounds? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes:  he  gained  12  pounds  by  the  treatment  he  took. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  committee  nas  its  own  opinion  individually 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  service  of  a  subpoena  upon 
him.  Of  course  the  witness  now  has  given  his  explanation,  and  taat 
is  for  the  committee  to  determine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  might  be  an  element  that  would  be  of 
more  or  less  importance  in^  determining  that  question. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  this  statement  regarding  the  witness's 
weight  might  very  properly  be  omitted  from  the  record  when 
transcribed. 

Mr.  Austrian.  Mount  Clemens  is  only  20  miles  from  Detroit^  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  say  it  is  that.    I  do  not  know  just  exactly. 

Mr.  Austrian.  About  20  or  80  miles. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  that.    It  is  reached  by  street  car. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  did  not  go  over  to  Mount  Clemens? 

Mr.  WiiiSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  You  went  to  St.  Thomas,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  AnsTBiAK.  That  is  in  Canada! 

Mr.  WiMON.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Attbtbian.  And  you  remained  there! 

Mr.  WiMOK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  AnsTBiAK.  Or  in  or  about  Toronto  or  St.  Thomas,  except  the 
one  trip  yon  took  by  boat  ? 

Mr.  WmaoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  was  reelected  too,  was  he  not! 

Mr.  WiMON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AnsTKiAN.  By  direct  primary  I 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austrian.  John  Broderick  was  reelected  too,  was  he  not! 

Mr.  WiiiBOK.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  AnsTBiAN.  You  know  he  was,  do  yon  not! 
.  Mr.  WmaoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Holtslaw  holds  over ! 

Mr.  Austrian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  was  told  not  to  resign,  although  he  sent  his 
resignation  to  the  wrong  party  ? 

Mr.  AusTBiAN.  That  is  probably  because  the  same  stamp  of  man 
would  have  been  reelected  otherwise. 

The  Chaibkan.  Have  you  anything  further  to  produce!  Have 
you  any  further  witness  ? 

Mr.  Hanbot.  No.  sir. 

The  Chaiskan.  Have  you  any  further  witnesses! 

Mr.  AnsTBiAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  ask  this :  In  my  brief  I  find  on  page  187  the 
printer  has  made  a  mistake  at  the  bott(»n  of  the  page  in  printing 
^  7,600  "  instead  of  "  75,000."  On  the  first  line  of  the  second  para- 
graph, on  the  same  page,  is  printed  the  word  ^ these"  instead  of 
"three."   As  printed  it  reads : 

He  testified  he  violated  these  poial  statutes  of  minols  for  $1,000,  perjury, 
bribery,  and  malfeasance  in  office. 

It  should  read  as  follows : 

He  testified  he  violated  three  poial  statutes  of  Illinois  for  $1,000,  perjury, 
bribery,  and  malfeasance  in  office. 

Senator  Frazieb.  You  do  not  need  any  assistance  from  the  com- 
mittee to  correct  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  only  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Senator  Frazier 
that  probably  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  and  the  fact 
is  that  it  should  be  nrinted  "  75,000  "  instead  of  "  7,600." 

The  Chairman,  xou  may  make  in  writing  such  corrections  as 
you  want  to  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thought  if  I  called  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
committee  to  it,  it  would  be  better. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like'  to  state  to 
this  honorable  committee.  I  desire  to  cite  the  honorable  committee 
to  the  case  of  People  v.  E yans,  in  the  Fortieth  New  York,  in  support 
of  one  of  the  propositions  in  my  brief  and  in  reply  to  one  of  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side;  that  is  the  proposition  that  a  wit- 
ness who  has  committed  perjury  is  not  a  credible  witness^  and  no  con- 
viction can  be  had  upon  and  no  credit  given  to  that  witness's  testi- 
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mony.  The  reply  of  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  is  that  that  is 
not  the  fact,  unless  there  has  been  a  conviction  of  the  infamous 
offense — ^that  there  must  be  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  record  finding 
him  infamous.  But  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  in  the  Fortieth 
New  York  Reports,  has  hdd  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  if  you  have  any  additions  to  your  brief, 
you  should  make  a  statement  of  it  and  submit  it  to  couiiusei  on  the 
other  side,  and  if  he  has  any  reply,  let  him  make  reply. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  It  is  the  case  of  People  v.  Evans,  Fortieth  New  York, 
page  1.    I  have  a  copy  of  tiie  opinion  of  the  coiirt. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  is  available  to  all  of  us. 

Senator  Gamblb.  What  is  the  pa^  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Hakeoy.  Pa^  1.  I  have  had  copies  made  whidi  I  will  hand 
to  the  members  of  mis  honorable  committee. 

Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  not  the  proposition  counsel  advanced  at 
all.  The  proposition  advanced  is  that  they  were  not  competent  wit- 
nesses. Tne  fact  they  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  committing 
perjury  goes  to  the  weight  of  their  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  see  this  case,  and  if  you  have  any  an- 
swer to  make  to  it  you  can  do  so  and  hand  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Austrian.  May  I  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  I  should 
like  to  make,  if  it  is  not  out  of  order,  a  formal  request,  if  that  is  in 
order,  to  present  this  case  orally  to  the  whole  committee.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  the  proper  procedure  or  not,  but  I  &|>oke  to  the 
chairman  about  it  before  the  convening  of  the  suba)mmittee  and  I 
stated  if  it  was  not  out  of  order  I  should  like  to  make  that  request. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  right  to  make  the  request  and  it  will  be 
tak^i  into  consideraticxi  by  the  subcommittee.  The  subcommittee 
will  now  go  into  executive  session  and  others  than  members  of  the 
committee  will  retire. 

(Thereupon,  at  8.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  went  into 
executive  session.) 
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Alschuler,  George  W.,  member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  house,  real 

estate,  insurance,  and  loans,  Aurora,  ill. ,  testimony  of 470 

Am  friendly  with  Col.  Copely,  a  Republican 476 

As  to  Democrats  I  had  talked  with  m  regard  to  Senatorship 482 

As  to  length  of  roll  call  day  Lorimer  elected 481 

As  to  where  Browne  was  during  the  session  when  Ix)rimer  was  elected .  478, 479, 480 

As  to  where  I  sat  with  reference  to  Browne  and  Meyers 471 

Brother  of  Samuel  Alschuler,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1900. .      470 
Browne  and  I  had  conversed  with  reference  to  who  were  going  to  vote  for 
Lorimer.    Browne  said  he  had  enough,  he  thought,  the  night  of  the 

26th 481,482 

Copely  is  now  nominee  for  Congress  for  that  district:  he  was  at  SjHingfield 
part  of  the  session;  he  was  for  Lorimer  and  was  a  dose  friend  of  Governor 

Deneen 477 

Don't  think  I  told  Browne  of  any  Democrats  I  had  got  to  vote  for  Lorimer.  481, 482 
Do  not  remember  whom  I  talked  to  that  morning  before  voting  for  Lorimer; 
never  left  my  seat;  was  right  there  and  saw  Browne 474,475 
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Durinff  ballot  for  Senator,  Browne  being  minority  leader,  eyes  would  nat- 

uraliy  be  on  him 471 

English  made  a  speech  day  of  Lorimer's  election 484 

First  knew  Meyers  last  session;  believed  him  truthful  until  this  testimony 

of  his  as  to  coming  down  to  Browne's  desk;  hedidnotcome 474 

I  mean  to  say  alter  12  o'clock,  when  vote  was  being  taken,  my  eyes  were  on 

Browne 476 

I  was  a  Browne  factionist 474 

Lorimer  had  been  voted  for  before  May  26 473,474 

McCann,  page,  did  moetof  Browne's  work 477 

McCann,  page,  was  standing  at  the  desk  of  Browne;  he  went  to  the  clerk 

and  got  some  roll  calls  and  brought  them  back  and  handed  me  one 471 

Member  of  legislature.  Democratic ,  now 470 

Most  of  mv  tiuk  with  Democrats  was  to  defeat  Hopkins , 472,473 

Never  spoke  of  Dan  Barnes  in  connection  with  the  Senator 476 

No  money  that  I  know  of  at  Springfield  for  the  election  of  Senator;  haven't 

said  there  was 475,476 

Nobody  offered  me  anything  to  vote  for  Lorimer 472 

Number  of  speeches  were  made  day  of  Lorimer  election;  Browne  spoke 

during  the  joint  session  before  his  name  was  called 483, 484 

Reasons  for  watching  Browne 479, 480 

Senator  Hopkins  ana  I  were  hostile 472 

Senator  Hopkins  lives  in  my  town 470 

Tippit  was  the  leader  of  the  minority  Action  of  the  Democratic  side;  he 
voted  for  Lorimer.  (Witness  names  Blair  and  others  as  memben  of  Tip- 
pit  Caction,  all  of  whom  voted  for  Lorimer.) 485 

Voted  for  Lonmer 471 

When  the  senatofs  came  in  some  of  the  house  vacated  their  seats,  and  there 
was  considerable  confusion  at  the  time 483 

B. 

Banquet  for  Browne  ^Beckemeyer) 402, 409 

Banquet  for  Browne  (Browne) 611,612 

Banquet  for  Browne  (Wilson) 728,735 

Barnes,  Clifford  W. : 

Affidavit  and  letter  of 3 

Prefers  not  to  appear  personally  or  b^r  attorney 15 

Was  not  prepared  to  offer  anything  in  support  of  charges,  but  requested 

Chicago  Tribune  be  permitted  to  appear  by  counsel  ( Heybum ;  Report,  15) . 

Beckemeyer.  H.  J.  C,  Democratic  member  of  house  1906  and  1908;  attomey-at- 

law,  Oarlyle,  111.,  testimony  of 224,402 

Abrahams,  Emanuel;  know  him;  Democratic  member  of  legislature;  was  at 
his  place,  think  April  30,  1910;  we  talked  about  election  of  liorimer; 
Welch,  of  Carlyle,  was  present  (details  of  conversation  with  Abrahuns) .  231, 232 
After  talk  with  Browne  I  inquired  of  other  Democrats  who  said  they  were 

going  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  several  said  they  were  not  going  to 225 

Arnold  talked  about  the  giijid  jury  indicting  me 255 

As  I  remember,  convenation  Link  and  I  had  was  beginning  of  first  trial  of 

Brownewhilewewere  waiting  as  witnesses;  Link  had  thenoeen  indicted.  249 
As  to  canversation  had  with  Officer  Keeley  when  he  took  me  out  to  dinner.  243 
As  to  conversation  with  Link,  and  my  saying  our  testimony  ought  to  fit  in 

this  case,  and  Link's  reply 248 

As  to  how  I  came  to  be  in  custody  of  an  officer;  he  lived  at  the  hotel  part  of 

the  time  in  my  home  town ;  in  Chicago  he  went  with  me  every  place 260, 261 

As  to  how  long  officer  stayed  with  me  after  I  first  appeared  oefore  grand 
jury;  reasons  why  I  went  out  of  the  State;  Mermaine,  officer  of  the  State's 
attorney's  office,  went  with  me;  he  kept  me  from  being  summoned 

•   before  the  Springfield  grand  jury 258 

As  to  list  of  names  Browne  presented  to  me  on  the  24th;  think  it  had  a 
goodly  number  of  Democrats  on;  I  said  to  Browne,  "  I've  found  that  all 
the  boys  were  going  to  vote  that  way  and  I  was  going  to  vote  with  diem; " 

as  result  of  that  I  took  this  $1,000 257 

As  to  meeting  Clark,  Wilson,  Shephard.  and  White  at  St.  Louis 403, 404, 405 

As  to  meeting  Tiemey  (Turner)  in  my  nome  town,  and  conversation  held .     405, 

406, 407, 408 
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As  to  my  testimony  at  first  trial  of  People  v.  Browne 252 

As  to  stating  to  Welch  and  Keeley  that  I  would  have  to  go  and  ask  Wayman 
what  I  said  to  the  grand  jury 245 

As  to  the  different  times  I  testified  before  the  grand  jury 242 

As  to  what  Browne  gave  me  the  $1,000  for  on  the  21st  of  June;  he  stated, 
' '  Here  is  the  Lorimer  money,  and  there  will  be  some  more  in  a  few  weeks, ' ' 
could  not  possibly  infer  an>rthing  else  $1,000  was  paid  me  in  consequence 
of  my  havmg  voted  for  Lorimer 256 

As  to  where  I  went  with  Officer  Keeley 245 

As  to  whether  I  received  $1,000  as  a  bribe 410 

As  well  as  I  remember,  had  no  talk  with  Wayman  or  Arnold  before  1  went 
into  the  grand  jury  room,  a  week  or  so  after  publication  of  story  in 
Tribune 237 

Asked  as  to  testimony  at  second  trial  of  People  v.  Browne 250 

At  the  time  Browne  gave  me  the  $1,000  he  said  there  would  be  some  more 
in  the  future;  received  a  telegram  subsequently  from  Robert  E.  Wilson, 
Democratic  member  of  house  from  Cook  County,  which  I  destroyed 
immediately,  to  meet  Wilson  in  St.  Louis 228 

At  time  1  was  subpoenaed  to  come  before  grand  jury  mv  wife  was  very  sick; 
think  there  was  one  time  they  sent  for  me  to  come  nome 252 

At  Wilson's  room  think  he  maae  statement  that  he  had  a  $500  note  that 
he  was  instructed  to  give  Shephard;  seems  to  me  he  said  Browne  told 
him  to 229 

Browne  at  no  time  or  place  before  Lorimer  was  elected  ever  told  me  that  he 
or  anybody  would  give  me  anythine  if  I  voted  for  Lorimer 234, 235 

Called  on  Gov.  Deneen  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  my  resigning  legis- 
lative office;  this  was  after  I  had  made  statement  of  receiving  $1,000  and 
$900;  he  told  me  to  ask  Wayman's  advice 409 

Cbicago  Daily  News,  think  possibly  received  a  communication  from  the 
managing  editor  of;  think  I  wrote  to  him;  sent  a  telegram  to  him  dated 
May  2,  1910 230 

Circumstances  as  to  Browne's  giving  me  the  $1,000 227, 228 

Did  not  tell  grand  jury  I  never  was  promised  money  or  never  understood 
was  to  get  money  before  1  voted  for  Lorimer;  think  about  all  I  said  was 
that  I  received  $1,000  that  was  supposed,  as  I  understood,  to  be  Lorimer 
money 239, 240 

Did  not  understand  before  $1,000  was  paid  me  that  I  was  to  be  paid  any 
sum  for  voting  for  Lorimer 259 

Did  not  vote  for  Lorimer  because  of  any  promise  from  any  source  that  I 
would  receive  anything  of  value;  was  willing  to  go  with  the  majority  of 
the  boys  any  place  at  any  time 235 

Dispatch  to  managing  editor  Chicago  Daily  News:  ''No  one  ever  talked  to 
me  about  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer  *  *  *>  Imow  nothing  of  a 
jackpot,  etc." 230 

Do  not  know  who  requested  me  to  go  to  Browne's  room;  in  my  mind  it  was 
Michael  Giblin,  Browne's  private  secretary 225 

Do  not  remember  saying  to  Browne  I  would  rather  vote  for  Lorimer  than 
any  other  Republican  I  knew,  etc.;  did  ask  him  what  Democrats  he 
knew  would  vote  for  Lorimer 233 

Do  not  remember  that  I  told  Arnold  or  Marshall  that  I  hadn't  received  any 
money  from  Browne  or  anybody  for  voting  for  Lorimer;  I  might  have 
some  time  during  the  day 247 

Do  not  think  I  mentioned  Lorimer's  name  at  my  home;  did  mention  to 
some  leading  Democrats  of  my  district  question  of  voting  for  Repub- 
lican  ' 233, 234 

Do  not  think  I  told  Wayman  that  I  never  got  anything  for  voting  for 
Lorimer 236 

Do  not  think  many  Democrats  would  have  voted  for  Deneen 233 

During  time  1  went  into  custody  about  first  week  in  May  until  after  June 
30th  my  hotel  bills  were  paid  by  the  officer  with  me;  little  incidental 
expenses  I  paid  myself 260 

First  time  I  went  before  jprand  jury  I  was  not  asked  whe^er  I  had  been 
paid  or  promised  anythm{2[  for  voting  for  Lorimer. .' 237, 238 

Gavin,  John,  had  conversation  with,  when  officer  was  with  me  (conver- 
sation with  Gavin  detailed) 249, 250, 261 

Gavin  asked  me  whether  it  was  Keeley  that  got  the  confession  out  of  me; 
I  answered,  "No";  think  possibly  I  called  Wayman  a  four  fludier 251 
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Had  no  indication  that  if  I  did  TOte  for  Lorimer  I  was  to  be  paid  anything 
of  value 235 

Had  not  voted  for  Lorimer  or  any  other  Republican  until  26th  of  May, 
when  I  voted  for  Lorimer 257 

Had  talk  with  Browne  before  I  voted  for  Lorimer  (conversation  given)* 
diflcuseed  votmg  for  anybody  to  beat  Hopkins;  number  of  us  expressed 
willingness  to  vote  for  Shurtieff,  who  was  speaker  of  the  house 232 

I  stated  at  first  Browne  trial  that  the  $1,000  1  got  was  Lorimer  mone^ 259 

I  told  Turner  that  I  never  got  any  money  for  voting  for  William  Lorimer, 
and  that  I  never  received  any  because  I  had  voted  for  him;  that  was 
not  the  truth 408 

I  voted  for  Shiu'tleff  for  speaker  of  the  house;  practically  every  Democrat 
in  house  voted  for  Shume£f  for  speaker 232 

Knew  letter  from  Wilson  was  antedated  when  I  received  it;  reasons  for 
destroying  envelope 409, 410 

Late  in  session,  when  many  votes  had  been  taken,  Democratic  members 
of  house  discussed  voting  for  some  Republican  other  than  Hopkins, 
Mason,  Fobs,  and  Webster 232, 233 

Met  Browne  at  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  June  21,  1909  (identify  signa- 
ture of  Browne  on  hotel  register) 253 

Met  Browne  in  St.  Louis  2lBt  of  June;  Browne  there  handed  me  a  roll  of 
money  which  he  said  was  |1,000;  he  said,  ''This  is  Lorimer  money '' ;  only 
other  person  there  was  Henry  Shephard 227 

Met  Micnael  Link  at  office  of  State's  attorney  a  week  prior  to  first  trial  of 
Browne  (conversation  there  given) 245, 246 

Met  State's  attorney  in  back  room  of  grand  jury  room;  Victor  Arnold, 
one  of  his  assistants,  was  with  him;  they  asked  me  there  whether  I  had 
received  anything  for  voting  for  Lorimer;  made  complete  statement 
same  I  have  made  here 236 

Met  White  in  St.  Louis  on  the  street,  think  same  day  I  was  at  Wilson's 
room 228 

Met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis,  think  15th  of  July,  at  Southern  Hotel;  Joe  Clark, 
of  Vandalia,  Democratic  member  of  house,  was  present;  as  I  left,  Luke, 
Democratic  member  of  house,  came  into  room : 228 

Names  of  principal  candidates  for  Senator 224 

Never  at  any  time  denied  before  grand  jury  ever  receiving  any  monev 239 

Officer  Keeley  took  me  across  the  street  from  the  grand  jury  room  (testi- 
mony as  to  drinking  in  saloons) 242 

Only  testified  before  grand  jury  with  reference  to  the  $1,000  once;  went 
back  afterwards  to  make  some  explanation 253 

Possibly  I  said  to  Link  that  I  did  not  think  Lorimer  put  up  a  cent  of  Uiis 
money  himself  (witness  was  recalled  to  make  this  correction) 266 

Possibly  I  talked  with  people  of  my  county  of  having  influence  in  patron- 
age, possibly  with  Shupe  or  Murray;  think  possibly  I  stated  that  is  only 
consideration  I  got  for  voting  for  Lorimer 408 

Prior  to  receipt  of  letter  from  Wilson  I  had  talk  with  him  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  ^endiilg  out  this  kind  of  a  letter;  met  Wilson  by  appointment 
in  Springfield  after  Tiemey  and  White  had  been  to  see  me 402, 403 

Prior  to  time  I  voted  for  Lorimer,  nothing  was  said  by  him  or  anybody 
else  to  me  in  reference  to  my  receiving  anything  for  votine  for  Lorimer. .      256 

Prior  to  time  I  was  talking  with  Democrats  oi  my  senatorial  district,  nobody 
offered  or  promised  to  pay  me  anything  for  voting  for  Lorimer 234 

Received  letter  from  Robert  E.  Wilson  about  first  week  in  May,  .1910  (let- 
ter dated  June  26,  1909,  marked  "Exhibit  1-R,  K.  F.  L.")  (referring  to 
banquet  for  Browne) 402, 409 

Southern  Hotel,  in  Wilaon's  room;  details  what  took  place,  including  Wil- 
son's handing  witness  $900 228, 229 

Southern  Hotel  register  of  July  15,  1909;  recognize  the  signature  of  Robert 
E.  Wilson;  that  was  day  I  received  the  $900 254 

Talk  with  Browne  in  reference  to  voting  for  Senator;  think  two  nights 
before  election 225, 234 

Testified  before  grand  jury  in  Chicago  as  to  conversation  with  Luke,  Clark, 
and  Link 229,230 

Testimony  before  grand  jury  on  first  trial  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lorimor 
vote  or  Lorimer  money 253 

The  $900  Wilson  handed  me;  how  I  disposed  of  it 228,229 
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The  $1,000  I  took  I  midentood  was  because  of  my  vote  for  Larimer 258 

Think  communication  from  Chicago  News  asked  for  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  White's  changes,  etc 231 

Think  I  denied  to  Oficer  Keeley  that  I  ever  got  any  money 243 

Third  time  I  went  before  grand  ]ury  I  asked  permission  to  go  home 254 

Time  I  testified  before  grand  jury  I  deniea  I  had  been  bribed;  those 

denials  were  untrue 409 

Voted  for  Browne  for  minority  leader 224 

Toted  for  Lorimer  May  26,  1909;  few  weeks  afterwards  met  Browne  at 
Starving  Bock  and  had  talk  with  him,  and  he  said  he  had  a  package; 
shortly  after  that  received  a  communication  from  Browne,  which  I 

destroyed;  it  was  inviting  me  to  meet  Browne  in  St.  Louis 226, 227 

Was  at  Abraham's  saloon  m  morning  before  I  went  to  State's  attorney's 

office;  met  Victor  Arnold  at  that  time 246, 247 

Was  not  in  custody  of  officer  after  the  first  trial  People  v.  Browne  was 

finished 258 

Was  subpcenaed  to  &pp6ar  before  the  grand  jury  in  Cook  County;  Guilford 
Welch  came  to  Gnioago  with  me;  conversation  with  State's  attorney 

given 235,286 

Was  taken  out  of  grand  jury  room  and  put  in  custody  of  Officer  Keeley : 
no  indictment  against  me  at  that  time;  went  to  hotel;  Welch  came  and 

e&t  at  table  with  ua;  as  to  conversation  which  took  place  there 241 

Welch  and  Eeeley  went  to  Illinois  Athletic  Club  for  the  evening  meal 244 

Went  before  grand  jury  two  or  three  times 237 

When  Browne  told  me  he  would  have  a  package  for  me,  nothing  said  as 
to  what  package  would  contain;  some  days  after  that  received  commu- 
nication from  Browne  to  meet  him  in  St.  Louis,  21st  of  June;  at  that 

time  he  gave  me  $1,000^  with  statement  it  was  the  Lorimer  money 256 

When  I  came  from  gnind  jur^  room  I  met  Welch  some  time  that  afternoon; 
was  kept  in  custody  of  officer  all  that  night  and  the  next  momine;  and 
officer  went  home  with  me,  and  then  into  Indiana  and  stayed  there  a 

week 243,244 

When  I  came  from  grand  jury,  Welch  asked  me,  "What  did  you  tell  them 

a  lie  for?" 244 

When  I  was  in  Chicago  in  custody  of  officer  I  went  home  when  I  wanted  to; 
no  threats  used  for  purpose  of  making  me  tell  anything  with  reference  to 

Lorimer  payment 254 

When  I  was  in  St.  Louis  on  occasion  of  receiving  $1,000, 1  saw  Shephard 403 

Wilson  communicated  with  me  to  meet  him  in  St.  Louis  15th  of  July; 
believe  he  then  said,  Browne  is  sick  and  he  couldn't  come;  nothing 
said  why  he  gave  me  the  $900  on  that  occasion;  had  heard  at  times  there 

was  a  divide-up  after  each  session  of  legislature 257 

Wilson  in  St.  Louis  said  nothing  about  voting  for  Lorimer 257 

Beckemeyer: 

Testimony  referred  to.  by  (Report,  13). 
Bell,  £.  J.y  8treetK»ur  conductor,  Ogden  Avenue  line,  Chicago,  111.,  testimony 

of i 1 450 

As  to  what  impressed  the  incident  on  my  mind 451,452 

Have  known  Gloss  past  two  years;  we  worked  together  as  motorman  and 

conductor  little  over  a  year  ago,  for  about  two  years 450 

Met  Svdnev  Yarborough  year  ago  last  May;  was  introduced  to  him  on  street 
car  by  Gloss;  it  was  a  Monday  night  24th-  Gloss  told  me  Yarborough  was 

foing  to  stay  at  his  house;  there  was  a  gnp  lying  on  the  front  platform: 
saw  Yarboroufh  talking  to  Gloss  on  front  platform;  Gloss  introduced 
me  to  Yarborou^  as  the  gentleman  we  were  to  meet  the  night  before. .  450,  451 
Was  before  criminal  court  during  Browne  case;  was  asked  by  State's  attor- 
ney to  go  into  crowd  and  pick  out  man  I  was  introduced  to,  Sydney 

Yarborough 461 

When  first  testified  in  Browne  trial  I  stated  evening  I  met  him  (Yarborough) 

I  was  working;  I  corrected  that 451 

Belleville  article: 

Browne 645,646 

White 172,412 

Bribery  alleged : 

Beckemeyer 227,228,229,253,254,256,257,258 

Dennis 262 
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Bribery  alleged— Continued.  ^^Kfi- 

Doyle.T! 464 

Gray 393,394,395 

Groves 462,507,608,622 

Holfltlaw 197-202,208-210,684-694 

Kirkpatrick 223,224 

Link 280,281,287,302,303,305,307,308,809 

Luke ^5 

Newton 410,411 

Roflsell 462,453,466 

Shaw 503,504 

Simmonfl 669, 671, 672 

Stermer 531,533,536 

Vandeveer 272 

White 41,51,52,54,55,81, 

82, 116, 139, 178, 179, 180, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 194, 195, 412 
Bribery,  denied: 

Broderick 648,549,661,568 

Browne  ....  608, 616, 620, 621, 633, 636, 637, 640, 641, 643, 644, 647, 648, 649, 659, 661 

Clark 355,357,361,364,366 

Curran 581,582 

DeWolf 338,343,345 

Donohue 518 

Griffin 578 

Shephard 322,329 

Shurtleff 696 

Temll 498,680,681,682 

Wilaon 733,734,743 

Bribery: 

Four  membera  testified  to  receiving  money  for  their  votes — White,  Link, 
Beckemeyer,  and  Holstlaw  (Report,  3). 

Lorimer  not  connected  with  act  of  (Austrian) 66,'80 

Lorimer  not  connected  with  acts  of  (Report,  2,  3). 
Whidi  will  invalidate  election  of  Senator  (Report,  2). 
White,  chief  self-accuser  (Report,  3). 
Briggs  House,  Chicago,  meeting: 

Browne 604,628,631,640,644 

Glofls 435,436 

Simmons 669,671,672 

Stenner 536 

White 52,54,81,133,134,135 

Wilson 722 

Zentner * 538 

Broderick,  John,  member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  Democrat;  senate; 

saloon  keeper,  Chicago,  III.,  testimony  of 422, 508, 547 

As  to  converaation  that  took  place  between  Holstlaw  and  me  when  he  came 
into  my  place  in  June,  1909,  Holstlaw  took  a  drink,  was  in  my  place  pos- 
sibly hau  or  three-quarterB  of  an  hour 562, 563 

At  time  Holstlaw  was  in  my  saloon  must  have  been  10  or  12  at  bar  and 

maybe  20  or  30  further  back;  I  stood  at  side  of  the  bar 571 

Decline  to  answer  whether  I  notified  Holstlaw  to  come  to  my  place 567 

Denies  bribery  and  gives  reasons  for  voting  for  Lorimer  (Report,  14). 
Did  not  ascertain  Lorimer  was  an  avowed  candidate  till  two  weeks  before 
the  26th  of  May,  but  didn't  know  whether  he  could  be  put  over  prior  to 

the  26th 560 

Did  not  hear  of  any  "jackpot"  any  moro  than  I  might  read  in  newspapers; 

do  not  know  of  any  fund  contributed  or  paid  to  members 568 

Did  not  leave  my  saloon  during  time  Holstlaw  was  there 569 

Did  not  say  to  Holst^w,  evening  of  25th  of  May,  front  of  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
"We  are  going  to  elect  Lorimer  to-morrow,  aren't  we?"  Did  not  say  to 

him  **There  is  12,500  for  you" 548,549 

Did  not,  BO  to  as  I  know,  ask  any  member  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  talked  I  was 

^ing  to  vote  for  Lorimer  if  opportunity  presented 550 

Did  not  vote  for  Lorimer  prior  to  26th  of  luty 550 

Do  not  think  1  ever  discussed  election  of  Senator  with  Holstlaw  any  fur- 
ther than  I  might  say  ''It  looks  like  Lorimer  could  be  elected " 565 
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Exhibit  1-Y,  indictment  found  by  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County.  HI., 
chaining  Broderick  bribing  Holstlaw  to  vote  for  Lonmer.  (Agreed  that 
Broderick,  witness,  is  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  indictment  and  that 
the  case  is  still  pending,  and  Holstlaw,  mentioned  in  indictment,  is  same 

witness  appeared  here.^ 666 

Qot  fairly  well  acquaintea  with  Holstlaw  in  forty-sixth  session;  we  stopped  at 
same  hotel  (statement  of  Mr.  Dawson  as  counsel  for  witness). .  550, 551, 552, 553 

Had  been  asked  to  vote  for  Lorimer  by  good  many  men... 561 

Have  been  elected  to  the  general  assembly  twice 547 

Have  been  saloon  keeper  m  Chicago  for  17  years.... 549 

Heard  Browne  make  a  speech  when  we  were  in  joint  session  to  ballot  for 

Senator;  think  it  was  when  it  came  his  turn  to  vote 509, 572 

Holstlaw  and  I  did  not  go  into  my  front  office;  he  renuuned  mostly  at  lower 
end  of  bar;  refuse  to  answer  who  else  were  present;  my  barkeeper  was 

present;  possibly  10  or  15  people  there 567,509,571 

Holstlaw  and  I  dia  not  withdraw  from  rest  of  people  there 571 

Holstlaw  had  been  waiting  for  me  when  1  came  to  my  place  of  business. . .      567 
Holstlaw  remained  in  my  place  presume  half  or  three-quarterB  of  hoar; 

did  not  go  out  with  him  when  he  left 567, 568 

Holstlaw  was  indicted  in  Sangamon  County  on  the  furniture  deal;  no  con- 
nection with  election  of  Senator 565,571 

Holstlaw 's  object  in  putting  that  story  on  me  was  he  got  indicted  in  Sanga- 
mon County  ^etc 564 

In  the  saloon  Holstlaw  and  I  passed  some  jokes;  do  not  remember  what 
conversation  was;  did  not  have  any  private  conversation  with  him  at 

that  time 569 

Judge  it  was  in  June  Holstlaw  came  into  my  place 567 

Enow  Holstlaw;  might  have  talked  with  nim  night  of  26th  of  May,  but 

don't  remember  that 548 

Lorimer  asked  me  that  morning  to  vote  for  him  that  day:  had  no  confer- 
ence prior  to  that  to  determine  whether  I  would  vote  ior  Lorimer  that 

morning 566 

My  saloon  room  is  200  feet  long,  all  open 569 

Never  got  anything  of  value  because  I  had  voted  for  Lorimer 549 

Never  nad  any  business  dealing  with  Holstlaw;  never  paid  any  money 

to  any  member  of  legislative 568 

Never  had  any  financial  transaction  with  Holstlaw 558 

Never  heard  of  any  financial  transactions  with  reference  to  election  of 

Senator 561 

Never  knew  Holstlaw  in  my  place  of  business  but  once;  think  it  was  about 

month  of  June,  in  forenoon 668 

Never  knew  Holstlaw  to  be  enniged  in  an  illegal  transaction  in  Springfield .      562 
Never  on  any  occasion  gave  Holstlaw  $2,500  or  any  money;  did  not  give 

him  1700;  never  gave  anyone  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer 548, 549 

Never  said  to  Holstlaw  there  would  be  $2,500  in  it  for  him  if  he  voted  for 

Lorimer 548 

No  recollection  of  Holstlaw  being  in  my  place  of  business  in  July;  did  not 

pay  him  anything  in  July 668 

Not  divided  in  senate  as  factions  in  house 566 

Not  sure  whether  Browne  made  speech  on  roll  call  or  after  voting  com- 
menced        572 

Not  willing  to  state  who  were  in  room  while  Holstlaw  was  there 570 

Refuse  to  answer  whether  1  introduced  Holstlaw  to  anyone  in  my  place.. .      573 
Substance  of  conversation  with  Holstlaw  was,  "Do  you  think  Lorimer 
will  be  elected?"  one  might  say  to  the  other.    ''Yes,  I  think  he  will," 

etc 658,559 

Think  there  were  some  votes  for  Lorimer  prior  to  his  election.  I  voted 
for  a  different  man  most  every  day;  was  willing  to  vote  for  Lorimer  any 
time  he  was  going  to  let  his  name;  his  name  nad  been  mentioned  for 

weeks  before 559, 560 

Voted  for  Lorimer  for  Senator  because  he  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 

many  years,  etc. ;  not  because  of  anything  of  value  offered  to  me 549 

Was  first  Democratic  member  of  joint  assembly  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  Lorimer 
came  to  me  that  morning — 26th  of  May — and  told  me  he  was  going  to  be 
elected,  and  asked  me  to  vote  for  him 660 
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WaB  at  Springfield  last  week,  Thuraday;  as  to  where  I  was  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, learned  on  Friday  subpoena  had  issued  to  me  from  this  committee; 

did  not  dodge  the  officer 570,571 

Witness  declines  to  answer  question  as  to  his  writing  to  Holstlaw  to  call 
on  him,  and  as  to  his  calling  on  him,  on  the  ground  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  testimon>r  agamst  himself 556,557,563 

Would  have  voted  for  Lorimer  if  he  had  not  asked  me 568 

Broderick,  Thomas  Dawson,  counsel  for 428, 430, 509, 551 

Brown,  F.  L.,  conductor  on  Illinois  Central,  testimony  of .  467 

Do  not  know  who  presented  this  ticket  or  pass  (as  to  my  trying  to  pick  out 

the  man  in  the  criminal  court) 469 

My  run  is  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  in  May,  1909 468 

Name  *' Charles  A.  Wnite''  was  signed  in  my  presence  by  the  party  who 

rode  on  the  pass 468 

Witness  shown  and  identifies  coupon  No.  28;  saw  it  on  fifth  month,  25th  day, 
1909,  on  train  17,  leaving  Chicago  at  10.15  p.  m.;  this  coupon  pass  was 

taken  up  by  me;  writing  on  back  all  mine 468 

Browne  and  White  did  not  know  each  other  until  elected  to  legislature,  ad- 
mitted (Hanecy) 39 

Brovn^e,  suggestion  his  vote  should  be  given  Lorimer  first  made  to  him  by 

Speaker  Shurtleiff  (Report,  14). 
Browne,  Broderick,  and  Wilson,  committee  find  no  warrant  for  believing  either 

moved  by  corrupt  influences  (Report,  14). 
Browne,  Lee  O'Neill,  admit  he  was  minority  leader  of  house  and  was  candidate 

for  position  (HanecyJ 39 

Indictment  of.  Exhibit  B 12 

Browne,   Lee  O'Neill,  member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  Democrat; 

minority  leader  of  house;  Ottawa,  111. ;  testimony  of 585 

Abrahams  was  the  first  Democrat  on  the  list,  a  staunch  adherent  of  mine, 

and  whenever  he  voted  one  way  they  knew  how  I  was  going  to  vote 665 

After  conversation  with  Shannahan,  Shurtleff,  speaker  of  the  house,  broached 
the  subject  of  Lorimer 's  election;  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  whether  I 

would  be  for  Lorimer  or  not 592, 593, 594, 656 

After  session  closed,  and  after  I  had  seen  mv  members  over  the  State,  I  went 
to  Gov.  Deneen  to  see  if  my  faction  couldn't  receive  at  least  a  division 

of  the  minority  appointments  in  this  State 659 

After  the  election  of  Lorimer  I  did  not  offer  to  pav  or  pay  anyone  for  votine 
for  Lorimer  or  give  any  money  or  promise.  I  did  state  to  a  number  of 
Browne's  faction  that  I  thought  it  might  be  an  advisable  move  because 

Democrats  would  have  opportunity  of  getting  some  positions,  etc 636, 637 

An  added  reason  why  perhaps  an  election  was  brought  about,  Gov.  De- 
neen was  not  very  popular 657, 658 

Announced  in  mv  speech  that  I  intended  to  vote  for  Lorimer 668 

Approached  Link  about  voting  for  Lorimer,  as  to  conversation  between  me 

and  Link 596 

As  to  altercations  Conway  has  had 609 

As  to  borrowing  money  from  White  and  taking  money  from  him 620, 621, 652 

As  to  contributions  to  my  defense  in  these  suits 661 

As  to  conversation  with  Luke 602 

As  to  having  other  talks  with  White  about  election  of  Lorimer 602 

As  to  how  message  was  carried  to  our  faction  that  vote  was  to  be  taken  on 

the  26th 661 

As  to  meeting  Beckemeyer  and  White  in  hallway  of  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
several  nights  before  election  of  Lorimer;  White  was  drunk;  Beckemeyer 

had  been  drinking  and  showed  it  plainly;  conversation  given 591, 592 

As  to  my  efforts  to  secure  White  a  job 613,614 

As  to  my  intimacy  with  Lorimer 624, 625 

As  to  my  remembering  whether  White  was  in  my  rooms  on  May  25 628 

As  to  the  extent  of  my  relations  with  White 586, 587, 589, 590, 653 

As  to  the  order  in  which  I  saw  people  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Louis 607 

As  to  the  trips  across  the  lake  with  White 601,602 

As  to  the  work  which  devolved  on  me 588 

As  to  those  of  the  30  whom  I  spoke  to  about  voting  for  Lorimer 600, 601 

As  to  trips  across  the  lake,  who  made  up  the  party 620 

As  to  what  I  meant  in  letter  to  White  saying  hope  everything  is  all  right 
with  you,  etc.,  and  that  he  was  ''fairly  prosperous,"  did  not  refer  to  the 
banquet 622,628 
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Ab  to  what  was  discuaaed  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  and  length  of  the 

meeting 606, 607 

As  to  when  I  first  noticed  any  change  with  reference  to  White's  support 

of  me ©4 

As  to  when  I  had  been  in  St.  Louis 612 

As  to  when  I  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  would  do  about  Lorimer; 

recollection  is  that  I  gave  Shurtleff  an  answer;  after  that  talked  with 

Lorimer  with  reference  to  his  candidacy 594, 595, 658 

As  to  where  I  met  the  gentlemen  named  on  the  21st  of  June;  caused  them 

to  be  notified  I  was  going  to  be  there,  as  1  recollect 604 

As  to  where  I  sat  in  the  house  in  relation  to  Meyers 646, 647 

As  to  whether  I  had  lists  of  Democrats  who  would  vote  for  Lorimer 597 

As  to  White's  financial  condition 616 

As  to  White's  testimony  at  trials  as  to  my  calling  him  up  by  telephone  and 

my  promising  him  $1,000 641 

As  to  White's  testimony  that  he  wrote  the  Belleville  paper  out  and  1  made 

correctionsj  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  it  in  any  wav 645, 646 

As  to  who  paid  excuses  of  boat  tripe  referred  to,  and  amount  of 644, 645 

As  to  whom  I  advised  with  after  Snurtleff  came  to  me 656, 657 

As  to  whom  I  consulted  about  voting  for  Lorimer 595, 596 

As  to  Wilson's  trip  to  St.  Louis 621 

At  St.  Louis  on  the  2l8t  of  June  I  paid  nobody  any  money 663 

Before  investigation  started  Judge  Hanecy  tola  me  he  would  want  me  as  a 

witness  if  other  side  did  not 661 

Began  candidacy  for  minority  leader  almost  immediately  after  election  in 

November,  1908;  was  elected  minority  leader  in  caucus;  two  names 

were  presented — ^Tippit  and  mine;  White  was  among  those  I  solicited 

for  support 586, 686 

Been  no  Democratic  majority  in  joint  session  since  election  of  Palmer 

around  1890 663,664 

Believe  a  few  Democrats  gave  Shurtlefif  a  complimentary  vote  for  Senator 

two  or  three  times^  but  not  positive 669 

Best  recollection  is  1  didn't  know  Wilson  was  going  to  St.  Louis  until  that 

day;  knew  he  was  going  there  to  see  the  southern  Illinois  members,  the 

ones  I  have  mentioned 610, 611 

Broached  the  subject  of  voting  for  Lorimer  to  Link;  he  informed  me  he 

had  already  committed  himself  to  Lorimer 602 

Game  to  Chicago  in  first  place  from  Ottawa;  went  from  Chicago  to  Spring- 
field; then  went  to  St.  Louis 605, 610 

Came  to  Springfield  Sunday,  the  23d,  and  registered  at  the  St.  Nicholas; 

did  not  see  White  during  the  24th 627 

Can  not  say  Judge  Hanecy  is  my  counsel;  never  paid  him  anything  for  it.  651 
Can  not  tell  how  long  Luke  was  in  my  room  in  St.  Louis;  he  was  sober.  607, 608 
Closest  men  to  me  were  Surmack,  chairman  of  the  steering  committee  and 

my  roommate,  and  Wardell 699 

Conversation  that  White  first  referred  to  as  having  taken  place  in  my 

room  night  of  24th  of  May,  or  at  any  other  time,  never  took  place 640 

Could  not  get  any  job  for  White  after  session  closed  till  clear  down  to 

November,  and  that  was  not  accepted 637 

Description  of  my  rooms  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 588, 589 

Did  not  contribute  to  Link's  campaign  fund  in  June  or  July,  1909 637 

Did  not  during  roll  call  of  the  jomt  session  resulting  in  liorimer  election 

send  for  Meyers,  nor  did  he  come  to  my  desk 647, 648 

Did  not  during  the  roll  call  say  to  Meyers,  '*  Will  you  vote  for  Lorimer  for 

Senator?  that  there  was  plenty  of  the  ready  in  it,"  etc 647, 648 

Did  not  feel  very  kindly  toward  Deneen 667 

Did  not  give  Beckemeyer  $1,000  on  that  day  in  St.  Louis;  did  not  pay 

Link  any  money  that  day 608 

Did  not  ^ve  White  any  money  at  close  of  session  or  during  session;  was 

borrowing  money  myself;  think  aG:gregating  $90 640 

Did  not  give  White  in  Springfield  during  session  of  legislature  any  money; 

do  not  think  I  would  have  given  him  $100  if  he  haa  asked  me 616 

Did  not  go  to  White's  room  in  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  May  24  and  he  did 

not  come  to  my  room,  that  I  have  any  recollection  of;  he  mi^ht  have. .  591, 627 
Did  not  on  June  17  at  Briggs  House  or  any  place  else  give  White  $850  and 

say  to  him,  "Here  is  balance  of  your  Lorimer  money" 644 
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Did  not  pay  White  $50  on  the  16th  and  say,  "This  Ib  part  of  your  Lorimer 
money  and  balance  I  will  pay  you  to-morrow  " 643 

Do  not  enow  that  Wilson  saw  some  of  minority  Browne  faction  with  ref- 
erence to  getting  votes  for  Lorimer 599,600 

Do  not  know  whether  I  met  White  on  15th  of  June  or  not '     626 

Do  not  recall  whether  I  asked  Wilson  to  vote  for  Lorimer 602 

Do  not  think  I  spoke  to  Abrahams  or  Geisgawich  or  Forrest  about  voting 
for  Lorimer 598 

Do  not  think  White  wrote  me  in  December,  1909;  he  wrote  me  Feb.  27, 
1910 , 624 

Dr.  Allison  had  spoken  to  Wilson  and  I  guess  others  about  giving  me  a 
banquet,  and  Wilson's  piurpose  in  going  to  St.  Louis  was  to  discuss  the 
matter 611,612 

During  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  June,  time  referred  to  by  White,  he  was  at 
no  tmie  in  any  room  where  I  was,  only  places  he  saw  me  were  in  the 
lobby,  hall,  or  possibly  barroom;  had  no  such  conversation  as  he  refers 
to  ana  neither  gave  him  $50  nor  any  other  sum  until  day  he  was  going 
away,  17th 643 

Feel  almost  as  if  I  was  somewhat  a  defendant 617 

Felt  grateful  to  White  because  he  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  mine  diuing 
the  session .  .* 588, 624 

Few  days  before  Lorimer's  election  I  broached  the  subject  to  White,  and 
White  informed  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  that  he  had  told 
Lorimer  so 602,603 

First  ascertained  White  had  written  Lorimer  when  article  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  April  30 624 

First  elected  to  Illinois  Legislature,  house,  in  1900,  as  Democrat 585 

First  heard  of  investigating  story  put  out  by  White  in  rumors  short  time 
before  April  30 : 631 

From  talks  with  White  prior  to  July  15  I  assumed  he  had  no  property  and 
no  steady  job 614, 615 

Gives  names  of  30  Democrats  whom  he  spoke  to  Lorimer  about .- .      600 

Had  letter  from  White  after  his  nomination  requesting  me  to  intercede  with 
his  running  mate.  Smith 586 

Had  30  specific  Democratic  votes  in  mind  when  I  assured  Lorimer 629 

Have  met  Shephard  frequently  since  he  met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis 613 

Have  no  independent  recollection  of  having  seen  White  night  of  May  25, 
not  saying  tnat  I  did  not  casually  meet  White  somewhere  that  night  and 
that  subject  of  election  of  Lorimer  was  not  casually  broached 591 

Have  no  recollection  of  any  talk  with  White  on  25th  of  May  with  reference 
to  election  of  Senator 591 

Have  no  recollection  of  meeting  White  more  than  once  on  June  17,  1909; 
that  was  in  lobby  of  Briggs  House 643, 644 

Have  no  recollection  of  Wilson  in  regard  to  his  meeting  Clark  in  St.  Louis.  603, 604 

Have  not  been  trying  to  conceal  myself  as  to  my  whereabouts 649, 650 

Have  not  letter  received  in  answer  to  mine  to  White  of  June  9;  the  letter 
uiged  upK)n  me  the  securing  for  White  a  job  if  I  could  and  a  desire  to 
advise  with  me  about  embarking  in  some  ousiness 638,639 

Have  searched  for  letter  received  in  answer  to  letter  of  June  13,  but  not 
within  my  power  to  produce  it;  it  did  not  refer  to  the  payment  of  any 
money  to  White 639 

Heard  White's  testimony  in  the  two  Browne  trials;  in  first  trial  he  said  I 
came  to  his  room  about  11 ;  in  second  he  said  between  11  and  2,  etc. . .  640, 641 

Impression  is  I  met  White  in  Chicago  between  the  15th  and  the  17th  sev- 
eral times  in  the  lobby  or  about  the  hotel 604 

In  letter  of  June  13  to  White  I  simply  stated  when  I  would  be  in  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  givinj^  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  me  if  he  wanted  to; 
have  not  been  able  to  nnd  letter  of  which  this  of  the  13th  is  an  answer.  626, 627 

In  our  faction  1  started  with  39  and  finished  with  37;  Tippit  faction 
started  with  25  and  finished  with  27 589 

In  Shurtleff  and  Lorimer  conferences  no  suggestions  were  made  that  I  or  my 
followers  would  receive  any  benefits,  in  money  or  patronage,  for  securing 
Lorimer's  election 661 

Insisted  upon  going  upon  the  stand  upon  both  Browne  trials,  but  was  not 
permitted  by  my  counsel 648, 649 

It  came  out  auring  trial  of  my  cases  that  Austrian  was  attorney  for  the 
Tribune  Co.  and  drew  up  the  contract 608 
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It  was  after  White's  visit  to  Wilson  at  St.  Louis  that  White  and  I  made  trix» 
across  the  lake 613 

It  was  somewhere  in  neighborhood  of  week  before  Lorimer's  election  I 
talked  with  White  about  voting  for  Lorimer 5d2 

Knew  Wilson  went  to  St.  Louis  on  15th  or  I6th  of  July,  1909;  r^;retted  I 
couldn't  be  there  with  Wilson,  but  I  was  not  well 599, 610 

Letter,  Exhibit  4,  dated  July  16,  1909,  was  written  in  my  home  town, 
Ottawa;  I  dictated  the  letter,  but  my  name  is  signed  by  my  stenographer.      622 

Letter  exhibited  from  Link  to  Browne,  postmarked  12th  of  September,  1910, 
marked  ''Exhibit  1-Z,  K.  F.  L./*  in  which  Browne  is  congratulated  on 
vindication  of  diaige  of  bribing  White 617, 618 

Lorimer  had  a  number  of  warm  personal  friends  on  Democratic  side;  inde- 
fatigable work  upon  the  waterways  proposition  won  him  many  fnends* 
do  not  think  any  other  Republican  could  have  united  Democrats  and 
Republicans  at  that  time 662, 666, 668 

Lorimer  was  at  Springfield  before  the  legislature  considerable  time  before 
his  candidacy  for  Senator;  was  very  active  in  deep* waterway  legislation.      649 

Lorimer,  Shurtleff,  and  Shanahan  assured  me  Lonmer  had  enough  other 
votes  than  the  30  to  elect 630 

McCann  was  upon  the  floor  as  a  page  day  of  Lorimer 's  election,  where  he 
usually  was  when  I  was  taking  active  part  in  proceedings,  and  that  was 
at  my  desk.    (Describes  in  detail) 647 

Made  a  speech  in  the  twenty-sixth  ward  at  the  request  of  Wilson's  friends 
and  himself;  said  I  felt  bad  to  see  this  matter  should  be  a£fecting  W^ilson 
as  it  was,  because  what  he  did  I  felt  in  a  measure  to  blame  for,  etc 635 

Made  it  matter  of  honor  with  Ix)rimer  and  Shurtlefif  that  no  roll  call  for 
Lorimer  until  with  counting  30  votes  from  my  faction  they  had  enough 
to  guarantee  election;  reason 629, 630 

May  have  met  Shephard  at  Briggs  House  Sunday  preceding  30th  of  April, 
but  don't  recall 631 

May  have  spoken  to  George  Hilton  about  voting  for  Lorimer,  but  think  I 
didn't : 598 

Meetings  between  Lorimer  and  myself  and  Shurtleff  and  others  were  quite 
frequent;  started  not  many  days  before  the  election 596, 597, 630 

Met  Beckemeyer  at  Starving  Rock,  it  was  between  the  4th  and  21st  of  June .      634 

Met  Sydney  Yarborough  and  Beckemeyer  in  hall  of  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
and  told  mem  to  go  to  bed,  but  not  that  night,  but  some  time  the  previous 
week 641,642 

Meyers  gave  me  impression  his  people  would  not  stand  for  a  Democrat 
voting  for  a  Republican 648 

Monaghan  is  a  Republican 63S 

Moving  cause  of  Democrdts  voting  for  Lorimer 638 

My  business  in  St.  Louis  was  to  see  members  whose  names  had  been  men- 
tioned.   (Further  explanation  given.) 605, 623 

My  judgment  was  it  was  wiser  to  elect  Lorimer  by  aid  of  Democrats  than  to 
allow  session  to  terminate  without  an  election .^ 661 

Never  paid  anybody  any  money  as  a  result  of  their  having  voted  for  Lorimer 
or  induced  them  to 663 

Never  paid  White  |1,000  or  any  sum  in  any  sums  at  any  time  or  place  on 
promise  he  was  to  vote  for  Lorimer  or  because  he  had  voted  for  Lorimer; 
the  same  answer  with  reference  to  Beckemeyer  and  Link 649 

No  proposition  was  made  by  Lorimer  if  suflicient  number  of  Democrats 
would  vote  for  him  they  should  have  a  division  of  Federal  patronage. . .      659 

No  recollection  of  Clark  being  in  the  Southern  Hotel  on  21st  of  June  or  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July 607 

No  report  to  me  that  White  was  trying  to  hold  up  legislation;  there  were 
expressions  that  they  didn't  like  him,  etc 589 

No  Republicans  offer^  to  vote  for  any  Democrat  for  Senator 665 

No  subpoena  served  upon  me  that  I  know  of 650 

No  such  converstation  as  White  stated  with  me  in  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  May 
25,  when  he  says  I  took  him  to  my  room  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  him 645 

No  unusual  commotion  or  disturbance  at  Lorimer  election  26di  of  May; 
very  large  concourse  of  people;  as  to  what  I  said  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
to  English 636,636 

Nobodv,  either  before  or  after  Lorimer's  election,  placed  any  money  in  my 
hands  for  campaign  purposes 661 
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Not  certain  whether  I  spoke  to  McGuire  about  Lorimer  movement;  do 

not  think  I  spoke  to  Murphy 598, 599 

Nothing  of  the  kind  that  White  stated  as  to  bill  having  certain  marks  on 

it  and  my  having  it  changed  took  place 640 

On  26th  of  May  Stnnger  got  all  Democratic  votes  that  hadn't  gone  to  Lori- 
mer; Hopkins  got  all  Republican  votes  that  hadn't  ^ne  to  Lorimer. . .      667 
Only  conversation  I  have  distinct  recollection  with  White  he  said  Lorimer 

was  a  friend  of  oiganized  labor,  etc.;  that  Lorimer  had  come  up  from  a 

street  car  man,  etc 603 

Presume  I  told  Lorimer  what  I  was  doing  toward  furthering  his  candidacy; 

according  to  best  information  finally  assured  him  there  would  be  30 

Browne  Democrats  voting  for  him 597, 598 

Presume  not  a  day  passed  when  White  and  I  were  in  Springfield  that  I 

didn't  see  him 588 

Reasons  why  I  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  the  stand;  was  not  afraid 654 

Satisfied  that  Clark  and  White  both  received  notification  of  the  meeting 

at  St.  Louis,  but  were  not  there 606 

Saw  White  in  Chicago  during  the  time  22d  and  27th  July;  that  was  after 

the  Wilson  meeting  in  St.  Louis 614 

Several  days  before  Lorimer  election  in  lobby  of  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  I  asked 

Mevers  whether  he  could  vote  for  Lorimer;  he  said,  "I  couldn't  do  it 

and  go  home  to  my  people,  etc.,  it  would  mean  my  political  death;" 

other  conversation  given 648 

Shurtleff  did  not  want  to  see  Hopkins  elected 663 

Since  1889  have  been  practicing  lawyer 585 

Stated  to  Shurtleff,  and  afterwards  to  Lorimer,  I  would  not  consent  to  a 

single  Democratic  vote  for  Lorimer  unless  his  election  was  assured 595, 660 

Stringer  votes  were  all  complimentary;  did  not  take  himself  seriously; 

he  was  holding  a  Deneen  job  at  the  time 663, 667, 668 

Stringer  was  Democratic  nominee  for  Senator  selected  at  primaries;  think 

at  first  he  received  all  votes  of  Democratic  members 656 

Sydney  and  Otis  Yarborough  did  not  testify  in  first  Browne  trial;  they 

both  did  in  second 641 

Talked  with  White  17th  of  June;  he  said,  ''Can  you  let  me  have  a  little 

money?  "  etc. ;  I  pulled  out  either  $25  or  $30  and  gave  it  to  him,  etc .  644, 651, 652 
Testimony  of  gentlemen  with  reference  to  having  received  money  from  me 

was  occasioned  by  some  practice  never  equaled  in  the  State  of  Illinois. .      633 
The  little  gatherings  in  Shurtleff's  and  Lorimer's  rooms,  who  they  would 

coDsist  01 659 

There  were  three  places  used  habitually  by  Democrats  for  meeting  places; 

St.  Louis,  Springfield,  and  Chicago 606 

Think  I  saw  Clark  with  reference  to  voting  for  Lorimer,  and  De  Wolf;  not 

sure  whether  I  asked  Griffin 602 

Think  I  spoke  to  Beckemeyer  about  voting  for  Lorimer  the  day  before  the 

26th,  and  possibly  the  26th .^ 596 

Think  I  spoke  with  Luke  about  voting  for  Lorimer. 596 

Think  Luke  spoke  to  me  first  about  the  Lorimer  movement,  rather  than  my 

speaking  to  him 598 

Think  my  counsel  were  unanimous  upon  proposition  if  I* went  upon  the 

stand  denying  I  paid  money  to  White,  Beckemeyer,  and  Link  I  would  be 

indicted ;  names  of  counsel 655, 656 

Think  Shanahan  one  day  in  the  house,  after  it  had  adjourned,  two  or  three 

weeks  prior  to  26th  of  May,  suggested  Lorimer  as  a  possibility 593 

Vote  was  not  taken  on  the  24th  because  we  wanted  to  make  assurance 

doubly  sure;  we  finally  determined  on  Tuesday  night,  May  25,  we  would 

call  the  ballot  on  Lorimer's  election 660 

Was  in  St.  Louis  on  21st  of  June,  1909,  and  saw  Beckemeyer,  Shephard, 

Link,  and  Luke;  first  impression  was  I  saw  Clark,  but  now  think  he  was 

not  there 603, 606, 623 

Was  tried  twice  in  C'Ook  County;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  testified  at  all .      620 
Went  to  Chicago  15th  of  June,  and  was  there  till  the  19th;  White  came  there 

on  the  13  th  and  stayed  till  the  17  th;  did  not  tell  White  I  was  going  down 

to  St.  Louis 604 

White  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  not  communicate  with  the  street-oir 

people  to  see  if  he  couldn't  be  reinstated;  I  wrote  a  letter  and  received 

reply  that  he  would  not  be  reinstated,  etc 590 
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White  had  not  borrowed  any  money  from  me  but  once  up  to  July  15;  im- 
I)re88ion  Ib  he  paid  it  back  to  me 614,616 

White  never  saia  to  me  in  a  letter  that  he  had  no  kick  coming  and  had  goi 
out  of  all  sources  exactly  what  had  been  promised 624 

White  never  told  me  that  anybody  gave  him  money;  he  did  not  discuas  hja 
St.  Louis  viflit 613 

White  not  popular  with  the  membom;  no  one  seemed  willing  to  help  him 
in  labor  legislation;  he  came  to  me,  and  1  helped  him  in  preparation  of 
bills,  etc 687,588 

White  was  of  very  ordinary  education;  noticed  inaccyiacies  in  his  spelling.      653 

Why  I  picked  Beckemeyer  and  Link  as  my  working  force 605, 606 

Wilson  IB  an  intimate  fnend  of  mine;  last  saw  him  snortly  aftar  the  prima- 
ries, which  were  the  15th  of  September,  at  the  Briggs  House  or  upon  the 
street^  do  not  know  where  he  is  now 631,632,633 

Wilson  IB  high  strung  physicall^^  and  mentally,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
had  a  haraship  in  nis  life  until  this,  and  he  took  it  harder  than  anybody 
I  ever  saw;  he  is  a  complete  nervous  wreck;  he  was  in  a  sanitarium  in 
Milwaukee  before  the  primaries 632 

Wilson  was  not  one  of  my  lieutenants;  he  did  not  make  a  trip  to  St.  Louis 
for  me 599 

Wrote  White  on  July  16  was  sorry  I  was  unable  to  be  with  him  yesterday 
forenoon  in  St.  Louis 612 

o; 

Casey,  James  W.,  real  estate,  Chicago,  111.,  testimony  of 678 

As  to  deals  which  took  Wilson  out  of  Chicago^ 679,680 

As  to  Wilson's  mail 679 

Known  Robert  E.  Wilson  21  years;  he  puts  over  some  deals  through  my 

office;  his  office  is  with  my  office 678 

No  business  transactions  with  Wilson  since  September;  last  saw  him  day 

after  or  second  day  after  primary  election 678 

Place  of  business  101  Washmgton  Street 678 

Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  present  legislature,  his  second  term 679, 680 

Wilson  was  candidate  for  legislature 678 

Oentralia,  meeting  at  (Clark) 355, 356, 364 

Chicago  Tribune,  petition  for  permission  to  present  evidence  (Barnes) 14 

Chicago  Tribune  article  (White) 4, 85, 

103, 104, 105, 106, 151, 152, 153. 154, 155, 157, 159, 161, 162, 163, 165, 166 
Clark,  Joseph  S.,  member  of  seneral  assembly,  1906,  1908;  Democrat;  house, 

police  ma^trate,  and  in  lumber  business;  Vandalia,  111.;  testimony  of.  350,399 
As  to  meeting  witii  Beckemeyer  at  Centralia,  and  what  took  place  there; 
never  said  to  him,  ''You  have  ^ot  your  11,000,  and  I've  got  mine,  but 

there  is  no  way  of  anybody  provmg  it  *' 355, 364 

As  to  what  took  place  at  Southern  Hotel;  did  hot  go  into  bathroom,  and 

have  no  recollection  of  seeing  anybody  else  go 353, 354 

Before  voting  for  Lorimer  I  did  not  have  any  discussion  with  reference  to  the 

appointment  of  John  A.  Bingham  as  postmaster 400 

-Browne  never  asked  me  to  vote  for  Lonmer 365 

Did  not  discuss  with  White  anything  in  reference  to  distribution  of  money 

during  last  session  of  legislature 401 

Did  not  receive  any  money  from  Wilson  at  any  time  during  1909,  nor  from 

Browne 364 

Did  not  say  to  Beckemeyer  or  Wilson  I  was  going  out  to  Morris  to  stififen 

the  boys  up : 356 

Did  not  see  Wilson,  in  St.  Louis,  deliver  any  package  to  any  member  of  leg-  ' 

islature;  heard  no  talk  in  reference  to  money  or  payment  there 366 

Did  not,  shortly  after  adjournment,  invest  any  money  or  make  any  pur- 
chase in  substantial  amount  of  jewelry;  only  jewelry  I  have  bought 
within  last  five  years  was  two  sniall  diamonds;  believe  I  paid  $105;  as 

to  when  I  bought  diamonds 400, 401 

Do  not  recollect  naving  any  talk  with  White  on  subject  of  Larimer's  elec- 
tion       363 

Everybody  was  anxious  to  get  home 360 

Few  days  after  talk  with  Beckemeyer  at  Centralia  I  met  Wilson  at  Spring- 
field; then  went  out  to  see  Morris,  a  Democratic  member;  did  not  see 
Beckemeyer  lliere  Uie  day  I  saw  Wilson. 366 
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dark,  Joaeph  8.— Continued.  p«0b. 

First  voted  for  Lorimer  in  May.  1909,  day  he  was  elected;  prior  to  that  had 
voted  for  six  or  seven  candidates,  most  of  the  time  for  Stringer 350, 361 

Have  no  bank  account  or  safety  vault  in  Vandalia;  some  times  gave  money 
to  my  wife  and  let  her  secrete  it 363 

Have  not  met  Browne  in  St.  Louis  since  adjournment 353 

I  am  under  indictment  in  Sangamon  County;  I  believe  some  chaige  of  a 
furniture  deal 357 

I  did  not  get  a  package  in  the  hotel;  was  in  room  with  Wilson  periiaps  10 
minutes 357 

I  lived  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield 367 

I  never  was  paid  anything  to  vote  for  Lorimer  or  because  I  had  voted  for  him .      361 

I  received  a  voucher  for  compensation  under  an  order  of  le^lature  belong- 
ing to  Richard  E.  Powers,  for  $600,  after  legislature  adjourned  in  1909; 
no  recollection  of  talking  with  Beckemeyer  about  Powers's  money  . . .  362, 363 

I  voted  for  Lorimer  for  Senator  for  purpose  of  breaking  deadlock;  would 
have  voted  for  Shurtleff  as  quick 359 

I  voted  for  Shurtleff  for  speaker 359 

I  was  one  of  Browne  faction 350 

I  wouldn't  vote  for  any  Republican  unless  my  vote  was  sure  to  elect 352 

It  was  certain  that  Stringer  could  not  be  elected  Senator  and  that  none  of 
the  four  Republicans  could  be  elected. .'. 360 

Man  in  chaige  of  coat  room,  perhaps  15  minutes  before  roll  called,  said  to 
me  "You  ought  to  vote  lor  Lorimer  to-day,"  etc 351 

Members  of  Tippit  (action  and  Browne  faction  did  not  attend  each  other's 
caucuses 361,362 

Met  Wilscm  in  St.  Louis  in  month  of  June  or  July,  on  occasion  referred  to 
by  Shephaid,  Link,  and  Luke,  in  Southern  Hotel,  for  purpose  of  meeting 
Wilson;  request  was  either  by  letter  ot  telegram;  it  dia  not  say  what  for.      353 
,    My  salary  as  member  of  legislature  was  $2,000;  $50  for  stationery;  mileage, 

about  $14  or  $15 401 

Never  talked  witii  Browne  with  reference  to  voting  for  Lorimer,  or  with 
any  member  of  legislature  with  reference  to  my  vote,  that  I  remember. .      352 

No  one  else  in  the  room  at  St.  Louis,  15th  of  July,  asked  me  or  told  me 
why  they  had  been  summoned  there  by  Wilson 356 

No  person  ever  asked  me  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  made  up  my  mind  to  vote 
for  him  at  my  home  Friday  or  Saturday  evening  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion; never  announced  to  anyone  I  intended  to  vote  for  him 351, 357, 399 

Nothinff  was  ever  paid  me  as  a  consideration  for  my  vote 365 

On  26th  of  May  it  was  general  talk  that  they  were  going  to  elect  Lorimer 
that  day 352 

Reasons  why  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  vote  for  Lorimer 365 

Received  the  money  for  Mr.  Powers,  think  in  Junej  Powers's  money  was 
paid  me  under  resolution  of  legislature;  I  was  chairman  of  committee  to 
attend  funeral 364 

St.  Louis  one  of  most  convenient  places  for  southern  and  south-central 
people  to  meet , .      359 

There  was  nothing  certain  about  my  voting  for  Lorimer  for  several  days 
before  his  election,  but  I  became  conclusive  about  30  minutes  before  I 
voted 399,400 

There  were  factions  in  both  parties  of  the  legislature,  enumerated 360 

Think  a  great  many  Democrats  would  have  been  glad  to  vote  with  Repub- 
licans to  elect  Shurtleff 361 

Tippit  faction  gave  banquet  to  their  leader  a  few  days  before  adjourn- 
ment, and  there  was  tali  of  giving  banquet  to  Browne;  at  July  15  meeting 
Wilson  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  banquet,  etc 358 

Told  Wilson  about  White  and  Tiemey  being  at  my  town,  and  his  answer 

was,  ''There  is  nothing  to  it" 356 

'  White  told  me  he  had  made  a  confession  to  Gov.  Deneen,  and  Lorimer 
was  the  man  they  were  after 363 

Wilson  was  a  reputable  member  of  the  legislature;  that  was  his  second 
session ,  I  think 867 

Wilson,  when  1  met  him  in  St.  Louis  on  15th  of  July,  gave  as  reason  he 
had  written  me  to  come  that  he  wanted  to  talk  the  banquet  over  with 
me 367,368 
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Omtinuance: 

Application  for,  denied  (Paynter} 31 

Application  for,  submitted  in  writing  (Hanecy) 29 

Application  for,  to  be  put  in  writing  (chairman) 24 

Opposed  to  r Austrian) 24 

Opposed  to  (Barnes) 22 

Opposition  to,  to  be  put  in  writing  (chairman) 28 

Continuance  urged,  reasons  for  (Hanecy) 15, 23 

Conversation  as  to  other  considerations  for  vote — ''Jack  pot"  objected  to 

(Hanecy) 42 

Counsel,  as  to  appearance  of 15, 28, 29 

Cunan,  Thomas,  member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly;   Republican;  house; 

Chicago,  111.,  testimony  of -     580 

As  to  why  I  did  not  haul  White  up  before  house 583 

Been  member  of  legislature  two  terms 580 

Believe  White  disreputable  when  he  tried  to  bribe  me 582 

Browne  sent  for  me  at  BrijggB  House  after  first  trial;  that  was  first  time 

I  detailed  conversation  with  White  to  him 583, 584 

Day  after  election  of  Lorimer  I  had  conversation  with  White  in  hallway 
back  of  speaker's  desk,  after  conversation  on  10-hour  bill.  White  said, 

"I  thought  Bro¥nie  was  double-crossing  us" 581, 583, 584 

Had  conversation  with  White  on  or  about  May  27,  1909,  in  corridor  of 

.  statehouse,  at  Springfield,  day  after  Lorimer  was  elected ;  he  said^ 

"Curran,  are  you  going  to  report  the  women's  10-hour  bill  in?"     I  said, 

"I  surely  am,"  etc.;  White  said,  "What  do  you  do  that  for;  if  you  hold 

it  up  there  will  be  something  in  it  for  us,"  etc 581, 582 

In  same  conversation  White  said,  "Was  there  anything  doing  in  that 
Senator^ip  election  of  Lorimer  yesterday?"    I  said,  "Not  that  I  know 

of,"  etc 581,583,684 

In  forty-sixth  general  assembly  was  chairman  of  labor  and  industrial 

affairs  committee  of  house 580 

Knew  White ;  did  not  before  forty-sixth  general  assembly 581 

Thought  White  was  crooked  right  along 582 

D. 

Dawson,  Thomas,  counsel  for  Broderick 428, 430, 509, 551 

Dawson,  Thomas,  member  of  general  assembly;  Democrat;  senate;  one  of 
attorneys  for  Senator  Broderick  in  Sangamon  County  case;  appearing  as 
counsel  for  John  Broderick,  who  bos  been  subpoenaea  as  a  witness;  state- 
ment of 428,430,509,551 

As  to  Broderick  being  subpoenaed 432 

As  to  knowledge  that  a  subpoena  had  issued  to  Broderick  by  this  com- 
mittee before  Saturday 431 

Broderick  is  perfectly  willing  to  testify  to  this  committee  within  certain 
limits  whicn  I  stated  (to  state  the  fact  that  he  did  or  did  not  pay  certain 
money  to  Holstlaw  on  those  two  occasions,  but  not  to  be  cross-examined 
as  to  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  that  Ijansaction,  p.  428) 
(matter  further  discussed  pp.  501>-^14) 433 

Chaive  against  Broderick  in  case  I  represented  him  in  at  Springfield  was 
brioery,  in  connection  with  the  election  of  Senator 434 

Did  not  confer  with  counsel  for  Lorimer  about  appearance  of  Broderick 
before  committee 433 

Had  conversation  with  Judge  Hanocy  about  Broderick  testifying. 433 

Notified  Nixon,  sergeant  at  arms  of  committee,  I  would  see  that  Broderick 
was  before  this  committee  not  later  tlian  10  o'clock  to-day,  etc.,  testi- 
fied as  to  proceedings  in  People  v.  Broderick 430, 432 

Represent  Joe  Clark,  member  of  the  legislature;  also  Shephard,  Browne,  and 
Wilson,  arising  out  of  this  subject  matter 431 

Talked  with  Joe  Clark  before  he  went  on  the  stand,  and  with  Mike  Link 
and  De  Wolf 431 

Was  told  on  evening  of  Friday  that  Broderick  had  been  in  my  office;  as  to 

my  knowledge  that  this  committee  desired  Broderick^s  attendance 432 

Dennis,  John  W.,  contractor  and  builder,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  testimonv  of....      261 

Before  White  went  to  Chica^  he  didn't  have  money  to  pay  the  bills 263 

Have  known  Charles  A.  White  6  or  7  yean 261 
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Dennis,  John  W. — Continued.  P^C"^ 

Saw  Gharlee  White  in  June,  1909,  at  East  St.  Louis;  saw  him  with  money 
lying  on  the  table  when  he  was  paying  bills;  couldn't  tell  how  much 
there  was 262 

Was  a  member  of  the  union  but  am  not  now;  White  and  I  worked  for  the 
same  company 264 

White  and  1  were  in  the  insurance  and  brokerage  business  together 262 

De  Wolf,  J.  H.,  member  of  fourty-sixth  general  assembly;  Democrat;  farmer; 
Canton  Station,  111.,  testimony  of 336, 383 

A  gentleman  drove  up  to  my  house  the  day  before  I  was  subpoenaed  here, 
and  said  he  was  out  in  interests  of  this  senatorial  committee,  etc.;  he 
said  I  would  be  gotten  into  awful  deep  water  in  this  matter  before  this 
investigation  was  through;  gave  the  name  of  Williams 384, 385, 386 

As  to  putting  mortgage  upon  my  land 338, 339 

Day  Lorimer  was  elected  Holstlaw  said  to  me,  ''Are  the^  going  to  put 
Lorimer  over  to-day?*'  or  "Are  they  going  to  elect  Lorimer  to-day?" 
I  said  I  didn't  know 337 

Did  not  ask  White  or  anyone  else  on  25th  May,  1909,  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  up  to  the  trough;  do  not  know  what  I  did 
say  now;  if  any  conversation  about  money  it  was  in  a  jocular  way 337 

Did  not  hear  at  Springfield,  May  24, 25,  or  26  any  proposition  for  a  reward 
if  a  Democratic  member  would  vote  for  Lorimer;  mieht  have  discussed 
things  in  the  corridor  when  they  were  joking;  noboay  offered  me  any 
money 343 

Did  not  know  before  house  convened  in  joint  assembly  26th  of  May  that  the 
election  was  coming  off 338 

Did  not  receive  anythiujg  for  promise  to  vote  or  voting  for  Lorimer 345 

Do  not  think  I  talked  with  Wnite  on  25th  of  May;  never  discussed  election 
of  Lorimer  with  him 336 

First  voted  for  Lorimer  day  he  was  elected;  that  was  the  first  day  I  voted 
for  a  Republican 336 

I  bought  a  piece  of  property  for  $4,600,  and  borrowed,  through  R.  H. 
Henkle,  money  to  pay  for  it '  I  acquired  the  property  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1909;  I  paid  $600,  as  I  recollect,  on  the  property ^  and  gave  a  mortgage  on 
15th  day  of  March,  1910,  for  $6,000  (further  details  of  transaction  given) .     339, 

340, 341, 342, 343 

I  bought  the  second  ])iece  of  land  from  Joliet,  the  $4,600 341 ,  342,  343 

I  said  on  several  occasions  I  was  willing  to  vote  for  any  Republican  to  break 
deadlock 337 

I  told  a  man  downstairs,  tiiink  his  name  was  Dawson,  I  was  going  to  make' 
a  correction 387 

I  voted  for  Lorimer  because  I  wanted  to  break  the  deadlock;  was  a  farmer 
and  expected  to  save  a  pittance 344 

I  wanted  to  vote  for  Hopkins  and  was  told  Hopkins  would  not  accept 
Democratic  vote 337, 345 

If  I  used  expression  "I  am  from  Missouri,  and  they  will  have  to  show  me," 
it  was  in  a  jocular  way,  and  no  significance  in  regard  to  money 884 

Know  Dug.  Peterson;  he  never  offered  me  anything;  do  not  think  I  told 
English  I  was  offered  money  to  vote  for  Loriioier 343 

Lorimer  came  to  me  and  said,  "Mr.  De  Wolf,  I  understand  you  are  willing 
to  vote  for  a  Republican  for  Sehator."  I  said,  "I  am;"  he  said,  ''I  am 
thinkineabout  oeing  a  candidate."  I  said,  ''If  you  are  I  will  vote  for 
you."  That  may  have  been  a  day  or  three  days  before  I  voted  for  Lori- 
mer (further  conversation  riven) 344 

Never  told  George  English  I  bad  been  approached  to  vote  for  Lorimer  and 
offered  money  if  I  would;  no  recollection  of  discussing  election  of  Lorimer 
with  him 338 

No  one  ever  called  over  transom  in  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  and  asked  me  to  open 
door  and  offered  me  certain  things  if  I  would  vote  for  Lorimer;  never 
told  anyone  it  occ urred 343, 344 

To  my  best  recollection  never  had  talk  with  Beckemeyer  about  Senator^ 
ship  or  Ix)rimer 338 

Votea  for  minority  leader  Browne 336 

Was  not  paid  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer 338 

Donohue,   Daniel  P.,  member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  Democrat; 

house;  lawyer,  Bloomington,  111.,  testimony  of 516,523 

70924«»— 8.  Rep.  942,  61-3 49 
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DoDohue,  Daniel  D. — Continued. 

Ab  to  conveFBaticm  Groves  said  I  had  with  him,  do  not  remember  having  it; 
may  have  had  it;  never  heard  |1,000  mentioned  mp  to  that  iime;  there 
was  talk  of  money  having  been  used  generally,  more  after  election  and 
applied  to  other  candidates  than  Lorimer 523, 524 

Did  not  vote  for  Lorimer 516, 518 

First  thing  I  heard  at  Spnngfield  was  Hopkini  waa  trying  to  buy  sonae 
votes:  after  election  of  Ix>rimer  the  thii^  started  that  everything  vas  not 
straight 620 

Had  conversation  with  Groves;  he  complained  about  some  member  coming 
to  his  room  some  night  before  Lorimer  election  and  asked  him  to  vote  for 
Lorimer;  think  he  said  something  about  a  consideration,  jm4  about  hav- 
ing it  published  in  paper;  think  m  replv  to  me  he  aaid  h»  had  no  witness 
(witness  testified  also  to  what  he  told  CTroves) 517 

It  was  Rilev  who  approached  me  with  reference  to  voting  for  Lorimer;  a 
number  oi  fellows  asked  about  getting  all  Democrats  in  fine  for  Lorimer; 
I  said  it  was  bad  politics,  etc 517 

Never  heard  anybody  haa  been  offered  or  paid  anything  for  voting  for 
Lorimer — no  {Articular  member — only  general  talk 518 

Some  of  Hopkins  Republicans  said  they  would  vote  for  Stringer  before  they 
would  vote  for  any  other  Republican 518,519 

Was  asked  to  vote  mr  Loiimer;  nothing  said  with  reference  to  reward  if  I 
did 517,518 

Was  working  against  election  of  Lorimer  and  for  Stringer 517 

Doyle,  James  W.,  machinist  and  inspector,  Wabash  Railroad  Co.,  testimony  of.      463 

As  to  when  I  first  told  this  story 465, 466 

Conversation  with  White  took  place  in  May,  1909,  about  l&th  or  20th;  first 
conversation  he  engaged  in  he,  I  should  judge,  solicited  a  bribe 466 

Have  been  connectea  with  Wabash  Railroad  about  five  yean;  before  that 
worked  for  Illinois  Central  six  or  seven  years 463 

I  said  to  White,  ''I  have  not  got  anything  to  give  you,"  etc 464, 4G6, 467 

Last  legislature  I  represented  machinists 464 

Member  International  Association  of  Machinists;  no  official  labor  position 
thisvear;  was  president  of  the  local  craft  last  year 463 

Met  Wnite  at  the  legislature  last  session  (details  conversation  with  ^liite 
as  to  labor  legislation,  and  his  saying  ''What  do  you  expect  us  fellows 
to  live  on,  wind,  around  here?") 464 

White  stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  see  one  of  your  bills  is  on  for  third 
reading  to-day;  you  fellows  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet;  you  better  get 
busy'*. 464,465 
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Exhibits 538 

Exhibit  1.— Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Charles  A.  White,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  June  9,  1909 53 

Exhibit  2.~Letter  from  Browne  to  Friend  Charles,  dated  Ottawa,  III., 

June  13, 1909 53 

Exhibit  3.— Telegram  from  Robt.  E.  Wilson  to  Chan.  White,  dated  Chicago, 

lU.,  July  14, 1909 56 

Exhibit  4. — Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Charles  A.  White,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  July  16, 1909 ! 56 

Exhibit  5. — Contract  between  Tribune  Co.  and  Charles  A .  White 104 

Exhibit  1-A. — Check  drawn  on  First  National  Bank  to  the  order  of  Jno. 

Fey  by  Chas.  A.  White,  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  June  19,  1909 179 

Exhibit  2-A. — Check  drawn  on  First  National  Bank  to  the  order  of  Tri 

City  Packing  Co.,  by  Chas.  A.  White,  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  June  19, 

1909 179 

Exhibit  8-A. — Check  drawn  on  First  National  Bank  to  the  order  of  J.  H. 

Herron  bv  Chas.  A.  White,  dated  O'Fallon.  111.,  June  19,  1909 179 

Exhibit  4-A. — Cbeck  drawn  on  First  National  Bank  to  the  order  of  Peter  J. 

McGann  by  Chas.  A.  White,  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  June  19,  1909 180 

Exhibit  5-A.— Check  drawn  on  First  National  Bank  to  the  order  of  Sub- 
urban Pharmacy  bv  Chas.  A.  White,  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  June  19, 1909.  180 
Exhibit  6-A. — Checx  drawn  on  Firet  National  Bank  to  the  order  of  Mc- 

Gowan  House  by  Chas.  A.  White,  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  June  19,  1909.. .  180 
Exhibit  7-A.— Check  drawn  on  First  National  Beak  to  the  order  of  Joe. 

Kinlein  by  Chas.  A.  White,  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  June  19, 1909 180 
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EiOiibit  1-B.— Bill  for  office  rent  paid  by  G.  A.  White,  dated  East  St. 

Louie,  111.,  June  21,  1909 181 

Exhibit  2-B.— Bill  against  Johnson  &  White  Realty  Co.,  dated  May  24, 

1909 ;....       182 

Exhibit  3-B.— Bill  against  M.  Nat.  Claim  &  Adj.  Co.,  dated  East  8t.  Louis, 

April  21,  1909 182 

Exhibit  4'B.— Bill  against  Johnson  &  White  Realty  Co.,  dated  East  St. 

Louis,  April  21^  1909 182 

Exhibit  &-B. — Bill  against  National  Claim  Adjustment  Co.,  dated  Mi^  24, 

1909  183 

ExhibiVl^.—Hotel  bhVp^^  by  Charles  A.'  White,*  datedjuiv  5, 1909.".' .' ! !      183 
Exhibit  2-C.— Bill  for  office  rent  paid  by  C.  A.  White,  dated  East  St.  Louis, 

Julv7,  1909 183 

Exhibit  l-H.-— Confession  of  D.  W.  Holstlaw,  relating  to  purchase  of  furni- 
ture for  general  assembly  rooms,  dated  Springfield,  III.,  May  28, 1910 348 

Exhibit  A.— Letter  from  Charles  White  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browae,  dated  O'Fal- 

Ion,  lU..  July  12, 1909 115 

Exhibit  B.— Letter  from  Chades  White  to  Lee  O'NeUl  Browne,  dated  O'Fal- 

Ion,  111.,  Sept.  8,  1909 117 

Exhibit  C. — Note  of  Charles  A.  White  promuing  to  pay  Lee  O'Neill  Browne 

$50,  dated  O'Fallon,  IlL,  Sept.  8,  1909 118 

Ehihibit  D. — Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Friend  Charles,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  Sept.  9,  1909 119 

Exhibit  E.— Tel^pram  from  Chas.  A.  White  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  dated 

O'FaUon,  111.,  Sept.  15,  1909 120 

Exhibit  F.-xTelegram  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Charles  A.  White,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  Sept.  16, 1909 120 

Exhibit  G.— Letter  from  Chas.  White  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  not  dated 120 

Exhibit  H.— Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Charles  A.  White,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  Sept.  23,  1909 121 

Exhibit  I.— Draft  for  $50  sent  by  Browne  to  White,  Sept.  23, 1909 122 

Exhibit  J.— Letter  from  Charles  White  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  dated  O'Fal- 
lon, 111.,  Oct.  1,  1909 ^ 122 

Exhibit  K. — ^Note  of  Charles  A.  White  promoting  to  pay  Lee  O'Neill  Browne 

$50,  dated  O'Fallon,  111.,  Sept.  25,  1909 123 

Exhibit  L. — Letter  from  Charlen  A.  White  to  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lorimer,  dated 

O'Fallon,  IlL,  Oct.  19,  1909 123 

Exhibit  M.— Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Friend  Charlie,  dated  Chi- 
cago, Oct.  24,  1909 124 

Exhroit  N. — Letter  from  Charles  A.  White  to  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lorimer,  dated 

O'Fallon,  111.,  Dec.  4,  1909 : 125 

Exhibit  O.— Telegram  from  Charles  A.  White  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne,  dated 

Nov.  5,  1909 126 

Exhibit  P.— Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Charles  A.  White,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  Nov.  2,  1909 126 

Exhibit  Q. — Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Charles  A.  White,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  Nov.  6,  1909 127 

Exhibit  R. — ^Telegram  from  James  L.  Monaghan  to  Lee  O'Neill  Browne, 

dated  Chicago,  lU.,  Nov.  1 127 

Exhibit  S. — Letter  from  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  to  Charles  A.  l^Tiite,  dated 

Ottawa,  111.,  Nov.  2,  1909 127 

Exhibit  T. — Letter  from  Chas.  A.  White  to  Hon.  Fred  J.  Kern,  dated 

Springfield  ,111.,  May  29 ,  1909 1 28 

Exhibit  l-I,  H.  F.  L. — ^Telegram  from  M.S.  Link  to  John  £.  Way  man,  dated 

Mitchell,  111 . ,  May  9, 1 909 372 

Exhibits  1-J.  K.  F.  L.-— Telegram  from  John  E.  W.  Wayman  to  M.  S.  Link, 

dated  Chicago,  May  9, 1910,  and  telegram  from  M.S.  Liu.^  to  John  £.  W. 

Wayman,  dated  Mitchell,  111.,  May  12,  1910 372 

Exhibit  1-L.  K.  F.  L.—Letter  from  Frank  Reid  to  M.  S.  Link,  dated 

Chicago.  May  12,  1910 372 

Exhibit  1-M.  K.  F.  L. — ^Telegram  from  M.  S.  Link  to  John  E.  Wayman, 

dated  Mitchell,  lU.,  May  13,  1910 373 

Exhibit  1-N.  K.  F.  L.— Letter  from  M.  S.  LinK  to  John  E.  W.  Wayman, 

dated  Mitchell,  HI.,  May  12,  1910 373 

Exhibit  l-<0.  K.  F.  L.— Letter  from  M.  S.  Link  to  John  W.  Wayman,  dated 

Mitchell,  111.,  July2,  1910 373 
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Exhibit  1~F.  K.  F.  L.— Letter  from  Bob  to  M.  S.  Link,  dated  Chicago, 
June  26, 1909 374 

Exhibit  1-Q.  K.  F.  L. — Envelope  from  Clerk' ■  Office,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  Illinois 873 

Exhibit  1-R.  K.  F.  L.— Letter  from  Robert  E.  Wilson  to  H.  J.  C.  Becke- 
meyer,  dated  Chicago,  June  26,  1909 402 

Exhibit  1-S. — Deposit  slip-for  account  of  Holstlaw  Bank,  luka.  111.,  dated 
June  16, 1909 411 

Exhibit  1~T.  K.  F.  L. — ^Envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Stermer,  Mgr.,  Briggs 
House,  City,  by  Chas.  A.  WTiite 413 

Exhibit  1-W.  K.  F.  L. — ^Testimony  of  W.  H.  Stermer  in  case  of  People  v. 
Browne 537 

Exhibit  1-X.  K.  F.  L. — ^Testimony  of  Fred  Zentner  in  case  of  People  v. 
Browne 542 

Exhibit  1-Y.  K.  F.  L.— Letter  from  Chas.  A.  White  to  Stermer,  dated 
Chicago,  Feb.  6, 1910 413 

Exhibit  1-Z,  K.  F.  L. — Letter  received  by  Lee  O'Neill  Browne  from  M.  S. 
Link,  dated  Mitchell,  111.,  Sept.  12,  1910 617, 618 

Exhibit  1-aa,  K.  F.  L. — Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Forty- 
sixth  Genend  Assembly,  Illinois,  Jan.  6,  1909 700 

Exhibit  1-bb.  K.  F.  L.— Journal  of  the  Senate,  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly, Illmoii,  Jan.  6,  1909 703 

G. 

Gloss,  Ella,  wife  of  George  F.  Gloss,  testimony  of 446 

As  to  times  when  Sydney  Yarborough  has  been  at  our  house . .  1 449 

Have  known  White  should  judge  three  and  a  half  or  four  years 446 

Have  three  children;  a  boy  was  7  years  old  26th  of  May 446 

I  testified  in  criminal  court,  this  county,  case  of  People  v,  Browne,  to  same 

facts  I  have  here'. 448 

Know  Sydney  and  Otis  Yarborough;  should  judge  had  known  Sydney  five 
years;  knew  he  had  been  at  0' Fallon;  he  was  at  our  house  on  Springfield 
Avenue,  Chicago,  night  of  24th  of  May  last  year;  came  at  night  with  my 

husband  and  staged  all  night 447 

Never  discussed  tms  prior  to  May  of  this  year,  except  with  my  husband. . .      448 

Was  not  indicted  for  Browne  testimony  as  I  Imow  of 449 

Yarborough,  Sydney,  came  back  to  our  house  night  of  the  25th ;  he  gave  my 

boy  25  cents  for  a  baseball  mitt ;  suppose  a  birthday  present 447, 448 

Yarl)orough,  Sydney,  went  from  our  house  on  morning  of  25th  to  Wheaton. 
leaving  nis  grip  at  our  house;  took  it  away  ni^ht  of  the  25th,  when  he  said 
he  was  going  to  Springfield,  over  the  Illinois  Central;  said  he  was  trav- 
eling on  Charlie  White's  i)a8S 448 

Gloss,  Geoi^  F.,  motorman,  Chicago,  111.,  testimony  of 434 

As  to  my  getting  bail;  Tom  Brculy  went  over  to  the  criminal  court  with  me 

at  the  direction  of  my  lawyer 442, 443 

Believe  ticket  from  book  No.  131165,  coupon  No.  28,  pass  1909,  Illinois 

Central  Railway,  is  the  one  he  had 439, 440, 441 

Did  not  see  White  on  24th,  25th,  or  26th  of  May 443 

First  knew  White  about  five  years  ago;  saw  hmi  between  6th  and  11th  of 
January  last  at  0' Fallon,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Collinsville;  White  was 

street-car  conductor  at  that  time 435 

Had  conversation  with  White  in  August,  1909,  and  talked  with  him  about 
election  of  Lorimer;  conversation  detailed;  White  did  not  indicate 
whether  he  had  got  anything  for  voting  for  Lorimer,  and  he  never  told  me 

that  he  did  or  didn't 445,446 

Had  conversation  with  White  on  23d  of  May,  1909  (conversation  given 

in  detail) ; 444, 446 

Met  Sydney  Yarborough  24th  of  May,  1909,  somewhere  9  or  10  o'clock  at 
night;  he  went  home  on  my  car  and  stayed  at  mv  house  in  this  city;  he 
stayed  all  night  and  came  back  the  evening  of  the  25th;  said  he  was 

going  to  the  Illinois  Central  depot,  going  to  Springfield 437, 438, 439, 443 

Met  white  at  Briggs  House  July  or  August;  1  said  to  him,  "I  see  you 
voted  for  Lorimer;  how  did  it  happen?"  White  replied,  "I  am  low 
down  on  the  list,  and  when  they  came  to  my  name  was  so  excited  that  I 
hallooed  out  'Lorimerl'"  (further  conversation  with  White  de- 
tailed)  435,436 
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Met  Wmte  here  Sunday  before  Lorimer  was  elected;  when  we  got  down  to 
State  Street  I  said,  m  substance,  ''White,  it  would  seem  you  will  soon 
elect  a  man  down  there.    Who  do  you  think  it  will  be?'''    White  re- 

FK)nded,  ''I  don't  know;  what  do  you  think  about  this  man  Lorimer?" 
said,  *'  I  do  not  know  personally,  but  that  the  boys  told  me  he  is  a  good 

friend  of  street-car  men ;  has  done  them  many  a  favor, ' '  etc 435, 445 

Never  changed  my  testimony  in  case  of  People  v.  Browne 444 

Never  saw  Sydney  or  Otis  Yarborough  sign  tne  name  of  Charles  A.  White. .      444 
Saw  White  and  Sydney  and  Otis  Yarborough  on  Sunday  previous  to  Lori- 
mer's  election,  on  23d  of  May,  1909,  at  Briggs  House;  as  to  where  they 

went 441 

Was  indicted  for  perjurv  after  I  testified  in  Browne  case 442 

Was  witness  in  last  trial  of  People  v.  Browne  here;  was  on  stand,  I  think, 
four  times;  my  wife  testified  at  that  trial  in  relation  to  these  matters. .  441, 442 

Wife's  name  Ella;  three  children;  one  was  7  the  26th  day  of  last  May 434 

Yarborough  gave  my  boy  25  cents  to  get  a  ball  mitt  for  his  birthday  of  the 

26th 439 

Yarborough.  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  my  kitchen,  said  his  railroad  fare  didn't 

cost  him  sinything;  that  he  was  riding  on  White's  pass 439 

Gray.  James  J.,  member  of  general  assembly,  Democrat,  condensed  milk; 

Belle  Isle,  111.;  testimony  of 393 

Have  known  Beckemeyer  about  all  my  life 393 

Latter  part  of  July,  1909,  or  Ist  of  August,  Beckemeyer  came  into  our  place 
of  business  and  asked  me  to  go  to  bank  and  identify  him;  said  he  wanted 
to  make  a  dei>osit;  he  made  a  deposit  of  |500  in  the  Commercial  Trust 

Co.  (further  testimony  as  to  what  took  place) 393, 394, 395 

Griffin,  John,  member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  Democrat;  house;  team- 
ing; Chicago,  111.;  testimony  of 572 

As  to  when  I  first  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  Lorimer 574, 575 

Asked  Terrill  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  think  about  second  night  before  Lorimer 
was  elected,  right  across  comer  from  St.  Nicholas  Hotel;  I  said,  ''Why 
don't  you  vote  for  Lorimer  now;  you  are  a  Republican  and  it  will  make 

you  strong  in  your  town,"  etc 576 

Asked  Terrm  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  never  said  to  him  there  would  be  $1,000 

in  it  or  any  sum,  nor  to  anybody  else 577 

Browne  never  asked  me  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  no  one  else  asked  me  to 575 

Did  not  discuss  with  Terrill  anything  about  money;  never  heard  about 
money  for  Senator  during  session;  were  was  some  talk  afterwards;  did 

not  hear  |l;000  named;  I  got  no  money 676, 577 

Did  not  tell  Terrill  Lorimer  was  to  be  elected  next  day,  or  anyone  else . . .  578 
Did  not  want  to  vote  for  Lorimer  until  I  thought  my  vote  would  count. . .  575 
GuesB  greater  number  of  Democrats  voting  for  Lorimer  were  from  Chicago; 

names  some  who  lived  outside 678, 579 

Might  have  told  half  a  dozen  I  would  vote  for  Lorimer  (names  some) 575 

Might  have  told  Wilson  I  was  ffoing  to  vote  fof  Lorimer 578 

Never  got  anything  for  voting  for  Lorimer;  do  not  know  anybody  who  did .  578 
Right  after  election  there  were  rumors  around  there  some  fellows  had  got 

some  money -. 577 

Some  newspaper  man  asked  me  yesterday  about  this;  I  made  same  state- 
ment I  made  here 578 

Tippit,  leader  of  the  other  Democratic  foction,  I  believe,  voted  for  Lorimer.      579 

Told  Terrill  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer 576 

Voted  for  Lorimer  morning  he  was  nominated;  ffuess  that  was  only  time 

any  Democrat  voted  for  him;  would  have  voted  for  him  at  any  time 574 

Voted  for  Stringer  and  think  for  Harrison 574 

Was  member  oi  Browne  faction 673 

Wilson  did  not  ask  me  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  I  did  not  ask  him  to  vote  for 

Lorimer;  I  asked  Terrill  to  vote  for  Lorimer 576 

Groves,  Jacob,  member  of  general  assembly;  Democrat;  house;  C^p  Point, 

111.;  testimony  of 414,460,505,522 

As  to  close  mends  of  Gov.  Deneen  voting  for  Lorimer 418 

As  to  whether  I  am  friendly  to  Lorimer 461 

Oonvensation  had  with  Shaw  was  on  floor  of  house,  probably  day  Lorimer 
was  elected  or  day  foUowing;  Shaw  said,  "For  tne  members  that  would 
vote  for  Lorimer  they  got  |1,000."    Talked  this  over  with  O'Laughlin 

before  testifyiM 505, 506 

Did  not  vote  for  Lorimer 414 
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I  said  to  Patterson,  "There  isn't  enough  money  in  Springfield  to  hire  me  to 

vote  for  Bill  Lorimer" 415,421 

Made  a  speech  in  house  when  it  came  to  roU  call  and  before  votes  all  cast. .      421 
Neither  Donohue,  Terrill,  nor  Shaw  told  me  they  had  received  money 
for  voting  for  Lorimer;  Terrill  said  he  could  ^et  something;  said  he  could 

have  earned  11,000  if  he  would  vote  for  Lonmer 462, 507, 508 

Nixon,  sergeant  at  arms  of  this  committee,  introduced  O'Laughlin  to  me; 

conversation  given 418, 419, 420 

Patterson,  Douglas,  Democratic  ex-member  of  legislature,  approached 
me  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  conversation  given;  others  spoke  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  matter  subsequent  to  the  election,  including  Terrill,  Shaw,  and 

Donohue 414,415,416,417,418,420,421 

Shaw  was  not  present  when  I  had  conversation  with  Terrill,  1  think 507 

Short  time  after  conversation  with  Shaw  I  was  talking  to  Donohue  r^uxl- 
ing  Lorimer's  election  and  1  told  him  Shaw  stated  he  understood  there 
was  $1,000  given  to  Democrats  voting  for  Lorimer;  Donohue  stated  he 

supposed  it  would  be  more  than  that,  etc 622 

Talked  with  John  C.  O'Laughlin,  of  the  Tribune,  to-day;  conversation 

given 418,419 

Terrill  told  me  he  got  $1,000  for  voting  for  Lorimer  (witness  corrects  this  on 
page  460,  and   testifies  Terrill  said,  "There  was  $1,000  in  sight,''  or 

something  like,  if  I  would  vote  for  Lorimer) 416, 460 

Thought  O'Laughlin  was  one  of  the  attorneys  here 420 

Told  the  State's  attorney  of  my  county  as  to  who  approached  me 419 

Was  in  Springfield  May,  1909,  and  during  the  l^slature 414 

Was  in  the  house  when  vote  was  taken  for  Lorimer 418 

H. 

Holstlaw,  D.  W.,  member  of  generallusembly;  Democrat,  house;  fiinaerand 
stock  buyer;  luka,  111.,  testimony  of .~ 106, 683 

After  I  received  the  first  sum  of  money  from  Broderick,  do  not  think  we 
said  a  word,  but  at  that  time  I  was  here  he  said  there  would  be  some  more 
coming,  etc 694 

As  to  the  dates  when  money  was  paid  to  me  by  Broderick  and  disposal  of 
same 201 

As  to  what  induced  me  to  vote  for  Lorimer 202 

As  to  what  occurred  when  Broderick  paid  me  $2,600,  and  when  he  paid  me 
the  $700 684,686,606,687 

At  time  Broderick  gave  me  the  $2,500  he  said  there  would  be  aometlixiff 
more  coming  to  me  later;  went  there  again,  judge  six  weeks  later,  sm 
got  the  money  same  place  I  got  the  omer  money;  details  in  regaid  to 
getting  second  money : 689, 690, 601, 693 

Banks  in  which  I  was  interested 200 

Beaver,  B.  N.,  president  village  board  of  luka,  well  acquainted  with;  do 
not  remember  telling  him  couldn't  vote  for  Hopkins  as  was  going  to  vote 
for  Lorimer  if  name  presented 207 

Became  member  of  forty-€dxth  general  assembly;  elected  to  the  senate  m 
a  Democrat,  1908 1 97 

Before  conversation  with  Broderick  night  before  Lorimer  was  elected, 
think  I  told  Lewis  if  opportunity  presented  would  vote  for  Lorimer,  m 
we  couldn't  elect  a  Democrat 207 

Bell,  J.  J.,  of  Salem,  vice  president  of  bank,  I  know;  remember  telling 
him  thought  I  would  vote  for  some  good  Republican;  do  not  remember 
I  said  Lonmer 205 

Broderick  afterwards  paid  me  $700;  don't  know  what  for;  he  simply  said 
tiiere  was  tiiat  much  coming  to  me;  think  I  deposited  the  money  in  bank 
at  home 200,692 

Broderick  told  me  that  he  would  give  me  the  $2,500 688 

Broderick's  saloon,  Chicago;  details  of  conversation  at 210 

Broderick's  saloon,  Chicago;  was  in  there  twice;  first  was  16th  of  Jime, 
then  in  July  some  time 207, 688 

Broderick's  saloon,  Chicago:  went  to,  at  the  time  I  received  the  $2,500  in 
response  to  a  letter  whic&  he  wrote  me ;  perhaps  I  have  letter  %%  home,  but 

not  here;  further  statement  as  to  contents  and  date  of  letter 200, 

210, 684, 685, 686, 687 
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Can  not  find  letter  from  Broderick;  think  it  was  received  about  a  week 
before  I  came  up  here,  and  think  that  was  16th  of  June 683, 693 

Deposit  slip  marked  '*  Exhibit  1-8"  10-3-10;  that  ia  the  deposit  I  made  in 
State  Bank  of  Chicago  of  $2,500;  think  Isaw  Broderick  on  that  same  day; 
went  from  Broderick's  saloon  to  bank 683,684 

Did  not  know  if  an^rone  was  being  paid  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  as  to  who  first 
approached  me  with  respect  to  voting  for  Lorimer 208 

Did  not  deposit  the  |700  tnat  I  got  on  the  second  occasion 692 

Do  not  know  what  the  second  siun  received  from  Broderick  was  for 693 

Don't  know  how  I  happened  to  go  back  to  Chicago;  when  I  got  back  I  saw 
Broderick  again 684 

First  time  went  to  Broderick's  saloon  I  went  expecting  to  receive  some- 
thing from  Broderick 689 

I  was  indicted  and  the  indictment  was  quashed 215 

I  was  not  indicted  for  voting  for  Lorimer 220 

Immediately  after  my  indictment  and  when  I  signed  the  statement  I  was  in 

'  custody  of  an  officer 222 

Indictment  against  me  was  dismissed  after  I  signed  the  paper,  and  on  same 
day 221 

Indictment  against  Senator  Broderick  is  still  pending  at  Sangamon  County, 
Springfield,  and  I  am  a  witness  there 220 

Letter  received  from  Broderick  stated,  as  I  remember,  ''Meet  me  in  Chi- 
cago some  time  the  next  week  " ;  I  met  him  in  Chicago  the  next  week. . .      684 

Never  mentioned  the  receipt  of  letter  from  Broderick  until  I  testified  before 
this  committee 692 

Night  before  vote  for  Lorimer  was  taken  Broderick  said  to  me:  ''We  are 
going  to  elect  Lorimer  to-morrow,  aren't  we?''  I  said,  "Yes;  I  thought 
we  were";  and  I  intended  to  vote  for  him.  He  said:  "There  is  $2,500 
foryou";  I  voted  for  him  the  next  day 197,198,199,202,208,209 

No  convenation  when  I  received  $2,500  from  Broderick;  he  simply  said, 
"Here  is  that  money";  about  June  16,  if  I  remember  right;  put  the 
money  in  State  Bank  of  Chicago 199,201,202,691 

Paper  shown  me  yesterday  I  signed  because  it  was  a  statement  I  made,  and 
it  was  true;  language  was  formulated  by  the  lawyers 220 

Paper  shown  me  yesterday  was  drawn  by  Fitzgerald,  a  lawyer,  and  his 
partner,  Gillespie,  of  Springfield  (circumstances  of  drawing  of  paper). . .     216, 

217, 218 

Parties  who  asked  me  to  sign  the  paper  said  If  I  testified  to  the  truth  on 
the  Lorimer  vote  and  furniture  vote  indictment  would  be  quashed;  then 
went  b&ck  before  grand  jury 218 

Prior  to  talk  with  Broderick,  May  25,  had  not  voted  for  Lorimer 200 

Some  two  or  three  days  before  conversation  with  Broderick  I  intended  to 
vote  for  Lorimer 198 

Statement  (confession  marked  "Exhibit  IH") 348 

Statement  signed  "D.  W.  H."  is  document  signed  by  me  May  28  or  29;  I 
undeistood  the  indictment  was  to  be  dismissed  if  I  signed  this  paper 221, 222 

Supposed  Broderick  was  paying  me  money  because  he  had  told  me  he 
would  give  to  me  after  my  saying  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer 200, 688 

The  $2,500  and  the  1700  were  paid  in  cash 201 

Think  I  told  some  that  I  was  eoing  to  vote  for  some  Republican  if  oppor- 
tunity presented;  think  I  toid  some  that  I  would  vote  for  Lorimer 208 

Think  Mr.  Broderick  fixed  the  time  for  me  to  come  to  his  saloon;  think  he 
wrote  to  me 201 

Told  several  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  think  I  talked  with  members 
of  legislature  about  it 205, 206 

Utterbach,  J.  C,  editor  of  Marion  County  Republican,  Salem,  lU.,  I  know; 
do  not  remember  whether  I  had  conversation  with  him  before  Lorimer 
elected,  but  I  told  another  editor,  Lewis,  down  there  I  intended  to  vote 
for  Lorimer 204 

Was  in  attendance  at  joint  session  during  voting  for  ITnited  States  Senator; 
voted  for  Lorimer  May  26,  1909 197, 209 

Was  in  banking  business  about  three  years  before  entering  legislature 197 

Was  in  Brodenck's  place^  first  visit,  16th  of  June  very  short  time;  took  no 
liquor;  think  I  took  dnnk  of  blackberry  wine 684 

Was  summoned  as  witness  before  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  Coimty,  Spring- 
field, 111.;  matter  not  relating  to  election  of  UnitM  States  Senator 213 
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Went  before  the  ^prand  jury»  think,  about  the  28th  of  May,  this  year;  was 

indicted  for  perjury  same  day 215, 221 

Written  statement  shown  me.  dated  May  28,  1910,  has  my  si^pature;  what 

I  said  there  is  the  same  as  nere  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it 202, 203 

Holstlaw,  testimony  referred  to,  by  (Report,  13). 

Hull,  Fred  G.,  secretary  to  chief  clerk  of  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  tes- 
timony of 467 

As  to  card  sent  in  by  White  and  pass  book  and  coupon  book 458 

As  to  pass  showing  who  has  ridden  on  it;  Chicago  to  Springfield  on  May 

25,  train  17 458 

Have  more  or  less  to  do  with  passes;  when  a  member  of  I^islature  wants  % 
pass  he  makes  written  request  on  the  district  attorney,  who  sends  it  to 
our  office,  and  pass  is  issued  (further  testimony  as  to  process  of  issuing 

passes) 457,458 

Enow  (ieorge  Gloss  by  sight  only;  was  present  in  criminal  court  when  he 
was  handed  coupons  to  pick  out  one  signed  by  Sydney  Yarborough,  etc.      459 

I. 

Investigation  chiefly  directed  to  question  whether  sufficient  number  were 
bribed  to  vote  for  Lorimer  to  render  election  invalid  (Report,  3). 

Investigation,  resolution  for,  submitted  to  Senate  by  Lonmer  May  28,  1910 
(Report,  3). 

J. 

"Jackpot:" 

Broderick 568 

Link 307,308 

White :.  47,48,49,50,54,58,80,81,95,167 

"Jackpot,'*  evidence  objected  to  (Hanecy) 42-47,51-54 

K. 

Eirkpatrick,  Thomas  P.,  CoUinsville,  111.,  in  1909  working  for  Grand  Leader 

Co.  in  St.  Louis,  testimony  of 222 

White  deposited  money  in  the  Grand  Leader,  latter  part  of  June.  I  sup|>08e 
(circumstances  detailed;  saw  some  fifty  and  some  twenty  dollar  bills; 
did  not  see  denomination  of  each  bill) ^,224 

L. 
Lake  trips: 

Browne 1 601,602,613,620,644,645 

White 187,188,189 

Zentner 539 

Legislative  Voters*  League  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  letters  and  affidavit  of  C.  W. 

Barnes,  president 3 

Lc^lature: 

Adjourned,  after  May  26, 1909,  on  June4  (Hanecy) 52 

Has  153  members  in  house  and  51  in  Senate  (White) 38 

Joumals-of,  to  be  considered  as  in  evidence 37 

Names  of  members  of,  to  be  put  in  record 37 

Official  record  of,  covering  period  of  contest  for  election  of  United  States 

Senator,  as  to  furnishing 32, 33 

Link,  Michael,  member  of  general  assembly.  Democrat,  house;  Mitchell,  111., 

testimony  of 277,388 

About  a  week  prior  to  Browne  trial  Beckemever  had  conversation  with  me  in 
criminal  court  building,  when  he  said,  ^"Our  testimony  will  be  alike," 
etc.,  and  I  said,  "No,  Beck,  I  have  got  the  best  of  vou;  I  promised  to 
vote  for  Lorimer  eight  or  ten  days  before  Browne  spoKe  to  me  about  it" 

(further  conversation) 300 

After  adjournment  of  forty-fifth  legislature  no  monev  came  to  me 305 

After  adjournment  of  legislature  I  saw  Robert  £.  Wilson  some  time  in  Julv.      280 
After  I  was  before  first  grand  jury  and  stated  I  never  got  any  money  for 

voting  fpr  Lorimer.  I  was  indicted  for  perjury 294,295 

After  I  was  indicted  for  perjury  the  assistant  State's  attorney  and  the  State's 
attorney  himself  kept  taunting  me  by  flaunting  the  indictment  in  my  face; 
details  of  statement  of  Wayman's  conversation 295 
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After  I  went  before  grand  jury  last  time  and  told  what  Wayman  asked  me 

to  he  took  me  before  Judge  McSurelv  and  said,  "Link  has  made  a  clean 

breast  of  whole  affair; "  Wayman  had  indictment  against  me  quashed. .  2t)8, 299 

After  indicted  I  stated  I  did  meet  Wilson 302 

After  Wayman  took  me  before  Judge  McSuiely  I  was  allowed  to  go  home; 

following  week  I  was  put  in  custody  of  another  officer;  a  subpoena  was 

served  on  me  to  go  to  Springfield 299 

As  to  being  asked  if  Browne  paid  me  $1,000 282 

As  to  my  bein^  ordered  into  custody 304 

As  to  my  needmg  money  for  my  campaign 306 

As  to  officers  accompjui^ff  witness 292, 293, 294 

As  to  Tiemev  and  White  being  at  the  railroad  station  making  inquiry  in 

r^aid  to  this  matter ., 282 

As  to  what  took  place  at  Southern  Hotel,  including  Wilson's  handing  me 

a  package;  package  Wilson  handed  me  contained  $900 : . . .      284 

As  to  wheuier  Wayman  or  assistants  asked  me  to  tell  untruth 302, 303 

As  to  why  I  did  not  vote  for  Lorimer  when  his  name  was  first  suggested  as  a 

candidate 285 

Attorney  Reid  met  me  at  Springfield  to  advise  and  represent  me  there. . . .  300 
Before  grand  jury  first  time  I  kept  saying  I  did  not  remember  till  Wayman 

wrapped  me  around  his  finger 302 

Before  grand  jury  first  time  question  was  whether  I  had  met  Wilson;  I 

denied  it;  ^ess  it  was  a  falsehood,  but  I  did  not  remember 302, 303 

Before  grand  jury  I  denied  meeting  parties  in  St.  Louis;  I  didn't  remember 

of  meeting  them 291 

By  Wayman's  advice  I  refused  to  answer  questions  before  grand  jury  at 

Springfield 299 

Conversation  between  me  and  Browne  as  to  voting  for  Lorimer 278 

Conversation  held  with  Wayman  as  to  testifying  at  Springfield 300 

Delivered  sworn  statement  here  in  Chicago  to  contradict  lalsehoods  Tribune 

printed  about  me 310, 311 

Did  not  discuss  with  Nagel  about  voting  for  Lorimer 280 

Did  not  make  statement  to  Inter-Ocean  representative  I  had  promised 

Nodlier  and  Magee  to  vote  for  Lorimer 311 

Did  not  receive  any  money  or  thing  from  anybody  on  condition  that  I  was 

to  vote  for  Lorimer  for  Senator,  or  because  I  had  voted  for  him 301 

Did  not  tell  grand  jury  I  had  received  the  money  or  any  part  of  it  for  voting 

for  Lorimer  for  Senator. . .  ^ 298 

Did  not  to  my  knowledge  prior  to  appearance  before  grand  jury  disclose 

that  I  had  received  $900 284,286 

Did  not,  to  my  recollection,  have  any  talk  with  anyone  in  Springfield  about 

26th  of  May,  1909,  with  reference  to  voting  for  Lorimer  other  than  Lori- 
mer and  Browne 280 

Do  not  remember  conversing  with  Browne  respecting  voting  for  Lorimer 

except  occasion  detailed;  ne  complimented  me  on  being  Democrat;  I 

told  nim  I  had  beaten  him,  etc 306 

Erbstein  was  young  lawyer  who  came  to  Morrison  House 303 

Had  no  direct  information  as  to  funds  to  be  distributed;  it  was  removed; 

caUed  "jack  pot" 307,308 

Had  no  knowledge  that*  anyone  else  was  paid  any  money;  never  discussed 

it  with  anyone 286 

Heard  rumor  on  26th  of  May,  1909,  "To-day  is  the  day  that  Lorimer  is  going 

to  be  elected,"  or  "We  are  all  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer" 287 

I  did  not  sell  my  vote;  I  personally  promised  it  to  Lorimer 287 

I  never  told  anybody  that  I  voted  lor  Lorimer  for  a  money  or  any  other 

consideration 302 

I  toitified  before  the  Cook  County  grand  jury  in  May,  and  in  the  first  trial  of 

Browne  in  June,  and  in  the  second  trial  of  Browne  in  July  or  August. .  281, 282 

I  testified  before  tne  grand  jury 279 

I  was  told  night  I  was  in  custody  of  an  officer  that  I  had  been  indicted  for  - 

peijury;  tmnk  Wayman  told  me  that 297 

I  wrote  Wajrman  that  1  would  not  submit  to  being  in  custody  all  the  time; 

that  I  was  not  a  criminal,  etc 299 

In  grand  jury  room  was  examined  by  Wayman;  he  asked  if  I  voted  for 

lorimer,  and  I  told  him,  "Certainly;  I  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and 

was  proud  of  it;"  he  asked  me  if  I  nad  been  paid  anything  for  voting 

for  Lorimer,  and  I  absolutely  denied  it 290, 291 
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Lenager  and  Nodlier  took  me  up  to  Lorimer'a  and  I  had  conversation  with 
him,  with  reference  to  voting  for  him,  in  their  presence 280, 310 

Lorimer  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  influence  with  Browne;  I  told  him 
I  didn't  think  I  would  have 278 

Made  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  Lorimer  in  March,  1909,  provided  we  couldn't 
elect  a  Democrat 286 

Made  written  statement  as  to  ^ts  concerning  which  am  now  testifying, 
and  swore  to  it;  delivered  it  to  Ward,  Lorimer 's  secretarv,  three  days  after 
I  returned  home  after  going  through  the  third  d^ree  here  in  Chicago. .      279 

Meeting  of  Browne  in  Southern  Hotel;  nothing  said  as  to  why  he  was  giving 
me  money;  supposed  for  campaign  purposes 306, 307 

Met  Hanecy  in  forty-fifth  general  assembly  at  Springfield 279 

Never  discussed  with  Joe  Clark,  I  believe,  about  not  promising  to  vote 
for  Lorimer  until  1  was  given  to  understand  I  was  to  receive  $1,000 287 

"Sever  saw  Judge  Hanecy  to  talk  to  him  until  this  morning,  when  I  told 
you  I  was  a  member  of  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly,  when  you  made 
a  speech  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  certain  act 288 

Not  surprised  at  receiving  $900  and  |1,000 307 

Officer  Oake  didn't  allow  me  to  telephone  to  friends;  other  officers  were 
armed  and  took  out  revolver  and  billy  so  I  could  see  them 292 

Officer  O'Keefe  said,  ''Link,  I  wouldn't  stand  by  the  other  fellows;  I 
would  stand  by  Wayman,"  etc.  O'Keefe  took  me  back  to  State's  attor- 
ney's office  next  morning;  Detective  Maguire  was  present  nearly  every 
time  1  met  Wayman,  and  he  tried  to  put  words  in  my  mouth  (conver- 
sation given) » 296 

Only  reason  for  voting  for  Lorimer  was  his  views  on  the  deep  waterways 
proposition 285,286,301 

Reasons  for  concealing  receipt  of  |900  and  $1,000  when  first  before  grand 
jury 305 

Reasons  why  I  voted  for  Lorimer 301 

Recalled  to  correct  testimony  as  to  what  took  place  before  firet  grand  jury.      388 

Saw  Judge  Hanecy  this  morning;  did  not  discuss  with  him  subject-matter 
of  this  testimony 279 

Some  conversation  with  Turner  along  the  line  of  my  voting  for  Lorimer, 
but  I  thought  he  was  an  impostor;  I  was  then  summoned  to  come  up 
here;  I  went  to  the  Morrison  Hotel;  then  to  State  attorney's  office 289, 290 

Some  10  da^  prior  to  his  election  I  promised  Lorimer  my  vote 278 

Some  time  in  June  saw  Browne  at  Southern  Hotel;  message  told  me  to 
meet  him  at  Southern  Hotel  (details  of  conversation  with  Browne  at 
Southern  Hotel):  Browne  handed  me  some  money  and  said,  "Here  is  a 
package  for  you";  amount  was  $1,000 280, 281 

The  $1,000  and  $9()0  is  all  the  money  I  ever  received  in  connection  with 
legislative  matters  outside  of  salary 305 

Think  Arnold  told  me  that  I  had  better  tell  what  I  knew  or  that  I  would 
go  to  the  penitentiary  (other  conversation  given) 296 

Think  it  was  not  as  early  as  February  or  March  that  Turner^  the  detective, 
and  White  came  to  see  me;  presume  in  April;  White  didn't  come  but 
once;  Turner  was  there  the  second  time,  and  said  he  represented  Gov. 
Deneen 288 

Think  it  was  O'Keefe  who  had  chaive  of  me  when  some  young  lawyer  said, 
"What  are  you  holding  this  man  for?" 294 

Voted  for  Lonmer  26th  of  May,  1909,  for  the  first  time 278 

Was  put  in  custody  of  Officer  O'Keefe  when  I  left  State's  attorney;  it  was  he 
who  took  his  revolver  and  billy  out  and  put  them  on  the  table 295 

Was  subpcenaed  here  as  a  witness  before  grand  jurv 288 

Wayman  pictured  it  very  strenuously  between  tne  penitentiary  and  my 
home  (conversation  given) 297 

Wayman  said  I  would  have  to  give  a  bond,  and  it  ¥ras  $15,000,  and  they 
made  it  $5,000 298 

Wayman  said  if  I  would  go  before  grand  jury  and  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment I  had  received  $1,000  from  Browne  that  I  could  go  home  a  free 
man,  etc 297 

Wayman  told  me  if  I  would  go  before  grand  jury  and  tell  what  he  wanted 
me  to  he  would  nolle  pros.,  etc.;  I  said,  in  substance,  "  1  will jgo  before 
grand  juiv  and  lie  if  1  have  to,  but  1  don't  want  to '':  foUowmg  day  I 
went  with  Wayman  before  mnd  jury  and  said  that  1  received  $1,000 
from  Browne  and  $900  through  Wilson 
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Went  before  grand  jury  to  clear  myself 302 

Went  to  St.  Ix)uis  on  invitation  to  be  at  Southern  Hotel^  either  from  Wikon, 
or  I  don't  know  who:  when  I  got  there  met  Wilson;  it  was  in  July;  there 
saw  Shephard,  Clark,  and  Luke  (now  dead)  and  White;  Beckemeyer 

was  not  there  on  that  occasion 283, 284 

When  anybody,  for  political  or  other  reasons,  wants  two  or  three  persons 

to  get  together  for  any  purpose,  they  meet  at  St.  Louis 288 

When  Browne  handed  me  $1,000  he  said  nothing  about  my  vothig  for 

Lorimer ;  Lorimer's  name  not  used  (testifies  what  took  place) 308, 309 

When  I  Rot  $1,000,  do  not  remember  whether  I  counted  it;  did  afterwards. .      309 
When  I  left  grand-jury  room  was  put  in  custodv  of  an  officer;  O'Eeefe  was 

with  me  most  of  the  time ;  Oake  took  charge  of  me  at  the  time 291 

When  I  met  Wilson  in  St.  Louis  and  he  gave  me  $900  he  did  not  tell  why. .      307 
When  I  went  before  grand  jury  second  time  I  answered  I  got  $1,000  from 

Browne  and  $900  from  Wilson 304 

When  I  went  to  state's  attorney's  office  I  saw  one  of  the  assistants,  ^ink 

Marshall  (details  of  conversation  with  Marshall) 290 

When  I  wrote  Wayman,  the  officer  was  withdrawn 304 

When  Wayman  first  asked  me  if  I  received  money  from  Browne  I*  denied 

it;  reasons 304 

When  Wilson  handed  me  $900,  he  said  something  similar  to  what  Browne 

said,  "This  is  for  you, "  etc.  (testifies  what  took  place) 309 

Link,  testimony  reviewed  by  (Rejwrt,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11). 
List  of  membership  of  house,  with  political  affiliations  of  each  member;  also  list 
of  senators,  together  with  tneir  affiliations,  marked  ^' Exhibit  1-aa.  K. 

F.  L." 700,701,702,703,704 

Lorimer,  counsel  for  Tribune  did  not  expect  to  connect,  with  acts  of  bribery 

(Report,  2). 
Lorimer  elected  Senator  26th  of  May,  1909,  receiving  108  votes  out  of  202;  Hop* 

kins  received  70  votes;  Stringer  received  24  votes  (Report,  1,  2). 
Lorimer,  if  admitted  that  four  were  bribed,  he  still  hod  a  majority  of  votes  cast 

and  election  was  valid  (Rei>ort,  14). 
Lorimer,  letter  to,  stating  I  have  been  offered  a  mm  sufficient  to  value  manu- 
script at  $2.50  a  word,  not  true  (White) 164 

Lorimer,  majority  in  joint  assembly  14  (Report,  13). 

Lorimer  neither  charged  nor  shown  to  have  bribed  or  corrupted  any  member  or 

to  have  knowledge  of  anv  bribery  or  corruption  (Heyoum;  Report,  17). 
Lorimer,  no  other  person  has  claimed  right  to  hold  the  office  or  to  nave  been 
elected  (Heybum;  Report,  15). 

Lorimer  not  connected  with  act  of  bribery  (Austrian) 66, 80 

Lorimer.  title  to  seat  in  Senate  not  shown  to  be  invalid  by  use  or  employment 
01  corrupt  methods  or  practices,  signed  by  10  memben  of  committee  in 
(Report,  15). 

Luke,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  testimony  of 494 

After  receiving  telegram  husband  went  to  St.  Louis;  after  his  return  he  did 
not  show  me  any  amount  of  money;  before  he  went  to  St.  Louis  I  saw 

$950  in  his  possession;  do  not  know  where  he  had  been 495 

After  returning  home  husband  received  a  telegram  from  Wilson;  he  read 

it  to  me 496 

Husband  and  1  did  not  discuss  the  $950 496 

Husband  was  a  member  of  Illinois  general  assembly  in  1909;  he  died  21st 

of  February,  1910 494,496 

Husband  was  in  attendance  at  legislature  at  time  of  election  of  Senator, 

and  returned  to  Nashville  after  adjournment  of  legicdature,  in  June,  19(^.      496 
I  have  been  sick;  a  number  of  persons  followed  me  up  tr3ruig  to  get  me  to 
tell  some  story  about  my  husband;  recognize  gentleman  [indicating 

Mr.  John  C.  O'Laughlin]  as  one  who  talked  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago 496 

O'Laughlin  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  I  knew  before  I  came  in  here;  said 

he  was  counsel  for  the  Chica^  Tribune;  other  parties  came  to  see  me. .      497 
The  $950  was  in  $20  bills,  I  believe 496 

M. 

McCann,  Paul,  pa^e  in  house,  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  testimony  of....      486 
About  5  minutes  before  senate  came  in  I  went  and  got.  couple  of  roll  calls, 
and  gave  Browne  one  and  Gorman  or  Alschuler  one 489 
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As  to  remembering  about  men  not  leaving  their  seats  about  a  year  and  a 

half  ago 492 

As  to  where  senators  sat  when  thej  came  into  house 488 

Browne  did  not  leave  his  seat  durmgthe  joint  session  after  12,  imtil  session 

arose;  I  was  keeping  a  roll  call  at  Browne's  desk 487 

Four  seats  around  Browne  were  occupied  at  all  times  that  day 488 

If  Aschuler  asked  me  to  go  on  an  errand  1  would  go,  or  for  Beckemyer. .  487, 488 
Know  Meyers;  saw  him  in  house  during  that  joint  session  after  12;  he  at  no 

time  went  to  Browne's  desk  or  seat  and  talked  with  Browne 486, 487 

Luke,  who  sat  back  of  Browne,  had  a  habit  of  roaming  aroimd 491, 492 

Mind  did  not  recur  to  this  before  August,  1910 488 

No  one  had  conversation  with  Browne  durii^  the  roll  call 490 

No  other  seat  in  aisle  immediately  adjoining  Browne's  seat;  Meyers  did  not 
go  to  Browne's  desk  and  sit  in  any  seat  adjoining  him  during  that  joint 

seesion 487 

Remember  joint  session  26th  of  Mav,  1909 486 

Was  at  Browne's  desk  when  he  made  his  speech;  he  did  not  step  out  in  the 

aisle 488 

Was  present  at  votine  for  Senator  on  day  preceding  the  day  Lorimer  was 
elected,  at  Browne  s  desk;  do  not  remember  whether  anyone  spoke  to 

Browne  that  day 490 

Was  the  only  page  who  came  to  Browne  that  day 489 

Was  with  a  particular  member  generally — Browne,  the  minority  leader. . .      486 

Was  16  years  old  in  January 487 

When  senate  came  into  house  and  took  seats  at  12, 1  was  at  Browne's  desk, 
and  remained  there  until  the  senate  went  out.  (Witness  describes  posi- 
tion of  Browne's  seat.) 486 

Meyers  coming  to  Browne's  desk: 

(Meyers) 312,315,316 

Did  not  (Alschuler) 474 

Did  not  (McCann) 486, 487 

Meyers,  George  W.    Member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  Democrat; 

house;  banker,  Paris,  111. ;  testimony  of 311 

Browne  said,  ** There  are  some  good  State  jobs  to  give  away,  and  the  ready 

necessary" 312,115,316 

Browne  said  the  speaker  wanted  to  see  me,  etc.;  I  saw  the  speaker^  who 
said,  **  We  are  going  to  put  this  over  to-day.    I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 

would  help  us  outp'  I  told  him  I  could  not 313 

Did  not  talk  with  members  of  house  about  Democrats  voting  for  Shurtleff 

for  Senator 314 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  taking  of  vote  for  Senator  I  had  conversa- 
tion with  Browne  in  the  house;  page  came  and  said  Browne  wanted  to 
see  me;  went  to  Browne's  desk;  Browne  said,  ''We  are  going  to  put  this 
over  to-day,  and  I  would  like  you  to  go  with  us;"  I  said,    Lee,  I  can't  do 

it" 312,315,316 

First  elected  to  legislature,  forty-sixth  general  assembly;   Browne  was 

minority  leader;  was  a  member  of  Browne  faction 312 

Heard  talk  around  lobby  that  Gov.  Deneen  was  discussed  as  candidate  for 

Senator 31 4, 315 

I  did  not  vote  for  Lorimer;  no  one  asked  me  to  vote  for  Lorimer  except 
Browne  and  what  the  speaker  asked  me.    (By  error  witness  says,  on  page 

316,hedidvotefor  Lonmer.) .: 315,316 

I  testified  at  two  trials  at  People  v.  Browne:  never  testified  that  Browne 
asked  me  to  go  and  see  the  speaker;  aimed  to  tell  it  last  trial,  but  they 

wouldn't  let  me 315 

I  voted  for  the  speaker,  who  was  a  Republican,  as  did  all  Democrats  but 

one 313, 814 

It  was  known  that  a  Democrat  could  not  be  elected  Senator  unless  Repub- 
licans went  to  him 314 

It  was  imderstood  that  neither  Hopkins,  Fobs,  Mason,  nor  Webster  could 

be  elected 814 

Out  of  153  in  house,  I  think  there  were  64  Democrats;  others  were  Repub- 
licans       314 

This  ninetv-fifth  or  ninety-sixth  ballot  was,  I  think,  first  time  any  Demo- 
crats had  voted  for  Republican  in  joint  assembly;  prior  to  that  no  ref^- 
ence  to  voting  for  Lorimer  by  Democrats,  only  rumor  (further  testimony 
u  to  rumors) ; • 81S 
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Moral  obliquity  of  some  witneases  -was  such  as  to  make  it  highly  improper  to 
accept  their  testimony  as  basis  upon  which  any  man's  right  to  office  should 
depend  (Hey bum;  Report,  16). 

More  than  year  after  Lonmers  election  Barnes  presented  charges  on  informa- 
tion that  three  members  had  been  bribed  by  Browne,  who  was  a  Democrat 
and  who  was  indicted  and  acquitted  (Heybum;  Report,  15). 

Most  of  the  men  charged  with  crime  have  been  reelected  (Heybum ;  Report,  17). 

Murra^r,  H.  V.,  State's  attorney,  Carlyle,  111.  (Witness  called  to  testify  in 
relation  to  conversation  of  Charles  E.  Luke,  deceased,  which  was  objected  to 
and  not  admitted) 388 

N. 

Newton,  Jarvis  0.,  chief  clerk,  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  111.,  testimony  of 410 

Deposit  slip  marked  ^'Ejuiibit  1-S"  is  deposit  account  by  the  Holstlaw 
Deposit  Bank  of  luka,  111.,  date  June  16,  1909;  deposit  amount  |2,500, 
made  in  currency  by  Holstlaw  personally 410, 411 

O. 

Oral  arguments  and  briefs,  as  to  submitting,  discussed  by  counsel 713-716 

P. 

Postponement  of  hearings.    (See  Con  tinuance . ) 

Primary  election,  candidates  for  United  States  Senators  at 35, 36 

Primary  vote  on  candidates  for  United  States  Senator,  provisions  of  statutes 
relatmg  to 34,35 

R. 

Report  of  Committee: 

Barnes  was  not  prepared  to  offer  anythinff  in  support  of  charges  but 
requested  Chicago  Tribune  be  permittea  to  appear  by  counsel  (Re- 
port, 15). 

Beckemeyer,  testimony  referred  to  (Report,  13). 

Bribery,  four  members  testified  to  receiving  money  for  their  votes — ^White, 
Link,  Beckemeyer  and  Holstlaw  (Report,  3). 

Bribery,  Lorimer  not  connected  with  acts  of  (Report,  2, 3). 

Bribery,  which  will  invalidate  election  of  Senator  (Report,  2). 

Bribery,  White,  chief  self -accuser  (Report,  3). 

Broderick  denies  bribery  and  gives  reasons  for  voting  for  Lorimer  (Re- 
port, 14J. 

Browne,  Frederick,  and  Wilson,  committee  find  no  warrant  for  believing 
■  either  moved  by  corrapt  influences  (Report,  14). 

Browne,  suggestion  his  vote  should  be  given  Lorimer  first  made  to  him  by 
Speaker  Snurtleff  (Report,  14). 

Holstlaw,  testimony  referred  to  (Report,  13). 

In  Senate  every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  integrity  of  the  State  (Hey- 
bum; Report,  16). 

Investigation  chiefly  directed  to  question  whether  sufficient  number  were 
bribed  to  vote  for  Lorimer  to  render  election  invalid  (Report,  3). 

Investigation,  resolution  for  submitted  to  Senate  by  Lorimer  May  28, 1910 
(Report,  3). 

Link;  testimony  reviewed  (Report,  6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11). 

Lorimer;  counsel  for  Tribune  did  not  expect  to  connect  with  acts  of  brib- 
ery (Report,  2). 

Lorimer  elected  Senator  May  26, 1909,  receiving  108  votes  out  of  202;  ^op- 
kins  received  70  votes;  Stringer  received  24  votes  (Report,  1, 2). 

Lorimer  if  admitted  that  four  were  bribed,  he  still  had  majority  of  votes 
cast  and  election  valid  (Report,  14). 

Lorimer,  majority  in  joint  assembly  14  (Report.  13). 

Lorimer  neither  charged  nor  shown  to  have  bribed  or  corrupted  any  Mem- 
ber or  to  have  knowledge  of  any  bribery  or  cormption  (Heybum;  Re- 
port, 17). 

Lorimer,  no  other  person  has  claimed  right  to  hold  the  office  or  to  have 
been  elected  (Heybum;  Report,  15). 
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Lorimer,  title  to  seat  in  Senate  not  ehovn  to  be  invalid  by  use  or  employ- 
ment of  corrupt  methods  or  piacticee,  signed  by  10  membeM  ni  com- 
mittee (Report,  15). 

Moral  obhqmty  of  some  witnesses  was  such  as  to  make  it  highly  improper 
to  accept  their  testimony  as  basis  upon  idiich  any  man's  ri^t  to  om^ 
should  depend  (Heyburn;  Report,  16). 

More  than  year  after  Lorimer's  election  Barnes  preeented  charges  on 
information  that  three  members  had  been  bribed  oy  Browne,  who  was  a 
Democrat,  and  who  was  indicted  and  acquitted  (Heyburn;  Report,  Id). 

Most  of  men  charged  with  crime  have  been  reelected  (Heyburn ;  Report,  17). 

Record  of  legislature  consisted  of  202  votes  on  joint  ballot;  108  votes  were 
cast  for  Lorimer  (Heyburn;  Report,  15). 

Right  to  investigate  character  of  legislature  belongs  to  State  (Heyburn; 
Report,  16). 

Votes  required  to  elect  majority  of  a  quorum  of  each  house  (Report,  2). 

White  contracted  to  sell  his  story  to  Chicago  Tribune  for  $3,500  and  to 
assist  in  substantiating  it  (Report,  5). 

White,  in  letter  attempts  to  extort  money  from  Lorimer  (Report,  4). 

White^  inquiry  shows  nis  corrupt  character  and  casts  suspicion  upon  truth 
of  his  story  of  bribery  (Report,  3). 

White,  no  credence  ought  to  be  given  to  any  part  of  his  testimony  tend- 
ing to  establish  bribery  (Report,  5). 
Right  to  investigate  character  of  legislature   belongi  to  State  (Heybum; 

Report,  16). 
Rossell,  William,  president  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  secre- 
tary of  joint  labor  legislative  committee  of  the  forty-eixth  general  assembly, 
testimony  of 452 

As  to  what  I  heard  about  graft  at  Springfield 454 

As  to  when  I  have  worked  at  my  craft 457 

Had  conversation  with  White  spring  of  1910  outside  5-cent  theater;  walked 
with  him  to  Palmer  House;  said  to  him,  *' You  are  flying  pretty  high  for  a 
labor  skate.''  \\liite  replied,  "Yes;  I  will  fly  a  damned  sight  higher 
before  I  get  through;  do  you  know  anything  al>out  senatorial  graft  of  the 
legislature?" 452,453 

Have  been  at  Springfield  representing  Chicago  Federation  seven  years 456, 457 

Have  been  down  to  the  legislature  since  torty-third  session,  1903;  there 
was  always  talk  of  graft,  but  nothing  definite 453 

Know  James  Doyle,  of  Springfield,  president  of  the  machinists;  he  asked 
me  what  kind  of  a  fellow  White  was 454, 455, 456 

Met  White  at  the  forty -fifth  general  assembly;  he  was  then  representing 
the  Amal^[amated  Street  Car  Workmen 452 

Said  to  White,  ''Charle}^,  what  have  you  got  your  mitt  out  against  labor 
legislation  for?"  White  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  "Jim 
Doyle  complains  to  me  that  you  want  money  on  this  electrification  bill, 
etc.;  what  Kind  of  a  labor  man  do  you  consider  yourself?"  White  said 
it  was  a  lie,  etc 456 

Was  at  Springfield  when  Lorimer  was  elected  Senator;  eaw  White  there: 
saw  one  of  the  Yar boroughs  there,  don't  know  one  from  the  other;  had 
no  talk  with  White  during  that  session  reference  to  election  of  Senator. .      454 

Was  verv  friendly  to  White  forty -sixth  session;  at  present  time  unfriendlv.      454 

White  also  said  to  me,  "The  niggers  gave  me  the  worst  of  it  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  I  am  going  to  make  ttiem  put  me  on  easy  street,  or  I  will  make 
it  damned  hot  for  them."  1  said,  "Charley,  labor  haa  many  friends 
among  the  leaders  on  both  sides,"  etc 453 

White  further  said^  "1  don't  give  a  damn  for  them;  I  am  looking  put  for 
Charley  White;  if  you  know  anything  about  graft  tell  me  about  it,  and 
I  will  make  it  wortn  your  while ". . , -      453 

White  loaned  me  money;  1  paid  it  back  to  him;  he  tried  to  collect  it 
through  Ed.  Nuckols 454 

S. 

Senate,  in,  every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  integrity  of  the  State  (Heybum; 

Report,  16). 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield,  meeting: 

Browne 588, 589, 591, 592, 605, 606, 607, 610, 611, 612, 621, 627, 641, 642, 645, 663 

Clark 356 
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DeWolf 343,344 

Shephard 317 

White 39,40,141 

Wilson 729,730,731,732,734,738,743 

Shaw,  Homer  E.,  member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  Democrat;  house; 

Bement,  lU.;  testimony  of *. .      500 

Believe  I  was  one  time  asked  if  I  could  vote  for  Lorimer;  think  Browne 

asked  me;  no  inducements  offered 500, 501 

Did  not  vote  for  Lorimer 500, 502 

Do  not  know  whether  I  had  any  talk  with  Groves  or  not;  did  not  say  to 
him,  or  in  his  presence,  I  had  been  offered  money,  or  could  get  money, 

for  voting  for  Lorimer 503 

Heard  of  barrels  being  opened,  but  did  not  see  any 503 

I  stated  to  White  that  the  things  I  told  him  would  happen  to  him  had 

about  all  happened,  etc 502 

Mentioned  the  fact  to  White  that  his  people  were  laigely  fweign,  strong 

Democratic  district,  etc 501 

My  vote  was  not  a  purchasable  commodity 503 

Previous  to  election  of  Lorimer,  can  not  say  I  heard  serious  discussion 
with  reference  to  pa^rment  of  money  for  votes;  heard  it  talked  after- 
wards, during  the  session,  in  a  jocular  way 504 

-  Talk  was  kind  of  common  down  there  about  money  being  paid  for  votes 

for  Senator,  and  I  might  have  talked  with  Groves  about  that 503 

Talked  with  White  before  election  of  Lorimer — about  a  week  before; 
think  White  made  remark  if  he  got  a  chance  to  vote  for  Lorimer  he  was 
goine  to  do  it;  I  said.  ''Think  you  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  you  do 

anything  of  the  sort,"  etc 501 

ThiuK  I  was  not  present  at  conversation  between  Groves  and  Terrill,  with 

reference  to  question  of  money  being  paid;  wouldn't  say  positively 504 

Think  I  was  not  there  at  the  first  part  of  the  extra  session;  think  it  com- 
menced in  December;  second  or  third  day  of  the  session  I  arrived  there 

about  11  or  12  and  went  immediately  to  statehouse 502 

Whan  I  arrived  at  extra  session,  I  went  to  statehouse  and  slid  into  the 
north  end  of  the  row  beside  White  and  said,  ''Hello,  Charlie,"  and  he 
sort  of  grunted;  finally  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Charlie,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?''    He  said,  "Oh,  I  am  sore  at  myself,  sore  at  the 

world,  and  feel  bad  in  general " 502 

White's  constituency  were  sore  at  him  because  he  voted  for  Lorimer 503 

Shephard,  Henry  A.,  member  of  general  assembly.  Democrat,  house,  caehier 

State  BanK,  Jerseyville,  111.,  testimony  of 316 

Arnold  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  man  in  dnicago  named  McMahon  (further 

conversation  given) 326, 327 

Arnold  called  me  in  at  another  time  that  afternoon  and  said:  "Wayman 
has  consented  to  give  vou  one  more  chance,"  etc.;  that  night  O'keefe 
and  I  went  down  to  tne  Great  Northern  Hotel;  as  to  names  in  which 

they  r^:istered 325, 332 

As  to  conversation  with  Arnold  as  to  his  having  to  treat  me  in  the  manner 

he  did  to  get  confessions 326 

As  to  my  giving  a  written  statement,  and  what  became  of  it 334 

As  to  what  took  place  before  grana  jury  second  time  June  27;  I  said  I 
never  understood  until  I  saw  the  paper  this  morning  in  re^rd  to  that 
$500  bill;  he  asked  me  if  Bob  Wilson  gave  me  a  $500  bill  there,  and  I 
said  "No."    After  grand  jury  examined  me  I  went  home  and  the  next 

grand  jury  was  at  Sangamon 328 

As  to  what  took  place  in  Browne's  room,  Southern  Hotel,  21st  of  June. . .      329 

As  to  what  took  place  while  I  was  in  custody  of  the  officer 326 

As  to  what  was  said  when  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  Officer  O'Keefe;  Arnold 
took  me  through  offices  in  which  sat  White  and  others,  into  another  one: 
Beckemeyer  came  in;  Arnold  said,  "Were  you  in  St.  Louis  June  15?'^ 
and  Beckemeyer  said,  "I  was";  Arnold  asked,  "Did  you  see  Bob  Wilson 

there?"    Beckemever  said,   "I  did"  (further  conversation  given) 324 

Browne  wrote:  "Will  be  in  St.  Louis  at  Southern  Hotel  at  a  certain  date, 
and  if  convenient  would  be  glad  to  see  you  " ;  can  not  recidl  what  the  con- 
versation was;  details  of  wlmt  Browne  and  I  did  that  day 331 

Common  practice  of  people  of  southern  and  central  Illinois  to  meet  at  St. 
Louis 332 
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Conyersation  in  detail  with  Lorimer 318 

Dav  Lorimer  was  elected  George  Alschuler,  a  member,  came  in  and  said. 
So  there  is  going  to  be  something  doing  to-day;  are  you  with  us?" 
I  said,  "  With  you  on  what?  "    He  said,  "Are  you  going  to  vote  for  Lori* 
mer?"    I  said  "No" 317 

Did  not  see  Wilson  give  any  of  the  party  who  were  in  his  room  in  Southern 
Hotel  any  money  or  jMu^kage;  he  called  me  into  the  bathroom 322 

Have  been  an  invalid  eig^t  or  nine  years;  treatment  before  grand  jury  was 
severe  strain  on  me 328 

I  did  not  get  any  money  for  yotine;  for  Lorimer  or  anyone  else;  never  heard 
of  any  money  going  to  be  paid  in  Lorimer  election 329 

I  relied  on  Lorimer's  promise  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  Richards 
or  Becker  being  appointed  postmaster;  that  was  absolutely  the  only 
cause  for  my  voting  for  Lonmer 318,319 

I  said,  in  presence  of  Arnold,  "Becke,  did  you  see  me  get  any  money 
there?"  and  he  said,  "I  did  not,  Shep.,"  etc 324 

I  said  to  Arnold  ^nd  jury  can  indict  me  for  perjury,  but  you  can't  con- 
vict me  for  perjury;  after  that  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  Officer  Oake 323 

I  told  Browne  if  I  could  prevent  a  fellow  who  is  candidate  for  post  office 
in  my  town  from  securing  it  I  may  be  induced  to  vote  for  Lorimer; 
Browne  said,  "Oh,  that  can  not  enter  into  it" 317 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Browne  faction 319 

I  was  in  St.  Louis  day  Wilson  was  there  and  met  him,  believe  the  15th  day  of 
July,  at  Southern  Hotel;  there  met  Link,  Luke,  White,  Clark,  and,  I 
think,  Beckemeyer,  all  part  of  Browne  faction 320 

I  was  supoenaed  before  grand  jury.  Cook  County;  was  put  in  chaii^  of 
officer;  Arnold,  assistant  State's  attorney,  called  me  out  of  waiting 
room,  and  said,  "Bob  Wilson  has  been  in  before  grand  jury  and  ^ven 
testimony  you  are  going  to  be  indicted  on  for  perjury;  you  have  lied  to 
23  representative  men  of  Chicago,"  etc 323 

I  would  not  have  voted  for  Lorimer  if  he  had  not  made  promise  as  to  pre- 
venting ap]X)intment  of  two  men  named 335 

Lorimer  was  in  the  speaker's  room,  and  I  went  in;  Browne  started*  to 
introduce  me,  but  Lorimer  said,  "I  know  Mr.  Shephard " ;  Browne 
withdrew  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Lorimer,  I  have  been  asked  to  vote  for  you," 
etc.,  including  "  If  you  will  promise  me  that  neither  Richards  nor  Becker 
shall  be  made  postmaster  1  will  vote  for  you " 318, 332 

Met  Browne  in  St.  Louis  some  day  after  adjournment  of  the  session,  at 
Southern  Hotel .  He  wrote  me  or  telegraphed  to  meet  him ;  think  that  was 
21st  of  June,  but  not  sure 319, 320 

Murray  and  McMahon  represented  me  before  the  grand  jury;  I  paid  them 
a  retainer 333,334 

No  one  told  me  why  Browne  did  not  come  to  meeting  at  Southern  Hotel; 
reasons  for  my  going  there  on  that  date 320 

Parties  whom  I  talked  with  about  my  treatment  before  grand  jury 334, 335 

Pitman,  W.  S.,  was  name  of  postmaster  1  suggested  to  Senator  ILorimer, 
think  in  October 335         \ 

Presently,  after  talk  with  Alschuler,  Browne  called  me  back  of  the  assem-  j 

bly  room  and  said,  "Harry,  aren't  you  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer  to^iay," 
etc.  (witness  details  fiirtlier  conversation  between  him  and  Browne} 318 

Prior  to  election  of  Lorimer,  possibly  a  week,  Browne  came  into  St.  Nicho- 
las Hotel,  Springfield,  and  said,  ^ 'There  is  going  to  be  something  doing  ' 
soon  in  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator."'    I  said,  "Whom  is  it 
to  be?"    He  said,  "Lorimer;  could  you  vote  for  Lorimer?"    I  said, 
"No."  etc 317         . 

Was  at  safety-deposit  vault  in  St.  Louis  the  day  I  met  Wilson,  before  I  met  I 

him;  how  I  happened  to  know  that  Wilson  was  in  town;  Wilson  did  not  ; 

exhibit  a  $500  bill  to  me  that  day 321, 322 

Wayman  subpoenaed  me  as  a  witness  at  Browne's  first  trial ;  did  not  testify 
at  either  tnal 329 

Wilson  took  me  into  the  bathroom  on  21st  of  July  to  ask  me  a  question. .  829, 330 
Shurtleff,   Edward,   member  of  forty-sixth  general  assembly;   Republican; 
speaker  of  the  house;  attorney  at  law;  Marengo,  111. ;  testimony  of 695 

As  to  factions  on  Republican  side  and  Democratic  side  of  house 704, 705, 706 

As  to  how  many  of  Tippit  and  Browne  faction  voted  for  Lorimer 704, 705, 706 

As  to  number  of  Repuolicans  and  DemocratA  who  voted  for  me  for  speaker.      713 

As  to  what  parties  1  was  elected  as  speaker  by  at  different  times 695 
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Shurtleflf,  Edward— Continued.  Page- 

Deneen  men  called  themselves  "The  band  of  hope" 705 

Entire  membership  of  both  houses  was  204,  I  bebeve 711 

Have  been  a  memoer  of  the  legislature  continuously  since  1^1 695 

Have  no  recollection  of  Meyers  coming  to  my  desk  the  day  of  election  of 
Senator;  seem  to  have  in  my  head  sometime  at  somewhere  Meyers  said 

something  to  me  about  senatorship 706, 707 

I  voted  for  Kleeman  for  speaker 712 

Never  authorized  anybody  to  make  promises  of  payment  of  money  for 

voting  or  because  they  liad  voted  for  Lorimer 696 

Never  made  any  promises  of  patronage  or  favors  to  induce  any  member  to 

vote  for  Lorimer 696 

No  one  ever  gave  me  any  money  or  tlung  of  value  to  aid  in  election  of 

Lorimer;  never  gave  any  to  aid  in  his  election 696 

Suppose  there  was  a  faction  known  as  the  "Shurtleff  faction;"  I  did  not 

control  them  on  questions  involved  before  the  l^slature 709 

Was  speaker  of  house  at  time  Lorimer  was  elected  Senator 695 

Was  speaker  of  the  house  twice  before  the  present  assembly 695 

Word  was  sent  to  me  by  speaker  of  the  senate  to  permit  some  to  change 
their  votes  and  be  enrolled  for  Lorimer;  Lorimer  got  108  on  the  first  csQl 

of  the  roll 709,710 

Simmons,  Charles  H.,  engineer  and  contractor,  Chicago,  lU.,  testimony  of 669 

After  conversation  next  saw  White  on  stand  at  Browne's  second  trial;  had 

seen  his  picture  in  paper  before 673 

Did  not  hear  White's  reply,  but  Browne  took  money  out  of  pocket  and 
handed  White  a  few  nve-doUar  bills,  about  |25;  White  said,  "Good- 

by,"  and  went  out 669 

Farley  ran  ringers  on  Detroit  track  and  was  indicted;  was  paid  by  Farley 

to  look  after  his  interests  here 670 

Got  a  call  from  Walsh  to  go  to  Briggs  House  17th  June;  how  I  fix  date; 

Walsh  was  not  there 669,671 

Had  not  seen  Browne  or  White  before  as  I  Imow  of;  was  not  interested  in 

the  conversation 671, 672, 673 

Have  bet  on  race  horses • 670 

In  Briggs  House  June  17,  1909,  between  12  and  half  past  at  noon  in  public 
rotunda;  saw  Browne  and  White  step  aside  from  other  gentlemen,  and 
White  said,  "I  am  going  home,  and  I  am  broke;  can  you  let  me  have 
a  little  money?"  Browne  said,  ''I  haven't  got  much;  how  much  do  you 

want?"  etc 669,671,672 

No  previous  personal  acquaintance  with  Browne  or  White 670, 671 

Not  done  anything  with  race  horses  since  1903 671 

Other  gentlemen  in  rotunda  at  time  referred  to 673 

Western  Jockey  Club  tried  to  railroad  Farley  through  because  he  beat 

them  out  of  their  money 672 

What  I  was  doing  in  Briggs  House  at  time 669 

When  I  first  repeated  this  conversation  and  to  whom  and  where 672 

Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  meeting: 

Beckemeyer 227,228,229,253,254,257 

Browne 599,603,604,605,606,607,610,613,623 

Clark 353,354,356,365,367,368 

Link 280,281,283,284,291,306,307 

Shephard 319,320,322,324,329,331 

Wilson 722, 723, 724, 726, 727, 728, 729, 732, 736, 740, 741, 742 

Statutes  of  Illinois: 

Fixii^  penalt^r  for  misconduct  of  member  of  general  assembly  (chairman 

stated  committee  took  judicial  notice  of  statutes  of  the  State) 108 

Provisions  relating  to  primary  vote  on  candidates  for  United  States  Senator.  34, 35 
Stermer,  William  H.,  assistant  manager,  Briggs  Hotel  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  testi- 
mony of 531 

Browne  and  White  had  been  on  boat  tnp  the  day  of  this  conversation; 
Browne  was  sober  when  I  saw  him;  White  was  drunk  and  made  these 
threats;  never  heard  threats  before  or  after;  Zenter  and  I  spoke  of  con- 
versation next  day 532, 533 

Browne  is  around  Briggs  House  a  great  deal;  has  lived  tibere  since  May 
this  year 532 

70924«— S.  Rep.  942,  61-3 50 
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Stermer,  William  H, — Continued. 

Exhibit  1-W,  K.  F.  L.,  being  from  testimony  of  Stermer  in  People  v. 

Browne,  read  to  committee 637 

Heard  that  White  said  Browne  paid  him  money  in  Briggs  House  IdUi  of 

June.  1909 536 

How  I  know  it  was  19th  of  August  I  had  eonvecsation  with  White;  Browne 

was  drinking,  but  didn't  see  him  drinking  that  night;  White  was  a  little 

quarrelsome  at  first  and  a  little  talkative 536, 537 

Know  that  Browne  and  White  took  trips  across  the  lake 532 

My  story  was  reduced  to  writing  and  handed  to  attorneys 533 

On  occasion  of  conversation 

been  drinking 

Zentner  not  very, 

Browne  with  them  that  day .'. 7 634,535 

On  or  about  19th  of  August,  1909,  in  my  presence  and  that  of  Zentner, 

White  said  in  substance  he  was  going  to  taxe  a  trip  in  the  ftkll  and  winter, 

etc 531,532 

Other  than  one  or  two  words,  my  testimony  here  is  same  as  on  trials  of 

Browne 634 

Think  Browne  arrived  at  the  Briegs  House  15th  of  June;  think  he  remained 

two  or  three  days;  as  to  Amoldand  myself  looking  up  register  to  see. . .  635, 536 

This  is  third  time  I  have  testified 533 

Zentner 

ani 

out 

come  across  good  and  hard,"  etc 7 531, 533 

Zentner  said  to  White,  ''Have  you  got  anything  on  them?"    White  said. 

''No;  I  got  the  worst  oj  it  in  Spiingfield,  but  tJ^t  makes  no  difference;  l 

can  say  I  got  money  for  votmg  for  Lorimer;  I  guess  they'll  cough  off 

when  1  sav  the  word  " 531, 633 

Zentner  saia  to  White,  "You  wouldn't  treat  Browne  that  way,  would  you?" 

White  said,  "1  am  looking  out  lor  White,  and  Biowne  wouldn't  have  to 

pay,"  etc 531,533 

Zentner  wanted  to  teH  cpnversation  to  some  one,  and  I  didn't;  I  told 

Browneof  1±aieat8lstday  of  May,  1910.. 532,533 

Subcommittee,  list  of 13 

T. 

Teirill,  Henry,  member  of  forty-sixth  genial  assembly;  Democrat;  hoaw; 

flfterchant,  Colchester,  111.,  testunony  of 497, 630 

Did  not  ask  GrifSn  what  there  would  be  in  it  for  the  purpose  (A  solicitsi^  a 

bribe,  but  for  curiosity 682,683 

Did  not  tell  Griffin  my  purpose  in  asking  the  Question 500 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  £nat  I  could  be  puioiiased 498 

My  purpose  for  asking  Griffin  the  question 499,682, 683 

Never  told  anyone  I  could  earn  $1,000  if  I  voted  for  Lorimer '    682 

Nobody  t<^d  me  they  were  getting  anything  for  voting  for  Lorimer 498 

Prior  to  electimi  otSenaior,  Gnffin,  a  Democrat,  member  of  the  house, 
asked  me  to  vote  for  Lorimer*  I  asked  him  what  there  would  be  in  it, .ana 
h0  said  tl«000  anyway;  think  this  was  the  night  previous  to  election  oi 

Larimer 498,680,681 

Bemember  eleelion  ol  Lorimer,  26thof  Mav 497 

Repeated  to  Groves  conversation  I  had  witn  Griffin  in  which  GrifiBn  stated 
ibere  would  be  $1,000  in  it  anyway;  I  never  was  offered  $1,000  al  any 

time  by  anyone  or  any  money  to  vote  for  Lorimer 681, 682 

Bumors  abmit  use  of  money  not  confined  to  any  one  candidate  for  Senator.     682 

Was  a  Hopkins  man 497,499 

Thieats  of  White: 

dack -. 863 

Doyle - 464,465 

Rossell 462,453 

fitmner 681,533 

White's  letter  to  Lorimer  and  in  Bepoit,4 126 

Woods 627,528 

Zentner 538 
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Vandeveer,  Mollie,  stenof^pher,  East  St.  Louis,  Til.,  testimony  of « 271 

About  middle  of  June  White  came  to  the  office  with  a  bunch  of  bills  of 

different  denominations,  twenties,  fifties,  and  tens,  gold-backed  money; 

did  not  count  the  mon^y;  White  disposed  of  it  by  paying  bills  around; 

I  received  $50.50  of  it 272 

As  to  bUls  which  White  owed.. 274,275,276 

As  to  how  much  White  owed  me 278, 274 

As  to  my  position  and  Mr.  White's  when  I  saw  the  money 272, 273 

As  to  what  was  done  with  money  collected 277 

At  that  time  I  was  20  years  old 274 

I  ceased  working  for  White  in  July,  1909;  when  I  commenced  to  work  for 

him  April  12,  1909,  he  had  two  offices  in  the  Metropolitan  Building, 

East  St.  Louis;  only  worked  for  him  foiur  months 276 

Was  employed  by  Charles  A.  White  as  stenogprapher 272 

White  l^d  a, bank  accoimt,  I  believe,  but  the  firm  had  no  bank  account. .  277 
Votes  required  to  elect  majority  of  a  quorum  of  each  house  (Report,  2). 

W. 

Wayman,  J.  M.  E.  W.^  state's  attorney,  Cook  County,  lU.,  testimony  of 368 

Admitted  to  bar  in  1899;  since  then  have  been  continuously  engaged  in 

practice  of  law  in  Chicago 368 

As  to  Link's  refusing  to  tesmy  before  grandjury  in  Sangamon  County.  377, 378, 879 

As  to  my  investigating  the  testimony  ol  Wnite  before  the  publication 880 

As  to  talk  with  Link  Sbont  his  being  in  custody 870 

During  talks  with  Link  he  produced  a  letter,  signed  "Bob"  (WilsoKi), 

dat^  June  26, 1909;  oonvenation  in  regard  to  letter  given 374, 875 

During  the  conaiicting  the  grand  jury  I  talked  with  witnesses  there,  in- 

clu(Ui]«  Link,  White,  Beckemeyer,  and  Shephard 868 

Gloss,  whom  I  had  indicted^  was  a  street-oar  conductor  in  a  traction  com- 
pany here  (reasons  for  indictment) 382, 883 

Grand  jury  convened  in  Cook  County  2d  ol  May,  1909,  and  was  in  session 

May  4 368 

Grand  jury  ^returned  indictments  against  Gloss  and  Eeeley,  and  the  cases 

will  be  tried  promptly 382 

Had  employed  McGuire  &  White,  should  think,  30  days  prior  to  edition 

of  Tribune  of  April  30 379,380,381 

I  personally  prosecuted  the  two  BrowQe  cases 382 

Lmk,  before  mand  jury,  was  intenogated  whether  he  had  been  in  St. 

^  Louis  in  July,  1909,  and  he  said  he  hadn't  been  there;  May  5  he  was 

placed  in  custody  of  an  officer  at  12.30  noon,  and  was  in  custody  of  an 

officer  till  following  Saturday  morning 869 

Link  did  not  at  any  time,  to  my  knowledge,  protest  or  object  to  his  treat- 
ment, nor  did  Beckemeyer 373 

381 


L,"read .^ 372,373 

Names  of  officers  assigned  to  my  office  during  these  investigations 381 

Keid,  Frank,  is  an  attorney  in  Chicago;  employed  him  to  represent  our 
office  in  relation  to  Link  when  subpcepaed  oy  State's  attorney  of  Sanga- 
mon County 375, 376, 377 

Talked  with  Shephard  outside  of  jury  room,  and  went  in  jury  room  when 

I  exaininieKi  him  before  grand  jury 369 

White  and  Browne  did  not  know  each  other  until  elected  to  legislature,  ad- 
mitted (Hanecy) 39 

White,  Charles  A.,  member  of  general  assembly,  Democrat;  house;  no  employ- 
ment at  present  ;.0'Fallon,  in.;  testimony  of... 37,412 

After  adjourmnent  ol  house  on  June  4  1  met  Browne  in  Chicago — ^think 

June  16— at  Briggs  House  (conversation  detailed) 52,64 

After  1  was  put  in  custody  of  officers  five  or  six  men  from  State  attorney's 

office  traveled  -with  me 160 

After  session  closed  correspondence  came  up  with  Browne  about  getting 
position  for  me 116 
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White,  Charles  A.— Continued. 

After  writing  to  Senator  Lorimer  I  wrote  to  Browne;  think  February  27, 

1910,  to  which  I  received  no  reply 175 

Age,  29  years — 1©4 

Also  expended  this  money  for  money  borrowed  from  friends  (names  given).       187 

Amount  disbursed  out  of  First  and  Third  National  Banks  about  $78 194 

As  to  my  acquaintence  with  Stermer 413 

As  to  the  disposition  of  $1,900  (testimony  received  subjected  to  objection); 
checks  marked  '^Exhibit  1  A,*'  "Exhibit  2  A,"  "Exhibit  3  A,"  "Ex- 
hibit 4  A  "  "Exhibit  5  A,"  "Exhibit  6  A,"  '^Exhibit  7  A,''  I  drew  as 

a  result  oi  a  special  deposit  made  of  that  money  (list  of  bills  paid) 178, 

179, 180, 181 

As  to  when  transactionB  here  testified  to  were  disclosed 85 

As  to  who  dictated  letters  sent  to  Belleville  paper 412 

As  to  why  language  was  inserted  that  I  was  to  devote  time  necessary  to 

substantiate  the  story 162 

At  time  I  received  the  $900  I  had  expended  the  $1,000 186, 187 

Belleville  Democrat;  letter  to.  May  29,  1909,  purporting  to  giving  reasons 

for  voting  for  Lorimerjcircumfitances  Qf  writing  given) 172 

Bill  against  Johnson  A  White  B.ealty  Co.  was  my  oill,  Johnson  having  left; 

John  A.  Johnson  was  the  first  partner;  second  was  John  W.  Dennis 192 

Bills  marked  "Exhibit  1  C"  and  "Exhibit  2  C"  receipted  by  Lantz  and 

Calkins  came  out  of  that  fund 185, 186 

Borrowing  money  after  receipt  of  $1,900;  testimony  and  how  money  ex- 
pended objected  to , • , . .  16&-172 

Browne;  conversation  at  Briggs  House  when  he  paid  me  $850 81 

Browne;  letters  from,  to  me,  marked  Exhibits  1  and  2  (printed  in  fuU). . .        53 
Browne,  minority  leader  in  house  forty-sixth  general  assembly;   com- 
munications had  with  him 38 

Browne;  prior  to  talk  with  me  had  not  to  my  knowledge  voted  for  a  Repub- 
lican for  United  States  Senator;  I  had  not 40 

Browne;  wrote  letters  to  and  received  letters  from  him  after  adjournment 

of  house,  and  met  him  thereafter  in  Chicago 52  I 

Browne  got  one  of  the  Yarboroughs  a  place  uirough  my  suggestion 142  | 

Browne  said  he  ought  to  have  more  than  some  other  members,  because  run- 
ning greater  chances,  etc 82 

Browne  solicited  me  to  support  him  for  minority  leader,  think  as  early  as 
November,  1908;  fre(]uent  meetings  with  him  with  other  Democratic 

members  looking  to  his  election  in  or  about  January,  1909 39 

Browne  was  chosen  minority  leader  by  Democrats  in  the  house;  attended 
caucus  and  voted  for  Browne;  Tippit  pulled  away  his  men,  and  they 
did  not  recognize  Browne  as  leader,  but  he  acted  as  minority  leader  of 

his  faction 109,110 

Browne's  candidacy;  I  supported 39 

Browne's  leadership;  did  not  follow  on  all  subjects;  voted  against  some  of 

Gov.  Deneen's  propositions Ill,  112 

Can't  recall  date  1  gave  check  to  John  or  Joe  Davidson 191 

Chicago  Tribune;  as  to  what  part  of  confession  was  printed  in 165, 166 

Chicago  Tribime  (conversation  as  to  price  witness  was  to  be  paid) 151, 152 

Chicago  Tribune;  first  went  to,  with  this  story;  think  in  March,  sometime 

after  I  had  sent  manuscript  to  New  York  City  and  it  had  come  back....        85 
Chicago  Tribune;  had  the  entire  manuscript;  they  might  have  published 

less  than  a  quarter  of  it 157 

Chicago  Tribune;  offered  the  story  to  tiiem  for  public^rtfon;  detailed  con- 
versation with  Tribune  people;  prior  to  that  had  offered  it  to  three  other 

publishing  houses 103 

Chicago  Tribune;  published  the  story,  prestune  about  a  month  and  a  half 

after  I  saw  State's  attorney 169 

Chicago  Tribune;  wanted  time  to  investigate  story  and  have  corroboration; 
I  went  with  an  officer  to  some  members  in  southern  Illinois  (naming 

them) 166 

Clark,  Joseph,  Democratic  representative;  conversation  dven  that  he 

wrote  Browne  he  was  not  satisfied  with  amount  received  from  Wilson...        82 
Clark,  Joseph,  met  me  in  Chicago  last  summer  and  on  boat  on  way  to 

Waukegan 82 

Clark,  Joseph,  told  me  in  conversation  on  train  that  Link  would  have  voted 
for  lx>rimer  for  $500,  but  by  holding  out  they  got  $1,000  apiece  (objected 
to;  admissibility  discussed;  excluded) 82 
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White,  Charles  A.— Continued.  ^  P»«e- 

Confession  of,  in  Chicago  Tribune,  Exhibit  A 4 

Contract;  don't  know  who  added  the  part  that  I  was  to  devote  my  time  to 

substantiate  the  story 163 

Contract  with  Chicago  Tribune;  do  not  know  who  drew  it;  nobody  did  it 

for  me 155 

Contract  with  Chicago  Tribune  does  not  speak  the  truth  entirely;  James 
Keeley  was  the  Tnbune  man  I  was  talking  with;  Mr.  Alfred  Austrian 

and  ThomaB  Maeuire  were  present 151 

Contract  with  Tribune  Company  reserves  to  me  publication  of  the  article 

in  book  or  magazine  form 161 

Conversation  with  Browne  about  voting  for  Lorimer;  as  to  time  and  place.      140 

Demooat  in  politics 38 

Democmtic  candidate  for  Senator  was  Lawrence  B.  Stringer 40 

Deneen,  Gov.,  not  an  adherent  of  his;  nfet  him  only  twice  to  talk  with 

him;  time  and  place  given 174,175 

Did  not  deposit  all  of  money  received  from  the  State  for  salary,  etc. ;  kept 
good  deal  to  pay  incidental  expenses  and  notes  given  for  campaign  ex- 
penses       194 

Did  not  deposit  any  money  received  from  Browne  in  any  bank 194 

Disposition  of  the  1900  given,  including  trips  on  the  Lake  in  company 

^th  Browne 187,188,189 

Do  not  know  for  what  reason  I  am  in  custody  of  an  officer 133 

Do  not  recall  man  1  left  money  with  in  department  store;  I  counted  it  in 
presence  of  Kirkpatrick  and  marked  amount  on  envelope,  think  1700  or 

1800 195 

Dxaft,  payable  to  Browne,  signed  O.  Haiberle,  cashier,  dated  Sept.  23, 

19^  (marked  " Exhibit  1  ")j  has  my  signature  on  the  back  of  it 122 

Drew  my  salary,  all  of  it  I  mink,  before  last  of  February,  in  two  install- 
ments; as  to  aggregate  amount  received 194 

During  time  I  was  conferring  with  Chicago  Tribune  I  was  told  by  Keeley 
it  was  a  case  for  the  State's  attorney,  and  1  better  consult  him  about  the 

matter 157,168 

Early  in  the  session  talked  with  Browne  about  getting  me  back  to  old 
position  on  railway  or  some  other;  Browne  wrote  the  company;  com- 
pany replied  declining  to  hold  position  open 116 

Eighteen  dollars  for  room  rent  is  payable  to  William  P.  Lantz,  bill  of  Cal- 
kins is  for  116.43 196 

Elected  to  general  assembly  Nov.  3,  1908;  prior  to  election,  conductor  on 

interurban  railway 37 

Father's  name  J.  A .  White 196 

First  National  Bank  of  O' Fallon;  first  opened  an  account  there  at  beginning 
of  the  session  directly  after  getting  my  salary,  presume  in  February,  1909; 

as  to  money  deposit  there 193 

First  talked  with  jBrowne  with  reference  to  voting  for  Lorimer  for  Senator 
night  of  May  24, 1909,  in  his  room,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield;  con- 
versation given 39, 40 

Oave  Dan  ^TvanB  small  sums  at  different  intervals 191 

Gave  Sid  Yarborough  about  |30,  after  1  got  the  money  from  Browne;  can't 

give  date,  near  the  last  of  Jime 190 

Gibbon,  Mike,  Browne  sent  |200  to  Chicago  by;  he  was  Browne's  stenog- 
rapher and  secretary 188 

•    Gloss,  Greorge,  conversation  with 174 

Gloss,  Geoxge,  know  him;  he  testified  in  Browne  case 139 

Gloss,  George,  know  him;  last  I  knew  of  him  he  was  motorman  on  street  car 

in  Chicago;  do  not  remember  whether  1  met  him  Sunda^r  before  election 

of  Lorimer;  never  discussed  with  him  possibility  of  electing  Lorimer. . . .      146 

Gloss,  George,  nught  have  met  him  at  JBriggs  House  in  July,  1909,  after 

Lorimer's  election,  but  couldn't  be  positive  (further  questions  asked  as  to 

conversations  with  Gloss) 148 

Gloss,  George  (testimony  at  first  trial  read  to  witness),  do  not  now  recall 
what  the  questions  were,  and  do  not  now  remember  conversation  with 

him,  etc 147 

Got  the  $10  of  Stermer  asked  for  in  the  letter  and  repaid  it 414 

Gray,  Will,  came  up  here  from  St.  Louis  with  me,  and  we  spent  money 

freely 188 

Had  no  business  or  office  in  St.  Louis  or  in  O'Fallon 195 
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Had  other  coTrespondence  with  Browne  beaidee  letters  marked  "  Exhibits  1 
and  2 :"  I  wrote  and  signed  letter  to  Browne  marked  '^  Exhibit  A,  July  12, 

1909'^ 114,115 

Have  been  told  I  am  to  be  a  witness  in  the  Gloss  case  and  the  Wilson  case; 

that  is  not  to  my  knowledge  why  I  am  in  custody  of  an  officer 152 

I  am  not  possessed  with  means;  never  have  been  married;  expected  to  get 

money  enough  to  pay  expenses 161 

I  did  business  under  the  name  of  Johnson  &  White  Realty  Go.  and  the 

National  Claim  and  Adjustment  Co.  (bills  against  both  referred  to) 193 

''Jack  pot,"  as  to  its  being  part  of  entire  agreement  to  vote  for  Lorimer 49, 50 

"Jack  pot "  conversation  (oDjected  to  by  Hanecy) 54 

"Jack  pot"— 

I  asked  Browne  about  it  at  time  he  offered  me  money  to  vote  for  Lorimer.         48 

Knowledge  of GO 

Met  Wilson  in  Southern  Hotel  (names  Democratic  members  of  house 
present  in  room  and  details  conversation);  he  paid  me  |900  in  bath- 
room          81 

Money  paid  from,  in  connection  with  legislation,  aside  from  senatorial 
election  (objected  to  by  Hanecy);  hearing  of  counsel  as  to  admissibil- 
ity of 58-80 

Testimony  admitted 80 

Names  of  Democratic  representatives  present  at  Southern  Hotel  when 

money  was  paid  from 81 

Question  objected  to  by  Hanecy. 58 

Received  my  money  from  Mr.  Wilson,  member  of  legislature 47 

Was  told  I  would  not  get  any  from,  until  3  months  after  session  closed . .        48 

Would  have  voted  for  Lorimer  for  the  $1,000  without  the 49 

Jack-pot  money;  did  not  deposit  any  of  that  in  bank;  kept  it  in  my  pocket 
when  1  was'nt  spending  it;  accounts  in  banks  in  St.  Louis  and  m  O'Fal- 

Ion  were  checking  accounts 195 

Johnson  and  White;  1  am  the  White  of  that  concern  (bills  paid  out  of  the 
money  received  from  Browne  June  16  or  17, 1909,  marked  'Exhibit  IB," 
^'Exhibit  2B,"  "Exhibit  3B,"  "Exhibit  4B,"  and  "Exhibit  5B  ")  -  -  -  181-183 

Joy,  James  B,  never  heard  of  him  before  he  was  called  on  witness  stand 138 

Joy,  William,  extent  of  my  acquaintance  with 174 

Joy's  saloon;  did  not  say  there  or  anv  other  place  I  could  have  vot^  for 
Stringer  for  Senator  and  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  for  me  and  was  going 

to  vote  for  Lorimer,  etc 138 

Kemsj  Thomas — 

Did  not  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  relation  to  holding  up  any 

bill ^ 178 

Did  not  talk  with  him  about  defeating  a  bill  so  as  to  get  money.  (Wit- 
ness denies  conversation  relating  to  Senatorship  election^ 136 

Know  who  he  is,  member  of  the  le^lature,  but  not  any  too  mtimately ; 
think  he  was  chairman  of  committee  d  which  I  was  a  member;  don't 
think  had  any  conversation  with  him  except  he  mentioned  seeing 

Browne  and  me  in  Michigan  with  certain  people,  etc 136 

Kirkpatrick,  T.  P.,  was  the  man  who  took  me  to  the  cashier  who  received 

the  money  at  the  Qrand  Leader;  can  not  recall  cashier's  name 185 

Last  summer  on  train  going  from  Chicago,  on  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois, 
Clark  told  me  that  Link  was  willing  to  vote  for  Lorimer  for  $500,  but  by 

his  getting  Link  to  hold  out  they  got  |1,000 412 

L^islature —  • 

As  to  counsel  agreeing  to  political  affiliations  of  members  of 52 

Was  elected  to  as  a  Democrat 109 

Was  sworn  in  as  member  of  by  Chief  Justice  Cartwright  (fonn  of  oath 

read) 107 

Wrote  of  my  experience  in  (objected  to;  not  admitted  at  tlus  time). .      102 
Letter  from  Browne  dated  July  16,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  4"),  received 

by  me •. 56 

Letter  from  Browne,  dated  Oct.  24,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  M"),  received 

by  me 124 

Letter  from  Browne,  dated  Nov.  6,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  Q"),  received 

by  me 127 

Letter  from  Browne,  dated  at  Ottawa,  111.,  Sept.  9, 1909  (marked  "Exhibit 
D * *)  was  received  bv  me .>..........................................      119 

Letter 'from  Browne  to  me,  dated  Sept.  23,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  H"*).!      121 
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Letter  from  Browne  to  me,  dated  Nov.  2, 1909  (marked  ''Exhibit  P") 126 

Letter  from  Browne  to  me,  dated  Nov.  2,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  S")> 

receiy^  by  me 127 

Letter  from  Senator  Lorimer  to  witness,  dated  Dec.  13,  1909,  read 164 

Letter  marked  "Exhibit  1-T"  to  Stermer  (asking  him  to  loan  me  |10  for  a 

few  days)  is  my  letter 413, 414 

Letter,  not  dated,  to  Browne  (marked  "Exhibit  G  **)  was  written  by  me,  but 

there  is  a  word  added;  note  referred  to  I  think  Browne  sent  back  to  me; 

he  sent  me  $50 120,121 

Letter  to  Browne,  dated  Oct.  1, 1909,  signed  Ghas.  White  (marked  "Exhibit 

J"),  aimed  by  me ., 122 

Letter  to  Browne  of  Sept.  8,  in  which  I  asked  loan  of  money;  as  to  how  1  had 

expended  $1,900  received  previously 167 

Letter  to  Browne  si^ed  Sept.  8, 1909  (marked  "Exhibit  B  "),  and  signature 

are  my  handwriting 117 

Letter  to  Hon.  Fred  J.  Kern,  dated  May  29, 1909  (marked  "Exhibit  T"), 

signed  by  me.  was  partially  dictated  by  Browne;  editorial  in  News- 
Democrat  result  of  a  republication  of  this  letter 128 

Letter  to  Lorimer  a^ain  referred  to — ^if  he  had,  in  reply,  offered  $75,000  I 

would  have  let  him  have  manuscript;  might  have  tnmed  money  over 

to  somebody  else 164 

Letter  to  Senator  Lorimer;  stated  to  Keeley,  Austrian,  and  Maguire  the 

substance  of  it 154 

Letter  to  Senator  Larimer,  dated  Oct.  19, 1909  (marked  "Exhibit  L"),  I 

wrote  and  sent  to  him k 123 

Letter  to  Senator  Lorimer.  dated  OTaUon,  Dec.  4, 1909  (marked  "Exhibit 

N  "  )>  I  wrote  and  si^ea 125 

Letter  to  Senator  Lonmer  of  Sept.  4,  1909,  was  written  tor  the  purpose  ci 

obtaining  a  reply  to  be  used  with  the  exposure,  etc 150 

Letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  of  Dec.  4,  1909,  wherein  1  state  I  have  been 

offered  a  sum  sufficient  to  value  the  manuscript  at  $2.50  a  word  was 

not  true 154 

Letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  was  embodied  in  8ul>stance  in  my  confession. . .  165 
Letters,  dated  June  9,  1909,  and  June  13,  1909,  marked  "Exhibits  1  and 

2,"  received  from  Browne  (printed  in  fiill) 62, 53 

Lorimer;  after  my  vote  for,  1  received  $100  in  Springfield,  then  $900  in 

Briggs  House,  Chicago 62 

Lorimer;  Democratic  members,  before  May  26,  1909,  had  none  of  them,  to 

my  knowledge,  voted  for 52 

Lorimer,  elected  Senator  in  joint  session  May  26,  1909;  was  notified  by 

Browne  it  would  come  off  then 51 

Lorimer,  1  hoped  to  get  letter  from,  to  use  in  connection  with  publication; 

had  no  evidence  against  Lorimer  directly,  no  dealings  with  him 164 

Lorimer  money  and  Jack-pot"  money,  how  and  when  1  spent  it,  {devious 

to  letter  Sept.  8  to  Browne  asking  loan  of  money 167 

Memoranda  of  debta  paid  (marked  "Exhibit  1  (5,"  and  "Exhibit  2  C"); 

?iid  my  stenograpner.  Miss  Vandeveer,  back  wages,  $50.50;  paid  Otis 
arborou2h$50 183,184 

Minority  split  in  two  factions,  Tippit  action  and  Browne  faction 40 

Money  paid  me  by  Browne  in  Chicago  (conversation) 54 

Money  paid  me  by  Browne  in  Sprmgneld,  circumstances  and  conversa- 
tion       *55 

Money  received  in  installments;  times  and  circumstances  ^ven 116 

Money,  received  the  $50  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  17th  received  the  $850  . .  139 
Montgomerv  Advertising  Co.,  no  company  to  it  except  myself  and  the 

people  who  assisted  in  the  business 192 

My  salary  account  in  legislature  was  $2,000  and  mileage,  and  $50  for  post- 
age; drew  all  my  salary  before  the  last  of  Feb.,  1909 178 

Never  killed  anyone;  was  never  arrested 165 

New  York  Tribune,  somebody  told  me  to  go  to  (objecticm  to  witness  stating 

by  whom;  decided  as  not  comp^etent  at  this  time) 85-87, 100 

Note  for  $50  pavable  to  Browne  signed  by  me  dated  Sept.  8, 1909  (marked 
"Exhibit  0"\  is  my  handwriting;  Browne  loaned  me  that  $50;  paid  it 

back  to  him  (time  and  circumstances  detailed) 117, 118 

Note,  payable  to  Browne,  dated  Sept.  25,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  K") 
signed  by  me;  paid  this  note  same  time  paid  the  other  one,  after  29th 
or  30th  of  June  of  this  year 123 
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Omcers  have  taken  me  to  different  States  and  paid  transportation  and 
hotel  bills 113 

People  V.  Browne,  testified  at  first  trial  of  (certain  testimony  at  that  trial 
read  to  witness  and  (questions  asked  him  in  regard  to  it) 145 

People  V.  Browne  (testmiony  at  second  trial  read  to  witness;  admitted  to 
be  correct) 1 146 

Prior  to  publication  of  story  I  stayed  in  Chicago  a  good  deal  of  the  tune.. .        166 

Receipt  presented  here  of  $16.42,  how  made  up 195 

*    Representative  of  street  electric  railway  employees  at  Springfield  during 

session  of  1907 37,106 

Bossell,  William,  extent  of  my  acquaintance  with,  including  conversa- 
tion at  Palmer  House * 173 

Bussell,  William,  know  him,  a  labor  l^er  (witness  asked  as  to  meetings 
and  conversations  with  him;  denied  conversation  as  to  senatorial  graft.       137 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel;  made  it  my  stopping  place  imtil  end  of  session,  whidi 
conmienced  early  in  January  and  lastea  until  4th  of  June 138 

State's  attorney;  discussed  with  him  matter  of  corruption  in  legislature...       159 

State's  attorney;  I  went  to  him  some  time  in  March,  should  judge;  did 
not  take  the  story  there  with  me 158 

State's  attorney;  I  went  to  his  office  because  Keeley  thought  it  was  a  case 
for  him 163,164 

Stermer,  William;  extent  of  my  acauaintance  with 172 

Steimer,  William,  met  him  through  Browne  at  Briggs  House;  also  Fred 
Zentner  (witness  asked  as  to  conversations  with  them,  including  state- 
ment that  he  must  have  a  lot  of  money  ^without  working,  etc.).  133,134, 135 

Stopped  at  Briggs  House  frequently  when  in  Chicago;  Browne  stopped 
there;  Stermer  was  assistant  manager 414 

Story  published  in  Chicago  Tribune,  never  counted  number  of  words  (rear 
son  given  as  to  why  he  stated  in  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  contamed 
about  30,000  words) 154 

Story  taken  to  Chicago  Tribune  (marked  '* Exhibit  6")  (objected  to;  sus- 
tained at  this  time) , 105-106 

Story  that  I  have  told  to  committee  here  substantially  the  story  I  told  to 
the  State's  attorney  for  this  county 112 

Story  which  Chicago  Tribime  published  I  corresponded  with  three  dif- 
ferent parties  with  a  view  to  publishing  it,  but  to  no  others 153, 154 

Story  with  reference  to  Lorimer  election  was  completed  in  September, 
1909;  statements  or  testimony  in  court  have  not  varied  from  written 
manuscript  so  far  as  I  know 165 

Stratford  Hotel,  stopped  there  while  in  Tennessee;  Otis  Yarborough  was 
with  me 189,190,191 

Talked  with  Browne  afternoon  May  25,  1909,  in  his  room;  conversation 
detailed,  including  promise  of  |1,000  cash  and  as  much  or  more  from 
"jackpot" 41-51 

Telegium  dated  July  14.  1909,  received  from  Robert  E.  Wilson,  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  irom  Chica^  (marked  "Exhibit  3");  met  Wilson 
July  15,  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Democratic  representatives, 
named 55,56,67 

Telegram  from  James  L.  Monaghan  to  Browne,  dated  November  1  (marked 
"Exhibit  R"),  received  by  me 127 

Telegram  to  Browne,  dated  November  5,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  O") 
*    sent  by  me 126 

Telegram  to  Browne  dated  September  15,  1909  (marked  "Exhibit  E"); 
tele^m  by  Browne  (marked  "Exhibit  F")  dated  September  16,  1909, 
received  by  me 120 

Testified  in  two  other  cases  on  same  matter  have  testified  to  here  (cases 
named) 114 

The  1250  was  paid  by  Tribune  to  me  prior  to  agreement  with  me,  and  in 
small  amounts,  as  expenses 166 

Tippit  was  an  adherent  of  Roger  0.  Sullivan 110 

Tnbune,  prior  to  opening  negotiations  with,  had  completed  story 165 

Tribune  Co.,  contract  entered  into  with,  dated  April  29,  1910  (marked 
"Exhibit5") * 104 

Tried  to  get  another  man  to  go  to  a  man  and  confess... 175 

Turner  introduced  himself  when  with  me  in  different  parts  of  the  State  aa 
Tierney 160 
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Turner,  whom  I  was  informedwas  sent  as  a  representative  of  State  attor- 
ney's office,  went  with  me  to  investigate  the  story 159 

Used  $100  received  in  Springfield  in  paying  expenses  in  East  St.  Louis; 
presents  made  out  of  tnis  amount  enumerated 18'6, 189 

Vote,  discussion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  relating  to 90,102 

Vote  of  the  joint  assembly  electing  Lorimer  United  States  Senator  was 
May  26, 19iM^;  no  more  joint  sessions  afterwards  that  day;  final  adjourn- 
ment was  somewhere  4ui  or  5th  of  June 115 

Voted  for  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator  May  26,  1909,  the  only  time  I 
voted  for  him '. 41 

Was  in  real  estate  business  and  had  a  partner  at  East  St.  Louis 190 

Was  not  indicted  for  the  story  I  tola;  was  in  custody  of  an  officer  for  a 
time:  am  still  in  custody  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  office  of  State  attor- 
ney lor  Cook  County 118 

Was  raised  in  Knoxville,  and  that  is  the  place  I  visited  when  I  said  I  went 
home , 196 

Was  subpoenaed  to  come  here;  have  been  in  custody  of  an  officer  since 
criminal  court  commenced  pro<^eedings  in  March  or  April;  details  of 
service  of  subpoena 196 

When  I  received  this  money  and  went  to  O' Fallon  and  then  to  East  St. 
Louis  I  exhibited  it  in  presence  of  Yarborough,  Dennis,  and  Miss 
Vandeveer;  made  a  deposit  about  $800  of  the  money  not  of  record,  but 
with  the  cashier  of  Grand  Leader  department  store 184, 185 

Why  I  am  in  custody  now,  not  positive;  understand  held  for  Wilson  and 
Gloss  cases 114. 

Woods,  Katherine,  lunched  with  her  in  St.  Louis;  talked  with  her  several 
times  (witness  was  asked  about  various  conversations  with  her). .  130, 131, 132 

Woods.  Katherine;  my  acquaintance  with  her  was  substantially  going  in 
and  buying  cigars 172 

Yarborough,  Otis;  Browne  caused  him  to  be  put  on  pay  roll  of  Illinois  as  a 
janitor;  as  to  Browne  seciuring  appointments  for  others 174 

Yarboroiigh,  Otis:  did  things  around  the  office,  but  not  as  a  secretary; 
possibly  he  worked  a  month,  maybe  longer,  for  me 144 

Yarborough,  Otis  and  Sydney;  were  in  my  room  at  time  Browne  came 
there  m^t  24th  of  May,  1909;  they  were  in  bed  in  my  room  and  heard 
Browne  mvite  me  to  his  room 141 

Zentner  accompanied  me  on  trips  as  the  friend  of  Browne 173 

Zentner,  Fred,  extent  of  my  acquaintance  with 172,173 

White  contracted  to  sell  his  story  to  Chicago  Tribune  for  $3,500  and  to  assist 

in  substantiating  it  (Rex>ort,  5). 
White  in  letter  attempts  to  extort  money  from  Lorimer  (Report,  4). 
White,  inquiry  shows  his  corrupt  character  and  casts  suspicion  upon  truth  of 

his  story  of  bribery  (Report,  3). 
White,  no  credence  ought  to  be  given  to  any  part  of  his  te^stimony  tending  to 

estaolish  bribery  (Report,  5). 
White,  threats  of  : 

Clark 363 

Doyle 4  64, 465 

Rossell 452,453 

Stermer 531, 533 

White's  letter  to  Lorimer  and  Report,  page  4 125 

Woods 527,528 

Zentner 538 

Wilson,    Robert    E.,    member   of   forty-sixth   general  assembly;  Democrat; 
house;  real  estate;  employed  by  my  brother;  Chicago,  111. ;  testimony  of 717 

After  I  returned  from  St.  Loms  I  reported  to  Browne  on  subject  of  banquet; 
think  I  reported  to  Allison  on  the  telephone 728 

After  subcommittee  of  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  met  in  Chi- 
cago, about  20th  of  September,  1910, 1  knew  of  it;  onlv  knew  they  had  met 
when  1  got  back :  think  17th ;  think  subcommittee  haa  adjourned 718 

Am  a  member  of  the  legislature  now*  was  renominated  at  a  direct  primary  in 
my  district  in  Chicago  on  15th  of  September,  and  was  reelected  Nov.  8  for 
two  years,  the  session  commencing  next  January 745,746 

As  to  correctness  of  testimony  of  Shephard  in  regard  to  my  taking  him  into 
bathroom,  and  asking  him  who  lady  was  I  saw  him  with  in  St.  Nicholsus 
Hotel 743 
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Aa  to  my  testimony  befoiQ  grand  jury  in  relation  to  convenatioH  with  Shep- 

hard  in  bathroom 731, 732 

As  to  BubpcBna  issued  for;  memorandum  from  eezgeant  at  arms 674, 675 

As  to  the  time  when  I  left  Chicago  relative  to  the  meeting  of  this  committee, 

and  where  I  was 743,744,746,746,747 

As  to  when  Browne  banquet  was  first  talked  of,  and  whom  I  talkea  with. .  727,  728 

As  to  when  I  left  Chicago  after  primaries 718, 719 

At  St.  Louis  morning  of  July  15 1  met  Beckemeyer,  Luke,  Shephard,  Link, 

Clark,  and  White:  expected  to  meet  them  there 723 

At  the  meeting  in  Springfield  Beckemeyer  said  some  men  named  Tiemey 
and  White  were  down  to  his  town  to  see  him,  and  White  accused  him  A 
receiving  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer;  I  said  to  him.  ^'Did  you  est  any 
money?      He  said, ''  No;  I  didn't  get  any  money,  ana  anybody  ^o  bkjb 

BO  is  a  liar  " 734,  738 

Before  all  this  trouble  came  about  I  weighed  200  pounds;  1  have  knt  80 

pounds 746 

Before  the  grand  jury  I  may  have  said  I  had  not  seen  Shephard  with  a 
woman  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  and  had  no  discussion  with  him  about  being 

with  a  woman  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 732 

Browne  and  Broderick  were  reelected 747 

Browne  faction  residing  in  southern  Illinois  I  knew  well 722 

Browne  is  a  personal  finend 717 

Clark  in  Spnm^field  said  that  Tiemey  and  White  were  there  and  he  went 
over  some  talk  in  regard  to  their  receiving  money  for  votiiu;  for  Lorimer, 
and  also  from  me,  and  I  said,  "There  is  nothing  to  it;  I  do  not  brieve 

there  is  a  thing  to  it" 738 

Daresay  I  registered  at  the  hotel  in  St.  Louis;  did  not  stay  to  dinner 740, 741 

Did  not  hand  package  to  Link  at  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis 732 

Did  not  know  White  very  well 722 

Did  not  pay  White  any  money  on  that  day  in  St.  Louis,  nor  Beckemeyer, 

nor  Link 729 

Do  not  alwavB  go  to  Peoria  from  Chicago  by  way  of  Springfield,  but  tlufl 

time  I  had  some  business  at  Springfield 736 

Do  not  know  where  Allison  lives 728 

Do  not  know  whether  Browne  intended  to  go  to  St.  Louis  meeting  or  not; 

think  probably  he  did 740 

Do  not  know  whether  I  wrote  letters  personally  to  them  to  be  there;  can 
not  tell  how  I  notified  them;  think  I  sent  Clark  a  personal  lettor  and 

told  him  to  let  Link  know 723, 734 

Do  not  recall  that  I  was  at  Briggs  House  the  day  before  I  left  for  St.  Louis.      722 
Do  not  remember  meeting  any  southern  Illinois  members  at  St.  Louis  until 
after  I  was  in  my  room;  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  my  room 

in  St.  Louis 741 

Do  not  think  White  went  into  my  bathroom  with  me;  do  not  recollect  that 

I  called  him  into  the  bathroom 729 

Had  seen  Shephard  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield;  heard  he  was  dining 

there  with  some  lady 730 

Have  no  recollection  of  conversation  with  Shephard  in  bathroom  adjoining 

my  room  in  Southern  Hotel;  chances  are  I  did  have 730^  781, 743 

Have  no  recollection  of  sending  White  a  telegram  to  meet  me  in  St.  Louis; 

figured  it  that  telegram  was  a  fake 724,741,742 

Have  no  recollection  whether  I  called  Shephard  into  my  bathroom  or  not; 

if  Shephard  testified  I  did  ril  say  I  did 729,730 

Have  not  stated  Browne  was  to  attend  that  meeting  in  St.  Louis  with  ref- 
erence to  the  ban<juet 740 

If  Beckemeyer  or  Lmk  testified  that  we  discussed  the  meeting  of  July  15 
and  the  subject  was  banq^uet  for  Browne,  uid  talked  with  me  about  writr 
ing  a  letter  and  sending  it  to  southern  Illinois  member  fixing  a  meeting 

place  at  St.  Louis,  they  were  not  correct 735 

If  Beckemeyer  testified  that  on  the  same  occasion  I  handed  him  a  packi^ 

containing  1900,  it  is  not  correct 733,734 

If  I  went  through  what  Link  went  through  probably  I  woxild  have  said 
$1,000  '  «...  .       .     .  ,       ,,.^ 

on  the 

bench  \,.^  «-*wx.,  ^^^^  «  ^^ ^v,  „.>^  .^.^.«— j,  w-,  ^ ^^.-^  — ^  .^— ^^ — ^ 

is  doubled  up  like  a  jackknife;"  know  only  about  third  degree  what 
these  men  said ,. 732, 738 
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Wilson,  Robert  E.— Continued.  ^^9^ 

Knew  Browne's  attitude  in  regard  to  banquet  wben  I  went  to  St.  Iiouis; 
he  opposed  the  banquet 728 

Letters  shown  me  dated  June  26, 1909,  addressed  Beckemeyer,  Garlyle,  HI., 
is  my  signature;  it  refers  to  Doc  ^ison;  if  Beckemeyer  says  it  was  re- 
ceived 1^  him  in  April  or  May,  1910,  the  statement  is  incorrect;  letter 
diown  me  does  not  look  like  my  letter  "B,"  but  presume  it  is,  possib^ 
I  had  somebody  write  it  for  me  and  sign  it;  no  doubt  I  dictated  this 
letter 736,787,738 

Made  up  mind  to  go  to  St.  Louis  after  discussing  subject  with  Browne. .. .      727 

Made  up  my  mind  if  Democrats  were  to  vote  for  Lorimer  I  would  be  one  of 
them;  I  had  a  personal  reason;  Sheriff  Barrett,  a  Democrat,  was  sick  and 
was  a  close  Mend  of  mine;  Lpnmer  called  on  him  and  Barrett  said  to  me, 
'"Hiat's  one  of  my  best  friends,"  etc.,  ''and  anv  time  vou  have  a  chance 
to  bestow  any  favor  on  Lorimer  wish  you  would  do  it" 720 

May  have  written  letters  to  Link  and  Beckemeyer  with  reference  to  a 
banquet  for  Browne 735 

Met  Gmrk  by  accident  while  this  matter  was  being  investigated  in  Spring- 
field, think  earlier  than  the  28th  of  April,  but  that  week;  met  Becke- 
meyer same  day « 734 

Met  Shephard  in  Chicago  one  Sunday;  can  not  give  date;  Dawson  and  I 
went  to  Briggs  House  and  met  Shephard  in  lobby;  if  that  was  after  Tier- 
ney  l^iad  been  there  no  doubt  he  brought  up  the  subject 739 

My  absence  from  Chicago  was  not  for  purpose  of  avoiding  serving  of  a  sub- 
poena  745, 746 

Never  paid  White,  Link,  Beckemeyer,  Holstlaw,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  assembly  any  money  at  any  time  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  or  because  they 
or  anybody  else  had  voted  for  Lorimer 743 

No  one  requested  me  to  go  to  St.  Louis 729 

Presume  it  was  the  14th  I  left  Chicago;  Browne  wae  not  sick;  he  may  have 
been  recovering 725 

Prior  to  26th  May  probably  I  talked  to  some  about  voting  lor  Lorimer; 
Browne  may  have  talked  to  me  about  it;  no  recollection  of  it 720 

Probably  said  before  the  grand  jury  that  I  notified  southern  Illinois  mem- 
bers to  meet  me  in  St.  Louis  tnrough  Giblin 724, 725 

Quinlan  did  not  meet  me  at  Perry  Street  and  hand  me  a  bag  day  I  left. . . .      719 

Reside  4025  Perry  Street,  Chicago 717 

Sometimes  Browne's  secretary  writes  for  me 738 

Southern  Illinois  members  I  was  well  acquainted  with  were  Clark,  Link, 
and  Beckemeyer 721 

Tippit  end  I  did  not  associate  with  much 722 

Tippit  had  nven  his  followers  a  banquet  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  session 
m  Springfield 727 

To  best  recollection  could  not  say  I  saw  Browne  on  day  of  July  14  before 
leaving  for  St.  Louis  on  that  night;  think  I  saw  him  a  few  days  previous 
and  dare  say  I  discussed  with  him  trip  to  St.  Louis;  he  loiew  I  was 
goinff 726 

Voted  for  Lorimer  May  26, 1909;  that  was  first  vote  I  cast  for  him;  had  then 
,  voted  for  no  other  Republican  except  Shurtleff 717, 718,  719, 721 

Was  on  ''Submerged  lands  committee  "  of  the  house;  it  did  not  meet  in  St. 
Louis  in  July,  1909,  but  met  there  in  August  about  23d  or  24th 727 

Went  to  St.  Louis  and  arrived  on  morning  15th  of  July,  1909;  roistered  at 
Southern  Hotel;  room  had  bathroom  connected;  left  St.  Ix)uis  at  noon 
to  return 722,723 

Went  to  St.  Louis  to  see  some  of  the  southern  Illinois  members  of  the  house 
to  see  about  banquet  for  Browne 727 

When  1  got  to  St.  Louis  and  met  members  named  I  discussed  banquet 729 

White's  statement  I  handed  him  a  package  containing  |900  is  not  correct; 

did  not  give  him  any  money 733 

Wilson,  Robert  J.,  Chic^o,  111.,  testimony  of 675 

Can  not  tell  where  Robert  £.  Wilson  is;  last  saw  him,  I  think,  the  17th, 
Saturday,  after  tiie  primary  election 675, 676 

Do  not  know  how  he  left  the  city,  if  he  did  leave  on  17th;  met  him  at 
Irving  Park  and  Perry  Street  around  12  o'clock,  and  nodded  to  him,  and 
he  took  Irving  Park  street  car  east 676 

Have  not  heard  anything  from  Robert  E.  Wilson  since  17th  of  September. .      676 
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Wilflon,  Robert  J. — Continued. 

"Knew  very  little  of  Robert  E.  Wilson  for  many  years;  he  has  a  room  at  my 
home,  and  can  eo  into  that  room  without  my  knowing  it;  thought  lie 

would  be  home  tnis  week .        677 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  is  in  real  estate  business,  Casey  and  he  together;  do 

not  know  whether  full  partners .        676 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  is  my  son;  he  resides  same  number  I  do,  4025  Pezry 

Street,  on  north  side 675 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  is  unmarried;  eyes  been  bothering;  him  for  quite  & 
while,  more  since  July  and  August,  I  think;  no  mail  has  come  to  him 

that  I  know  of 676,677 

Wilson  J  Robert  E.,  was  at  one  time  at  Milwaukee  under  doctor's  treatment 

for  his  eyes;  eyes  in  bad  shape  when  I  last  saw  him 676 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  was  in  Milwaukee,  I  should  judge,  between  two  and 

three  weeks .' 677 

Wilson,  alleged  payment  of  money  by.  to  members  of  assembly  denied  by  him, 

and  committee  do  not  find  fact  estaolished  (Report,  14). 
Woods,  Eatherine  A.,  cigar  stand,  Elmer  Hotel,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  testimony 

of 524 

About  Centennial  week  in  St.  Louis  last  year  White  said  to  me,  "  I  have 

fot  it  in  for  Lorimer  and  his  bunch,  and  they  will  have  to  come  across  or 
will  make  them  pay  dearly  for  it;  haye  spent  $5,000  this  session  having 

good  time  and  looking  up  the  dope  on  them,''  etc 528 

Do  typewriting  some 528 

First  detailed  this  conyersation  to  E.  C.  Singers,  9th  of  May,  1910;  he  is 

editor  of  East  St.  Louis  paper 528,  530 

First  knew  White  just  before  ne  was  elected  to  assembly;  met  him  and  went 
to  dinner  with  him  once  latter  i^ait  of  October^  1909;  went  to  amusements 
with  him  three  times  in  St.  Louis;  occasions  given,  in  1909  and  1910. . .  525,  526 
First  occasion  I  refer  to,  White  told  me  he  was  writing  history  of  his  life  and 
of  Illinois  Legislature;  that  he  expected  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  it  and 
Lorimer  bunch  would  have  to  pay  mm  enough  to  keep  him  rest  of  his  life  | 

or  he  would  make  it  hot  for  Lonmer 627  » 

First  occasion,  1909,  White  also  said  he  was  going  to  run  for  Congress,  etc..  i 

and  he  had  spent  $3,000  and  lot  of  time  making  history  of  his  life  and  ot 
legislature,  and  he  was  going  to  get  it  back;  I  told  him  he  would  land  in 

penitentiary,  etc 527 

Have  a  younger  sister  working  for  me 528 

Have  known  White  last  two  years;  he  freauently  spent  hours  in  my  stand.      525 
Knew  Cox^n-essman  Rodenberg;  did  not  tell  him  \\^te  was  going  to  get  him .      529 

Lived  in  East  St.  Louis  all  my  life 525 

Met  P.  H.  O^Donnell  at  hotel,  my  home  town,  and  talked  about  this  matter; 
others  came  and  talked  about  it;  we  went  to  Flannigan's  office;  met  For- 
rest       530 

Testified  to  the  Centennial  week  conversation  in  both  Browne  trials 528 

Was  never  intimate  with  White 529 

White  told  me  he  had  spent  $2,000  or  $3,000  taking  lake  trips;  did  not  say 

with  whom: 628,530 

White  told  me,  "  I  have  rich  people  helping  me,  and  they  will  take  care  of' 
me:  I  have  killed  two  men — a  white  man  and  a  nigger— down  South,  and 

nothing  happened  to  me,"  etc 527, 528, 529 

White  walked  nome  with  me  one  evening,  and  he  told  me  in  front  of  my 
house  he  had  been  in  Chicago  several  times  and  I  should  watch  Chicago 
papers,  for  he  was  going  to  make  out  of  Lorimer  bunch  enough  to  live 

comfortably;  was  going  on  trip  to  Europe,  etc 627 

Wright,  Edwin  R.,  president  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor,  testimony  of 345 

Have  known  White  between  three  and  four  years 346 

Have  voted  for  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Socialists,  without  regard  to 

party;  vote  for  tne  man 347 

Positions  I  have  held 346,347 

White  had  conversation  with  me,  think  23d  October,  1909,  reference  to  pub- 
lication of  his  experience  in  legislature  (conversation  with  White  with 
reference  to  disposition  of  his  story  given) 346 
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Zentner,  Fred,  traveling  Baleeman,  testimony  of 537 

As  to  what  took  place  at  the  hotel  Aug.  19,  drinking,  etc 540 

Gonveisation  repeated  to  committee^  do  not  know  whether  the  conveiaa- 
tion  was  reduced  to  writing;  saw  it  in  the  newspaper  after  we  went  on 

the  stand 541 

Do  not  think  White  was  drunk  when  he  landed  in  Chicago,  19th  of  August; 

the  three  of  us  had  been  drinking 539, 542, 543, 544 

Exhibit  1-X  K.  F.  L.,  from  testimony  of  Zentner  in  People  v.  Browne,  read  . 

to  conmiittee 642 

Immediately  prior  to  this  conversation  I  had  been  on  lake  trip  with  Browne 

and  White;  had  made  two  trips  with  them 539 

In  conversation  I  said  to  White,  ''You  wouldn't  do  that  to  Browne,  would 
you?"    White  responded,  "1  am  looking  out  for  Wlute  and  Browne 

wouldn't  have  to  stand  for  it " 538 

Testified  to  this  conversation  at  both  Browne  trials 538, 539 

Testified  to  these  facts  first  trial  of  People  v.  Browne,  and  to  same  thing  at 

second  trial 542,543 

Testimony  that  came  out  in  the  papers  was  inaccurate i.      543 

This  conversation  was  somewhere  between  half  past  11  and  1;  bar  closed 

atl ^ 543 

Was  present  at  conversation  Briggs  House  bar  in  which  Stermer,  White,  and 
I  participated :  in  the  conversation  White  said  he  was  going  to  take  a  big 
Um  in  wl  and  winter;  in  reply  to  statement  he  must  nkve  a  lot  of  money 
White  said,  "  I  don't  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money,  but  am  going  to  get  it 

without  work,"  etc 538 

Was  very  friendly  to  Browne 540 

When  in  Ghicaffo  live  at  Briggs  House 538 

White  said  in  tne  conversation,  '*  Lorimer  bunch  and  Browne  have  got  to 
come  across;  I  got  the  worst  of  it  at  Springfield,  etc.;  if  I  say  I  got  money 
for  voting  for  Lorimer  I  guess  they  will  come  over 538 
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